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PREFACE 


By the time when this preface was being written in October 1938, 
the international events of 1937 had already been thrown into the 
shade by the still more critical and agitating shocks of the spring, 
summer and autumn of the current year. Yet perhaps, just bec^ause 
1938 was a year the like of which the World had not had to live 
through for twenty years past, a survey of international alfairs in 
1937 might prove an aid to an understanding of the sequel. For 
example, the respective fates to which the two ‘post-war’ Central 
European successor states of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, successively succumbed in 1938 are 
illuminated by the antecedent history of the Danubian countries ; 
and this history has been set out in the first volume of the Survey 
for 1937, as previously in the Survey for 1936, in considerable detail. 
Again, the relations between Poland and her neighbours and between 
Italy and Jugoslavia in 1937 are likewise material to the history of 
Central Europe in the following year; the change in the status of 
Belgium in 1937 bears on the subsequent military situation along 
the Fran CO -Cer man frontier; the relations between the four Euro- 
pean Great Powers in 1937 lead up to the fateful meeting of the 
quaituorviri at Munich on the 29th-3()th September, 1938; the 
account of German economic policy in South-Eastern Europe in 
1937 foreshadows Dr. Funk’s tour in October 1938; the account of 
the ‘purge’ in the Soviet Union in 1937 may in part explain the re- 
markable reticence of Russian diploraacjy during the following year 
of crisis ; and the picture of the diplomatic and moral struggle 
between ‘the League Powers’ and ‘the Triangle Powers 'in 1937 may 
throw some rays of light on the darkness which, in the autumn of 
1938, still shrouded an alarming future. 

While the Survey for 1936 was, with some difficulty, embraced 
between the covers of a single volume, the Survey for 1937, like that 
for 1935, has perforce been divided. The records of failure are in 
their nature more voluminous than those of success ; war is more 
eventful than peace ; and in 1937 a war was being waged in each of 
the three continents of the Old World. It is true that the war which 
had been started in Abyssinia by an act of Italian aggression in the 
autumn of 1935, and which was still on foot in 1937, had by that 
year almost ceased to be a subject of international diplomatic trans- 
actions. On the other hand, the two new wars which had been started 
respectively in Spain in the summer of 1936 and in China in the 
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summer of 1937 had each quickly become a focus of world-wide 
j3olitical activities of which some record is given here. The early 
stages of the war in C3hna, down to the end of the calendar year 1937, 
are dealt with in the present volume. The war in Spain, which was 
not touched in the Survey for 1936 and which has therefore had to 
be dealt with now over a period of eighteen months ending in Decem- 
ber 1937, has been given a volume to itself. 

In the first of the two volumes of the Survey for 1937 s[)ecial 
attention has been ]:)aid to the affairs of the Arab and arabized 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, from Palestine to Moro(?co 
inclusive. One of the signs of the times was a rapidly growing mutual 
intelligence and sympathy between peoples, spread over this broad 
tract of Daru’ 1-lsIam, who had been living their resj)ective local lives 
in a state of ])arochial isolation from one another since the close of 
tire thirteenth century of the Christian Era. In the autumn of 1 938 
it was already apj)arent that this Arab World was a ])owder-magazine 
and that in its Palestinian compartment there was a lighted match. 

As in j)revious years, the Survey is the work of the two members 
of the staff of Chatham House whose names af)})ear on the title-page, 
except for those chapters to which other authors’ names are attached. 
Three of these other contributors — Professor Allan G. B. Fisher, 
Miss K. Duff, and Mr. G. E. Hubbard — are also members of the staff 
of Chatham House. Mr. Hubbard has written the part of volume i 
on the Far East, which deals with the war in China and with its 
repercussions throughout the World ; Miss Duff has written the 
account, in volume ii, of the course of the war in Spain. It gives the 
writer of this preface particular pleasure to see the Survey for 1937 
fortified by important contributions — both on world economic affairs 
and on German economic ])olicy in South-Eastern Europe — from his 
colleague Professor Fisher, the first occupant of the Price Chair of 
International Economics at Chatham House, and to know that he is 
to have the benefit of the Price Professor’s expert collaboration in 
future volumes as well. In addition volume i includes important 
contributions from Mr. C. A. Macartney (on the Polish and Danubian 
affairs already referred to) and from Mr. H. Beeley (on the adminis- 
tration of the British mandate for Palestine in 1937, on the Montreux 
Convention regarding the abolition of the Capitulations in Egypt 
and on the admission of Egypt to membership of the League of 
Nations). 

Arnold J. Toynbee. 

October 1938. 
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PART I 

WORLD AFFAIRS 

The League of Nations and ^the Anti- Comintern Triangle’ 

( a ) The Crisis of the League of Nations 

The opening of the year 1937 found the League of Nations in a 
critical condition. 

The League had been founded in the peace settlement of 1919-21 
as a new instrument for coping with an international anarchy in 
which the Western World had been living ever since the successful 
revolt of the princes of Western Christendom against the medieval 
censorship of the Papacy. During the four centuries of modern 
Western history ending on the 11th November, 1918, the inter- 
national anarchy had been almost complete. The Western Society 
had been partitioned into a multiplicity of parochial 'sovereign’ 
states; and the pretension to ‘sovereignty’ meant a refusal, on the 
parochial ‘sovereign’ Government’s part, to recognize any oecu- 
menical authority to which it was constitutionally bound to defer, or 
any international law to which it was morally bound to subordinate 
its own ' honour and vital interests ’ as interpreted by the parochial 
‘ sovereign ’ state itself. 

For a majority of the ‘sovereign’ states of this anarchic world at 
any time during those four centuries, a theoretical ‘sovereignty’ 
was impaired in practice by the physical weakness of this small fry 
in comparison Mth certain ‘Great Powers’ which possessed the 
strength, as well as the title, to be a law unto themselves. In the 
Western World of that age, a ‘Great Power’ might almost have been 
defined as a parochial ‘ sovereign ’ state which was strong enough to 
be able to venture to do what it willed in defiance of all comers — 
even when its sovereign pleasure was to commit a crime which 
shocked the conscience of the rest of Christendom.^ If this was the 
true test of being a Great Power, that did not mean, of course, that 
a Great Power’s will was never seriously challenged or never success- 
fully thwarted. Throughout this period of modern Western history 
the ‘sovereignty’ even of the Great Powers was limited in practice 

^ As a classic recent instance of this, an Italian publicist might have been 
tempted in 1937 to recall that, in 1899-1902, Great Britain had vindicated 
her claim to be a Great Power by fighting and conquering two small and weak 
states in South Africa without interference from any of the other Powers of 
a society whose conscience condemned Great Britain’s action. 

I B 
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by the fact that the number of the states of this calibre was always 
in the plural and never in the singular. In that i)eriod, no single 
Great Power ever succeeded in overthrowing all its peers and so 
gaining an undisputed command over the whole gladiatorial arena. 
The Germany of the Emperor William II, the France of the Emperor 
Napoleon I and King Louis XIV, and the Spain of King Philip II 
had each been prevented in its day from gaining a inastery over the 
whole Western World, and had each been forced back into the 
humbler position of one among half-a-dozen peers. On the other 
hand, these ambitious Great Powers had not lost their status in 
failing to raise themselves above it to a position of supremacy. So 
far from that, their claim to be Great Powers had been strikingly 
vindicated by the fact that it had been possible for them to grasp 
at a universal dominion, and by the further fact that they had been 
foiled by nothing short of a grand alliance of their rivals, who had 
been constrained to exert all their strength in a common effort to 
preserve their own existence in face of one prepotent representative 
of their species. 

These periodic attempts on the part of some single parochial 
^sovereign’ state to subordinate the sovereignty of all the rest by 
making its own sovereignty predominant had precipitated the general 
wars by which the modern history of the Western World had been 
punctuated. A general war was, almost by definition, so heavy a 
tax upon the prosperity and the happiness of the society which 
waged it that, after each of these social catastrophes, a move had 
been made to put an end to the international anarchy by re-estab- 
lishing in the Western World an oecumenical s^^stem of law and 
order embodied in some international institution and maintained 
by some international authority. The League of Nations was the 
fourth essay of the kind, and it was much the most serious one that 
had been made up to date.^ The reason for its seriousness was mani- 
fest. On the morrow of the General War of 1914-18 there was in 
the Western World a more deeply felt and a more widespread desire 
than ever before to overcome the modern international anarchy 

1 In the foundation of the League of Nations after the General War of 
3914-18, the recurrent effort to establish an international order went the 
length of creating an institution which was intended to be permanent. The 
preceding General War of 1792-1815 had evoked the ephemeral Holy Alliance 
in which the moving spirit had been the Tsar Alexander 1. The two earlier 
general wars in the modern Western World had given birth to projects which 
had remained entirely academic. The Abb6 de St. Pierre’s project had been 
the aftermath of the General War of 1672-1713, and SuUy’s project the after- 
math of the warfare resulting from a widespread resistance to the ambitions 
of Philip II. 
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because the latest general war had been very much more dreadful 
and more destructive than any of its predecessors. This unprece- 
dented grievousness of the war of 1914-18 was a penalty that the 
Western Society had had to pay for having failed to abolish the 
institution of war before reaching a stage in its history at which it 
had begun to make an almost fabulous progress in its mastery of 
technique and organization. This newly acquired material driving- 
force was bound to be applied to war so long as the masters of it 
kept up the practice of going to war; and since this 'material pro- 
gress’ was making headway at an ever accelerating speed, in a 
crescendo movement of which the end was not yet in sight, it could 
be forecast, almost with certainty, that future wars would eclipse in 
frightfulness the war of 1914r-18, just as that war had eclipsed its 
predecessors. This last war had provided an object-lesson to which 
none could be blind ; and it was largely the increase, thus revealed, 
in the material driving-force behind the old institution of war that 
put an unprecedentedly powerful spiritual driving-force into the new 
institution of the League of Nations on the morrow of the Armistice 
of the 11th November, 1918. 

While, however, this new factor in the international situation — 
namely, the recent vast aggravation of the grievousness of war — 
gave the new-born League of Nations a special impetus on the 
morrow of the termination of the war of 1914-18, the same factor 
potently deterred states members from living up to the international 
obligations which they had assumed under the Covenant as soon as 
there was a prospect that another war might arise out of a policy of 
loyal and integral fulfilment ; and there was also an old factor in the 
situation which was a formidable obstacle in the path of the new- 
born international institution. This obstacle was the idol of 'sove- 
reignty’ ; and on the morrow of the war of 1914-18 'sovereignty’, as 
well as war, was a more formidable evil than it had been at any 
time before in the modern period of Western history. Just as war 
had been gaining in potency through an advance in organization and 
technique, so ‘sovereignty’ had enhanced its attractiveness through a 
change in the form in which the idol was displayed for the adoration 
of the multitude. Since the close of the eighteenth century the 
graven images of princes had been replaced by graven images of 
nations; and these evoked a more enthusiastic worship, since the 
multitudes were now being invited to deify none other than them- 
selves. 'Sovereignty’ in this more sinister shape was the enemy with 
which the infant League of Nations had to contend; and it was 
evident that the monster could not be overcome by easy exhibitions 
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of strength at the expense of weak states. The test case of the 
League’s ability to grapple with the dragon of 'sovereignty’ would be 
a conflict between the Law of the Covenant and the will of some 
Great Power ; and after the ominous preliminary encounter between 
the League and Japan over Japan’s act of aggression against China 
in and after the autumn of 1931 J a test which was as indubitably 
clear as it was indubitably disastrous had been provided by Italy’s 
act of aggression against Abyssinia in the autumn of 1935.^ 

The Abyssinian case was a more effective test than the Manchurian 
case for a number of reasons. Instead of overtaking the world at a 
moment when minds were preoccupied by an acute economic crisis, 
the Abyssinian test came at a time when the world was already on 
the road towards economic recovery, and when it therefore already 
had more attention and energy to spare for looking after its political 
health. Again, in the Abyssinian case there could be no doubt that 
the aggressor was utterly in the wrong. Italy could not confuse the 
issue, as Japan had tried to confuse it, by an appeal to any treaty 
rights ; and the Abyssinians could not be accused by Italy, as Japan 
had tried to accuse the Chinese, of having put themselves in the 
wrong by being provocative. In the third place, the states members 
of the League could not plead, in the Abyssinian case, a material 
inability to carry out their juridical obligations. In any case in 
which the aggressor was a Great Power, it was evident that the other 
states members could not put the sanctions of the Covenant into 
operation without having to face the possibility that, if they were 
really in earnest about the frustration of the act of aggression, the 
Great Power that was committing it might not be brought to heel 
without war. This meant that the problem had to be looked at in 
its strategic as well as in its political and its juridical aspect ; and 
the task of frustrating Japan’s aggression against China in 1931 
would have presented, owing to the dispositions of the Washington 

^ See the Survey for 1931, Part IV, section (iii) (?>); the Survey for 1932, 
Part V. 

® See the Survey for 1935, vol. ii. This successful attack upon the Covenant 
of the League and the principle of collective security was not delivered by 
Signor Mussolini until he had carefully prepared his ground and skilfully 
chosen his moment, nearly thirteen years after his accession to power in 
October 1922. He had evidently taken to heart the inconclusive result of his 
abortive attack on the same objectives when he had bombarded Corfd on 
the Slst August, 1923. On that occasion Signor Mussolini had succeeded in 
having the settlement of the issue between the aggressor and his victim taken 
out of the hands of the Council of the League and committed to those of the 
Conference of Ambassadors ; on the other hand, he had been prevented from 
making any permanent seizure of territory at the expense of a weaker state. 
For the history of the Corfh Incident, see the Survey for 1920-3, pp. 348-66. 
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Treaties of 1921-2/ an exceptionally difficult strategic problem even 
for the combined forces of the League Powers and the United States. 
On the other hand, the task of frustrating Italy’s aggression against 
Abyssinia in 1935 would have presented an exceptionally easy stra- 
tegic problem for the forces of the League Powers even without the 
United States’ naval co-operation ; for the line of communications 
between Italy and the theatre of her war of aggression in East Africa 
ran overseas across the Mediterranean and through the Suez Canal, 
and the League Powers held this Italian life-line at their mercy. 
On these several accounts, taken together, the Abyssinian case of 
aggression was a clear test of the League’s ability to fulfil its primary 
function of restraining aggression by the collective action of the 
states citizens of an international commonwealth; and the vigour 
and unanimity with which the states members at first appeared to 
be rising to the occasion only served to accentuate the blackness of 
their subsequent irresolution^ and their eventual discomfiture. 

At the opening of the year 1937 the League of Nations was in a 
state of prostration which was a result of the shattering defeat which 
the states members had allowed Italy to inflict upon them in the 
preceding year. Some measure of the League’s weakness in 1937 
was given by the history of the Far Eastern Conference which sat 
at Brussels on the 3rd~24th November.® Though the initiative for 
the holding of the t conference had come from the Assembly of the 
League in its eighteenth session in the September of that year, 
Brussels was substituted for Geneva as the meeting-place, in the 
hope of reassuring the non-League Powers and propitiating the anti- 
League Powers by this geographical gesture. The effect of the Con- 
ference was to advertise the timidity of the English-speaking Powers 
and the disillusionment of the Scandinavian States. It became 

^ See the Survey for 1920-3, Part VI, section (iv). 

2 The main motive of this irresolution was, as has been pointed out in 
previous volumes (see the Survey for 1935, vol. ii, pp. 38-9, 99-1, 251 n, 
339-40, 499; the Survey for 1936, p. 1), a fear of Germany; and Herr Hitler 
did, ill the event, successfully take advantage of the breach in the Stresa 
Front in order to reoccupy the Rhineland with German troops (see the 
Survey for 1936, Part III, section (i)). Thus, in effect, the Counter-League, 
which eventually took formal shape in the ‘Anti-Comintern Triangle’, was 
already in operation de facto in the spring of 1936, though at that time even 
‘the Rome-Berlin Axis’ had not yet been officially established. 

* See the present volume. Part III, section (iv) (c). 

^ Norway, Denmark and Sweden, and also Mexico and Bolivia, took part 
in the Conference in virtue of their having adhered to the Wasliington Nine- 
Power Treaty of the 6th February, 1922. The states invited were the original 
signatories of that treaty (each of the self-governing states members of the 
British Commonwealth being given a separate invitation) together with the 
subsequent adherents. 
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apparent that even in the Pacific area the United States was now still 
more unwilling than the British Empire to commit herself in the 
cause of putting restraint upon aggression. It also became apparent 
that the Scandinavian countries, in the light of their experience in 
the Abyssinian affair, were now unwilling to compromise themselves 
by taking part in collective attempts to stigmatize and frustrate 
aggression unless they could be sure that the Great Powers had a 
serious intention of carrying the collective policy through. Out of 
the seven Great Powers of the post-war World, only four were now 
even nominally in the League ; Italy was to proclaim her formal se- 
cession before the end of the year ;^ in the course of the year the 
Soviet Union w^as discredited morally, and possibly also paralysed 
physically, by a succession of political ‘purges ’ f the two other Great 
Powers that still kept up their membership were now showing them- 
selves half-hearted in their support of the League ; and while, among 
the non-members, the United States was now a benevolent instead 
of a hostile outsider, Germany and Japan were now both of them 
actively working — and this with Italy as their accomplice — for the 
destruction of the League and for the defeat of its purpose. 

Thus the League of Nations had, at least temporarily, collapsed 
within eighteen years of its establishment on the 10th January, 1920, 
and the prospect opened up by this collapse would have been serious 
even if the consequence had been merely a return to the state of 
affairs that had been prevalent during the century that had ended 
in 1914. Actually the consequence was even more disconcerting ; for 
whereas, before 1914, the international anarchy had been tempered 
by the existence of at least the rudiments of an international system 
in the shape of a ‘ Concert of Europe the collapse of the League in 
1937 was followed, not by a revival of the ‘Concert ', but by a sheer 
interregnum in which the anarchy was not mitigated by any vestige 
of any system at all. 

When ‘the Holy Alliance’ had collapsed within the first decade 
following the close of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, the 
European heart and danger-zone of the Western World had still 
been kept in some kind of peace and order for the next ninety years 
by a certain measure of co-operation between the European Great 
Powers and this ‘ Concert ’ had achieved an imperfect yet by no 

^ See p. 35, below. 

® See pp. 12 seqq.y below. 

* The special contribution, in the shape of a rudimentary Fax Britannica 
supported by naval and financial sanctions, which was made by the United 
Kingdom to the same oecumenical cause of peace and order in the same age, 
is noticed on pp. 23-4, below. 
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means unsubstantial success in virtue, not of any formal constitu- 
tion, but of a practical community of interest and outlook. 

In that age the Great Powers were moved to co-operate not only 
by a common anxiety to avoid a major war but also by a common 
code of manners. There was, for example, a generally recognized 
standard of honour in the conduct of international transactions and 
the observance of international undertakings ; and though this stan- 
dard might not be very high, a Great Power could not depart from 
it, such as it was, without disagreeably ‘losing face’. The Great 
Powers were bound together by a certain solidarity of feeling among 
themselves as against the smaller states upon whom, as well as upon 
themselves, they were imposing their joint control ; and on this 
account a Great Power would hesitate to ‘let down’ the dignity of 
its class by flagrantly violating the accepted international code, 
while conversely it could feel reasonably sure that its own peers 
would never seek to im})ose any intolerable loss or humiliation upon 
a fellow member of their own privileged fraternity. The ‘Concert’ 
which thus offered all its members a certain security in consideration 
of imi)osing upon all of them a certain restraint was manifestly 
animated by the principle of Aristocracy ; and this system of rela- 
tions between states, under which a small group of Great Powers 
managed the international affairs of the world by co-operation 
among themselves on the basis of an unwritten but compelling 
class law was, in fact, a reflexion, on the plane of public affairs, 
of the contemporary relations between governors and governed in 
each country in respect of the conduct of the country’s foreign 
affairs. 

As far as the conduct of foreign affairs was concerned, the order 
of society in all the European members of the Western comity of 
states remained singularly homogeneous down to the outbreak of the 
General War of 1914-18 ; for although the progressive disintegration 
of the social unity of the medieval Western Christendom during the 
preceding four centuries had replaced uniformity by diversity in the 
spheres of religion and of domestic government, Europe (including 
Great Britain as well as the Continental states) still possessed what 
was virtually a single royal family and a single aristocratic ruling 
class; the reigning dynasties in the several European states were 
physically related by close and intimate family ties ; and the local 
aristocracies, in their degree, were prone to inter-marry and were 
thoroughly at home with one another. Since the conduct of the 
international affairs of Europe was mainly concentrated, down to 
1914, in aristocratic and royal hands, the surviving social solidarity 
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of these two classes of European society facilitated the working of the 
‘Concert’ most effectively. 

It was, indeed, this pertinent remnant of social solidarity in 
Europe that made the nineteenth-century ‘Concert’ ‘ agoing concern ’ ; 
but this traditional social basis for political co-operation between 
the Powers was destroyed by the political and social revolutions that 
accompanied and followed the war of 1914-18 ; the establishment of 
the League of Nations w^as an attempt to replace this lost traditional 
solidarity by an institutional substitute; and when, in 1937, ‘the 
Genevan institution’, in its turn, was stricken wdth paralysis, the 
separate ‘sovereign’ independent states of the w orld were left face to 
face with one another w ithout either an institutional or a moral bond 
to mitigate the dangers of a physical juxtaposition which, at the 
zenith of ‘the machine age’, was closer and more perilous than it 
had ever been before. Each nation was now solitarily confined 
wdthin its own national language, national social structui’e and 
national ‘ideology'. The last of the ancestral links between them 
seemed to have snapped ; and, in this state of extreme moral estrange- 
ment, they could find no better way of dealing with the problem 
of their physical proximity to one another than to plunge into an 
unrestricted competition in armaments. 

(6) Co-OPERATIVENESS VERSUS ISOLATIONISM IN THE UNITED STATES 

The United States was the only one among the seven Great Powers 
of the day in which any current was setting percejitibly in the 
League’s favour in 1937 ; and here the trend was resisted by counter- 
currents of at least equal strength. The rela]>se of the world tow ards 
an unbridled international anarchy, and the risk of international 
catastrophe w'^hich this relapse carried with it, were no doubt per- 
ceived and felt by most of the constituents of that minority of the 
American people whose social horizon was not limited by the frontiers 
of their own country ; but identical perceptions and feelings produced 
opposite reactions in different circles. In the Administration and the 
State Department at Washington and in certain limited, and largely 
academic, circles throughout the United States, the effect was to 
strengthen a conviction that, under the social and technological con- 
ditions of the age, it was impracticable for the United States to insu- 
late herself from the rest of the world, and that her only hope of 
saving herself from being involved in the ghastly consequences of 
international anarchy under contemporary technological conditions 
therefore lay in her co-operating to some extent with other Powers 
in attempts to take the threat of anarchy in hand by positive action 
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before it might be too late. There were, however, other, and perhaps 
wider, though assuredly less intelligent, circles in the United States 
that yielded to the common human impulse to flinch from a danger 
instead of grappling with it ; and in these circles the panacea of iso- 
lation was recommended all the more vehemently the nearer the 
peril of international anarohy approached towards American shores — 
with little reconsideration of the prior question whether an old nos- 
trum really still was (if indeed it had ever been) an effective prophy- 
lactic. President Roosevelt was perhaps deliberately ‘trying out’ 
the relative strengths of these opposing currents of American feeling 
and opinion on international affairs in the almost sensational speech 
which he delivered on the 5th October, 1937, in the metropolis of a 
predominantly isolationist ‘Middle West’. Mr. Roosevelt’s speech 
at Chicago on that date is dealt with elsewhere in the present 
volume and in this place it is only necessary to point out that, 
while there appeared at first to be an imexpectedly favourable 
response from certain sections of American public opinion to the 
President’s lead in the direction of international co-o])eration against 
‘ those violations of treaties and those ignorings of humane instincts ’ 
which were ‘creating a state of international anarchy and insta- 
bility’, such sparks as Mr. Roosevelt had struck went out without 
kindling the tinder, and the final effect was to reveal the measure of 
the distance by which popular feeling in the United States was still 
lagging behind the opinion of a better instructed minority. The 
fluctuating infirmity of American purpose at this time was also illus- 
trated by the attitude of the Administration to the Ear Eastern 
Conference of the 3rd-24th November, 1937,^ and by the current 
history of the United States Neutrality Act.® 

On the one hand, the United States did not follow Japan and 
Germany in declining the invitation from Geneva to be represented 
at Brussels ; on the other hand, the United States delegation, when 
it duty took its place, appears to have set the pace of a Conference 
which, like most international bodies, had to go at the pace of the 
slowest participant. In the matter of the Neutrality Act the princi- 
pal innovation of the 1937 legislation was the ‘cash-and-carry’ 
clause, which provided that, if the President used his discretionary 
powers under the Act to prohibit the export to belligerents of certain 
articles which, without falling within the category of arms and muni- 
tions, would be useful for the conduct of war, it should still be open 
to belligerents to purchase and export from the United States the 
commodities included in the contingent category on condition of 
^ See pp. 273*5, below. ® See pp. 276-8, 286 below. ^ See pp. 261 segg., below. 
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their paying for them in ready money and removing them on board 
non-American ships. 

As is recorded elsewhere,^ the United States Neutrality Act of 
1937 was not applied to the Sino- Japanese war which broke out two 
months after the Act had come into force. The reason for non-appli- 
cation can hardly have been that the warun the Far East was unde- 
clared, for there had been no declaration of war in Spain or Abyssinia 
either, and yet this informality had not, in these two other instances, 
been regarded by the United States Government as a circumstance 
that rendered it superfluous for that Government to take steps for 
safeguarding the United States against the risk of becoming in- 
volved.2 It therefore looked as though, in abstaining from taking 
corresponding action in respect of the war in the Far East, the 
United States might have been moved by a desire not to go out of 
her way in giving assistance to Japan, w^ho would have been the 
exclusive beneficiary of the ‘cash-and-carry' clause of the United 
States Neutrality Act in a conflict with C'hina in which Japan com- 
manded the maritime routes across the Pacific between the theatre 
of war and American ports. On this showing the ‘cash-and-carry' 
clause might be read — in the context of a possible war in Europe — 
as a provision in favour of Great Britain, w^ho in such a w^ar might 
be expected to command the maritime routes across the Atlantic. 

Whether there was any foundation for this suggestion was a ques- 
tion that was canvassed at the time in the United States without 
being cleared up.^ The discussion showed that the American public 
were still sensitive to the suspicion that the United States might be 
drawn into war in the interests of some foreign Power ; and this sen- 
sitiveness was sufficiently keen and widespread to secure, in the 
House of Representatives at Washington on the 14th December, 
1937, the necessary 218 signatures for a petition to bring out of 
committee a joint resolution, introduced by Mr. Representative 
Ludlow in the foregoing February, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution which would forbid the Congress of the United States 
to declare war without confirmation by a majority of votes in a 
‘nation-wide referendum’, except in the event of an actual invasion 
of the United States or its territorial possessions and an attack upon 
its citizens there resident. This proposal was frankly and strongly 
opposed by the Administration, and was also criticized by a former 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, in an authoritative letter which 

^ See pp. 268-70, below. 

* See the Survey for 1935, vol. ii, pp. 239 seqq , ; the Survey for 1937, vol.ii , 
p. 216. ® See also pp. 264-6, below. 
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was published in The New York Times on the 22nd December. One 
of Mr. Stimson’s strictures on the proposal may be quoted verbatim 
here, in view of its bearing upon the contemporary foreign policy of 
all the pacific -minded Powers: 

Its supporters seek to draw a line at the geographical boundaries of our 
territory and to prescribe that our defence shall not begin until an 
enemy reaches that line, and furthermore shall have actually attacked 
our citizens within it. The proposal is apparently based on the assump- 
tion that a nation cannot be effectively attacked except by an old- 
fashioned invasion, and that if we w^ait until that happens we can still 
satisfactorily defend ourselves. To-day this is so untrue as to be fan- 
tastic. It entirely ignores the power and speed of modern air and naval 
attack, as well as the fragility of our modem urban construction and 
economic organization. It would at once terminate the sound system 
upon which our American national defence has been planned for many 
years. 

In illustration of this thesis, Mr. Stimson went on to point out that 
the Ludlow Amendment would make it impossible for the United 
States to maintain the Monroe Doctrine — and this not only in the 
wider field of its application to all the Americas, but also even in the 
narrower field of the Caribbean, where crucial interests of the United 
States were at stake. As the date of the debate on the petition 
approached, public interest in the Ludlow Resolution rose, and w^hile 
the debate was taking place on the 7th-10th January, 1938, first 
the Secretary of State and then the President threw his weight into 
the scales — Mr, Hull in an open letter to Mr. McReynolds, the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs (committee of the House, and Mr. Roose- 
velt in a letter of the 6th January to Mr. Speaker Bankhead, w^hich 
the Speaker read from the floor of the House on the 10th. There- 
after, the motion to take the Ludlow Resolution out of Committee 
for consideration on the floor of the House was defeated by 209 votes 
to 188. 

The exertions which the Administration had to make in order to 
secure this small majority in favour of obstructing the Ludlow Reso- 
lution revealed the strength of isolationist feeling in the United 
States at the turn of the calendar year. 

(c) The Self-Erasure of the Soviet Union 

If the Administration at Washington was at this time moving 
cautiously and laboriously in the direction of some kind of inter- 
national co-operation, a whole-hearted loyalty to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations was being proclaimed in unfaltering accents 
by the Government at Moscow. Yet there was but cold comfort for 
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the League in this official enthusiasm of one of its most recently 
acquired members ; for in the Soviet Union the year 1937 witnessed 
a succession of ‘purges’ which reduced this hitherto indubitably 
Great Power to the ‘perfect and absolute blank’ of an unknown 
quantity. This self-erasure of the Soviet Union was both moral and 
material. The odium which the Bolsheviks of Lenin’s ‘Old Guard’ 
had once brought upon the Soviet regime as its authors was almost 
eclipsed by the odium which they now brought upon it as victims, 
in their turn, of a revolution that was running true to type by duly 
devouring its children. Again, the material debility of which the 
Soviet regime had once stood convicted at the time of the Peace of 
Brest-Litovsk^ was possibly matched by the debility that was sus- 
pected, nineteen years later, in a regime that w^as now feverishly 
ridding itself of its pensonnel — political, military and technical — 
from the highest dowm to almost the low^est ranks of the official 
hierarchy. 

In the preceding volume^ some account has been given of tlie 
disgrace, trial and execution of eminent Bolsheviks from August 
1936 down to April 1937. In the course of those eight months the 
tyrant in the Kremlin had struck off the heads of the tallest dowsers 
in his garden; and though some other famous veterans of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution of 1917 were still left to forfeit their lives before 
the close of the calendar year, these drops of blood were lost in the 
torrent that w as now flowing. From the spring of 1937 onwards the 
range of the ‘purge ’ extended rapidly in all dimensions. It spread 
from the topmost to the lower rungs of the official ladder ; it spread 
from the capital to the outer provinces ; and it spread from political 
circles to the Red Army and to the body economic. An exhaustive, 
or even systematic, catalogue of the victims would be beyond the 
scope of this Survey, even if the necessary information were forth- 
coming. The following sketch merely aims at giving a general im- 
pression of a chapter in the domestic history of the Soviet Union 
which had a profound effect upon the international history of the 
world. 

On the 15th April, 1937, the extension of the ‘purge’ into now 
fields was heralded by the announcement that six railway adminis- 
trators and two managers of tractor factories were to be tried for 
sabotage and mismanagement. A few days later the Deputy Com- 
missar for Heavy Industry, Monsieur Serebrovsky, who had stepped, 

1 See the History of the Peace Conference of Paris, edited by H. W. V. 
Temperley (Oxford University Press, 1920-4), vol. i, chap, vi, part ii. 

2 The Survey for 1936, pp. 376-8. 
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only the December before, into a post made vacant by an execution, 
came in his turn under the fire of the Soviet Press and suffered the 
death j^enalty in due course. About the same time a Press offensive 
proclaimed the disgrace of the director of the Maly Theatre at Mos- 
cow, Monsieur Liadov, on a charge of ‘wrecking On the 26th April 
the execution was reported of the widow of Serebrovsky’s prede- 
cessor, Piatakov, who had been one of the thirteen men shot on the 
Ist February.^ About the same time there was a rumour of the death 
by suicide of the wife of Stalin’s late principal lieutenant in the 
Ukraine, Postishev, who had been disgraced a month before and been 
relegated to the Samara district. More sensational was the announce- 
ment on the 11th May that Marshal Tukhachevsky, one of the 
makers of the Red Army who had been for many years Marshal 
Voroshilov’s right-hand man in the Commissariat of Defence at 
Moscow, had been degraded from that high position to the command 
of the military district of the Volga — a transfer which removed this 
distinguished officer from a key post in the capital to a subordinate 
post in the interior, far away from any critical frontier. The 16th 
May brought the dismissal of all members but one of the Central 
Trade Union Council. The dismissed councillors were denounced as 
‘enemies of the people’. On the 20th May it w^as announced that 
forty-four Soviet citizens, including one woman, had been convicted 
by a military tribunal and shot, on a charge of having committed 
espionage and sabotage against the Soviet railway system on behalf 
of Jaj)an and of Trotsky, at Svobodny, near Blagoveschensk (or, 
according to another version, at Svobodnoye, near Khabarovsk) in 
Eastern Siberia. On the 22nd May it was announced in Moscow that 
more than tw^enty conspirators had been detected and put to death 
at Tiflis,^ and there were reports of simultaneous ‘purges’ in the 
Ukraine and in White Russia. On the 1st June it was announced 
that Monsieur Zakharya, the director of the Makeyevka steel-works 
in the Ukraine, had been disgraced on a charge of sabotage. 

It will be seen that by this time the terror was spreading from the 
capital to the extremities of the Soviet Union, and this not merely 
within the broad domain of the R.S.F.S.R., which was by far the 
largest and most important of the seven direct constituents of the 
Union, but also in the temtories of some of the R.S.F.S.R. ’s non- 
Russian sister states. This w as a remarkable new development ; for 
hitherto a respect for the national individuality of the non-Russian 
nationalities in the Union had been one of the arcana imperii of the 

^ The Survey for 1936^ p. 377. 

2 At Tiflis on the 9th July the figure was given as seven or eight. 
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Soviet regime and this policy was supposed to have been inspired 
by Stalin in person (who could enter into the feelings of the non- 
Russian peoples in the population of the Union, since he was himself 
a Georgian, not a Russian, by origin). This extension of the terror 
into the non-Russian constituent states of the Union might have 
attracted more attention at the time^ if it had not been overshadowed 
almost immediately by another extension — from civilian circles to 
military — which was more sensational. 

On the 4th June it was announced that General Ey deman, the 
President of ‘ Osoaviakhim ' — the Civilian Chemical and Aviation 
Defence Association — had been superseded. Next day it was an- 
nounced that General Gamarnik, who was Assistant Commissar for 
Defence and also a member of the Central Committee of the All- 
Union Communist Party, had committed suicide on the 31st May, 
and that he was imder accusation — together with others as yet un- 
declared — of having committed espionage and betrayed the country 
to German and Japanese imperialists. On the 9th June Marshal 
Voroshilov signed a decree depriving of their commands Marshal 
Tukhachevsky (who had already been relegated from the capital to 
the Volga district),^ General Yakir, who had been in command at 
Leningrad, and General Uborevich, who had been in command at 
Minsk, and who, in the infancy of the Soviet regime, had saved its 
life by beating back the counter-revolutionary armies of Denikin and 
Wrangel. On the 11th June these three officers and five others, one 
of whom was General Eydeman, were tried and sentenced to death 
by the Supreme Military Court in Moscow on charges of espionage 
and high treason. The president of the Court w^as Monsieur Ulrich, 
who had likewise presided at the trial of the British engineers in 
1933^ and at the Zinoviev-Kamenev and Radek-Sokolnikov trials of 
more recent date.^ The eight other members of the Court were all 
soldiers, and their names included Marshal Blucher’s and Marshal 
Budenny’s, though not Marshal Voroshilov’s. On the 12th it was 
announced that the sentences had already been executed by shoot- 
ing ; and on the same date Marshal Voroshilov published an order of 
the day in which he declared that General Gamarnik had participated 
in the crime, and that 

the final object of this band was to bring to an end, at any price and 

no matter by what means, the Soviet regime in the Union, to destroy 

1 See the Survey for 1924, pp. 175 aeqq. 

2 An interesting conspectus of the spread of the terror in this field will be 
found in The Manchester Guardian of the 1st October, 1937. 

* See p. 13, above. * See the Survey for 1934, pp. 368-70. 

^ See the Survey for 1936, pp. 376-7. 
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the Soviet power, to overthrow the government of workers and peasants, 

and to re-impose on the U.S.S.R. the yoke of the landlords and the 

industrialists. 

To this end the Generals, according to Marshal Voroshilov, had 
perpetrated all kinds of military and economic sabotage ; they had 
sought to sap the strength of the Red Army and to encourage aggres- 
sion against the Soviet Union on the part of a foreign enemy; and, 
in return for the support on the home front which they had hoped 
to receive from their foreign Fascist masters, they had been prepared 
to dismember the Soviet Union by ceding the Ukraine. 

This military ‘purge’ was not confined to the nine Generals who 
thus lost their lives. The entire Red Army was smitten simulta- 
neously by a wave of arrests and dismissals which penetrated even 
to the lower ranks. At the same time Stalin revived the revolutionary 
practice of appointing, in each military district, a military council 
of three members who w ere the tyrant’s own personal representatives 
and who were given extensive powers of control over the local mili- 
tary commander. 

On the 14th June it was announced that twenty-eight more railway 
emi)loyees on the Amur section of the Trans-Siberian Railway had 
been shot at Svobodny on the same charge — of espionage and sabo- 
tage on behalf of Ja])an — that had been the death of the previous 
batch of forty-four. On the same day nine Party and Governmental 
officials appeared before the Supreme Court of the Ukraine at Odessa 
on a charge of having sought to stir up discontent against the regime 
by ill-treating the peasantry. On the same day again, at Moscow, 
Monsieur Rosengolz, the Commissar for Foreign Trade, was dis- 
missed. The execution of the officer formerly commanding at Minsk, 
General Uborevich, who had been one of the eight Grenerals con- 
demned to death on the 11th, was follow^ed by some sensational 
civilian casualties in White Russia. On the 15th June it became 
knowm that Monsieur Goloded, the President of the Council of 
People’s Commissars in the White Russian Soviet Republic, had 
been arrested, together with a number of his principal assistants, on 
a capital charge; and on the 17th Monsieur Cherviakov, who was 
the I^esident of the Central Executive Committee of White Russia 
and the White Russian representative in the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S.S.R., committed suicide. The conviction of the 
nine officials on trial at Odessa was announced on the 20th June 
(they had the rare good fortune of escaping the death -penalty). 

At about the same time it was reported that foreign saboteurs 
were engaged in ‘crop-wrecking’ in Soviet territory by the method 
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of disseminating disease-germs, while citizens of the Union were 
being arrested in large numbers in many of the industrial districts on 
the charge of disorganizing Soviet industry by criminal incompetence 
and neglect. 

On the 18th June it was announced that seven officials in the loco- 
motive shop at Tashkend had been convicted and condemned (to 
sentences unspecified) as ‘Trotskyite wreckers’; and thereafter the 
‘purge ’ was quick to extend itself in Central Asia. On the 24th June 
it was announced that the President of the Soviet Republic of Uzbe- 
kistan, Fa’izu’Ilah Khojayev, had been dismissed for having defended 
the good name of his brother, who had committed suicide after 
having been accused of ‘Uzbeg nationalism’. 

On the 26th June the Chief of the Leningrad District division of 
the Commissariat of Internal Affairs, Monsieur Zakovsky, was 
awarded the Order of Lenin for his ‘self-sacrificing fulfilment of 
most important orders from the Government’. The recipient of this 
high honour had earned it by detecting and ‘ liquidating ’ two batches 
of alleged spies — a batch of seventy who were said to have been in 
the service of Estonia, and another batch of more than fifty who 
were said to have been in the service of Poland. 

On the 28th June the execution of thirty-seven more ‘Trotskyites, 
Japanese spies, vTeckers and diversionists’, who were alleged to 
have been doing their nefarious work on the Far Eastern section of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, was reported from Khabarovsk. 

On the 3rd July rumours of the arrest of Monsieur Doletzky, the 
chief director of the Soviet official news agency, Tass, were confirmed 
by a denunciation of him on that date, in The Ural Worker, as a 
‘Trotskyite bandit’ and a public enemy. It w^as rumoured later that 
Monsieur Doletzky had committed suicide. Sixty -one more execu- 
tions at Svobodnoye (or Svobodny) in the Far East were announced 
on the 13th July. On the 18th it w^as announced that criminal pro- 
ceedings were being initiated against the directors of the broadcasting 
stations at Kiev and Kharkov in the Ukraine (they had signified 
their disaffection this time by omitting to broadcast the official 
announcement of the conviction and execution of the eight Generals, 
after having been deprived of the gramophone records of Dead 
Marches which they had been in the habit of playing as their com- 
ment, over the ether, on the successive executions of members of 
Lenin’s ‘Old Guard’ during previous months). On the 20th July 
it was announced that twenty -four more alleged ‘Trotskyite and 
Japanese spies and wreckers’ on the Trans-Siberian Railway had 
been convicted at Khabarovsk and executed (according to another 
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account the date was the 9th July and the place of execution the 
railway junction of Voroshilov-Ussurisk, near Vladivostok). 

On the 23rd July it was announced that eight high officials of the 
Young Communist Organisation (Komsomol) had been disgraced 
for having committed Socrates’ crime of ‘corrupting the youth’. 
On the 24th July the Vice-Commissar for Foreign Trade, Monsieur 
Sudin, accused his own def)artment of ‘ carelessness, mismanagement, 
dishonesty and criminal wrecking of Soviet interests’. (By this time 
Monsieur Rosengolz, the dismissed Commissar for Foreign Trade, 
was under arrest.) Next day it was the turn of the Press to become 
the target of the denunciations which it had so often been its duty 
to report in the case of other victims. On the 1st August the Hun- 
garian Communist refugee Bela Kun, who had escaped the White 
Terror in his own country after his brief reign there in 1919,^ was 
reported to have met his fate at Stalin’s hands. On the same date 
(which, appropriately, was a Sunday) it was announced that thirty 
‘practitioners of religion’ from Orel were to be put on trial. On the 
4th August three officials were sentenced to death at Novorossisk 
on the charge of having poisoned 122 workers with infected liver- 
sausage. At about the same time the staffs of hospitals in Leningrad 
were accused of having wantonly administered morphia to children 
and of having caused many deaths in Tajikistan by sending bad 
serum to that outlying constituent state member of the Soviet Union. 
It was not, however, this serum, but Stalin’s more deadly ‘purge’, 
that had already deprived Tajikistan of the services of her principal 
administrators, from the Prime Minister downwards. Espionage was 
the offence with which they were charged ; and in the adjoining 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Uzbekistan, at Tashkend, the arrest of 
a Muslim itinerant preacher on the same charge was reported on the 
7th August. 

By the 8th August the witch-hunt in the ranks of the Komsomol 
had spread from Moscow as far south as the Ukraine and as far east 
as Western Siberia. The 10th brought announcements of further 
arrests in Tajikistan, Tashkend, Armenia, Abkhazia, the Don Basin 
and the Urals, and the 11th the announcement of seventy-two more 
executions of employees of the Trans-Siberian Railway (the sham- 
bles, this time, was at Irkutsk). On the 11th August Monsieur 
Besimiansky, who had performed the functions of a Soviet Poet 
Laureate, was expelled from the All Union Communist Party. At 
about the same time the Central Asian ‘purge’ spread from Taji- 

^ See The History of the Peace Confere^ice, vol. i, pp. 353-7 ; vol. iv, pp. 169- 
61. 
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kistan and Uzbekistan into Turkmenistan ; and the National Theatre 
of Armenia was arraigned for staging too few Russian plays and none 
at all from Georgia. On the 19th August the Irkutsk edition of 
Pravda reported the execution of thirty -four alleged members of a 
‘Trotskyite-Rightist, anti-Soviet terrorist organization’ in Central 
Siberia. At Leningrad, on a charge of ‘murderous sabotage’, eight 
men were shot on the 20th August and nine more on the 23rd. At 
about the same time the Scientific Academy of Moscow was ‘ i3urged ’ 
for having improperly granted certificates to unsatisfactory exami- 
nees ; eight alleged members of a Trotskyite gang of terrorists were 
sentenced to death by the Moscow Military Tribunal on the charge 
of having specialized in the assassination of Stakhanovites ; and the 
President of the Executive Committee of the Moscow Soviet, Filatov, 
was dismissed. 

Before the end of August a mawla and a schoolmaster in Kirghi- 
zistan were sentenced to death for ‘ corrupting the youth ’ (they had 
been telling ghost-stories to children), while seven death sentences 
were passed at Ostrov, in the Lenmgrad district, on charges of 
‘agricultural sabotage seven others at Tifiis on the same count, and 
fourteen at Minsk against ‘Trotskyite poisoners’ of the rations of 
Red Army imits in White Russia. In the fortnight ending on the 
6th September seven trials at Leningrad were reported to have 
produced fifty-one sentences in all. In the Vladikavkaz district ten 
‘Bukharinite Right Wing wreckers of collective farming and fomen- 
ters of armed revolt’ were sentenced to death on the 6th September ; 
and in Uzbekistan the same day saw the ‘liquidation’ of Ikramov, 
who had just been ‘liquidating’ the President of that Republic, 
Fa’izu’llah Khojayev. On the 10th September the Prime Minister 
of Tajikistan, Rahimbeyev, was disgraced. At Leningrad, in the 
meantime, three male cooks had been convicted by a military tri- 
bunal and shot on a charge of having, for counter-revolutionary 
terroristic purposes, deliberately given ptomaine poisoning to fifteen 
performers in an anti-gas drill. 

At Moscow on the 15th September it was announced that Mon- 
sieur Krylenko (one of Lenin’s own comi)anions) had been dismissed 
from the Commissariat of Justice of the R.S.F.S.R. On the 17th it 
was announced that there had just been a general ‘purge’ in the 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of Baahqyrdistan. On the 19th 
twenty more death sentences on railway employees were reported 
from Voroshilov-Ussurisk, and six death sentences on Trotskyite- 
Bukharinites from Kolushkino, near Rostov-on-Don. The same day 
brought news of a general ‘purge’ in Kirghizistan, and the 22nd 
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September news of high treason in Eastern Karelia. On the latter 
date death sentences were passed on eight petty officials of the 
Lotoshina district of the province of Moscow. On the 26th Septem- 
ber twenty-one persons were executed on charges of agricultural 
sabotage in various parts of Russia-in-Europe, while at Irkutsk 
fifteen persons were condemned to death for terrorism and larceny. 
On the 27th it was announced that Monsieur Loredkipanidze, the 
President of the Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of Ajaristan, 
was on trial at Batum in company with ten of his colleagues. By this 
time the ‘purge’ was sweeping through Armenia and Azerbaijan. 
On the 28th thirty -one more death sentences were passed on charges 
of agricultural sabotage. On the 29th there were sixteen more shoot- 
ings in Leningrad. 

At the beginning of October the ‘purge’ was still proceeding in 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. On the 3rd October the Batum trial 
ended in the shooting of the President of Ajaristan together with the 
Vice-President and six other high officers of state. On the 4th Octo- 
ber it was announced that eight employees of the Grain Trust had 
been sentenced to death on the charge of damaging food supplies 
(bringing the number of death sentences passed on this charge up 
to the figure of 114 within a fortnight). Simultaneously, the director 
of the Moscow Zoological Gardens, Monsieur Ostrovsky, was dis- 
missed, and the head animal-feeder and a keeper were arrested. 

They were charged with scaring the animals and giving them stomach 
ailments. Specific charges against the zoo employees, as announced 
by the newspaper Izveslia, included: 

Staging ballet dances in the park ; 

Frightening the beasts with outdoor radio loud-speakers ; 

Slaughtering bears and water buffalo, distributing the meat among 
the keepers, and then remarking on the fatness of other animals ; 

Allowing tacks in bread for guinea-hens, and permitting strychnine 
in sausages given to badgers. 

Prince Myshitsky, zoologist, was charged with denying veterinary 
treatment for sick animals. The head animal-keeper was accused of 
having a spy contact.^ 

The tornado which thus had swept through the Zoological Gardens 
at Moscow descended, two days later, upon the naval base at Kron- 
stadt. On that date it was announced that Admiral Orlov had been 
deposed from the supreme command of the Soviet naval forces. At 
Moscow the dismissal of the Commissar for Defence Industry, 
Monsieur Rukhimovich, was announced on the 16th October, and 
the same day brought news of a general ‘purge’ of officials, from the 
^ The New York Times, 5th October, 1937. 
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Prime Minister downwards, in the Buriat Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic in the neighbourhood of Lake Baikal. At Minsk 
on the 17th it was reported that nine petty officials of the Zhoblin 
district of White Russia had been put to death on the charge of having 
plotted insurrection against the Soviet regime in the event of war 
with Poland and Germany. On the 19th twenty-four more execu- 
tions on the charge of railway sabotage were reported from Svobodny . 
Next day it was announced that fifty -four persons had been shot at 
the capital of the Buriat Republic, Ulan Uday (the ci-devant Verkhne 
Udinsk), on the 12th. On the 21st October it was rei)orted that there 
had been a drastic ‘ purge ’ of the police — w ho had been infected with 
‘nationalist bourgeois delusions’ — in the regions of Pskov, Lenin- 
grad, Eastern Karelia and Murmansk. On the 29th it was announced 
that the Union Commissar for Agriculture, Monsieur Chernov, had 
been dismissed, and that fifty-two more death sentences had been 
passed on charges of ‘agricultural sabotage’. 

Meanwhile, in Azerbaijan, the ‘purge’ had reached the stage of a 
trial of foui'teen high officials, wdiich opened on the 27th October 
and resulted in nine executions. In the Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Abkhazia, thirteen high officials were put on trial on 
the 29th October on the charge of having plotted to murder Stalin, 
and ten of them were convicted and executed. On the 12th November 
it was reported that the Soviet Ambassadors to Germany, Poland 
and Turkey had been arrested, and that the Acting President of the 
White Russian Republic had been ‘liberated from his duties’. In 
December it became known that two representatives of the Soviet 
Government abroad had sought, and been granted, asylum in France. 
One of the refugees was General Krivitsky, the chief inspector of 
Soviet mihtary contracts abroad ; the other was Monsieur Barmin, 
the charge d'affaires at the Soviet Legation in Athens. Monsieur 
Barmin had applied (no doubt prudently) for a visa for France 
because the Communist Party cell in his Legation had ominously 
insisted that a tea-party between the charge d'affaires and the captain 
of a Soviet ship that had put into harbour in the Peiraeus was to 
take place on board the ship and not in the drawing-room of the 
Legation. 

On the 16th December it was announced that the entire Astro- 
nomical Council of the Moscow Academy of Sciences had been liqui- 
dated for ‘ wrecking Astronomy ’ (for some time past there had been 
complaints in the Soviet Press that Astronomy was not being turned 
to proper account for the anti-God propaganda in universities, 
schools and workers’ clubs). On the 19th December it was announced 
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that eight eminent Bolsheviks had been executed. The list included 
the well-known names of the ex-diplomatist Karakhan^ and the 
former Secretary of the Central Executive Committee, Yenukidze. 
On the 20th December ‘the twentieth birthday of the Cheka was 
officially celebrated ... as the “all Union popular festival of victory ’’ 
with concerts, meetings, and lectures in all factories, entertainments 
in schools, treats for tiny tots inhabiting homes and orphanages, and 
banquets in important Cheka centres for upper or ruling officials. 
Moscow’s prison festival culminated in a great after-dinner concert 
in the Grand Theatre in honour of the agents of the Commissariat of 
the Interior (the successor of the Cheka and the G.P.U.).’^ 

The orgy of ‘witch-hunting’ which has been imperfectly recorded 
above occurred in a country which, at the time, was not only a state 
member of the League of Nations but was also blessed with a demo- 
cratic (Jonstitution. Its adoption, nemine contradicente, on the 5th 
December, 1936, has been recorded in the preceding volume.^ The 
elections to the two chambers of the new Soviet Union Parliament 
were held on the 12th December, 1937, and revealed a unanimity 
in support of Stalin which was almost up to the standard of Herr 
Hitler’s plebiscites before the leader of the Third Reich had surpassed 
all his own previous records in his plebiscite of the 10th April, 1938, 
on the Anschluss of Austria. Out of an electorate of 94,138,159, no 
less than 91,113,153 (i.e. about 96*5 per cent.) cast their votes, and 
thereby turned 1,143 unopposed candidates into 1,143 deputies. To 
Western eyes the Soviet Union in the year 1937 wore the appearance 
of a gigantic madhouse ; and the effect seemed too vast to be ac- 
counted for by dementia in one man’s brain, however great the single 
madman’s power. It seemed, indeed, more probable that the appa- 
rent all-powerfulness of the tyrant in the Kremlin was the effect of 
his madness rather than its cause, and that Stalin’s strength, like 
Hitler’s, lay in his representativeness. Stalin’s madness was perhaps 
a reflection of the mental condition of the 170,000,000 inhabitants 
of the Soviet Union; and there was enough to account for these 
people’s mental state in their social history. By 1937 little less than 
two-and-a-half centuries had passed since the backward population 
of Muscovy had first been subjected to the unnatural regime of a 
ruthlessly compulsory and feverishly hasty ‘Westernization’ by 
Lenin’s forerunner Peter the Great, while twenty years had passed 

^ See the Survey for 1924, p. 222 ; the Survey for 1925, vol. ii, pp. 334, 337, 
346-8, 366-7, 380; the Survey for 1926, pp. 281, 282; the Survey for 1929, 
pp. 367-8 ; the Survey for 1930, p. 369 ; the Survey for 1934, p. 686. 

* The Times, 21st December, 1937. 

* The Survey for 1936, p. 376. 
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since the living generation had begun to be chastised with Lenin’s 
scorpions in place of Peter’s whips. It was not surprising that their 
nerves should have given way under this latest and sharpest turn of 
the screw. At any rate, whatever the explanation, the fact of Mus- 
covy’s madness^ in a.d. 1937 was not in doubt ; and this extraordinary 
event in the domestic history of one of the seven Great Powers of 
the day has been dealt with at some length in this Survey because 
of its vital bearing upon the contemporary international Balance of 
Power. 

(d) The Hesitancy of Great Britain and France 

At a moment when the Soviet Union had thus reduced itself to 
an unknown quantity while the United States was still holding aloof, 
the list of effective members of the League of Nations included only 
two Great Powers out of seven ; and the effectiveness, in this field, 
of even these two Powers could not be taken for granted. At this 
time both the two West-European democratic Powers were suffering 
from a partial paralysis of the will which was a penalty of tiieir 
virtues as well as their vices. The British and the French people 
alike were animated with a horror of war which deterred them from 
taking any initiative — however desirable in the public interest of 
Mankind and however urgent for the safeguarding of their own vital 
national interests — if this initiative could be shown to involve any 
appreciable risk of war.^ If this common virtue of pacific -minded ness 
impeded France and Great Britain from throwing their full weight 
into their support of the Covenant under the international conditions 
prevailing in 1937, they were further inhibited by their respective 
national vices. In their attitude towards the I.«eague of Nations and 
all that it stood for, the British were excessively lukewarm and the 
French excessively self-seeking. 

The lukewarmness of the British towards the League was to be 
measured, not so much by a comparison with contemporary standards 
in other countries, as in the historical perspective of Great Britain’s 
own past policy and future prospects. An observer who took the 
former of these two measures might have found that the United 
Kingdom League of Nations Union was a decidedly more powerful 

1 A critic has made the pertinent comment that, if you cannot ‘indict’ a 
nation, you cannot ‘certify’ a nation either. It is true that a collection of 
human beings cannot be treated or regarded as an individual in any but a 
metaphorical sense, and it is also notorious that this particular use of the 
device of analogy is full of pitfalls. At the same time it is difficult to find any 
other figure of speech for dealing with the unquestionably real phenomena of 
mass psychology. ^ See also vol. ii, pp. 136-8. 
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and effective body than any similar private society that had been 
organized with the same object in any other country during the 
post-war period. On the other hand, the amount of the support 
which the League of Nations received in the United Kingdom may 
seem no longer imposingly great, but rather surprisingly small, when 
we take our comparative view in the time-dimension instead of in 
the s])ace-dimension. 

British support of the League in the post-war years might have 
been expected to be strong because, under the particular condi- 
tions of the time, this was manifestly the most promising way of 
trying to carry on a policy which Great Britain had pursued con- 
sistently and successfully ever since she had come to rank as a 
Great Power. 

The secret of Great Britain’s success in the competition between 
the Great Powers of the modem Western World had lain in her con- 
stant concern, and her singular ability, to make her own national 
interests harmonize with the general interests of a preponderant part 
of the international society of which she was a member.^ The British 
Empire overseas might be regarded as a gratuity which Great 
Britain had received from the majority of the states of Europe for 
assisting them to preserve the Balance of Power against the ambi- 
tions of a succession of Great Powers which had been tempted, each 
in its turn, to grasp at the alluring prize of an oecumenical supre- 
macy. This concern for the maintenance of the Balance of Power 
had never ceased to be one of the principal common interests of 
Great Britain and a majority of the other states of the Western 
World; but latterly — since the acquisition of the Second British 
Empire in the course of the General War of 1792-1815, and since 
the increase in the destructiveness of war owing to the advent of 
Industrialism and Democracy — a second common interest had arisen 
in the shape of a common concern for the maintenance of inter- 
national law and order. During the century ending in 1914, British 
sea-power, combined with British money -power, had enabled Great 
Britain to provide the world with at least the rudiments of a world- 

^ A classical exposition of tliis vital element in the tradition of British 
foreign policy had been included in Sir Eyre Crowe’s celebrated memorandum 
of the 1st January, 1907, on ‘The Present State of British Relations with 
France and Germany’: ‘The danger [of a hostile combination] can in practice 
only be averted — and history shows that it has been so averted — on condition 
that the national policy of the insular and naval state is so directed as to 
harmonize with the general desires and ideals common to all mankind’ 
(British Documents on the Origins of the War of 1914-18, edited by G. P. Gooch 
and Harold Temperley and ^ published by H.M. Stationery Office, vol. iii, 
p. 402). 
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order out of her own national resources.^ These solely British re- 
sources, however, had been proved, by the outbreak of the General 
War of 1914~18, to be no longer adequate for the performance of 
their great and ever-growing task. At the Peace Conference of Paris 
it was already evident that, if the rudimentary world-order of the 
pre-war era was to be restored and strengthened, this could only be 
done by putting the Pax Brifaniiica into commission ; and the 
League of Nations which was then established might be described 
not inaccurately, at any rate from the British point of view, as an 
attempt to maintain and improve an international public service of 
British origin by placing it on a co-operative basis. 

On this showing, the League provided the field for pureuing, under 
post-war conditions, the pre-war British policy of making British 
interests and general interests jump together; and the apparent 
failure of the greater part of the British ‘Governing Class’ to grasj) 
this fact and to act upon it might seem to indicate that this class 
was losing that sharp sense of political realities for which it had been 
justly renowned in the past. Indeed, if this were the true touchstone 
of political ‘realism’ in Great Britain in these days, almost the only 
indubitable ‘realist’ was Mr. Winston Churchill, who was never 
weary of presenting the League to his countrymeirs attention as the 
latest instrument for carrying out the traditional foreign policy of 
the country. 

Whatever exertion and sacrifice we made [said Mr. Churchili in the 
House of Commons at Westminster on the 7th March, 1938] we would 
not be strong enough for a long time to preserve our national indepen- 
dence and our Empire by acting alone. We must on this occasion seek 
a firm and sure ally or allies within the ambit of the Covenant of the 
League so as to enable us to present in the aggregate a genuine and 
sufficient preponderance of force to deter an aggressor. Then, when we 
had marshalled and organized superior strength among the nations and 
in our own country, should we be able, by good will and wise magna- 
nimity, to find our way back to those domains from wffiich we now 
seem to have been driven — those domains of assured peace, of freedom, 
and even of sanity. 

This was, however, the voice of one crying in the wilderness ; for 
most of the British statesmen and publicists who took a hand in 
shaping British public opinion in regard to the League during these 
post-war years concurred with one another in presenting ‘the 
Genevan institution’ as a new departure which was not part and 

^ Another contribution towards the establishment of a world order, which 
was made, during the same hundred years, by the institution of ‘the Concert 
of Europe has been noticed on pp. 6-7, above. 
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parcel of the historic tissue of international life. In this unrealistically 
abstract and academic light the British anima naturaliter liberalis 
tended to hail the League as a heaven-sent panacea for the ancient 
social malady of international anarchy, while in the selfsame light 
the British anima naturaliter conservatoria saw the selfsame institu- 
tion as one of the passing foibles of the cranks : a utopia which might 
be tolerated in times of ease as a harmless luxury, but which must be 
sternly frowned upon as ‘midsummer madness’^ in times of stress, 
and which must be resolutely brushed aside, or even brutally 
trampled in the mud, if ever the path of the Covenant threatened to 
become a road to war. 

Indeed, Mr. Churchill might have indicted his fellow Conservatives, 
had he chosen, for having willed the means to the proper post-war 
foreign policy for Great Britain without having ever willed the end 
itself ; and, conversely, the Conservatives could, and did, effectively 
gibe at the Opposition for having willed an end for which they had 
never willed the means. It was indeed true that, throughout the 
thirteen years following the Armistice of the 11th November, 1918, 
the Ijeft in Great Britain had advocated a policy of fulfilling the 
Covenant up to the maximum, w'hile at the same time advocating a 
policy of reducing armaments to a minimum, with little regard to the 
military aspect of British international obligations. It was not till 
the Abyssinian issue of 1935-6 had brought Great Britain within 
sight of war, in fulfilment of the Covenant, against another Great 
Power that the British Left split^ into a consistently and impenitently 
‘pacifist' minority and a ‘ sanctionist’ majority who were now willing 
to reverse their attitude on armaments for the sake of persevering 
in their policy of supporting the League. This abrupt volte-face 
of a majority of the Opposition made it possible for the Govern- 
ment — after a two-years’ time-lag which, in Mr. Baldwin’s 
declared opinion, was the inevitable price of Democracy^ — to start a 
process of rearmament on the grand scale'^ with at least the passive 
acquiescence of almost the whole country. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment’s lukewarmness towards the political purposes of rearmament 
as expounded by Mr. Churchill, and the Opposition’s lukewarmness 

* Mr. Neville Cbamberlain on the 10th June, 1936, apropos of the question 
of continuing sanctions against Italy after she had brought her campaign 
against Abyssinia to a successful conclusion (see the Survey for 1935, vol. ii, 
pp. 462-4). 

* See the Survey for 1935, vol. ii, section (ii) (e), especially pp. 61-3. 

* ‘Democracy may lag two years behind a Dictator’ (Mr. Baldwin at Glas- 
gow on the 18th November, 1936). 

* See the Survey for 1936, Part I, section (iii) (c). 
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towards the military means of supporting the League, both still per- 
sisted at the time of writing in the spring of 1938 ; and this 'unrealis- 
tic ’ division of British opinion was a source of moral weakness which 
was thrown into ever sharper relief by the progress in the United 
Kingdom’s material preparations for war.^ 

If it was a deficiency in ‘ realism ' that made the British attitude 
towards the League unduly lukewarm, it was perhaps an excess of 
‘realism’ that made the French attitude unduly self-interested. In 
1937 Mr. Churchill’s longer-sighted reckoning of 'enlightened self- 
interest’ was stUl making remarkably little imj)re8sion upon the 
minds of even the intelligent public in the English-speaking countries 
— perhaps because even the seven million inhabitants of London were 
slow to awake from the illusion that they had been invested with an 
inalienable and everlasting security against hostile attack from 
abroad by a fortunate geographical accident that in truth had re- 
cently been corrected by the invention of aero])lanes. A habit of 
mind that had been induced by hundreds of years of history could 
not be eradicated by the contrary experience of half a lifetime. It 
was therefore in continental France, and not in the hitherto insular 
English-speaking countries, that the idea of collective security j)roved 
strong enough, in the post-war period, to dominate public policy 
persistently, whatever administration might be momentarily in office. 

A comparison of the respective French and British attitudes in 
1919 and in 1937 might give, at first sight, the impression that the 
two peoples had exchanged roles. In 1919 the league had been 
forced upon the attention of the French as a quasi-religious and 
wholly fantastic Anglo-American jjroject of much the same order of 
foolishness as the Tsar Alexander I’s Holy Alliance. In 1937 tlie 
French were clinging to the Covenant while the British ‘ Governing 
Class’ were showing signs of impatience to banish this i)iece of Anglo- 
Saxon bric-li-brac to the lumber-room. The truth was, no doubt, that 
in the interval the French, without swerving from the pursuit of their 
own national interests, had come to perceive how the League might 
be pressed into the service of these. 

After the experience of France in the General War of 1914-18 it 
was no longer possible for any Frenchman to hug the illusion, which 
died so hard on the English side of the Channel, that he was the citizen 

^ The confusion of motives, aims and views in Great Britain at this time 
was illustrated by the strange mesalliance between a pacifist Labour and an 
isolationist Conservative opinion, and by a perhaps equally strange inclination 
(of which the present writer was at times conscious in himself) on the part of 
convinced collectivists to make use of arguments drawn from the armoury of 
Imperialism. 
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of a country which was capable (in the language of the Covenant) of 
'standing’ by itself ‘under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world’. Even on the morrow of the Armistice, when Germany was 
lying prostrate, the French were acutely aware that they would no 
more be able to retain the fruits of victory than they would have 
been able to win the war without allies, and they read the Covenant 
as an indenture of partnership between France and any other states 
that might be willing to collaborate with her in maintaining the 
post-Armistice superiority of the anti-German camp in Europe over 
(Jermany. In French eyes the League was primarily an instrument 
for })erpotuating, to Germany’s disadvantage, a peace settlement 
which, on all the precedents, was bound to be transitory ; and, ex- 
ce]>t in so far as the League could be made to minister to this French 
tour de force, the French had little interest in, or feeling for, it — 
as was shown by their extreme indifference to the breach of the 
(bvenant by Japan in Manchuria in 1931, and by their energetic, 
determined and decisive intervention to prevent any effective ap- 
])lication of the Covenant against Italy in Abyssinia in 1935-6. In 
that supreme crisis of the League the French saw, not the danger of 
a defeat of all the post-war hopes of establishing a world -order, but 
merely the danger of Italy’s abandoning the Stresa Front and enter- 
ing into an entente with Germany. Monsieur Flandin had no use for 
the League if, instead of assisting France to maintain her anti- 
German front at the necessary strength, it threatened to drive a Great 
Power into the German camp out of the French. This French out- 
look explains why the French, when they had done little or nothing 
for the League in Asia in 1931 and had actually done their worst 
for it in Africa in 1935-6, were still striving in 1937 to bolster it up 
in Emope. For the French the Ijeague signified, in the last resort, 
an ‘ ideological ‘ facade that lent an air of principle and virtue to the 
military alliances between France and certain other European states 
on Germany’s opposite flank which had as good reason as France had 
to dread and resist the process of Germany’s resurgence. 

It may be noted that this was neither a French idiosyncrasj' nor 
a newfangled craze. 

The French had, in fact, come to see in the League a new instru- 
ment for carrying out one of the traditional operations of diplomacy. 
Long before the League of Nations, or any of the preceding schemes 
for establishing international law and order, had been mooted, it was 
already a commonplace of international statesmanship that the best 
defence for the integrity of the statesman’s own country was often to 
be found in defending the integrity of a neighbour. Indeed, it was 
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almost of the essence of a Great Power’s foreign policy that it should 
not contemplate submitting to the indignity of allowing its own 
territory to be made a target for attack/ but should take it as a casus 
belli if its adversary ventured to trespass upon the no-man’s-land 
between the two opposing camps. Great Britain, for example, had 
asserted her title to rank as a Great Power by thriqe fighting France 
on Flemish, and not on British, soil in a war for the vindication of the 
integrity of the Netherlands as a buffer state for Great Britain,^ and 
again by fighting Russia in the Crimea, and not on the Indus, in a 
war for the vindication of the integrity of Turkey as a buffer state for 
British India. The same policy had been extended to the defence of 
the integrity of an ally on the enemy’s opposite flank. In the Middle 
Ages France had thus championed Scotland against England; and 
she was therefore following an old-established tradition of statecraft 
in refusing, in 1937, to disinterest herself in the fate of the European 
countries to the east of ‘the Rome-Berlin Axis’. 

(e) The Sabotaging of the League by ‘the Triangle’ 

The French use — or abuse — of the League helped to confirm (^rer- 
many in a view of ‘ the Genevan institution ’ which she shared with 
Italy and Japan. On this view the League was primarily a hypo- 
critical device for giving a spurious moral sanction to a momentary 
international distribution of this world’s goods which was grossly 
inequitable. This thesis did not quite hold water, since the first of the 
Great Powers to turn its back on the League had been the United 
States,*’* which was the Power with the greatest possessions of all,^ while 
the Soviet Union, which was the second richest of the ‘possessor- 
Powers at least in potential wealth, had been the last of the Great 
Powers to apply for membership.^ Nevertheless, there was a grain of 
truth in this hostile reading of the use to which the League had in fact 

^ This point is made in a passage, quoted on p. 11, above, from a letter 
written, towards the close of the year under review, by the American statesman 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson. 

2 First in the War of the Spanish Succession, and then again in 1792 at the 
beginning, and in 1815 at the close, of the general war between Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic France and the other Powers of the Western World of the day. 

® See The History of the Teace Conference of Paris, vol. vi. 

^ These great American possessions, however, were none of them derived 
from the spoils of the peace settlement of 1919-20, and were also none of 
them directly or immediately in jeopardy. 

® See the Survey for 1934, Part III B, section (i) (c). The German view of 
the League had been held, and expressed, by the Soviet Government down 
to the eve of their own application for membership — with the merely verbal 
difference that, in the Russian vocabulary of vituperation, the League Powers 
were called ‘capitaHsts’ instead of ‘victors’. 
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been put (whatever might have been its founders’ intentions) ; and 
this grain was magnified by the ‘anti-League ’ Powers because it gave 
them an opening for presenting their own attitude and conduct, both 
to themselves and to the world at large, in a not unflattering light. 
They repudiated, with a not altogether fictitious indignation, their 
opponents’ opprobrious picture of them as ‘gangsters’ who were 
working to overthrow the rule of law in order to gain a free hand for 
committing the crimes which they were planning. They offered an 
alternative picture of themselves as prisoners ‘rightly struggling to 
be free ’ from fetters that had been fastened upon them by swindlers 
dressed up as policemen. 

This denunciation of the League as the ‘possessor-Powers’ ’ specious 
instrument of injustice had been heard on Japanese and Italian lips 
when Japan and Italy had, each in turn, run full tilt against ‘the 
Genevan institution’. Germany had avoided a head-on collision as 
yet — that is to say, down to the time of writing in April 1938. At 
the same time, Germany’s resentment against the League was har- 
boured with juster cause — and was therefore probably believed in 
with firmer conviction and felt with deeper emotion — than either 
Japan’s resentment or Italy’s. The two latter Powers, after all, had 
emerged from the General War of 1914-18 on the winning side ; and 
their grievance in regard to the peace settlement^ was that their war 
gains had been disproportionately slight by comparison with their 
allies’ profits and with their own deserts and expectations. On the 
other hand, Germany, as the principal vanquished Power, had had to 
make her contribution to the payment of Italy’s and Japan’s, as well 
as France’s and Great Britain’s, bill; and she had therefore a better 
case than either of her eventual associates for representing that she 
had first been shamelessly robbed and then been cynically put in 
irons in order to prevent her from taking steps to recover her stolen 
property. On these psychological grounds, taken together with Ger- 
many’s pre-eminence over Italy and Japan in latent physical strength, 
the German campaign against the League in particular, and against 
the principle of collective security in general, was decidedly the most 
formidable of the three. 

^ The most substantial grievance of an international order under which Italy 
and Japan laboured in the post-war period had nothing to do either with the 
peace settlement or with the League of Nations, since it consisted in the reper- 
cussions, upon the domestic life of these two Powers with dense, and still rapidly 
increasing, populations, of the post-war restrictions on immigration into the 
United States (see the Survey for 1924, Part I B, sections (ii) and (vi)). 
Japan’s grievance under this head was not the less grievous for being moral 
rather than material. 
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In 1937 this issue was debated at long range between German 
spokesmen on one side and French and British spokesmen on the 
other. 

On the 12th January, 1937, in a speech delivered at the annual 
dinner of the Foreign Press Association in London, Mr. Eden dwelt 
on the necessity for international co-operation and asked for recogni- 
tion of the ‘fundamental fact that in the modern world nations are 
all members one of another, economically if not politically Again, 
on the 19th January in the House of Commons, Mr. Eden argued that 
‘economic collaboration and political appeasement must go hand in 
hand ’ ; and he went on to apply this general j>roposition to the 
particular case of Germany : 

The future of Germany and the part she is to play in Europe is to- 
day the main pre-occupation of all Europe. Here is a great nation of 
65,000,000 people in the very centre of our Continent which has exalted 
race and nationalism into a creed which is practised with the same 
fervour as it is preached. All the world is asking at this present time 
whither these doctrines are to lead Germany, whither they are to lead 
all of us ? . . . Europe cannot go on drifting to a more and more uncertain 
future. She cannot be torn between acute national rivalries and vio- 
lently opposed ideologies, and hope to survive without bearing scars 
which will last for a generation. Germany has it in her power to influ- 
ence a choice which will decide not only her fate, but that of Europe. 
If she chooses co-operation, there is nobody in this country who will 
not assist wholeheartedly to remove misunderstandings and to make 
the way smooth for peace and prosperity. 

The German Press comment on both these speeches of Mr. Eden’s 
was adverse. It was intimated that Germany was unwilling to enter 
into any general settlement that would require of her a modifi- 
cation of her own national policies. And Mr. Eden was taken to 
task by Herr Hitler himself on the 30th January in the Reichstag 
for representing the German Four-Year Plan of economic develop- 
ment as a rejection of the idea of international economic co-operation ; 
for suggesting that the level of national armaments should be a matter 
for international agreement (when Italy and Japan, as well as Ger- 
many, knew better) ; and, above all, for clinging to the League of 
Nations. Some of Germany’s views and intentions which were 
apparently incompatible with the Covenant in Herr Hitler’s own 
estimation were set forth in this speech : 

The unreasonable division of the world into peoples who have and 
peoples who have not does not remove or solve problems. If it is to be 
the task of the League of Nations only to guarantee the existing state 
of the world and to safeguard it for all time, then we might as well 
entrust it also with the task of guarding the high tide and the low tide, 
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or of regulating for the future the direction of the Gulf Stream. Its 
continued existence depends on the extent to which it is realized that 
necessary reforms which concern the relations of the nations must be 
considered and put into practice. 

If the Gulf Stream which the League was vainly striving to dam was 
to be interpreted as signifying Germany’s Drang nach Sudosten, then 
it might be inferred that one of the ‘necessary reforms ’ that the Ger- 
man Fuhrer had in mind was the suppression of a number of Central 
and East European Saisonsstaaten, 

The bad reception which Mr. Eden’s speeches thus encountered in 
Germany was also the fate of a speech by Monsieur Blum at Lyon 
on the 24th January in which the French Prime Minister underlined 
the British Foreign Secretary’s thesis. In taking up the suggestion 
that there should be ‘direct conversations’ between France and 
Germany, Monsieur Blum took care to rule out in advance the 
possibility that such conversations might lead to a bilateral arrange- 
ment between France and Germany alone. The French Prime 
Minister expounded the French theory — ‘ based on reality ’ — as being 
that 

no engagement limited to France would guarantee the security of 
France. . . . Our objective is still the settlement of European problems. 
We have proved that to achieve this we are ready to make the frankest 
and most unselfish contribution, but it is in view of a general settlement, 
or within a general settlement, that we seek a solution of the Franco- 
German problem. 

Monsieur Blum expressly disclaimed any intention of driving a 
bargain in which Germany would be required to make political con- 
cessions in exchange for receiving economic advantages ; but at the 
same time he drew attention to the indissolubility of the inter- 
dependence of economic recovery and armaments limitation. The 
French Prime Minister’s proposal was described in the columns of 
the Volkischer Beobachter as 

a political-economic barter transaction which is not far removed from 
being a dubious deal of genuinely Oriental pattern, a deal intended to 
provide France with fresh security, less for herself than for her little 
and big clients in the Middle and Eastern European area, including the 
Soviets. 

In the eyes of the official organ of the National-Socialist Party, 
Monsieur Blum’s crowning offence in this speech was his re-avowal 
of ‘a long-cherished, never-abandoned desire’ for an armaments 
agreement ‘with the Reich and all the rest of the world’. 

The French Prime Minister’s theme was taken up by the French 
Foreign Minister, Monsieur Delbos, in a speech delivered on the 
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31st January, 1937, at Chateauroux, and this speech likewise was 
ill-received in Germany — particularly a reminder in it of the links 
between France and the Soviet Union : 

We feel that we have strengthened general peace, at the same time as 
we have strengthened French security, by tightening the bonds which 
unite us to other peaceful- minded countries. Our intimate relationship 
with England, the solidarity of our agreements with the Little Entente, 
Poland and the U.S.S.R., constitute for us so many guarantees in our 
struggle against war. 

A no less hostile reception was given in Germany to Mr. Eden’s 
speech in the House- of Commons on the 2nd March — in spite of the 
fact that on this occasion Mr. Eden had been addressing himself 
mainly to the Parliamentary Opposition and had been concerned to 
circumscribe, more narrowly than was to their taste, the limits of 
British obligations under the Covenant. The same hostility was 
shown in Germany again to Mr. Eden’s speech in the League Assembly 
at Geneva on the 20th September, which had concluded on the note 
that ' by co-operation we can achieve much ; in conflict we shall lose 
all’. 

The acerbity with which the German Press rejected the pleas of 
MM. Eden, Delbos and Blum for a general settlement on a basis of 
international law and order might be discounted to some extent in 
view of the personal unpopularity of Mr. Eden, and the ‘ideological’ 
unpopularity of the French Popular Front, in Nazi circles. There 
were, however, also unmistakable indications that ‘the Third Reich’ 
was opposed to the Anglo-French policy itself, and not merely to the 
statesmen who were expounding it. This came out, for example, 
d j)ropos of a statement made by the British Pacifist, Mr. George 
Lansbury, on the outcome of an interview which Herr Hitler had 
given him in Berlin on the 19th April, 1937 : 

Germany will be very willing to attend a conference and take part 
in a united effort to establish economic co-operation and mutual under- 
standing between the nations of the world, if President Roosevelt or 
the head of another great country will take the lead in calling such a 
conference. 

The text of this statement had been passed for publication by 
Herr Hitler himself ; but when the statement was taken up eagerly 
in the British Press as offering a new opportunity for reconciliation, 
the German Press explained that it merely reaffirmed a general prin- 
ciple and implied no new departure. More significant, perhaps, was 
the tenor of an address on the German Government’s attitude to- 
wards collective security and the League of Nations which was de- 
livered on the 30th October, 1937, in Munich, at a plenary session of 
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the Academy of German Law, by the Foreign Minister of the Reich, 
Herr von Neurath. The thesis of this well-considered and authorita- 
tive exposition was that the collective idea of security was an illusion 
and that a devotion to it was not the touchstone of pacific-minded- 
ness: 

Not infrequently we hear speeches from abroad which identify the un- 
conditional preference for the methods of collective security with the 
will for peace and international collaboration and, on the other hand, 
regard the declining or even the criticism of such methods as a lack of 
will for peace or collaboration. Such an identification is vTong and is 
most emphatically repudiated by us. 

More significant still was the issue on the night of the 13th November, 
1937, of a violent diatribe in the Nazi Parteikorrespondenz, suggesting 
that Lord Halifax’s then imminent visit to Germany^ might have to 
be put off because of certain conjectures in the British Press regarding 
the scope and tenor of the coming conversations. The conjecture 
that gave most offence in Germany was a suggestion that Herr Hitler 
might be prepared to postpone for a time his claims against the 
British Empire for a restitution of the former German colonies in 
exchange for a free hand for Germany in the immediate future in 
Central and Eastern Europe. This conjecture was described as an 
‘outrageous calumny’ — and this not against Lord Halifax, who had 
been accused by a British pen of being willing to repudiate British 
obligations towards third parties in order to purchase a temporary 
relief from the pressure of German claims on property that was in 
British hands. The ‘outrageous calumny’ was against Herr Hitler, 
who had been accused in this British newspaper of being willing to 
forgo, even temporarily, Germany’s ‘rights’ overseas for the sake of 
expediting the vindication of her ‘rights’ in Europe. 

Even Mr. Chamberlain, whose views on the League and collective 
security were by this time already being commended in the German 
Press on account of their alleged divergence from Mr. Eden’s, was 
taken to task in Germany for having said, in the House of Commons 
at Westminster on the 21st December, 1937, that ‘His Majesty’s 
Government would continue to give’ the League ‘their warmest 
support’, and that the Government had ‘a definite objective’ which 
was ‘ a general settlement of the grievances of the world without war 

^ See pp. 336 seqq., below. 

This was no news on Mr. Chamberlain’s lips. As far back as the 29th 
January he had declared, in a speech delivered on that date in Birmingham, 
that ‘the attainment of a general European settlement’ was ‘one of the major 
objects of British foreign policy ’ to which he hoped that it might be possible 
for the British Grovernment ‘to devote more attention’. 
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The .sincerity of Mr. Chamberlain’s pursuit of a general settlement 
was attested, after Lord Halifax’s visit to Glermany on the 17th-21st 
November and MM. Chautemps’s and Delbos’s visit to England on 
the 28th-30th November, by his reply to the question, which was put 
by Mr. Attlee in the House of Commons on the last-mentioned date, 
whether it was proposed to extend the conversa|}ions with Germany 
and with France to other countries. 

The ultimate object which we have in view is what is described as a 
general settlement. It is quite obvious that no general settlement can 
be arrived at merely by conversations between two or even three 
countries, and therefore we must ultimately contemplate that other 
countries will be brought into the conversations. At the same time I 
wish to make it clear that 1 do not think that we have got as far as the 
advisability of an immediate extension of the conversations, although 
that may come at a later stage. 

From the German standpoint, these official statements from the 
mouth of the British Prime Minister were perhaps less promising 
than an article in a British newspaper^ from the pen of Monsieur 
Flandin, a former French Prime Minister who might one day perhaps 
return to office. 

In certain quarters, France is adjured to remain intransigent in 
respect of a partial and temporary renouncement of the ideals embodied 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations. And, from the same side, it 
is proposed that France should assume the honourable but dangerous 
duties of a European policeman. Is it in France’s interest to enter into 
these views ? As long as the execution of the treaties of mutual assis- 
tance was assured, both moraUy and effectively, by the interplay of 
guarantees of co-operation consigned in the Covenant against a potential 
aggressor, it might have been possible for France to incur this risk. 
Since, however, the vanity of such collective guarantees has been 
demonstrated in practice, it is difficult for France to maintain a purely 
ideological policy. ... If France were to assume the role of a European 
Don Quixote, this would involve a maximum effort on the part of the 
French people with a view to rearmament and remilitarisation ; and the 
French nation would at the same time have to interpret and accept this 
charge in view not only of the defence of its territory when attacked, 
but also of an offensive war in which it would have to intervene against an 
alleged aggressor in virtue of a much more complex and general system 
of alliances than those of the pre-war period. 

In this passage, the French statesman implicitly conceded to the 
German Ftihrer^ that military right of way through the cordon of 

^ The Sunday Times, 19th December, 1937. 

^ Monsieur Flandin had had a talk with Dr. Goebbels in Berlin on the 13th 
December, en route from Copenhagen to Paris. 
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international law which was the essence of Herr Hitler’s demand 
upon the two Great Powers that were the last still standing pillars 
of the Covenant. It was perhaps significant that — whether indepen- 
dently or in reminiscence of Monsieur Flandin’s above-quoted phrase 
— Mr. Chamberlain, in the speech which he delivered in the House 
of Commons on the 21st December, two days after Monsieur Flandin’s 
article had appeared, contended against Mr. Attlee that to constitute 
themselves ‘the policemen of the world’ was a task beyond the 
strength of the British nation, even with the backing of the League, 
at a time when the League was ‘ mutilated ’ (by the self-erasure of 
one Great Power and the defection of three). 

The defection of Italy had, of course, taken place morally when 
Signor Mussolini had planned his aggression against Abyssinia, and 
it had been consummated de facto in the autumn of 1935 when the 
Italian troops had crossed the frontier^ and the Italian breach of the 
Covenant had been certified by the representatives of fifty states at 
Geneva.^ De jure, however, Italy remained a member of the League 
until the 11th December, 1937, when Signor Mussolini, speaking 
from his balcony to a crowd in the Piazza Venezia at Rome, an- 
nounced that Italy’s ‘unheard-of patience’ was at last exhausted, 
and that she was departing, ‘without one pang of regret, from the 
tottering temple in which they do not work for jjeace but prepare 
for war’. 

In the following sentences Signor Mussolini referred to a rumour 
that Italy was not taking this belated step entirely on her own 
initiative. 

It is simply grotesque [he declared] to beUeve, or create a belief, that our 
attitude has been determined by pressure: there has been none, and 
could not have been any. Our comrades of the Berlin and Tokyo Axis 
have shown, to tell the truth, a perfect discretion. 

After Signor Mussolini’s announcement the necessity for this dis- 
cretion was at an end, and the jubilation with which the news was 
greeted in Germany made it evident that the Reich was as much 
delighted with the Duce’s decision as if it had been the Fiihrer’s own 
idea. Italy’s secession from the League did, in fact, serve Germany’s 
interests admirably at a time when the Foreign Minister of Prance 
was touring the capitals of France’s allies on the eastern flank of ‘the 
Berlin-Rome Axis ’ in the hope of inducing them to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with France and with one another in League formation.® 

^ See the Survey for 1935, vol. ii, pp. 199-200, 382-3. 

* Op. cit., pp. 208-12. 

® See pp. 340-5, below. 
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On the 12th December, accordingly, the following statement was 
circulated by the German official news agency ; 

The decision of the Fascist Government to declare the departure of 
Italy from the League of Nations and the highly important statement 
with which the Duce has justified this decision find full understanding 
and the warmest sympathy in Germany. For some ^ time past no doubt 
could have existed as to the fundamental attitude of Italian pohcy to 
the League. . . . But it is of the greatest importance that the Italian 
Government have finally clarified the situation by the decision an- 
nounced yest/crday. 

In a final paragraph the door was not only slammed but was also 
bolted. 

The Reich Government ... in full agreement with the Italian Govern- 
ment, will not let themselves be moved from the conviction that the 
political system of Geneva is not only a failure but is pernicious. A 
return of Germany to the League will accordingly never come into 
consideration again. 

On the 15th December the Italian Government telegraphed to the 
International Labour Office at Geneva a notification of their with- 
drawal from that organization also. The Italian nationals on the 
Secretariat of the League who were at the same time officials of the 
Italian state promptly resigned from their Genevan posts. Thereafter 
the former permanent delegate of Italy at Geneva, Signor Bova- 
Scoppa, called a meeting of all the Italian officials of the Secretariat 
and the I.L.O. and informed them that, while the Italian Govern- 
ment would not exert any pressure on them, it would favour a general 
resignation on their part. 

(/) ‘The Triangle’s’ Intentions and Prospects 

Whether the spokesmen of the ‘Triangle’ Powers were right or 
wrong in their confidently proclaimed assurance that the League was 
now in extremis was a question that could only be answered by the 
course of events. There could be no doubt, however, of these Powers’ 
eagerness to overthrow the post-war system of international law and 
order; and this undoubted fact raises the question of what the 
‘Triangle’ hoped to put in the League’s vacated place. 

Its place [according to the Berlin National Zeitung of the 12th De- 
cember, 1937] has been taken by the strength of the young nations. . . . 
The triangle Germany-Italy-Japan has taken up a more universal task 
than the League ever adopted. This task of the New World is to end 
obsolete positions of monopoly and create a world-order in which the 
really vigorous nations can live together. 
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Certain rudiments of a world-policy common to all three ‘ Triangle ’ 
Powers had indeed already begun to appear. 

The first, and most valuable, trick of the ‘Fascist’ Powers’ trade 
was their profession of being engaged in a ‘ holy war ’ against ‘ Com- 
munism’ in the cause of ‘Civilization’. This gesture was nicely 
calculated to enlist in their favour the symjjathies of the Western 
bourgeoisie. In the first place, it conveyed the suggestion that the 
invaders were performing a disinterested, perilous and meritorious 
public service, for which they were entitled to reap a reward. In the 
second place it reminded the bourgeois democrats that, however 
much they might dislike Fascists, they disliked Communists still 
more, and that the deeper of these two dislikes was a common, albeit 
negative, bond between Fascism and bourgeois Democracy. 

If they could thus put, and keep. Communism ‘on the spot’ as 
(Civilization’s ‘public enemy number one’, the Germans, in particular, 
would thereby be making sure that they themselves were not going 
to be cast for that role again, as they had been cast for it in and after 
the General War of 1914-18. The Germans knew from ex])erience 
how painful and also how detrimental it was to be branded by the 
world as ‘Huns’, ‘baby-killers’, ‘pirates’, ‘kadaver-consumers’, and 
the other opprobrious labels that had been fastened on them from 
August 1914 onwards. The mark of Cain which their adversaries had 
then succeeded in affixing to them had been one of the causes of their 
defeat and one of the excuses for the harshness of the victors’ peace - 
terms. And the almost world-wide war-time feeling that the Germans 
were ‘ beyond the ])ale ’ of Civilization immediately revived — after 
having gradually died down everywhere except, perhaps, in Belgium 
and France — upon Herr Hitler’s advent to power in January 1933. 
The Nazis achieved little success in their strenuous attempts to damp 
down the this time more genuine and disinterested feelings of abhor- 
rence that were aroused, far and wide through the Western World, 
by their persecution of Jews, Marxists, Liberals and Pacifists, by 
their intolerance towards Religion, and later by their experimental 
‘frightfulness ’ in a Spanish theatre of war.^ They were more success- 
ful in persuading the Western public that Nazis were not, after all, 
the blackest criminals in a world that was also infested by Bolsheviks. 

This ‘preventive ’ use of the Bolshevik bogy for occupying a pedes- 
tal in the Western Chamber of Horrors on which the Nazis them- 
selves might otherwise have been forced to stand was evidently of 
special moment to a nation who had an evil reputation of their own 
to live down. But the same theatrical property was also not without 
^ See the Survey for 1937, vol. ii. p. 186. 
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its value for Germany’s two ‘totalitarian’ partners, since Italian 
Fascism and Japanese militarism were only less unpopular than 
German National-Socialism in the eyes of the Western public, and 
this a priori odium, which these other two varieties of ‘totalitarian- 
ism ’ almost automatically incurred simply for being what they were, 
had latterly been enhanced by the hatefulness of their doing what 
they had done — the Japanese in Manchuria and in intra-mural China 
since the autumn of 1931, and the Italians in Abyssinia since the 
autumn of 1935. 

If the ‘Triangle’ Powers’ anti-Communist ‘holy war’ was thus 
valuable as a prophjdactic, it was also valuable as a stalking-horse. 
So long as he w^as careful to show the glint, and jingle the trappings, 
of his crusader’s armour, the self-dubbed Fascist ‘Red Cross Knight' 
might hope to sidle up to within striking distance of an intended 
bourgeois victim before the unsuspecting creature took alarm. The 
blow could then be delivered when it was too late for the victim 
to parry it and when his throat was being cut and his cries were 
going up to heaven, the butcher could still ])ut in a plea of ‘killing 
no murder ' ; for he could plausibh' claim to be performing the 
unpleasant but expedient public service of slaughtering cattle that 
had been infected with the Communistic foot-and-mouth disease. 

The elegance of this last device lay in its applicability to almost 
any and every victim whom the three anti-Communist crusaders 
might choose, for their own reasons, to ‘put on the spot'. They had 
merely to cast the red shirt over their victim’s shoulders — and in this 
sleight of hand they were as deft as matadors — for the stage property 
to stick and scald like a shirt of Nessus drenched in mustard gas. By 
the year 1937 it had become customary for each of the three ‘ totalita- 
rian ’ Pow ers to claim — as an integral part of its own inalienable right 
of self-defence — a title to seek out and destroy Communism in any 
country where, in the crusader’s own opinion, the monster was raising 
its head.^ This was a revival, in twentieth -century dress, of the Holy 
Alliance’s pretension to put down ‘revolution’ anywhere and every- 
where, from Hungary to Peru, in the name of ‘legitimacy’. And it 
may be noted that, in making this claim to exercise a world -wide 
police-powder, the ‘Triangle’ went far farther than the League, which 
never sought to put a constraint upon states save in the single 

^ In France, in November 1937, the conspiracy of the ‘ Cagoulards ’ was 
detected just in time. 

* Signor Mussolini, for instance, told a representative of tlie Volkisoher 
BeobacMer in January 1937 that he would regard the establishment of a 
Soviet State in Spain or in any part of it as a disturbance of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean (see voL ii, pp. 179-80). 
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eventuality of their committing aggression against their neighbours 
— whereas the ‘Triangle ’ Powers, who in one breath were denouncing 
the League for its insufferable meddlesomeness, were in the next 
breath arrogating to themselves a title to interfere, at their own dis- 
cretion and manu miliUxri, in their neighbours’ internal affairs. 

This pretension was no mere formality — as was demonstrated by 
the fact that in 1937 Italy and Germany were intervening, on the 
strength of it, in Spain, and Japan on the same excuse in China. In 
both these countries the legitimate Government had been ‘put on the 
spot' and then attacked with all the devilish engines of modern 
Western scientific w^arfare ; and if the Governments at Nanking and 
Madrid could thus be denounced and assaulted without redress, then 
few Governments in the world could feel secure. By the time when 
President Chiang Kai-shek was denounced at Tokyo as an accomplice 
of ‘ the Reds he had already disproved the accusation in advance by 
many years of strenuous activity in fighting the Communist element 
in China itself and in keeping the Soviet Union at arm’s length. As 
for the Government which had been brought into power in Madrid by 
the Spanish general election of February 1930, it was composed almost 
entirely of bourgeois Liberals and included no working-class Socialists 
or Communists and however grievously the forces of disorder in 
Spain might have broken loose during the four months that had 
elapsed between the holding of the elections and the insurrection of 
General Franco and his comrades with Italian and German assis- 
tance, ^ the regime in Spain which the two ‘Axis’ Powers thus took 
French leave to assail by force of arms was not intrinsically different 
in composition from Governments that had existed or were in exis- 
tence or might come into existence in many other countries. At that 
very time, for instance, both France and Czechoslovakia were being 
administered by Governments with a Socialist element in their com- 
position ; and the same two countries w ere also bound by treaties of 
mutual assistance with the Soviet Union. On the precedents of 
China and Spain, both Czechoslovakia and France in 1937 were 
exposed to a risk of being ‘ put on the spot ’ by one or both of the 
'Axis’ Powers and being ‘cleansed’ of their ‘infection’ in a blood- 
bath. 

This was indeed broadly hinted by Dr. Goebbels in a speech 
delivered at Hamburg on the 4th February, 1937 : 

If we are accused of having none or only very unfriendly words to 

say about Czechoslovakia, the reason is that in our opinion their mili- 
tary alliance with Moscow is a great danger for Europe. It is of no 

* See vol. ii, p. 20. * See op. <nt, pp, 29-3. 
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significance that Czechoslovak statesmen say to us that their aerodromes 
are not Red but Czechoslovak. The only question is: At whose disposal 
will the aerodromes in the last resort be placed ? Practically Czecho- 
slovakia to-day is the aircraft mother-ship of Moscow. . . . 

We see that in France things are going the way they went in Germany 
before we National Socialists called a halt. With modern technique, 
even an island can no longer remain unaffected by cultural movements 
in Europe. ... A classic example is Spain, whose struggles every German 
can observe with the deepest sympathy. The danger is acute also for 
France and for Western culture in general. ... It is important to pull 
the nations back from the threatening abyss. 

On this showing Dr. Goebbels’s master might at any moment feel it 
his duty to ‘pull back’ Denmark, for example, or one of the other 
Scandinavian states ; for while Scandinavia might be socially the 
stablest region in the whole w orld, it w'as, perhaps by the same token, 
a region in which Socialist parties, representing the working class, 
w^ere frequently in office. There was not, how^ever, any guarantee 
that a state could make sure of being immune against the ‘ Triangle’s ’ 
benevolent interference simplj^ by keeping the Socialists in the 
wilderness, as they had been kept, for instance, in Great Britain since 
1931. For a state to be in danger of being ‘put on the spot’ it was 
not necessary that there should be a positive taint of Socialism in its 
Government. In order to qualify for victimization, a state need only 
be democratic ; for it w as one of the established and loudly proclaimed 
doctrines of the ‘Fascist’ triumvirate^ that Democracy, in itself, was 
by this time effete to the point of being moribund; and that the 
manifest destiny of the ci-devant democratic states was to serve as 
dead-alive ‘earners’ or as putrefying breeding-grounds for the bacil- 
lus of Communism. In such circumstances it might — as wns perhaps 
implied in Dr. Goebbels’s pointed reference to ‘an island ’ — prove one 
day to be the duty of the world’s triumviral Sanitary Commission to 
take drastic precautionary measures in countries in the insanitarily 
democratic condition of Great Britain under the regime of ‘the 
National Government’. Mr. Eden’s ill favour in the sight of the 
Dictators has been indicated already ; but Mr. Chamberlain would be 
living (in his own phrase) ‘in an unreal world if he fancied that he 
might be able to purchase a reprieve for his British ship of state by 
throwing Jonah overboard ; for Mr. Chamberlain himself eventually 

^ See, for instance, the passage from Herr Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg on 
the 14th September, 1936, which is quoted in footnote 2 on p. 28 of the Survey 
for 1930. 

® Mr. Chamberlain made the remark that ‘the Opposition are living in an 
unreal world ’ in the course of the debate in the House of Commons at West- 
minster on the 2l8t December, 1937. 
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showed the cloven hoof in his manifestly sincere and spontaneous 
profession of faith in, and allegiance to, Democracy in the House of 
Commons at Westminster on the 7th March, 1938: 

I do not believe that a democracy need necessarily be less efficient 
than other systems of government. It may indeed sometimes lag behind 
in time in making its decisions, but at any rate Democracy can do what 
no Dictator can permit to himself ; Democracy can afford to make mis- 
takes. For the preservation of Democracy, which means the preserva- 
tion of our libert}^ I would fight myself, and I believe that the people 
of this country would fight. 

The truth was that the sole certainly effective insurance against 
being ‘ put on the spot ’ by the ‘ Triangle ’ Powers at this time lay in 
the possession of armed power in sufficient strength to deter the 
‘Triangle ’ from attempting to try conclusions ; and the apprehension 
of this truth by the British Government and public w as attested by 
the scale of the rearmament programme on which Great Britain was 
engaged in 1937.^ 

In taking out this costly insurance ]X)licy the British Govern- 
ment’s earnest hope was that it might never be their misfortune to 
have to draw^ upon their accumulating fund of armaments for the 
waging of a w ar. The prospect of being again involved in war w^as 
abhorrent to them^ — as indeed it was to the British people as a whole 
— and on this account they deprecated the suggestion that Europe, 
or the world, might split into two warring ‘ideological’ camps, while 
they proclaimed their owm determination for their part to hold aloof 
from any alignment that would be likely to promote this pernicious 
division of international forces. The particular bearing of this policy 
of the British Government of the day upon the w ar in Spain is dealt 
with in this Survey in another context.® In general terms the policy 
w^as enunciated, not for the first time, by Mr. Eden in a speech of the 
12th January, 1937, to the Foreign Press Association in London: 

One of the most disturbing tendencies in the international situation 
which became pronounced in 1936 w as the tendency to divide Europe 
into two opposing camps, divided according to two extreme political 
doctrines. I hope and think that this tendency show s signs of diminish- 
ing. There is, for instance, the exchange of assurances between this 
country and Italy, w hich is directed against no country, and which has 
been w^elcomed by other Mediterranean Powers. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have again and again stated on public platforms in this country 
that we repudiate any division of Europe into the supporters of 
rival ideologies. Not only would the widespread acceptance of such a 

^ See also pp. 60-1, below. 

^ Vol. ii, pp. 137-8. 


* See also p. 50, below. 
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fatalistic doctrine be highly dangerous to peace, but in our judgment 
it does not correspond to realities. Human nature is far too rich and 
too diversified to l>e hemmed in within such limitations. 

This thesis of Mr. Eden’s was promptly and emphatically rejected by 
the 'Triangle’s’ German spokesmen. According to Herr Hitler, in 
his speech of the 30th January, 1937, in Berlin, 

The division into two parts, not only of Europe but of the rest of the 
world, is an accomplished fact. . . . Division has been brought about 
by the proclamation of the Bolshevist doctrine, the chief feature of 
which is to enforce itself on all peoples. 

And Dr. Goebbels dutifully echoed his master’s voice at Hamburg on 
the 4th February : 

Mr. Eden says that he does not desire to see Europe split into two 
camps, but against that stands the fact that there is a nation of 
180,000,000 people at the frontiers of Europe whose leaders are resolved 
to draw the other nations into the whirlpoool of anarchy. 

The architects of the ‘ Triangle ’ could not afford to let the British 
Government’s thesis pass uncontradicted because that would have 
been to let their own thesis go by default. If the British policy of 
even-handed aloofness from both Communism and Fascism were 
once admitted to be practical politics, it would have been admitted 
by implication that the Fascist Powers’ 'holy war’ against Com- 
munism was not, after all, the only hoj>e of saving Civilization,, but 
was at best a superfluous luxury, at second best a gratuitous distur- 
bance of the peace of the world, and at worst a feint by which the 
three Powers on the w^ar-path hoped to give the democratic Powders 
the impression that they were fighting these bourgeois countries’ 
battles when in truth they were planning to get them at their mercy 
and stab them in the back. 

The ‘ Triangle ’ Powers were thus concerned to make the democratic 
Powers believe that their professed ‘holy war’ against Communism 
was both vitally necessary and sincerely meant ; and this was perhaps 
the main purpose of the bilateral ‘Anti-Comintern Pact’ which had 
been concluded between Germany and Japan on the 26th November, 
1936.^ In form, this pact was directed solely against an international 
private society — the Third (Communist) International — and not 
against any Government or state. In substance, however, the Thiid 
International hardly presented a tangible target for German and 
Japanese heavy artillery at a time when ‘the Permanent World 
Revolution’ had already been quashed by the Dictator in the Krem- 

^ See the Survey for 1936, pp. 384-8, 925-9. 
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lin in the course of Stalin’s victorious war upon Trotsky and all his 
works.^ Accordingly it was assumed in the world at large that this 
so-called 'Anti-Comintern Pact’ was not exactly what it professed to 
be, and that the published agreement for common defence against an 
‘ideological’ bogy cloaked some tacit common aggressive design 
against some particular state or states. The intended victim might 
be the Soviet Union, against which both Germany and Japan 
were credited with harbouring aggressive designs that, for evident 
geographico-strategical reasons, would stand a greater chance of 
succeeding if they were pursued in concert. From the same geo- 
graphico-strategical standpoint, however, it was also clear that a 
concerted action between Japan and Germany could be directed 
with equally good effect against the British Empire ; and since, as 
has been explained above, the formula adopted by the ‘totalitarian’ 
Powers with regard to Democracy made it easy for them to put 
democratic as well as (^^ommunist states ‘on the spot’ if they chose, 
it was impossible for outsiders to tell which of the states of the 
world was the most seriously threatened l)y the German -Japanese 
Pact of the 25th November, 1936. 

In the preceding volume it has been recorded^ that, at the time of 
the announcement of this German-Japanese agreement, there were 
rumours of Italy’s imminent adherence which were not borne out by 
the event. Towards the end of October 1937 these rumours became 
rife again — first in Tokyo and then in Berlin — and this time they were 
confirmed by the signature at Rome, on the 6th November, 1 937, of a 
protocol providing for the adhesion of Italy to the German-Japanese 
Pact of the 25th November, 1936, with the status of an original 
signatory. 

In the j)reamble to this protocol, the Governments of Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan proclaimed their belief that the Communist Inter- 
national continued ‘ constantly to endanger the civilised world in the 
East and the West, disturbing and destroying peace and order’, and 
that ‘only a close collaboration between all the states interested in 
the maintenance of peace and order’ could ‘limit and remove this 
danger’. The decision of Italy ‘to range itself against the common 
enemy together with Germany and Japan’ was given effect in Article 
1, which recorded the Italian Government’s accession to the agree- 
ment of the 25th November, 1936. Italy was to be ‘considered as an 
original signatory of the agreement . . . the signature of the present 
protocol being equivalent to the signature of the original text of the 
agreement’ (Art. 2), and the protocol constituting ‘an integral part of 
^ Op. cit,, pp. 373-8. ® Op. cit,, p. 386. 
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the agreement’ (Art. 3). The protocol came into force on the day of 
signature (Art. 4). 

On the German Government’s behalf the new instrument, like its 
predecessor, was signed by the German Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s, Herr von Ribbentrop, who travelled to Rome for this 
purpose for the second time within a fortnight. i 

After the ceremony of signature, both Herr von Ribbentrop and 
Count Ciano declared, in short speeches, that the pact had no secret 
aims, that it was not directed against any other state, and that other 
states were at liberty to accede to it. Count Ciano further described 
the pact as ‘ an instrument placed at the service of peace and civilisa- 
tion’, while Herr von Ribbentrop described it as ‘a guarantee for 
world peace ’. There was, however, a more militant note in an article 
by Signor Gayda in the Voce d' Italia of the 7th, which declared: 

It is certain that, besides the Communist problem, Italy, Germany, 
and Japan will find in their solidarity other vast objects for collabo- 
ration. 

At Munich on the 9th November the pact was referred to in the 
following terms by Herr Hitler: 

Three states have come together. First a European axis and now a 
great world-political triangle. I am convinced that the attempts of our 
old opponent to carry unrest throughout the world will experience more 
and more difficulties the more this triangle is consolidated. It does not 
consist of three feeble phantoms, but of three states that are ready 
and determined to realise their rights and their vital interests. 

These official and semi-official commentaries left the purpose of 
‘the Anti-Comintern Pact’ no less suspect on the morrow of Italy’s 
adhesion to it than it had been on the morrow of the original German- 
Japanese signature nearly twelve months back. 

The contention that this was ‘ an instrument placed at the service 
of peace and civilisation’ would hardly have been accepted by the 
Chinese, whose country was at this time being wantonly invaded, to 
the accompaniment of every kind of atrocity, by one of the three 
‘Triangle’ Powers with the moral complicity of the other two.* The 
announcement that the protocol was open to the accession of other 
states was reported to have been followed by overtures from one or 
other of the three Powers to certain minor states which were at this 
time under the influence of one or more of them for reasons of public 
policy or ‘ideological’ affinity. Poland, Hungary, Austria and 
Portugal were all mentioned as states whose accession the ‘Triangle’ 
Powers hoped to secure ; but, if such hopes were entertained, they 
were not immediately realized ; and these lesser states’ unwillingness 
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to commit themselves bore out the suspicion that the pact might, in 
spite of official denials, have tacit aims of which some particular state 
or states might be the target. 

The Soviet Union proclaimed its belief that it was the intended 
victim by protesting on this occasion again, as it had protested the 
year before.^ On the 8th November the Soviet Ambassador in Rome 
called on Count Ciano and conveyed to him the Soviet Government’s 
view that the signature of the protocol of the 6th by Italy was not 
only an unfriendly gesture towards the Soviet Union but was also a 
definite breach of the Italo-Soviet Pact of Friendship of the 2nd 
September, 1933. These Soviet suspicions were supported by two 
yheces of presumptive evidence. In the first place, Italo-Soviet rela- 
tions, which had been friendly on the whole over since Signor Mus- 
solini had taken the lead among the Powers of Europe in entering into 
diplomatic and commercial relations with the Soviet Union in 1924,^ 
had rapidly and seriously deteriorated during the sixteen months 
ending in November 1937 owing to the competition between the two 
Powers in the game of surreptitious intervention in the war in Spain.^ 
This competition had culminated in an open quarrel over the cam- 
paign of ‘piracy’ in the Mediterranean;^ and the losses inflicted in 
Mediterranean waters by presumably Italian submarines and aero- 
planes upon Russian shipping en voyage between Odessa and Bar- 
celona suggested a second ground for the suspicion that the Soviet 
Union might be the state against whom Italy’s accession to ‘ the Anti- 
Comintern Pact’ was directed. From the politico-strategical stand- 
point it was clear that, if one of the ulterior objects of the pact was to 
secure command over the Soviet Union’s communications with the 
rest of the world, with an eye to isolating her from possible allies, then 
Italy’s adhesion to the pact would enable the ‘Anti-Comintern ’ group 
to seal up all but one of the Union’s maritime outlets by denying her 
the use of the Pacific, the Baltic and the Mediterranean simultan- 
eously.^ This politico-strategical consideration, however, illustrated 
the difficulty of divining what the objective of ‘the Triangle’ really 
was; for though the Soviet Union might not unreasonably regard 
herself as threatened strategically by the possibility of naval co- 
operation between Germany, Italy and Japan, the potential threat of 
this particular combination of naval forces could never be so serious 

^ See the Survey for 1936, p. 388. 

* See the Survey for 1924, pp. 228-30. 

® See vol. ii, 'passim, * See op. cit., pp. 340 seqq. 

® The sole remaiuing free maritime outlet for the Soviet Union would then 
be via Murmansk : a port which was remote from the economic heart of the 
Union and was connected with the outer world only by a roundabout route. 
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for a vast and compact continental Power with only a short length of 
seaboard as it was for the British Empire, whose maritime lifeline was 
commanded by Germany, Italy and Japan, between them, through- 
out its whole length from the estuary of the Thames to the estuary of 
the Yangtse. 

The ‘ Anti-Comintern Pact ’ was perhaps, in the minds of its authors, 
a flexible instrument which could be directed at will against the 
Soviet Union or against the British Empire or against any other 
greater or lesser Power whom one or more of the partners might wish 
to be able to attack without incurring the risk of sanctions. From the 
German standpoint the signature of the protocol was a matter for 
rejoicing because it promised notably to increase Germany’s freedom 
of international action. And what for Germany was promise was per- 
formance for Japan, who was at this time actually engaged in attack- 
ing China. From the Japanese standpoint Italy’s adhesion to ‘the 
Anti -Comintern Pact’ on the 6th November, 1937, was a welcome 
counter-demonstration to the International Far Eastern Conference 
which was being held at Brussels, with Italian participation, on the 
3rd--24th of the same month. ^ ‘The Anti-Comintem Pact’ might in 
fact be regarded as being in essence a ‘Counter-Covenant’ which was 
intended, like the instrument against which it was aimed, to provide 
‘security ’ for its members. The Covenant was designed to ensure the 
victims of aggression against the loss of their integrity and indepen- 
dence ; ‘ the Anti-Comintern Pact ’ w’as designed to ensure aggressors 
against defeat by the ‘sanctions ’ which the Covenant was intended to 
impose.^ At the close of the year 1937 it remained to be seen whether 
this ‘Fascist’ attempt ‘to make the world safe /or aggression’ would 
have any better success than the Genevan attempt ‘to make the 
world safe against aggression ’ had had in the course of the preceding 
seventeen years. 

The weakest point of the pact was the negativeness of the common 
aim that was to be promoted by it. The three parties to it were 
heartily in accord in looking upon the post-war system of inter- 
national law and order as an intolerable obstacle to the achievement 
of their respective national ambitions, and in welcoming joint action 
for clearing this obstacle out of their respective paths ; but from that 

^ See the present volume, Part 111, section (iv) (c). 

^ This is not to say that the ‘Triangle’ Powers were looking forward to 
fighting, as allies, in another world-war. In the minds of its makers, the 
‘Triangle’ was probably designed to serve as a blackmailing combination, 
and it was hoped and expected that the three parties to the consortium would 
be able to gain all their objectives by co-operative blackmail, without ever 
being compelled to resort to arms. 
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point onwards their ways parted. Their community of aim was 
limited to the destruction of the existing international order. They 
had no alternative plan for organizing the world to put in the place 
of the democratic peoples’ League of Nations which the ‘Triangle’ 
Powers were now bent upon overthrowing ; and an eventual transla- 
tion of the pact from negative into positive terms was ruled out a 
jpriori, since the ultimate object of each Power’s worship was itself, 
and a trinity in which the persons were three tribal idols could never 
be transfigured into a single triune godhead. This was a very serious 
weakness in ‘ the Triangle ’ in an age in which the establishment of 
some kind of world -unity was one of the crying needs of Mankind. If 
‘ the Triangle ’ were incapable of ministering to this need it seemed 
unlikely that its cohesion would be lasting ; yet the only way in which 
this trinity of idols might conceivably generate world-unity would be 
through the eventual assertion of the ascendancy of the strongest idol 
of the three over its two less lusty partners. It was perhaps not in- 
conceivable that, in the last chapter of the story, Germany might one 
day raise herself to sole world-dominion on Italy’s and Japan’s 
shoulders ; but it was certain that Japan and Italy would not thus 
lend themselves to the accomplishment of Germany’s soaring ambi- 
tions except under a force rmjeure which it might be beyond even 
Germany’s strength to exert. 

Even in the first chapter, clashes of national interest between the 
three partners were quick to declare themselves. Already, in Novem- 
ber 1937, Japan’s attack upon China was inflicting grave injury upon 
a valuable German-Chinese trade which Germany could ill afford to 
lose f while, conversely, Japan’s prospects of victory were being im- 
paired by the technical assistance which the Chinese Army was still 
receiving from its German military advisers,^ and by the supplies of 
arms which it was obtaining from German and Italian factories.^ If 
Japan did not scruple to ruin Germany’s China trade, and if Germany 
and Italy did not scruple to earn a neutral’s handsome profits by 
supplying Japan’s Chinese adversary with arms, it looked as though 
the limits of co-operation under ‘the Anti-Comintern Pact’ might 
prove to be narrow, and that, in jointly arranging to secure a free 
hand for themselves severally, the three partners of the moment might 
be opening the way for serious collisions with one another. This possi- 
bility, which was already discernible by the close of the year 1937 
in the theatre of war in the Far East, was translated into a sensa- 
tional fact next year when, under the shield of security for aggressors 

^ See also p. 294, below. * See p. 294, below. 

® See p. 230, below. 
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which had been forged in 'th^ Anti -Comintern Pact’, Germany 
pounced upon Austria and succeeded at one stroke, without any 
opposition from the discomfited forces of international law and order, 
in extinguishing the independence of Italy’s buffer state and making 
Germany march with Italy on the Brenner. This acid test of ‘the 
Berlin-Rome Axis’ revealed the intrinsic weakness of a ])artnership 
which had no other common purpose beyond the re-establishment of 
anarchy. Two partners who had been ‘as thick as thieves ’ so long as 
the weaker of them had been insulated from the stronger by an 
Austrian stop-gap, immediately showed signs of falling out^ when the 
intervening buffer was removed by the stronger partner’s unilaterally 
lawless action. 


{(j) The Chances of Peace or War 

Meanwhile, it was evident that the friction between an at least 
temporarily frustrated and discouraged League of Nations and an at 
least temporarily successful and elated ‘Triangle’ might kindle a 
general conflagration ; and it was also evident that another general 
war within the life-time of the generation that had fought in 1914-18 
was not wanted by the ‘Triangle’ Powders any more than by the 
League Powers or by the United States. 

The ‘ Triangle ’ Powers wanted to achieve their several ambitions 
without having to go to war with France, Great Britain or the United 
States at any stage, if it could be avoided, and at any rate not until 
the last stage of all. Their first aim was to ‘anaesthetize’ the three 
democratic Powers by gassing them with anti -Communist propa- 
ganda. They hoped thereby to reduce these potentially formidable 
policemen to a psychological state in which they would disinterest 
themselves in the fate of the world outside their own frontiers, except, 
perhaps, for certain areas — e.g. the American Continent in the case 
of the United States, and France, the Low Countries, Egypt and 
‘Iraq in the case of Great Britain — in respect of which this or that 
Power had proclaimed a Monroe Doctrine and might be expected to 
be as good as its word. If once the ‘ Triangle ’ Powers could succeed in 
immobilizing the democratic Powers to this extent, they would then 
have at their own disposal vast fields in which they could expand 
without risk of falling into war with any of their peers except, per- 
haps, the Soviet Union (though, as has been observed above, it might 
prove less easy for them to avoid colliding with one another). In pur- 
suing this policy of expansion in this field, the ‘Triangle ’ Powers were 

^ It was another question whether the proverb was to be fulfilled in this 
case by honest men coming into their own. 
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prepared, if necessary, to fight duels with states which, in their 
estimation, would not be a match for them. In this spirit, Japan 
attacked China in 1931 and again in 1937, Italy attacked Abyssinia 
in 1935, and Italy and Germany gave armed support to an insurrec- 
tion against the legitimate Government in Spain in 1936. Their cal- 
culation was that such acts of aggression would be tolerated by the 
democratic Powers so long as those Powers’ own territories and de- 
clared spheres of influence were left unmolested. The 'Triangle’ 
Powers reckoned that the democratic Powers would flinch from push- 
ing their championship of law and order to the point of fighting for it, 
and that they would also be influenced, in the secret places of their 
hearts, by a hope that, if the 'Triangle’ Powers were left a free hand 
to prey upon the small fry, they would have sated their appetites 
before being tempted to bury their teeth in the blubber of the great 
whales. It might be suspected that the ‘Triangle’ Powers’ own 
reckoning was different from the calculation which they wished to 
suggest to the democratic Powers’ minds. The ‘Triangle’ Powers 
probably reckoned in private that a free hand in no-man’s-land was 
the key to world power. If Japan could succeed in making herself 
mistress of the resources of China without intervention on the part 
of the United States and the British Empire, or if Germany could 
succeed in making herself mistress of Central and Eastern Europe 
without intervention on the part of Great Britain and France, the 
successful aggressor might hope by this means to build up his strength 
to a calibre so greatly superior to that of his former peers that, in the 
last chapter of the story, he would be able to dictate his terms to them 
too under conditions in which war would no longer be likely because 
the odds would now be overwhelmingly in the aggressor Power’s 
favour.^ 

In these long and delicate calculations there were of course many 
possibilities of error. By the time of writing in May 1938, the state of 
hostilities in the Chinese, in the Spanish, and even in the Abyssinian 
theatre of war showed that, even against a victim who was far short 
of the stature of a Great Power, the crime of aggression might not 
prove an altogether easy or profitable venture. This Italian and 
Japanese experience must have given Germany pause as, after her 
annexation of Austria, she gazed hungrily across four frontiers into 
Czechoslovakia. And Germany’s problem in Central and Eastern 

^ This was Herr Hitler’s own account of his political strategy. ‘Deutsch- 
land wird entweder Weltmacht oder tiberhaupt nicht sein’ (Mein Kampf, 
p. 742). ‘Heute aber kampfen wir nicht fiir eine Weltmachtstellung ’ (op. cit„ 
p. 699). 

I E 
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Europe brought home the difficulty of making sure that even the most 
pacific-minded of the democratic Great Powers would remain passive 
in the face of flagrant aggression against a third party. In settling 
accounts with Czechoslovakia Germany had to reckon with the possi- 
bility of intervention not only by the Soviet Union but also by France ; 
and a general war in which France was a belligerent might involve 
successively the British Empire and the United States, as had been 
demonstrated in the war of 1914-18. 

The democratic Powers, for their part, wanted above all not to be 
involved in war with the ‘Triangle’ Powers either collectively or 
singly. This state of mind was revealed in the French and British 
attitude towards the war in Spain and it was described by Mr. Eden, 
speaking on the 25th June, 1937, in the House of Commons at West- 
minster, in terms which might equally well have been used at the 
time by Monsieur Delbos with reference to France : 

It is a true saying that to keep this country at peace is a great contribu- 
tion to the peace of Europe ; and whatever may be said about ‘peace 
at any price’, if the right honourable gentleman [Mr. Lloyd George] puts 
it ‘peace at almost any price’, I shall scarcely quarrel with him. 

In the second place the democratic Powers wanted to retain intact 
the whole of their own great possessions. They were unwilling to look 
in the face the sordid truth that, in view of the ambitions and the 
temper of the Powers on the war-path, these two major aims of the 
pacific -minded Powers could only be reconciled with one another if 
the hungry Powers’ appetites could be satisfied at the expense of 
third parties. In this matter, however, action — or rather, in the 
pacific Powers’ case, inaction — was more eloquent than words. In 
practice the pacific Powers went far along the road towards con- 
nivance, or even positive collusion, with the predatory Powers in a 
tacit policy of keeping the peace between all the Great Powers by 
virtually licensing aggression at the exj)ense of weaker third parties ; 
and in their anxious cult of Peace they sacrificed on her altar both 
new principles and old traditions. Their statesmen not only went far 
towards abandoning the new dispensation of collective security ; they 
also seemed inclined to renounce even the old diplomatic devices of 
alliances and buffer states.^ Their readiness to make sacrifices for the 
sake of peace was not, however, unlimited. For example, a British 
Government who were showing themselves shy of providing for British 
security by a resort to the ancient expedient of alliances were not 
hesitating in 1937 to equip themselves with armaments, which 

^ See vol. ii, pp. 136 seqq. 


^ See pp. 27-8, above. 
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were the second string of ‘the Old Diplomacy’s’ bow. By this 
time British preparations for rearmament were in full swing, and 
all the Great Powers were competing in a break -neck armaments 
race. 

The British decision to rearm on a gigantic scale was the act which 
removed the last restraint upon an unlimited international arma- 
ments competition ; but this British rearmament was a reaction to 
the British unpreparedness which had been brought to light by the 
threat of war between Great Britain and Italy over the Abyssinian 
affair ; and thus the first cause of the armaments race was Italy’s 
aggression against xlbyssinia, and the prime mover in it was Signor 
Mussolini, As the race gathered speed in the course of 1937, Italy 
began to show signs of flagging,^ and these symptoms became more 
clearly pronounced after the turn of the calendar year. That Italy 
should be the first of the Great Powers to fall behind in the running 
was only what was to be expected ; for Italy — a ‘just-great ’ Power — 
was intrinsically the weakest of all the seven competitors, and she 
was improvidently wasting her slender stock of strength on her two 
‘ colonial ’ wars jn Abyssinia and SY>ain. The surprising thing was that 
so shrewd a statesman as Signor Mussolini should have gone out of 
his way to launch a competition which Italy could not afford either to 
shirk or to enter. If she forbore to compete she would be confessing 
her weakness ; if she attempted to compete she would be exposing it. 
Already, through the comparative unsatisfactoriness of her military 
performance in the General War of 1914-18, Italy had nearly for- 
feited the status of counting as a Great Power which had been con- 
ferred upon her at the Berlin Conference of 1878. The evident lesson 
for Italy was that the preservation of her status depended on her 
ability to escape the necessity of again having to submit her title to 
a practical test. On this showing, post-war Italy ought to have been 
one of the most industrious supporters of the League of Nations — 
where her status was registered in the assignment to her of a per- 
manent seat on the Council — as a device for superseding ‘ the rule of 
the stronger’ in the international arena by the establishment of a 
system of international law and order under which a disparity of 
strength would not entail an inequality of rights. By 1937 it was 
already looking as though Signor Mussolini’s deliberate re-evocation 
of the old international anarchy — ^which was the effect of the deadly 

^ In the financial sphere, one such sign of the times was the Italian Govern- 
ment’s decision, on the 19th October, 1937, to impose a 10 per cent, levy on 
the capital and reserves of joint-stock companies for the purpose of meeting 
the costs of the conquest of Abyssinia, the exploitation of the conquered 
territory, and the competitive increase in Italian armaments. 
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blow which he had struck at the League of Nations in 1935 — might be 
recorded in history as the flagrant folly of a benightedly clever man ; 
and this prognostication was to be confirmed in the following year, 
when the wild forces which the Romagnol Dictator had released were 
to carry the legions of his Upi)er Austrian partner and rival to the toj) 
of the Brenner. ^ 

While Italy was begimiing to flag and Great Britain was preparing 
to get back into her stride, Germany was labouring grimly in her self- 
imposed strait- waistcoat, France was still hesitating to renounce the 
tour deforce of carrying through belated social reforms without drop- 
ping out of the armaments race, the United States was lazily playing 
with a fraction of her immeasurable strength, and Japan, with re- 
sources that were not much more ample than Italy’s, was embarking 
on her great venture in China as light-heartedly as Italy had em- 
barked on her own lesser ventures in Abyssinia and Spain. At the 
close of the year 1937 it was still impossible to foresee how the race 
would go, but it was certain that no forecast could be made on calcu- 
lations taking account of the material factor only. If that had been 
decisive, then the English-speaking peoples would already have been 
sworn in as the irresistible police-force of a law-abiding international 
society; for the English-speaking peoples, between them, controlled 
so large a proportion of the total material wealth of the post-war 
world that, in concert, they had it in their power to stop an aggressor 
dead at any moment by cutting off the supplies without which it 
would be materially impossible for him to carry out his nefarious in- 
tentions. In the world as it was, however, this statistical fact was a 
political chimaera ; for material resources are nothing without the 
will to use them ; and this will was lacking in the governing classes of 
the English-speaking countries at this time. Their attitude towards 
the supreme political challenge of the age had been betrayed in their 
acts — from the rejection of the Covenant by the Senate at Washing- 
ton in 1920 to the abandonment of sanctions by the Government in 
Downing Street in 1936. At this crisis in the world’s affairs, British 
and American statesmen apparently did not aspire to go down to 
history as the men who had won for Mankind an inestimable boon by 
establishing a reign of international law and order. In these ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’ souls the call of ambition was countermanded by a dread of 
‘living dangerously’. The spectacle of international anarchy moved 
them not to try to put an end to it but simply to try to keep out of it ; 
and in their eager anxiety to make stire of avoiding a hero’s death 
they took flight from Brussels in November 1937^ as ignominiously 
^ See the present volume. Part III, section (iv) (c). 
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as Jos Sedley had fled from the same city in June 1815 at the in- 
timidating sound of the guns at Waterloo. 

These ‘Anglo-Saxon attitudes’ inspired the ‘Fascist’ Powers with 
a contempt which, at least in Germany and Japan, was unfeigned. As 
the Germans watched, in 1937, the beginnings of British and of 
American rearmament, and recognized that, if ever these ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’ arms were used at all, they would be used against either 
Germany herself or one of her partners in the ‘Triangle’, the Nazi 
observers consoled themselves with the reflection that even this 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ command over the greater part of the material re- 
sources of the world could never make up for a lack of that Aktions- 
fdhigkeit and Zielbewusstheit which were the Nazi helmet of salvation 
and sword of the spirit.^ In 1 937 a Nazi might be pardoned for failing 
to perceive that the apparent difference in moral fibre between him- 
self and his English-speaking contemporaries, of which the Nazi was 
at this time acutely and exultantly aware, was in part at least merely 
the difference between a spirit that was already in a state of war and 
one that was still in a state of peace. The recent experience of 1914- 
1 8 had demonstrated that if once the pacific-minded democratically 
self-governing peoples found themselves at war in spite of their ut- 
most endeavours to avoid it, they were capable of equalling the 
military-minded autocratically governed peoples in pugnacity, and 
surpassing them in staying-j)ower. In the potentially ‘pre-war’ 
period which had opened in the autumn of 1931, the undisguisedly 
unheroic temper of the democratic Powers thus threatened, by pro- 
ducing the effect of an undesigned but enticing decoy, to tempt the 
Powers who were on the war-path into provoking the very catastrophe 
which both groups of Powers alike were in truth anxious to escape. 

Notwithstanding this common anxiety, the seven Great Powers of 
the day were at this very time racing towards the fatal goal which 
they all feared to reach. The experience of the past, and not least 
that of the twenty years ending in August 1914, showed that the 
surest and quickest way of arriving at a general war was to enter into 
unrestricted competition in armaments; and the same experience 
proved — what the year 1938 was to demonstrate once again — that an 
armaments competition inevitably involved a competitive struggle 
for the acquisition of allies (since an ally was, ‘in the last analysis’, 
simply a weapon of fifteen-hundred times the calibre of a bombing 
plane or five times the calibre of a 45,000-ton capital ship). This 
menacing prospect was faced by the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Chamberlain, in a passage of his speech at the Lord 

1 Eph. vi. 17. 
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Mayor’s Banquet in the Guildhall of the City of London on the 9th 
November, 1937:^ 

What sort of future are we trying to create for ourselves and for our 
children ? Is it to be better or worse than that which we have in- 
herited ? Are we trying to make a world in which the peoples that 
inhabit it shall be able to live out their lives in peace of mind and in 
the enjoyment of a constantly rising standard of all that makes life 
worth living, of health and comfort, of recreation, and of culture ? Or 
are we preparing for ourselves a future which is to be one perpetual 
nightmare, filled with the constant dread of the horrors of war, forced 
to bury ourselves below ground and to spend all our substance upon 
the weapons of destruction ? 

The answer which this question was to receive in the near future 
depended on the amount of the ])rice which the two competing groups 
of Great Powers might be willing, in the last resort, to pay for the 
preservation of peace. Amid the rising din of Vulcan’s forge, rare 
voices preaching ' peace at am/ price’ could be heard now and then and 
here and there. There was the more naively idealistic voice of Mr. 
Lansbury^ and the more cynically sophisticated voice of Lord Pon- 
son by ; but Mr. Eden’s formula of ‘peace at almost any price perhaps 
more accurately expressed the feelings of the great majority of both 
governors and governed in the world of the day. The manifestly 
widespread will to peace was also manifestly inspired by calculations 
of expediency far more than by a moral aversion from war ; and it 
remained to be seen whether a would-be ‘enlightened self-interest’ 
would work out a hedonistic calculus to its logical conclusions. Would 
the Powers on the war-path resign themselves to purchasing peace at 
the price of renouncing a substantial part of their ambitions ? And 
would the Powers with great possessions resign themselves to pur- 
chasing peace at the price of defaulting on their covenanted duty to 
their neighbour^ and in the last resort renouncing a substantial part 

^ The Prime Minister recalled and recapitulated this passage in speaking 
on the 12th November at Edinburgh. He had anticipated it in a speech 
delivered at Birmingham on the 29th January. 

On the 19th April, 1937, Mr. Lansbury had an interview with Herr Hitler 
(see p. 32, above). He afterwards had interviews with Signor Mussolini on 
the 9th and 12th July, 1937. * See p. 50, above. 

'* Great Britain, for example, seemed at this time to be half inclined to 
abdicate from the status of a Great Power, which she had occupied since 1688, 
by assuming the characteristic attitude of a ‘small neutral’ which had been 
satirized in the following verse of a nineteenth -century Scandinavian poet : 
‘We are small, and lack the might 
To join battle for the right ; 

Cannot sacrifice the nation 
For our share in worldf salvation.’ 

Ibsen : Brandy tranfiilated by G. M. Gathorne- Hardy. 
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of their own property ? At the close of the year 1937 these were the 
two questions on the answer to which the fate of ‘the Great Society’ 
of the day appeared to immediately depend ; and in this perilous pass, 
in which a balance between the prospects of peace and those of war 
was swaying precariously ‘on the razor’s edge’, much might turn on 
the course of the two wars of aggression which were already being 
waged by the ‘ Triangle ’ Powers against victims at the eastern and 
western extremities of the Old World. If these anti-Comintern ‘holy 
wars ’ against the legitimate Governments of Spain and Cliina were to 
go ‘ according to plan ’, it was to be feared that the three Great Powers 
which were on the war-path might then be tempted into further 
military adventures which might be, perhaps not more flagrantly 
wicked, but nevertheless still more inauspicious for the prospects of 
peace. On the other hand, if the two experiments in aggression which 
were now in progress were to show that even a relatively weak and 
helpless community might be goaded into prodigies of self-defence 
when its very national existence was at stake, and if it were further 
to become apparent that the murder of a nation animated with the 
courage of despair was an operation which was so formidable and so 
lengthy in itself that it could hardly be carried through to a lethal 
conclusion without bringing on world-wide complications, then ‘the 
Great Society ’ might look forward to securing at least a reprieve, if 
not a new lease of life and health ; for, in the second of the two alter- 
native possible events, the ‘Triangle Powers ’ would be likely to incur 
such heavy losses of prestige, as well as of material substance, with so 
little gain for their governors to display to the governed, that the 
whole principle and policy of ‘totalitarian’ national self-worship 
might fall into a salutary discredit and unpopularity inside, as well 
as outside, the German, Japanese and Italian frontiers. At the time 
when this chapter went to press, in the August of 1938, it was still 
impossible to foresee which way the scales of Destiny were going to 
incline. 
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By Allan G. B. Fisher i 

(i) Economic Appeasement as a means to Political 
Understanding and Peace 

{a) Introductoby Note 

The political tensions of the depression and post-depression world 
had clearly at every stage been interrelated in the most intricate 
pattern with the rapidly changing economic problems of that period, 
and the history of the year 1937 was marked by continuous discus- 
sion, in many countries, of the contributions which economic policy 
might make to the attainment of a sense of political security. The 
Australian delegation to the League of Nations had been especially 
active in propagating the idea of ‘economic appeasement’, and 
though its meaning was not always clearly defined, the phrase be- 
came almost a commonplace in the economic and political discussions 
of that year. The analysis of world economic problems which was 
then offered did not differ substantially from that offered in 1933 to 
the World Economic Conference, but measures which earlier had 
been sui)ported on purely economic grounds were now put forward 
with an added urgency on the ground that they were also necessary 
for political reasons. As Mr. Cordell Hull put it on the 10th February, 
1937, to the United States Senate Finance Committee: 

In the years that lie ahead, an adequate revival of international trade 
will be the most powerful single force for easing political tension and 
averting the danger of war. 

It had been repeatedly emphasized that the real significance of the 
Three-Power Currency Declaration of the 25th September, 1936,^ lay 
in the opportunity which, as the official communiques announcing the 
agreement themselves insisted, it afforded for action to be taken 
‘without delay to relax progressively the present system of quotas 
and exchange controls with a view to their abolition’.^ The Second 
Committee of the Assembly of the League of Nations in October 1936 
had urgently recommended the countries which had realigned their 
currencies at that time 

to enter into negotiations at the earliest possible moment with a view 
to overhauling their whole commercial policy, and in particular to 

^ See the Survey for 1936, pp. 176 seqq. ^ See op, cit,, p. 176. 
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abandon all measures which permit private interests to develop under 
cover of excessive protection to the detriment of the real interests of 
the masses, who expect from science an improvement in their standard 
of living.^ 

The immediate response to this plea had been disappointing, and for 
the most part the work was at the beginning of the year 1937 still 
only a subject for discussion and deliberation, a matter calling for 
action by statesmen, rather than for explanation by historians.^ 
What action, one must then ask, did statesmen in 1937 actually 
take ‘to broaden the bases of domestic recovery by freeing world 
commerce from the shackles which depression, economic nationalism 
and political fears have fastened upon it — a formidable task which, 
according to one English commentator,^ was the most important 
confronting the world’s chief trading eountries in that year? 

(b) International. Trade in 1937 

Before examining the history of efforts at economic appeasement 
it will, however, be useful first to survey briefly the actual volume 
of trade in 1937.*^ According to the estimate of the League of Nations 
Economic Intelligence Service, the value of world exports, measured 
in terms of United States gold dollars of the old standard weight, 
was in 1937 23*3 per cent, greater than in the previous year.® As 
gold prices showed an upward tendency during the year, this, it was 
estimated, was equivalent to an increase of about 14 per cent, in 
the quantum of world trade, an increase, however, which still left the 
aggregate some 2*5 per cent, below the record of 1929. This on the 

^ Report of the Second ('onimittee to the Assembly (printed as Annex 3 
to the Minutes of the Second (committee in League of Nations Official Journal^ 
Special Supplement, No. 157). 

^ See the Survey for 1936, pp. 201-4. 

* Economist Commercial History and Beview of 1936 (supplement to The 
Economist, 13th February, 1937), p. 3. 

^ Op. cit., loc. cit. 

® The statistical difficulties which at this time faced those who attempted to 
measure the volume of world trade were a good deal more serious than one 
would sometimes gather from facile references to the published figures. It was 
(dearly no simple matter to reduce to a common denominator aggregates the 
component units of which differed widely from country to country and from 
time to time, but even a statistical purist might safely accept as broadly accu- 
rate the estimates of the Value and Quantum of World Trade published by the 
Economic Intelligence Service of the League of Nations. 

® An examination of the figures of exports is probably more useful than an 
examination of the figures of imports, which included in varying degrees, and 
by widely divergent methods of calculation, certain allowances for the cost of 
transport. Export figures were certainly more useful than the widely quoted 
totals which included both exports and imports. 
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face of it might seem to a superficial observer to indicate some relaxa- 
tion during the year in the stringency of barriers to international 
trade, or at least some diminution of their effectiveness. The inge- 
nuity of traders in circumventing or evading the impediments im- 
posed upon their normal activities was indeed an important factor in 
the situation, while even in countries which appeared to have turned 
deliberately away from international trade, exchanges of goods with 
other countries in fact continued to play an important part in the 
national economy.^ Before, however, jumping to any optimistic con- 
clusion about the diminution of barriers to trade, some dissection of 
the aggregates should be attempted with a view to ascertaining more 
exactly where the changes had occurred. 

The first obvious correction arisas from the abandonment of the 
economic sanctions imposed upon Italy during the Abyssinian cam- 
paign. In one sense this was, of course, equivalent to the removal of 
barriers to international trade, and Italian imports (valued in old 
gold dollars) accordingly increased by 70 |)er cent., or approximately 
$159,000,000. This, however, accounts for only about 7 per cent, 
of the increase in aggregate world exports, for which, therefore, other 
explanations must be sought. 

Some trade expansion might also reasonably have been expected 
to follow the currency devaluations of 1936 and the relative stability 
of exchange rates which became the general rule. Countries which 
had freed themselves from the depressing influence of deflation were 
able to reduce unemployment and increase production, and though 
the immediate objective was internal recovery, some of this activity 
tended to extend the market for imported goods, even without any 
direct relaxation of trade barriers. It was in fact to a large extent 
the increased momentum of internal recovery which induced some 
of those who favoured more liberal trade policies to feel in the early 
days of 1937 a certain cautious optimism about the prospects for 
reversing res trie tionist trends, and perhaps encouraged officials to be 
more liberal in their interpretation of quota and other administrative 
regulations, the relaxation of which did not require legislation or 
even publicity. When prices generally were moving upwards, pro- 
posals for lowering trade barriers would tend to arouse less suspicion 
and hostility than in times of adversity when unemployment risks 
were high and the pleas of producing interests for protection against 

^ German imports, valued in gold dollars, for 1937 exceeded the 1936 figure 
by 29*3 per cent. The increase in Italian imports was much larger, but 
obviously special factors were at work there. The change in imports into the 
U.S.S.R. was much less significant. 
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the impact of inconvenient competition from abroad would naturally 
meet with a favourable public reception. Indeed, in some countries, 
such as France, where the upward price movement threatened un- 
pleasant consequences for the cost of living, lower import duties and 
larger import quotas were definitely visualized as useful checks which 
might keep the upward movement within reasonable bounds, though 
little was actually done in this connexion. Many of the trade barriers 
had been erected to meet particular situations which by 1937 had 
disappeared, and it was therefore felt that there was some hope that 
such barriers might be lowered again without provoking serious 
opposition. In particular the abnormal circumstances which had 
apj)eared to justify exchange controls had to some extent disappeared ; 
they were indeed largely maintained for reasons quite different from 
those used to justify their first application. Without raising more 
fundamental issues, it could be seen, for example, that the elaborate 
system of economic control in Germany required the services of a large 
and growing bureaucracy, employees both of the state and of private 
companies, so that the abandonment of control would immediately 
create a difficult unemployment problem, quite apart from the serious 
losses of capital sunk in the production of domestic raw materials 
and substitutes. Still more fundamental for the totalitarian states 
was the degree to which the internal regulation of industrj’' was tied 
up with the regulation of trade. Exchange and quota restrictions 
were the most effective weapons at hand for disciplining industrialists 
who otherwise might have resisted control by a central authority. 
Similarly, though with quite a different objective in view, the Social 
Democrats in Denmark were reluctant to let slip from their hands 
the opportunity for state control of industry provided by the main- 
tenance of exchange control. Socialists (and others) might indeed 
argue that, whatever the experience of recent years might have been, 
state regulation was not necessarily inconsistent with an expansion 
of foreign trade. A Government which was prepared to stand up to 
the pressure of vested interests might be able to impose those adjust- 
ments upon the structure of production, the resistance to which was 
perhaps the most powerful influence checking the freer interchange 
of goods between the citizens of different countries. Nevertheless, 
in spite of these important cross-currents, the return to something 
like ‘normal’ conditions now made it possible to think seriousty of 
relaxing the influence of exchange control, which in practice had 
nearly always been restrictive. On the other hand, viewing the same 
situation from a slightly different angle, the fact that there were 
already signs of a halt in the general movement of internal recovery 
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made the problem of the expansion of foreign trade especially urgent. 
In some countries the increased influx of goods from abroad was so 
far from being welcomed that it readily served as a pretext for the 
imposition of new restrictions, and already there was a revival of 
schemes of ‘national’ protection, which bore an unpleasant resem- 
blance to the emergency measures of the crisis period in which the 
current difficulties of international trade had had their origin to 
some extent. Rapid action was necessary if this retrograde movement 
was to be checked. 

In any event, the expansion of trade which had actually occurred 
within the framew’ork of existing limitations was clearly no indication 
of what might happen if these limitations were relaxed. The possi- 
bility could not be ignored that expansion was in part merely a 
temporary phenomenon associated with abnormal rearmament de- 
mands or was the consequence of efforts by countries committed 
to autarky^ to strengthen their own internal equipment and thus to 
bring nearer the day when external entanglements could be reduced 
to the barest minimum. More than tw^o-thirds of the increase in 
German imports in 1937, as compared with 1936, w’as attributable 
to efforts of this kind or included goods like wheat, wool and rubber, 
where absolute self-sufficiency, in the literal sense, was the avowed 
objective of German policy, but wffiich had been affected by bad 
harvest conditions, or by the fact that the organization of the i)ro- 
duction of substitute materials w^as not yet complete. The volume 
of imported finished products, which normally was small as com- 
pared with other imports, actually declined during 1937 by about 
9 per cent. 

The trade recovery of 1937 afforded therefore no excuse for com- 
placence. Judged according to the success achieved in utilizing the 

^ In the year 1938 there was as yet no unanimity among English writers 
with regard to the form of this word, and both autarky and autarchy were in 
common use. Strictly speaking, the meanings of the two words were not identi- 
cal. Literally autarky meant self-sufficiency, and a country which practised 
complete autarky would have no foreign trade at all. The literal meaning of 
autarchy was self-government, and as far back as the seventeenth century this 
word was used in the sense of autocracy, or despotism, but its popularity in 
recent years was probably due to the fact that it suggested the idea of power 
to control one’s own destiny. This was in many cases an important motive 
inspiring the drive towards self-sufficiency, but the two ideas were nevertheless 
distinct. The Germans generally preferred Autarkic, the French autarchic, 
and the Italians autarchia, while in previous volumes of tliis Survey the Greek 
word for self-sufficiency has been used in its original Greek form autarkeia. 
The form which appears above (autarky) will be uniformly adhered to in this 
chapter. Purists who disliked new words sometimes maintained that autarky 
was a superfluous and unnecessary synonym for self-sufficiency, but the adjec- 
tive autarkic could certainly not be adequately replaced by self-sufficient. 
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resources of production to maintain the maximum average level 
of real income, the situation in most countries was still unsatisfac- 
tory ; recovery was far from being general, especially in industries 
which in the past had depended upon rapidly expanding export 
markets, as well as in industries burdened with redundant industrial 
or agricultural capacity. The full realization of the improvements in 
standards of living which technical progress made possible could 
scarcely be secured without an expansion of international trade far 
beyond the limits already reached. 

There was indeed the utmost difficulty in determining, and much 
more in measuring, any ‘normal’ standard, by reference to which 
the volume of trade in any given year could be regarded as satis- 
factory. For obvious reasons, the League of Nations indices were 
based upon the experience of 1929. It was no doubt useful to get 
a general conspectus of the movements which had occurred since 
that date, but in the nature of things there was no reason why 1929 
should be regarded as a model j^ear. The relative importance of 
international trade in the world economy was a good deal less than 
it had been before the Great War, and wffien it is remembered that 
even in 1927 the delegates to the World Economic Conference had 
unanimously, if only formally, agreed about the cramping effects of 
the tariffs of that time, it becomes clear that the pre-depression state 
of affairs could be accepted as a norm to only a very limited degree. 

On the other hand, the disappointment which had so frequently 
attended discussions of international trade problems was without 
doubt due in part to the fact that, at bottom, the motives of some 
of those w ho pressed for a return to traditional export policy were 
just as narrow as the motives of those who pressed for the encourage- 
ment of home production. In opposing foreign competition the 
producer at home could point to capital equipment which w^ould be 
left derelict and worthless if imports were not excluded. The ex- 
porter, in the same way, could point to industrial and agricultural 
capacity which must lie useless and redundant unless an outlet for 
its products could be discovered in some export market. The main- 
tenance of Free Trade was always an obvious interest for British 
exporting and shipping industry, and the swingover in United States 
opinion^ was in large measure due to a recognition of similar facts in 
that country. But the mere existence of redundant productive capa- 
city was, by itself, insufficient in either case to establish the conclu- 
sion that rational economic policy demanded that such capacity must 
be used to the full. In some circumstances rational policy would 

^ See below, pp. 99 seqq. 
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demand rather that some of the productive plant which had been 
rashly installed in the past should be scrapped or diverted to some 
other use, and though experience might suggest that the pressure of 
vested interests eager to conserve the profitability of existing capital 
assets was likely to be more frequently exerted on the side of restrict- 
ing international trade, the jx)ssibility should not be overlooked of its 
sometimes being used on the other side. The desire to stereotype the 
existing 'lay-out’ of productive capacity might lead to efforts to main- 
tain traditional international trade channels which were in fact no 
longer in harmony wdth the changed conditions of production. 

There is in fact no reason for supposing that, even in an ideal 
world, the relative importance of international trade in w orld eco- 
nomy would remain constant. There was no doubt a tendency at 
this time to take too seriously the fashion of decrying international 
lending, and the tendency had been encouraged by the unfortunate 
experiences which some lenders had had during the depression. But 
a revival of such lending would probably lead to activity in different 
directions, and, to some extent, of different kinds, from those to 
which the pre-War world had accustomed itself; and if experience 
showed that at the level of world income which w as, or should be, 
characteristic of the twentieth century, wdth increasing capacity to 
spend a growing proportion on the more intangible services which 
from then very nature eluded the scrutiny of trade statisticians, the 
‘ideal’ ratio of international trade to world production was lower 
than it used to be, that fact should not occasion either surprise or 
alarm. ^ Nor does a recognition of this in any way w eaken the force 
of the objections laid against the impoverishing effects of current 
trade restrictions ; indeed a failure to recognize it might positively 
weaken the attack on trade restrictions, and in part explain the 
disappointing results which such attacks had often had. Those who 
wanted trade to be freer easily forgot that the interests which different 
countries had in adopting such a policy were by no means uniform, 
and the chances of ready acceptance were diminished if those countries 
for which such interest was less obvious and lively had reason to 
suspect that the pressure for freer trade exerted elsewhere was, to 
some extent, merely another form of the pressure of vested interests. 

(c) The Political Significance of Freer Trade 

However this may be there was certainly in 1937 no indecent 
haste to dismantle the complicated machinery of trade restrictions 

^ A decline in the relative importance of foreign trade is of course quite 
consistent with an increase in its absolute magnitude. 
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which had been built up during the depression, and the story of 
negotiation and discussion was rather like a slow-motion picture 
the final stages of which had not yet been released for public exhibi- 
tion. The motives which lay behind this universal reluctance to act 
were of course complicated and varied, but vague and half-conscious 
doubts about the precise nature of the contributions which expanding 
trade might be expected to make to the solution of political problems 
were probably not the least important. 

Many people shared ‘the firm conviction’ expressed by Mr. 
Mackenzie King, the Canadian Prime Minister, at the opening session 
of the Imperial Conference on the 14th May, 1937, ‘that enduring 
peace could not be achieved without economic appeasement, that 
political tensions would not lessen without abatement of the policies 
of economic nationalism and economic imperiahsm ’ ; but the inter- 
pretation to be placed upon this creed was unfortunately not so clear. 
At least two types of action might bo visualized by those who be- 
lieved in the efficacy of economic apijeasement. On the one hand it 
w^as sometimes implied that any action directly or immediately 
affecting the totalitarian countries which outsiders w ere accustomed 
to describe as autarkic w as, at least for the time being, out of the 
question. Freer trade between the United Kingdom and the United 
States, or the United Kingdom and the Oslo Powers, for example, 
was no doubt desirable for ordinary economic reasons, but its political 
significance lay partly in the example which it might set to the rest 
of the w orld, and partly in the added unity and strength which an 
economic rapprochement would give to the more democratic countries 
in face of any potential aggressor. It might be hoped that, when the 
autarkists saw the economic benefits which freer trade conferred 
upon the citizens of other countries, they w ould in time realize how 
foolish they had been and reverse their policy, and this was all the 
more likely if, through the operation of the most-favoured-nation 
principle or otherwise, they were able incidentally to pick up some 
crumbs of economic benefit for themselves from the acts of their 
more enlightened neighbours. 

But, on the other hand, in contrast with such limited endeavours, 
economic appeasement might mean a strenuous effort to bring in the 
Dictators right from the beginning, instead of trusting merely to the 
force of example, which often in the field of international relations 
worked far too slowly. An all-inclusive policy of this second kind 
would tend to include credit and debt provisions and the considera- 
tion of problems of raw materials, but, in addition to the greater 
compi'ehensiveness of its scope, the essential character of economic 
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appeasement which aimed at conciliating and mollifying the Dictators, 
would probably be quite different from that of economic appeasement 
which aimed primarily at consolidating and unifying the non-authori- 
tarian states. 

Some confusion might easily result ii‘ the two aims were not clearly 
distinguished. Generalizations are abnormally risky in any field of 
discourse such as this where motives are scarcely even half-conscious 
and are, in any case, easily concealed, but during the course of the 
year 1937 it is possible to trace at least the beginnings of a transition 
from emphasis placed mainly on economic appeasement as a means 
of general relaxation of political tensions to emphasis placed rather 
on economic policy as a means of associating more closely together 
states which might be supposed to have similar political and social 
outlooks. More liberal trade policies, it began to be felt, could not 
by themselves absolutely ensure peace, but the maintenance of 
illiberal policies w^ould greatly increase the risks of war. Liberal 
policies would at the same time have economic consequences which, 
judged by any rational standard, could be heartily approved, but 
the eagerness with which they were supported was dependent at 
least as much on their narrow and immediate political significance 
as on their economic rationality. 

Frontal attacks upon tariff barriers and other trade restrictions 
had usually been unsuccessful, and it was argued with some force^ 
that it was only with the support of a great volume of public opinion 
that the courage of Governments could be raised to the pitch neces- 
sary to resist the bitter opposition of the vested interests which 
throve behind trade barriers. 

In order to obtain that support [it was said]^ something with a greater 
appeal will be necessary than the stimulation of international trade, 
which seems remote and has little meaning to the ordinary man in the 
street. Only something which appeals to the aspirations of the general 
mass of the people in all countries will arouse the enthusiasm and sup- 
port which are necessary if success is to be achieved. An objective which 
would arouse this enthusiasm would be the raising of the standard of 
living of the people as a whole. 

It was incidentally a damning commentary upon the prevailing 
state of mind in which economic policy was commonly discussed that 

^ e.g. by Mr. S. M. Bruce, the High Commissioner for Australia, in a speech 
at Birmingham on the 24th February, 1937 (see The Times, 25th February, 
1937). Cf. Mr. F. L. McDougall in a memorandum on Economic Appeasement 
(printed as an annex to League of Nations Economic Committee: Remarks 
on the Present Phase of International Economic Relations {September 1937) 
[League of Nations document 0,358, M.242, 1937 JIJ5], p. 26). 

* By Mr. Bruce in the speech referred to in the preceding footnote. 
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it should be thought necessary to set forth in black and white the fact 
that when any particular policy was put forward for acceptance, its 
main justification was to be found in the fact that it was likely to raise 
standards of living. Unfortunately it was not possible always to 
assume that this principle could be taken for granted as an obvious 
platitude, and on that account the argument above was not lightly 
to be rejected.^ Curiously enough, some Covernments were not eager 
to use it, for when the general concept of raising living standards was 
translated into specific terms of more nourishing food and better 
housing, Governments among whose main electoral appeals had 
been the claim that voters were already well-fed and i)roperly housed 
were reluctant to approve of policies which appeared to imply some 
criticism of their achievements in the past. 

Apart from such ‘political ’ considerations, however, a presentation 
of the case for relaxing trade barriers in terms of the desire for higher 
standards of living at once raised the awkward question: Would 
the expansion of international trade have any attraction for peojjle 
who did not care much for higher standards of living, or who, at least, 
rated these so low', as compared with other political objectives, that 
they w'ere prepared for a long time to set aside completely any serious 
thoughts of raising the average level of real income ? Questions of 
this kind required an answer before it would be possible accurately 
to assess the chances of success for a policy of economic appeasement, 
and a history of the efforts to work out such a policy during 1937 must 
therefore include some account of the economic objectives of the 
totalitarian countries, and of the extent to which internal events in 
those countries indicated changes or modifications in these objectives. 

German policy at this time appeared to aim at stability of incomes 
for wage -earners and for the agricultural population, and as the volume 
of ]>roduction was at the same time expanding — Herr Hitler told the 
Reichstag on the 20th February, 1938, that national income had in- 
creased from Rm.45,000,000,060 in 1932 to Rm.68, 000,000,000 in 
1937 — the surplus was available to be diverted to satisfy the needs 

’ The diminution of unemployment, the assurance of personal security, 
national defence and other less tangible * goods’ were also on occasion the 
legitimate preoccupation of Governments, and the order of importance at- 
tached to these things as compared with improved standards of living no 
doubt depended in large measure on the broad social and economic philosophy 
of the commentator. It was, however, a valid ground for complaint against 
those who rated improved standards of living rather low in the scale that they 
w<‘ro seldom careful either to make clear the magnitude of the sacrific/cs in real 
income which they were prepared to accept, or to identify with any precision 
the sections of the community upon whom the sacrifices contemplated were to 
fall most heavily. 
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of the state, interpreted according to the judgment of its leaders. In 
September 1036 Herr Hitler had proclaimed as his economic objective 
that ‘within four years, Germany shall be independent of all foreign 
countries in respect of all those materials which she can produce at 
home by means of German ingenuity and our mining, engineering 
and chemical industries’,^ and the second Four-Year Plan, which 
had the attainment of this objective as its purpose, officially came 
into operation in February 1937.^ Similarly on the 15th May, 1937, 
Signor Mussolini, addressing the National Council of Corporations, 
insisted upon the necessity of an autarkic policy for Italy. 

In a world like the present, armed to the teeth, to lay down the 
weapon of autarky would mean to-morrow, in the event of war, putting 
ourselves at the mercy of those who possess as much as is necessary to 
wage war without limits of either time or materials. Autarky, there- 
fore, is a guarantee of that peace which we firmly desire, and an impedi- 
ment to any aggressive purpose on the part of the richer countries. 

Such objectives did not perhaps make international trade impos- 
sible, and Signor Mussolini had already, on the 28th November, 1936, 
in addressing the Foreign Trade Institute, stated that the extrerne 
limit of the restrictions on imports had been reached, and that it was 
necessary to increase Italian trade with other countries. It was 
nevertheless difficult to believe that states whose rulers placed eco- 
nomic independence in the forefront of their programmes wcjuld at 
the same time welcome with any heartiness proposals which aimed 
directly at increasing international interdependence. The prize 
offered by those who urged economic appeasement was an improved 
standard of living. But what was to be done if some of those whose 
co-operation they sought answered, in effect: ‘For the time being 
at least, these prizes have no interest for us ’ ? 

The practical difficulties of collaboration between autarkic 
‘planned’ economies and economies which still ])reserved important 
liberal elements were by no means negligible, but in this case the 
consequences of diversity between the means used by national eco- 
nomies were much less important than the consequences of diversity 
of ends. The mere fact that the German regime desired an intensive 
development of internal resources even at a considerable economic loss 
might create a situation which it was interesting for the scientist to 
study. But it need not necessarily create any grave political and, 
much less, any grave economic problem for the world as a whole. 
The direct economic losses, if any, would be largely concentrated 
upon Germany herself ; a few other countries would have to face the 
* Quoted in the Survey for 1936, p. 240. ^ Op. cit., loc. cii. 
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necessity of a radical readjustment of their economic structure ; and 
the rest of the world would suffer a little in consequence of the absence 
of German co-operation. The example of the U.S.S.R., however, had 
shown that efforts to obtain self-sufficiency did not inevitably create 
difficulties for other countries except during a comparatively short 
transitional period, when resources were being accumulated for more 
intensive internal development, and the alarms about Soviet com- 
petition which had been so loudly expressed in discussions of trade 
policy during that period were by 1937 almost completely forgotten. 

If any country makes radical changes in its economic machinery, 
the character of the adjustments which then become necessary else- 
where is similar in many important respects to the character of the 
adjustments demanded by extensive changes in the technical con- 
ditions of producti(3n. The transitional difficulties are grave but not 
insoluble. Nor are differences in the ends of economic policy neces- 
sarily destructive of economic equilibrium, though the problems 
which changes of ends are likely to create may be more difficult than 
the problems which arise from changes in economic machinery. If 
the people of any large country suddenly decided, for religious or 
aesthetic reasons, that certain customary forms of expenditure were 
imi)roper or undesirable, the immediate consequences for the rest of 
the world might be unpleasant, but adaptation to the change in 
circumstances would not be impossible, so long as the attainment of 
the ends which national economies set before themselves did not 
involve inconsistency or contradiction. The crucial problem, how- 
ever, arises whenever there is reason to believe that the divergent 
ends upon which depends the adoption of divergent means are in 
fact irreconcilable, so that their simultaneous achievement involves 
contradiction and is therefore impossible. The attempt to realize 
such fundamentally contradictory ends then threatens to produce a 
violent collision. This is, at bottom, a political question, and some 
of the fumbling during 1937 over economic policy is perhaps to be 
traced to doubts whether economic policy was really as relevant as 
was supposed to the solution of these fundamental political conflicts. 

{ d ) The Van Zeeland Mission 

The attempt to diminish trade restrictions which attracted most 
attention during 1937 certainly did not exclude from the scope of 
its efforts the countries which elsewhere were often described as 
autarkic. It was announced on the 6th April that Monsieur van 
Zeeland, at that time the Belgian Prime Minister, had accepted a joint 
invitation from the British and French Governments to undertake 
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an inquiry into the possibility of obtaining a general reduction 
of quotas and of other obstacles to international trade in order to 
giv^e effect to the tripartite declaration of the 26th September, 1936 
Monsieur van Zeeland, after a distinguished academic career — he 
had been head of the Department of Economic Science in the Uni- 
versity of Loiivain — combined with experience as a banker, had won 
a considerable reputation for himself as the person responsible for 
the reorganization of the Belgian cmTcncy and the internal economic 
recovery which had followed. Belgium, as a country interested in 
industrial exports and in transit trade, obviously had a special con- 
cern in relaxing trade barriers, and there w^ere indeed hints that the 
invitation to Monsieur van Zeeland had not been given without some 
prior promptings from the Belgian Government themselves. Belgium 
had already taken the initiative in connexion with the Ouchy Con- 
vention of the 18th July, 1932, which provided for annual and reci})ro- 
cal reductions of 10 per cent, in customs duties for five years between 
Belgium and Luxembourg on the one hand and the Netherlands on 
the other — an effort to encourage international trade which earned 
the approval of the League Economic Committee, but had been ren- 
dered abortive by the insistence of the British Government, followed 
by other Governments, upon the maintenance of the most-favoured- 
nation privileges already assured to them by treaty.^ Early in 1937 
trade conversations were going on between the Oslo Powers, i.e. 
Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Finland ; 
and the fact that it was in Brussels that a conference of experts from 
these countries had already been called for the 12th April was a 
further indication of the suitability of the Belgian Prime Minister 
to take the initiative in smoothing out the practical difficulties which 
everywhere w^ere apparent. Already, in the early days of the depres- 
sion, he had published a general survey of the measures of economic 
nationalism which had been taken in order to grapple with the crisis, 
and much that he had then written retained an unpleasantly familiar 
ring five years later. Belgium had been one of the countries which had 
been slow to admit the value of currency manipulation ; even at this 
early stage Monsieur van Zeeland had insisted that ‘whatever may 
be the solution given to the monetary problem, the re-establishment 
of the international circulation of goods and of capital remains an 
essential part of the whole situation’,^ and the experience of the 

^ Cf. the Survey for 1932, pp. 34 seqq . ; the Survey for 1933, pp. 51~2. 

* Paul van Zeeland; A View of Europe, 1932: An Interpretative Essay on 
some Workings of Economic Nationalism, (Baltimore, 1933, Johns Hopkins 
Press; London, Humphrey Milford), p. 145. 
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intervening years had no doubt strengthened this belief. At the 
same time the declaration of Belgium’s new policy of detachment, 
which the Government had made in October 1936 and which had 
been formally accepted in April 1937,^ was likely to make the recom- 
mendations of a Belgian statesman more attractive to those Govern- 
ments who were hostile to anything tainted by contact with Geneva. 

A cynic indeed might have supposed that, if the Governments of 
the world had been really eager to lower trade barriers, there was 
nothing to prevent them from at once realizing such a laudable ambi- 
tion, and that, where there was so little evidence of such eagerness, 
further inquiry, however distinguished the inquirer might be, was 
likely to be a waste of time. In the event, the van Zeeland Mission 
turned out to be, in effect, little more than a device for further delay. 
Everywhere Governments were anxious to protect themselves 
against a risk of the recurrence of a fiasco similar to the World 
(conference of 1933, and, already disposed as they were to represent 
themselves as in the grijj of vague, impersonal and uncontrollable 
forces, which further examination showed to be little more than 
their own fears and lack of foresight, the opportunity for marking 
time while Monsieur van Zeeland prepared his report was not dis- 
tast/cful to them. There was, however, much to be said for a tactful 
and indej)endent examination of the political difficulties of Govern- 
ments in an atmosphere less formal than that of an official conference. 
As Monsieur van Zeeland himself put it in his report: 

The important matter is not to provide a theoretical definition of the 
difficulties, nor even to indicate the means by the application of which 
they could be solved. The main point is to suggest methods which have 
some chance of being effectively adopted and of leading to concrete 
results. 

Never guessing that the presentation of a report would be delayed 
until the 26th January, 1938, even those who were impatient for 
prompt action were therefore prepared to welcome the new initiative. 

The political difficulties were indeed fairly obvious, in all the varied 
senses in which the slippery word ‘political’ could be used in this 
context. Joint action on a large scale was inevitably dependent on 
the willingness of the Governments of the larger trading states to 
take action, and their attitude had not been very encouraging in re- 
gard either to what they themselves were prepared to do, or to what 
they wore prepared to allow other states to do. If Sir John Simon, 
speaking early in 1938, was to be believed, the British Government 

^ See the Surveij for 1936, pp. 361 seqq.; the present volume, pp. 346 segq., 
below. 
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had worked out ‘a tariff system which was flexible, moderate, 
and wholly free from the taint of log-rolling or privileged interest’. 
Men who believed themselves responsible for such a remarkable and 
indeed unique achievement might well hesitate before they did any- 
thing to mar the symmetry of their handiwork. 

As Mr. Neville Chamberlain, at that time Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had said on the 6th October, 1936,^ M need hardly say that 
we have not in contemplation any change ... in the system of very 
moderate protection which we have adopted’. The British official 
view was that it was for others to take the first stej). Mr. Baldwin, 
on the 22nd March, 1937, ^ declared that the main obstacles to the 
expansion of international trade were the existing systems of quota 
restrictions on industrial goods and of exchange controls, and as the 
part played by Great Britain in these systems extended only so far 
as an iron and steel quota which formed part of an international 
industrial agreement, ‘all that the British Government could do 
was to take every opportunity to urge action upon the [other) 
Governments concerned’. Great Britain had not indeed hesitated 
to use the quota w^eapon as part of her agricultural i)olicy in circum- 
stances w^hich appeared to the Government to warrant it, and her 
abstinence from the use of the methods which Mr. Baldwin con- 
demned was due less to any native virtue than to the fact that the 
Government had found it possible to impose all the desired restric- 
tions upon the inflow of imports without resort to such devices.^ 

When other Governments, invited thus to take the first step, 
began to consider the practical details of trade agreements, their 
views of what was appropriate at once encountered further obstacles. 
To some it appeared that the most hopeful line of advance w^as in 
the direction of the formation of a low^-tariff group with modifications 
of traditional most-favoured-nation practice. But the British 
Government had expressed their preference for bilateral trade 
agreements and condemned such proposals as likely to ‘involve dis- 
crimination against non-participating countries that might involve 
retaliation and tariff wars A strong case could be made out for this 

^ In a speech at the Mansion House, on the occasion of the Lord Mayor’s 
annual dinner to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and hankers. 

* In reply to a deputation representing the signatories of a memorial on 
the subject of ‘Peace and Economic Co-operation’. 

* At the World Economic Conference in 1933 the British Government had 
suggested the abolition of ‘import quotas arbitrarily fixed for protectionist 
purposes ’ and the maintenance of ‘production or marketing quotas established 
by international agreement with a view to the raising of prices’; but they 
themselves had not observed this distinction in practice. (See the Survey for 
1933, p. 69.) 
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view, but the logical problem of reconciling the rigid insistence of the 
British Government upon their most-favoured-nation rights with the 
Empire Preference principles of the Ottawa Agreement appeared to 
nearly everybody outside British official circles to be quite insoluble. 

Declarations of public policy in the United States fiad already been 
strongly in favour of freer trade, and these declarations had moreover 
led to positive action. Nevertheless, especially when the political 
significance of trade policy was being stressed, it was necessary to 
study the American situation wdth some care. Some Americans w^ere 
a little concerned lest an attempt should be made to manoeuvre their 
Government into a position where they would be compelled to sum- 
mon an international conference for whose success or failure they 
would then have to take a special responsibility. On the other hand, 
if quotas and exchange control alone were to be under discussion, 
the United States would not be much interested. In France there 
had been some tariff reductions in September 1936, and 106 import 
quotas (out of about 750) had been suppressed at the same time. 
Many of these changes were, how^ever, merely formal, and at the 
most they did little more than offset the increase in the price of 
foreign goods due to the depreciation of the franc. ^ Since that time, 
though French statesmen had joined in the chorus of approval of 
freer trade, French farmers and manufacturers had been opposed to 
any further tariff reductions ; with the fear of rising costs of produc- 
tion the desirability of simultaneous action in other countries w^as 
even more obvious in France than elsewhere. It is indeed alw^ays 
worth w'hile to emphasize the fact that, while ultimately decisions 
in regard to these matters had to be taken by Governments, it would 
have been a mistake to concentrate the fire of criticism exclusively 
upon Governments. As Monsieur van Zeeland put it in a Press inter- 
view shortly after the publication of his report, ‘I have taken my 
responsibility. Now it remains for others to take theirs, and when 
I say ‘‘others” I mean less Governments than responsible leaders of 
public opinion'.- It is unfortunately inevitable that a study of the 
written word does not give any clear idea of the strength of the 
resistance which any serious effort to lower trade barriers would 
arouse. There was scarcely a single statesman of eminence who had 
not, at some time or other, committed himself to an eloquent exposi- 
tion of the benefits to be expected from freer trade, and the ex- 
ample of statesmen had been widely followed by business men. But 
many important commercial interests were quite indifferent, if not 

^ See the Survey for 1936, pp. 199-200. 

* The New York Times, 28th January, 1938. 
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positively hostile, and the people who did not want freer trade seldom 
felt it necessary to say much about it. The attitude of these in- 
different or hostile interests was at least as much responsible for the 
failure to relax restrictions on international trade as was the stupidity 
or shortsightedness of political leaders. 

In the totalitarian countries the position was not quite the same, 
but the task of devising policies which would be attractive to them 
raised issues no less delicate than those ])resented by the problem, 
which more democratic regimes had to face, of harmonizing rational 
international trade policies with earlier commitments in favour of 
trade restrictions or with the electoral fears of party leaders. In the 
rest of the w^orld it was still true, as Monsieur van Zeeland had said 
in 1932, that 

Protectionism is almost always ashamed of itself: it is forever seeking 
to disguise itself, it invokes the be.st reasons in the world, and it finds a 
thousand pretexts to justify its attitudes one after the other. ^ 

But in some countries this was perhaps no longer true. Protectionism 
there was proud and not ashamed of itself: almost on the same da\ 
as Monsieur van Zeeland announced his acceptance of the mission 
entrusted to him, General Goring, for example, had emphasized 
before the (Terman Municipal Congress the National-Socialist detei - 
mination to carry out the Four- Year Plan for the greatest j)ossible 
self-sufficiency in food and raw materials, whatever the cost might 
be. Qualities of statesmanship of the rarest kind would clearly he 
necessary if a policy was to be devised which could reconcile the 
divergent outlooks of all the Governments concerned. 

In telling the story of Monsieur van Zeeland's mission one tends, 
perhaps too readily, to speak as if it w ere on the one hand a reflection 
of the reactions of one set of Governments eager ‘in principle' to 
expand the volume of international trade, but restrained from doing 
anything effective by various local complications, and especially by 
the pressure of vested interests w hich had grown up under the shelter 
of a protected home market, and on the other hand an effort to con- 
ciliate another set of Governments whose economic objectives were 
entirely different and largely determined by political considerations. 
But, convenient though such a picture might be, it is at the best 
only a crude simplification, which may be positively misleading. 
The very contrast which one is tempted to draw betw een the autarkic 
and the non-autarkic Powers is itself unreal, for in the countries 
which refused to make autarky an end in itself, there were powerful 
influences at work which derived their strength from the same set of 
^ A View of Europe, 1932, p. 22. 
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ideas as \\ere more whole-heartedly accepted by the autarkists. lu 
his report later, Monsieur van Zeeland insisted that ‘in fact, we do 
not find on one side states devoted to a policy of complete autarky, 
and, on the other, states faithful to a strict observance of inter- 
national free trade’. Anxieties ‘to reduce to a minimum their de- 
pendence on other countries for the supply of staple products’ were, 
as the League of Nations Economic Committee i)ointed out in Sep- 
tember 1937,^ ‘to be found in almost every country in greater or 
lesser degree’, and it was common form in general discussions of 
international trade to lay down, as a preliminary proviso to be 
accepted as a matter of course, that naturally each country must be 
free to interj)ret its own national interests for itself, a principle which 
(so it might be feared) would be likely in practice to reduce the whole 
discussion to trivialities. ‘Every country’, it was said, ‘seeks, and 
seeks rightly, to protect its own economy,’^ and the concept of 
national ‘sovereignty’ had in the economic field results no less 
damaging than in the political sphere. German critics were, there- 
fore, justified in insisting that the differences between various 
countries in their efforts to ensure that adequate supplies of impor- 
tant commodities should be available from resources under their ow^n 
direct control were largely differences of degree. Herr Funk, who 
later in the year became Minister for Economic Affairs, declared at 
Kdnigsberg in August 1937, for example, that the Four- Year Plan 
was only an extreme form of the same autarky which most other 
nations, including the British, were pursuing. If such desires were 
to be taken as evidence of economic ‘sin’, the contrast was not one 
between black and white, but rather between varying shades of grey. 
But w hile such considerations as these were a proper antidote for the 
complacency of those who enjoyed putting the blame on some one 
else, it was also true that differences of degree might be so acute as 
to differ little in their practical effects from differences in kind. 
Where everything depended on interpretation, a too ready accep- 
tance of the thesis that national honour and security demanded inde- 
]>endence from other countries for supplies of every product, the 
cutting off of which might prove embarrassing in time of war, might 
easily reduce the volume of international trade to negligible pro- 
portions. 

It was, moreover, frequently and to some extent convinc- 
ingly argued that it w as the protectionist policy of countries which 

* Remarks on the Present Phase of International Economic Relations, pp. 
10^ 17. 

See the leading article in The Times, iOth January, 1938. 
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professed to deplore autarkic tendencies which had helped to drive in 
the direction of self-sufficiency those countries who now complained 
most about the difficulties of getting raw materials. There was 
usually no formal prohibition against their purchase of raw materials. 
But if one left out of account the possibility of borrowing, the sale 
of manufactured goods was the only method of making their formal 
rights eflFective ; and in fact the obstacles which checked such sales 
amounted to much the same thing as a formal prohibition. As the 
League Committee for the Study of the Problem of Raw Materials 
put it in September 1937, ‘the difficulties in regard to payments 
vastly transcend in importance those in regard to supply ’ ; and this 
was one way of saying that if the countries which complained of raw 
material shortages could sell their own products freely abroad, their 
grievances would for the most part disappear. This, no doubt, was 
by no means the whole story, but, in quarters which were sympathetic 
to freer trade, the relaxation of trade restrictions was regarded as 
having much more relevance than any redistribution of political con- 
trol over colonial areas to the solution of the raw materials giievance. 

The urgent practical problem was to reconcile the policies of 
countries which, wdth some qualifications, still aimed at improve- 
ments in average economic standards, and the policies of countries 
where, for the time being at least, these things wore set aside as of 
little importance compared w ith the more urgent demands of Wehr- 
wirtschaft. It should not, of com\se, be supposed that a willingness to 
sacrifice prospects of better standards of living to self-sufficiency in 
this or in any other case would ever be absolute. Herr Hitler him- 
self told the Reichstag on the 30th January, 1937 : 'I do not believe 
that there can be durable economic co-operation except on the basis 
of a new mutual exchange of goods ’ ; and Signor Mussolini on the 28th 
November, 1936, had urged the expansion of international trade as a 
necessary condition for ‘ an increased standard of life for the working 
masses that constitute the great majority of the Italian peojfie *. 
The Italian commentator who, faced with the reproaches implied in 
the epigram ‘Guns or Butter’, indignantly replied ‘Not guns or 
butter, but guns and butter’,^ would certainly have rejected Mr. 
Cordell Hull’s view that self-sufficiency ‘should be discussed only 
imder the name of deliberate and self-imposed economic impoverish- 
ment ’.^ Whether the analysis whereby he showed that his apparently 
irreconcilable objectives could simultaneously be realized was con- 

* Popolo d' Italia, 2l8t December, 1937. 

* See Mr. Hull's broadcast speech of the 19th September, 1937, reported in 
The New York Times of the 20th September. 
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vincing is, of course, another question. For the time being, in spite 
of the fact that the upward trend of prices of foodstuffs and raw 
materials imposed a growing burden upon the totalitarian countries 
who were compelled to make extensive purchases of these things, 
there certainly was a real divergence of purpose which seemed likely 
to last sufficiently long to test Monsieur van Zeeland’s political 
ingenuity to the full. 

Moreover, while for many purposes it is convenient to discuss 
economic policy in terms of the divergent outlooks of different 
states, it is an error to assume that such differences as existed — and 
they were without doubt grave enough — were irrevocable facts, 
which must be accepted as incapable of modification. It is a useful 
task to examine the influences which determine economic policy in 
different countries at any point of time, but happily these influences 
themselves are susceptible to change of various kinds, and it is never 
safe to assume that the purposes of any regime are fixed and unalter- 
able. Changes in outlook in a country governed by a Dictator are 
unlikely to be so gradual or subtle as they often are in countries 
where divergent points of view can be publicly and repeatedly ex- 
])ounded, but even dictatorial states cannot be completely indifferent 
either to the state of mind of their own subjects or to the changes in 
the material background to which ultimately economic policy, what- 
ever its objective may be, must be adapted. The necessity for such 
adaptations indeed justifies us in refusing to take at them face value 
all the emphatic declarations about economic objectives which Dic- 
tators sometimes make, though such a refusal does not make the task 
of interpreting contemporary economic history any easier. There is 
always, in the nature of things, some degree of elasticity in the 
foundations upon which economic policy rests, and the real task of 
economic statesmanship is to take prompt advantage of such favour- 
able changes as occur, and to exert pressure to ensure that future 
changes shall be in a similar direction. 

With the collaboration of Monsieur Maurice Frere, another Belgian 
economist, who formerly had been adviser to the Austrian National 
Bank, Monsieur van Zeeland accordingly set about the task of 
sounding the Governments of those countries which were likely to 
bo most directly concerned with such practical measures as his 
mission was intended to encourage. Monsieur Frfere began his pre- 
liminary investigations at once, visiting London, Paris, Berlin, The 
Hague, Berne and Rome, and later Central and Eastern Europe as 
well ; but apart from discussions with a number of European states- 
men who happened to be visiting Brussels for other purposes, 
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Monsieur van Zeeland postponed his own detailed inquiries in Europe 
until he had examined the situation in the United States. A visit 
ostensibly arranged for the conferring of an honorary degree by 
Princeton University, where Monsieur van Zeeland had been a post- 
gi'aduate student in 1920-1, offered a convenient opportunity for 
consultation with President Roosevelt and other American states- 
men, and, with this in view, he arrived in New York on the 18th 
June. Monsieur van Zeeland was careful to distinguish sharply be- 
tween the immediate purpose of his American visit and the mission 
entrusted to him by the British and French Governments, but he 
did not hesitate to indicate the great importance which he attached 
to economic disarmament. 

All these rumours and threats of war [he said, at a dinner given in 
his honour by the Council for Foreign Relations in New York on the 
28th June, 1937] are far from constituting an insurmountable barriei* 
to closer economic relations and are, to my mind, a further reason to 
act, and to act swiftly. Delay at this moment is against the inter(\st 
of peace. 

He gave clear expression also to the fears which in many minds 
made the task of economic appeasement so urgent, referring to the 

great unknown factor . . the economic difficulties with which certain 
of the leading nations are faced. Should these difficulties become more 
acute, they might — who knows ? — create an internal situation so 
strained that recourse to war would appear as the lesser of two evils, 
or as a last desperate card to pla}". 

He indicated, moreover, his gratification at finding in the United 
States 

a firm determination to support all initiatives destined to put a halt to 
the armaments race, a desire to free world trade from the obstacles 
with which it is faced to-day, and a w illingness to participate in any 
measures of a practical nature destined to achieve [these] two objectives. 

On his departure from the United States a joint statement signed 
by the President and the Belgian Prime Minister explained that, in 
the course of their conversations, it had been stressed 

that within the frame of traditional American policy it w as the disposi- 
tion of the United States to co-operate in the joint work of rebuilding 
international trade, continuing co-operation in monetary matters, and 
seeking arrangements whereby the burdens and dangers of overwhelm- 
ing armaments might be reduced, or the method of their employment 
safeguarded. 

On the 5th July Monsieur van Zeeland arrived in London for 
consultation with members of the British Government. The first 
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official communique merely announced that agreement had been 
reached on what further steps might usefully be taken in pursuit of 
the objects of Monsieur van Zeeland’s investigations, a statement 
which, in the light of Mr. Eden’s remark on the 19th July that 
‘our contribution must necessarily be limited by the fact that His 
Majesty’s Covernment’s policy in regard to imports is clearly a 
liberal one’, did not hold out any very lively hopes of vigorous action. 
Monsieur van Zeeland made an optimistic statement on his return 
to Brussels, and on the 24th July received from King Leopold III a 
letter underlining the need for a permanent economic organization 
to study the fundamentals of a free and co-operative world economic 
organization, characterized by universality, permanence and inde- 
pendence of national influences. Such intervention seemed to indi- 
cate that Monsieur van Zeeland’s preliminary investigations had not 
in fact met with the whole-heartedly favourable reception which 
had been hoped for. Those who reflected upon the mass of factual 
information which had already been collected b}^ the League Secre- 
tariat, the International Chamber of Commerce and other organiza- 
tions, showed no great enthusiasm for another elaborate instrument 
of study at a time w hen the facts w^ere already well known, and the 
most important condition of action was the effective goodwill of 
(Jovernments and of trading interests likely to be affected by changes 
in trade policy. 

King Leopold’s suggestion evoked a number of sympathetic com- 
ments, but in fact little more was heard of it. There was only a faint 
echo of it in Monsieur van Zeeland’s final report, and perhaps it 
deserv^es mention now' mainly because it illustrates the kind of action 
w hich w as contemplated w ith a view' to inducing the autarkic Powers 
to co-operate with the rest of the w orld outside the framew^ork of the 
League machinery. 

The results of Monsieur van Zeeland’s inquiries were confidently 
ex})ected as early as August 1937. In fact there was no formal 
presentation of his report until the followmig year, and in the mean- 
time the European atmosphere did not improve. There was, indeed, 
some tendency to argue that the process of economic rehabilitation 
in Europe must aw ait a relaxation of political tension. In the opinion 
of the Economic Committee of the League of Nations, among whose 
members W'as Monsieur van Langenhove, the Secretary-General of 
the Belgian Ministry for Foreign Affairs, who, it was believed, had 
been collaborating with Monsieur van Zeeland, international action 
for the normalization of economic relations was not Tikely to succeed 
except in a favourable political atmosphere Economic and political 
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problems were obviously interdependent, but this point of view 
clearly conflicted with the ideas of those who had based their hopes 
for peace in the future upon economic apj)easement, believing that 
in so doing they were merely putting first things first. Whether the 
reasoning of the Economic Committee was well founded or not, it 
certainly played into the hands of those who were happy to adopt 
anj" pretext to justify further inaction. Monsieur van Zeeland and 
Monsieur Frere nevertheless continued their consultations — in Sep- 
tember, for example, Mr. Sumner Welles, the Under-Secretary at the 
State Department in Washington, visited Brussels, and later Mon- 
sieur van Zeeland visited Rome and interviewed the Italian Foreign 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Trade and Exchange. He was, 
however, for a time inevitably preoccupied by the internal Belgian 
political crisis which led to his resignation in October,^ and the 
effort to ensure that no proposals should be included in his rej)ort 
upon which there would be no hope of reaching agreement still 
further delayed its presentation. 

(e) Economic Appeasement and the Totalitarian States 

However strongly, and rightly, one may stress the fact that the 
responsibility for the trade restrictions which had grown up had to 
be shared by all countries to a greater or lesser degree, the attitude 
of the totalitarian states was clearly a matter of special importance. 
Their co-operation was, if not a sufficient, yet certainly an essential 
condition for the success of any all-inclusive plan of economic ap- 
peasement, and special attention must therefore be paid to such 
evidence as was available of their attitude, and in particular of the 
attitude of Germany, towards a common policy in the economic 
sphere. 

At the outset, although the Diplomatisch-politi^che Korrespondenz, 
the Foreign Office organ, announced that Germany was disinclined 
to participate in ‘useless discussions and economic conferences that 
pose problems falsely and represent perhaps merely a detour for the 
attainment of political objects’, the attitude of the Gennan Press 
to the van Zeeland Mission was not unsympathetic. Dr. Schacht too, 
after a conversation with Monsieur van Zeeland in Brussels on the 
14th April, declared that Germany was ready to collaborate in all 
efforts to restore freedom of trade, and would admit the Soviet Union 
as a participant in any international commercial agreement which 
might be concluded. 

While Monsieur van Zeeland was still in the United States, the 

^ See p. 367 below. 
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biennial Conference of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
which was held in Berlin from the 28th June to the 3rd July, gave an 
opportunity both at the opening session, which was addressed by 
General Goring and Dr. Schacht, the Minister for Economic Affairs, 
and in the Press, for elaborate publicity for the official German point 
of view on world economic questions, which, according to the German 
authorities, was commonly misunderstood. It is nevertheless not 
easy to get a perfectly clear picture of the German outlook which 
would be acce])ted as accurate by both Germans and non-Germans, 
and any attempt to arrive at a consistent interpretation by reading 
between the lines carries with it, of course, certain obvious dangers. 
fJeneral Goring insisted^ upon the obvious, if not platitudinous, fact 
that German economic activity aimed, through the export of goods 
which were the product of German work, at making possible the 
importation of goods which Nature had denied to the German people 
in their own country. There was no country which on principle could 
refuse to participate in the international exchange of goods, for such 
a policy would mean a renunciation of the possession and enjoyment 
of goods which hitherto had been accessible for the whole of Mankind. 
But an economy which was conscious of its national tasks could not 
allow dictation from outside as to what ought to be exported or 
imported. Germany would in the future determine her imports ac- 
cording to her own judgment of what corresponded to her needs. 

Nobody would be eager to disi)ute General Goring's dictum that 
in a healthy world economy, each country imports in the first place 
those goods for which it has a genuine demand, which it cannot pro- 
duce from its own natural resources and its own labour power, while 
it exports goods which it produces from its owm special or peculiar 
natural and intellectual productive capacity and thus enriches the 
world economy'. But the interpretation of this general principle 
which appeared most obvious outside the boundaries of totalitarian 
states would not naturally suggest the conclusion which, General 
Goring declared, inexorably followed from it — the conclusion, namel3^ 
that ‘the aspiration for autarky which unfortunately had been so 
frequently misunderstood’ was nothing but an ‘indispensable pre- 
supposition for the building up of a new and healthj^ world economy '. 
Whether it w^as such an indispensable presupposition or not, German 
policy appeared in fact to have less direct connexion with the posi- 
tive doctrine of the necessity for developing one’s own productive 
capacity than with the negative doctrine which General Goring 

^ In an article which he published on the occasion of the Conference in the 
review Der Vierjahresplan (June 1937, pp. 322-3). 
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expounded to the International Chamber of Commerce at the opening 
session of the Berlin Conference on the 28th June, 1937, that ‘the 
condition of dependence upon the greater or lesser goodwill of foreign 
Powers is, for a self conscious people that has the desire to live, 
simply intolerable Such a condition of dependence, one might have 
thought, was the normal lot of every state, however great, but, 
according to General Goring, Germany at least must have under her 
own direct control the important economic bases of life, if she was 
to retain in her own hands the preservation of her independence, 
honour and reputation. 

At a later session of the Conference, on the 1st July, Herr Pietzsch, 
the President of the Reich Economic Chamber, attempted to distin- 
guish betw^een two kinds of economic nationalism ; the right ty])e 
aimed at supplying the requirements which were essential to life 
from a nation’s own resources : the wrong type meant the egocentric 
endeavour to produce everything from one's own necessarily limited 
natural strength and to accept nothing from the inventive faculty 
and industry of other peoples. The former did not imply any reduc- 
tion of international trade, but merely a change in its direction. 
Much of this argument echoed the pretexts offered in defence of 
trade restrictions everywdiere throughout the world. The only 
rational foundation for even this limited kind of self-sufficiency w iis 
to be found in the fear of war, so that inevitably the discussion 
veered round to political issues. A state which insisted upon pro- 
ducing from its own resources everything which was essential for 
w'ar in the modem w orld would necessarily impose upon other coui)- 
tries changes in the direction of international trade of the most 
drastic kind. And if the effort to produce these things was so severe 
as to occupy nearly the whole time and attention of the people, the 
field within which production might be directed towards goods which 
were regarded as suitable for international trade, because neither 
independence, honour nor reputation was endangered by such traffic, 
was likely to be extremely restricted. ‘The Four-Year Plan', it was 
said, 'is not hostile to exports, but is a deadly enemy of compulsory 
imports ’ ; but the process of securing freedom from imports which 
from the National-Socialist standpoint were condemned as ‘com- 
pulsory’ would certainly deal some damaging blows t^ exports as 
well. It was clear that, despite Herr Hitler’s declaration to the 
Reichstag on the 30th January, 1937, that from the economic point 
of view there was not the slightest evidence for the assertion that 
Germany was standing aloof from international co-operation, Mon- 
sieur van Zeeland’s task of reconciling opposing points of view was 
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not going to be easy. To the resolution on trade policy, which was 
put forward for adoption by the Conference of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the German group added the qualification 
that international commerce could be established only by way 
of friendly and comprehensive collaboration between national eco- 
nomies consolidated on the basis of a real equality of rights, and in 
conformity with the vital necessities of each nation, which rested on 
the right of each people to self-preservation. As General Goring put 
the German thesis, ‘we are a besieged fortress ; in these circumstances 
we must use our own strength up to the last ounce ’. From people 
who had jjersuaded themselves that they were living in a besieged 
fortress, pleas for co-operation from those alleged to be responsible 
for the siege were unlikely to elicit a favourable response. 

The outstanding expression during 1937 of the determination to 
develop German sources of raw materials to the utmost and in the 
shortest possible time was the establishment of the Hermann Goring 
Werke at Salzgitter in Hanover. The loss of Lorraine had greatly 
diminished the proportion of the iron consumed in Germany which 
was produced 'within the borders of the Reich. Strenuous efforts were 
made to diminish this dangerous dependence by cutting down the 
consumption of iron in Germany. The oj>ening of a new' fertilizer 
w'orks was, for example, prohibited until 1938, and porcelain pipes 
were increasingly substituted for metal ones, especially in building. 
There were, moreover, extensive deposits of low -grade ore in Ger- 
many, to which it w as inevitable that an administration intent on 
rapid rearmament should direct its attention. Already in December 
1936 a decree had been issued which compelled the owmers of 
mineral properties to conduct mining, prospecting or drilling opera- 
tions when called upon by the authorities to do so. A further step 
was taken in July in founding the Reichswerke A.-G. fiir Erze- 
bergbau und Eisenhiitten ‘Hermann Goring’, which was compul- 
sorily to acquire mining rights and royalties in return for its own 
shares, especially wLere iron-ore resources had so far not been fully 
utilized. In tins way it was hoped that the proportion of home- 
produced iron-ore to total consumption would be quadrupled, which 
meant an increase from 12J to about 50 per cent, wdthin four years. 
The extent to wdiich it W'as contemplated that iron production 
w ould be expanded in this way, and the difference in costs betw een 
the products of the Hermann Goring Werke and other sources of 
supply, were alike so considerable that the new venture appeared 
to make inevitable the closest control of the whole iron and steel 
industry. 
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The exploitation of low-grade ores which in the ordinary course 
of events would have been regarded as too expensive was not, in the 
usual sense of the term, an illustration of the search for substitute 
raw materials. This search was again throughout the year prosecuted 
with the utmost vigour, the two tendencies both being expressions 
of the economic philosophy which made the struggle for Rohstofffrei' 
heit appear an end of such overwhelming importance to the Cerman 
Government. Here again the interpretation to be placed upon Ger- 
man pob’ey must be in large measure a delicate question of deciding 
how far differences of degree were in fact equivalent to differences 
of kind. German authorities maintained that they were merely at- 
tempting, in a short space of time, what every other country wan also 
doing, but in a more leisurely way, and they were pleased to point 
out, for example, that the processes exploited by the Hermann 
Goring Werke, and its problems of organization, were similar to 
those at Corby in Northamptonshire, whore an EngUsh firm had 
begun work of the same kind as early as 1932. The development of 
beet-sugar was quoted as a j)arallel case of the invention of a substi- 
tute the pressure for which had also develoj^ed from the difficulties 
of a period of war, and some German authorities even went so far 
as to argue that their work in this connexion could be comj)are(l with 
the development of agriculture by means of artificial fertilizers. The 
German substitute raw material, artificial wool, which attracted the 
greatest notice, doubtless because of its threat to the stability of 
primary producing countries for which wool had for many }'ears 
been an important staple export, was also not an exclusively (lerman 
invention, nor was its development outside Germany confined to 
Italy and Japan, the other two countries which were most energetic 
in diminishing their dependence on the outside world. In England 
Gourtaulds, Ltd., the chief producer of artificial silk, had also made 
extensive experiments in the same field. There was a similar story to 
tell in regard to other commodities as well, and in some cases there 
were rapid rates of increase of output, though, as a rule, not com- 
parable with that which attracted so much attention in Germany. 

There was no reason in the nature of things why the advance of 
knowledge should not be directed towards the invention of new basic 
raw materials, and though it might be thought that in a rational 
world it could with greater advantage be applied to increase the 
stock of new things rather than to produce old things in a new way, 
it was quite possible that some of the shots aimed at the target of 
self-suflSciency might by chance succeed at the same time in lowering 
production costs and raising real incomes. 
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The field to which Cerman chemists were encouraged to apply 
their inventive faculties was extensive, including synthetic rubber or 
Buna, leather, petrol, textile fibres and resin. Not all the processes 
with which experiments were made were new, some indeed dating 
back thirty years. Each process required extensive capital equip- 
ment, and in the spring of 1937 a special tax w^as imposed on im- 
ported rubber, the proceeds from which were to be used for the 
construction of the new ]>lant which w^as to produce Buna. The in- 
crease in the output of artificial wool, Zellwolle, was especially rapid ; 
the value for 1937 was estimated at more than double the value for 
the previous year, while the expansion of capital equipment was 
even more rapid. It was, however, noteworthy that the contribution 
of natural w^ool to the raw materials of the German clothing industry 
w^as also greater in 1937 than in 1936, the relative decline which 
corres])onded to the rapid advance of Zellwolle being confined to 
cotton. German production, which had been responsible for 17-5 
per cent, of the total consumption of raw materials for clothing in 
the years 1930 to 1933, contributed 23 per cent, in 1935 and more 
than 41 per cent, in 1937, and some observers believed that imports 
w^ere being used partly to build up stocks and to that extent were 
not going into consumption. These were no doubt remarkable 
changes, but, as in other countries w^hich also aimed at a partial self- 
sufficiency, doubts remained whether ultimately complete indepen- 
dence from the outside world was possible. The effort to replace 
natural by artificial fibres was dependent upon an adequate supply 
of W'Ood pulp, and there were some fears that German timber re- 
sources w^ere being im])rovidently exploited. Even after the most 
strenuous endeavours, it seemed probable that substantial imports 
of one kind or another w^ould still be necessary. Complete self- 
sufficiency in all essential raw materials was, in fact, an illusory wdll- 
o’-the-wisp, and against the costs and inconveniences arising from 
the drastic reorientation imposed on the economic structure both at 
home and abroad there w as to be placed on the credit side only a 
faint and imperfect approximation to the degree of national freedom 
which was regarded as so important. 

The importance which was attached to the Four-Year Plan in 
(Germany was indicated by the allocation of the task of supervising 
it to General Goring, who w^as believed to have sufficient energy and 
drive to overcome the hesitations of doubters and to compel any 
discordant elements to work together with as large a measure of 
harmony as possible. Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, 
had been appointed acting Minister for Economic Affairs as far back 
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as 1934, but the vigorous prosecution of the Four -Year Plan brought 
with it risks of overlapping, if not of clash, between the old Ministry 
and the new administration under General Goring. It became known 
that Dr. Schacht was anxious to relinquish his ministerial post, and 
his resignation was formally accepted on the 2Gth November, 1937, 
when Herr Funk, formerly Secretary of State in the Propaganda 
Ministry and an old member of the National-Socialist Party, became 
Minister for Economic Affairs, Dr. Schacht retaining the Presidency 
of the Reichsbank. 

The significance of these administrative changes was widely dis- 
puted, and a confident interpretation can scarcely bo offered here. 
In Germany they were represented as being merely a matter of 
convenience, which made it easier to simplify the organization of 
the Four-Year Plan. Sceptical critics abroad found it difficult, hou - 
ever, to accept this view, especially on account of the fact that Dr. 
Schacht 's resignation was apparently under discussion for some 
months before its formal acceptance, and it w^as believed that for 
some time before his resignation he had ceased active work at the 
Ministry. Dr. Schacht had been himself largely resi)on8ible for the 
extraordinarily complicated system of exchange control which had 
grown up in Germany, but his general experience and habits of 
thinking were likely to make him interpret the economic measures 
of the German Government as part of an emergency programme 
rather than to place him among the Germans who were openly 
scornful of the traditions of liberalism and w ere looking forw ard to 
the grow^th of a new economic system. The evidence available is 
scarcely sufficient to enable us to decide whether he did, as many 
supposed, believe that the Four-Year Plan had been ill conceived, and 
that the objective conditions wdthin which the German economy had 
to work were such that its major purposes were incapable of realiza- 
tion ; it cannot, however, be doubted that the appointment of Herr 
Funk meant that the chances of the German Government departing 
in any near future from the path w hich they had mapped out for 
themselves were extremely small. 

Observers in other countries were often inclined to criticize German 
policy by asking ‘Where is the money to come from ?’ The control 
which the Government exercised over nearly every branch of banking 
activity in Germany, the elaborate system of price regulation and the 
more or less compulsory diversion, to Government loans, of j)rofits 
in excess of 6 per cent., made it possible at least to postpone the 
necessity for facing up to some of the technical problems which those 
who posed the question had in mind. But in a simpler and more 
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fundamental sense the answer to the question is easy. In its essence, 
money is merely an instrumental aid to production, and estimates 
of cost in terms of monetary units are not always very illuminating. 
The real cost of the new supplies of raw materials was the renuncia- 
tion of the other things which might have been produced and enjoyed 
in their place, and if German claims with regard to unemployment 
were to be accepted at their face value there was little importance 
to be attached in this case to the qualification, which in some cir- 
cumstances might have been highly significant, that the new pro- 
ducts could be obtained, without sacrificing anything else, by the 
employment of otherwise idle resources. Within wide limits any 
country can enjoy as much as it wants of anything, motor roads, 
iron works, social insurance or education, provided that it is prepared 
to dispense with something else, and the leaders of the German 
Four-Year Plan did not conceal the sacrifices that it w^ould impose 
upon the German people. 

Either the German nation [said General Goring in July] is determined 
to maintain and build up its independence and freedom — and that must 
bring with it certain sacrifices, for it will not come by itself — or it 
wishes to live in a temporary state of abundance and luxury, which 
means that in the decisive hour we should be weak and defenceless and 
therefore slaves. 

So long as the ( Jerman people were prepared to regard these sacri- 
fices as ‘a matter of curtailment rather than of deprivation',^ ques- 
tions of cost interj>reted from this point of view might be set aside 
as unimportant. How far curtailment was already being imposed 
was indeed a matter in dispute. It w as admitted in Germany itself 
that during the last few^ years aggregate consumption had increased, 
but the individual German’s share in the social product had de- 
creased,^ and non-German critics regarded wdth even greater reserve 
the official thesis that real incomes had been kept fairly stable since 
1933. The difficulty of measuring income was, in the case of Ger- 
many, abnormally great, but even if the most favourable official 
interpretation were accepted, and the greatest possible weight w^ere 
also allow^ed to the contention that the diversion of activity to inten- 
sive technical research would open up new and hitherto unsuspected 
methods for raising real incomes, it seemed clear that, with the 
attainment of a condition approximating to that of full employment, 
further extensive capital investment of the kind which the sponsors 

^ Paul Osthold: ‘Germany, Why and How?’ in Lloyds Banh Momthly 
Rf^view, December 1937, p. 716. 

^ See the Frankfurter Zeiiung, Ist January, 1938. 
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of the Four-Year Plan had in mind would be increasingly difficult 
without an unmistakable and substantial decline in the average 
standard of living. 

if) The Van Zeeland Report 

It would no doubt be unfair to repioach Monsieur van Zeeland 
himself for the failure to penetrate to the roots of the problem which 
a perusal of his report^ suggests to a critical reader. Although it was 
his main business to suggest lines along which current policies might 
be modified, he w^as naturally eager to present something in the 
nature of an ‘agreed report’, and proposals which were certain to be 
rejected by one or other of the Governments concerned were there- 
fore ruled out beforehand, no matter how sensible, or perhaps even 
essential from a long-run ])oint of view, they might be ; fundamental 
analyses of the world economy had already been frequently made, 
but so far had led nowhere. The immediate practical task was to 
discover means w^hereby, in a given situation, small, but not neces- 
sarily unimportant, advances might be made on a number of 
limited fronts. 

Some critics show^ed a disposition to criticize the report because 
it had attempted to do too much. It was necessary, they argued, if 
improvements in the economic sphere w ere to be realized, to proceed 
more cautiously step by step. In fact, a perusal of the document- 
suggests that it w^ould scarcely have been possible to put forward a 
more sober or restrained set of proposals. Monsieur van Zeeland’s 
unwillingness to probe too deeply was indeed no dou}>t a reflection 
of the reluctance, w^hich he had everywhere found, to take any practi- 
cal steps to convert into anything more solid and tangible the sym- 
pathy with which his mission had been received. There was very little 
in the report which went beyond the ideas exchanged elsewhere in 
discussions of trade policy throughout the depression period. Much 
of it, according to one American journalist, might have been w ritten 
by Mr. Cordell Hull ; some ideas were echoes of what Monsieur van 
Zeeland himself had proposed earlier ; and several sections showed 
a close resemblance to the report made by the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations on the 10th September, 1937.^ But unfor- 
tunately the peculiar task, which, rightly or WTongly, had been 

^ Eeport presented hy Monsieur van Zeeland to the Oovernvients of the United 
Kingd^ and France on the Possibility of Obtainmg a General Reduction of the 
Obstacles to Internatioyial Trade, 26th January, 1938 (published in French 
and English as the British White Paper Miscellaneous No. 1 (1938) [Omd. 5648]). 

^ Remarks on the Present Phase of International Economic Relations (League 
of Nations document C. 338 M. 242. 1937 IJ, B.). 
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widely supposed to distinguish Monsieur van Zeeland’s from other 
surveys of a similar kind — ^namely, that of ascertaining the extent 
of the common ground upon which the Governments of the more 
important countries might be disposed to work together — was in 
effect shirked. ‘In this report’, said Monsieur van Zeeland, ‘I have 
deliberately debarred myself from touching on the strictly political 
aspects presented by a number of questions with which we are 
faced’, and in comments after publication of the report he again 
insisted on the purely economic nature of his terms of reference, 
with an emphasis which appears a little exaggerated when one recalls 
the grounds upon which approval had original!}^ been given to the 
entrusting of such a task to him. ‘ I do not w ish ’, he said, ‘ to overstep 
the boundaries of my task, or to examine political problems, for a 
judgment upon which I am not competent.’ And in interpreting this 
attitude it is difficult to rule out as entirely irrelevant the aw kw ard 
hypothesis that investigation had revealed the absence of any such 
common ground, at any rate for the time being. Monsieur van 
Zeeland himself w as clearly not extravagantly optimistic about the 
results of his work. ‘At one moment’, indeed, he said, ‘seeing the 
obstacles piling up, I asked myself w hether it w ere not preferable to 
give up attemjiting at the present moment any major effort of col- 
laboration in the sphere of international economics, and to aw^ait a 
serener atmosphere.’ This attitude, however, he rejected, as ‘sterile 
and even dangerous’. ‘One has never the right to renounce action, 
or, at any rate, to renounce attempted action.’ His soundings of 
Governments no doubt accounted for certain omissions in his report. 
Some proposals, which a purely academic survey might have sug- 
gested, were not made, because it was known that one or another 
Government w^ould reject them, but unfortunately it cannot on the 
other hand be assumed that the inclusion of those practical proposals 
which appeared in the rej^ort indicated Monsieur van Zeeland’s well- 
founded belief that they were likely to be accepted. 

The van Zeeland report opened with a whole-hearted acceptance 
of the view that, on account of the lowering of the standard of living 
which was likely to be the consequence of autarky, a policy of inter- 
national economic collaboration was to be preferred. And further 
‘we must assume’, said Monsieur van Zeeland, ‘that these views are, 
in the long run, shared practically unanimously by all statesmen of 
the present day’. Unfortunately it was to be feared that there was 
not the same unanimity about the interpretation to be given either 
to the concept of international economic collaboration or to the 
phrase ‘in the long run’. The sympathetic reception wffiich greeted 
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Monsieur van Zeeland in all the capitals which he visited was unfor- 
tunately less significant than the ‘very marked reserve’ which he 
encountered as soon as he passed from vague generalizations to 
'concrete suggestions’ or 'practical proposals’. If ‘the long run’ 
which qualified the unanimous approval of international collabora- 
tion and of the improvements in living standards which only inter- 
national collaboration could assure extended so far as fifty, as 
twenty, or even as ten years, the chances of economic ajipeasement 
proving an effective instrument for dealing with immediate problems 
were not very great. Monsieur van Zeeland not only put political 
considerations on one side, but he also failed thoroughly to exi)lore 
divergences in the field of ‘ends’, interpreted in a narrowly economic 
sense. 

The report then turned to a consideration of 'the ])rinci})al direct 
obstacles in the way of international trade and the means for re- 
ducing them’. In the first place it accepted the view, which had for 
some time been fashionable, that 'the existence of a customs tariff 
is not in itself to be included in a list of the most serious obstacles 
to international trade’. It was, no doubt, true that the disturbing 
effects of tariffs were much less than the effects of the more modern 
devices for preventing the movements of goods across national 
frontiers.^ Looking back from 1937, the world of 1927, with all its 
high tariffs, might w ell be regarded as a w orld of comparati\'e free- 
dom. The decline in the importance of tariffs was, how ever, merely 
relative, and in no way absolute. According to the re])ort, ‘at the 
end of a certain time, a sufficient degree of equality of competition 
is established between home and foreign producers’ by the reper- 
cussion of tariffs on internal prices. But what is 'a sufficient degree 
of equality of competition’? Home ])roducers will seldom believe 
that equality of competition is 'sufficient’, unless foreign competitors 
are, in greater or lesser measure, excluded. Even a low tariff may on 
occasion be equivalent to absolute exclusion, and experience has 
shown that when 'equality of competition’, however defined, has 
been regained, there is a strong tendency to press that fact as a 
reason for raising the tariff again to a still higher level. According 
to the report, the only kind of tariff which merited severe condemna- 
tion was one which included 'duties the amount of which is con- 
siderably more than the average incidence of the tariff’, and, because 

^ The view of Dr. Hans Sulzer, a Swiss member of the Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, that ‘a rational apphcation of quotas was 
less prejudicial to trade as a whole than prohibitive tariffs’ (World Trade, 
April 1938, p. 6) should, however, be noted. 
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a general movement for the reduction of tariff duties 'does not at 
present come within the range of possibility’, Monsieur van Zeeland 
was content to suggest a general undertaking 'on the one hand not 
to raise or widen the range of tariffs and, on the other, to carry out 
a gradual reduction of such duties as are of an exceptional character 
and the amount of which is notably greater than the average inci- 
dence of the tariff’. (A precise definition of ‘the average incidence’ 
of a tariff, it may be noted in passing, places a considerable strain 
upon the logical powers of even the most penetrating thinker.) 
Even ‘the undertaking to file down the sharp points of a tariff’ was 
'to be spread over a certain number of years’. In addition, and 
I)erhaps more important, the report suggested that tariff barriers 
could be still further lowered by bilateral agreements, based on the 
most-favoured -nation clause with exceptions to cover ‘the case of 
countries which employ inadmissible discrimination or which refuse 
to participate in a general effort aiming at the reduction of obstacles 
to international trade’, and ‘drawn in such a way as not to obstruct 
the conclusion of group agreements or regional ])acts, so long as these 
do not tend to constitute a discriminatory regime . . . and are open 
to the accession of all those w ho are w illing to accept the combined 
obligations and advantages’ — a juovision obviously intended to 
prevent a repetition of the stifling at birth which had been the fate 
of the Ouchy C’onvention in 1932. 

Next came a condemnation of the administrative practices w^hich, 
under the guise of sanitary regulation, or over-elaborate definition, 
or measures against alleged dumping, in fact had become formidable 
hindrances to international trade. Here, too, the method of bilateral 
agreements was approved, based in some cases upon the inter- 
national conventions which had already been concluded, and 
strengthened by the creation of Joint Committees to deal with un- 
foreseen cases. 

Quotas which, from ‘their arbitrary and artificial character’, had 
become ‘one of the most formidable obstacles to the development 
of international trade’, called for rather more drastic treatment. 
Even here the report show ed a disposition to be tender towards the 
susceptibilities of particular Governments. The suppression of in- 
dustrial quotas was categorically recommended, but only ‘over a 
fairly long period, so that nobody should be taken by surprise’, and 
with the further qualification that quotas might be replaced by tariff 
duties, or ‘tariff quotas’, a device whereby higher duties were im- 
posed on any imports in excess of the quota limit. The report was 
also careful to insist that ‘the suppression of quotas by no means 
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implies the suppression of international cartels’, which ‘proceed 
from entirely different conceptions’. 

A more fundamental and perhaps more dangerous qualification, 
in dealing with which. Monsieur van Zeeland followed the lead given 
by the League Economic Committee in September,^ was designed to 
meet ‘the serious problem constituted by the competition of coun- 
tries whose standard of living is so much lower than that of their 
principal competitors that the normal conditions of international 
competition are thereby distorted’. ‘Normal conditions of inter- 
national comi)etition it appears, means competition between indi- 
viduals with similar standards of living. ‘Action must be inter- 
national’, Mr. Bruce had said,^ ‘for no country can go too far ahead 
of its competitors in raising standards of living without danger to 
its competitive position in the export trade.’ This view had been 
widely accepted, and had frequently been a powerful influence in 
moulding trade policies ; an examination of history, however, offered 
little evidence to support it, except on implicit assumptions, an 
examination of which showed that the root of the matter was to be 
sought in quite a different direction, which was obscurely hinted at by 
a phrase which appeared later in the report; ‘a fundamental solution 
of the problem of })roduction’.^ 

Agricultural quotas were handled even more gently. In dealing 
with this question the report was careful to avoid any risk of a head- 
on collision with British official policy. Here again, the idea of 
‘making competition normal’ came up, and the content of this idea 
would obviously be different according as it was interpreted by a 
Government dominated by agricultural interests or by the consumer 
who was asked to buy his food at prices in large measure determined 
by such interests. Agricultural production, it was pointed out, had 
peculiar features, arising in part from its seasonal or perishable nature, 
and in part from its inelasticity of supply. Farmers had often tried 
to meet the difficulties created by falling prices by expanding instead 
of contracting output. Exceptions to the general principle of sup- 
pressing or reducing quotas might therefore be granted even more 
liberally in agriculture than in manufacturing industry, ‘pending a 
fundamental solution of the problem of production’, a concession 
which, if the activities of Governments in the recent past in grappling 
with this problem were to be taken as a decisive criterion, might in 
practice mean postponement to an indefinitely remote future. The 

^ Bemarks on the Fresent Those of International Econom ic Relations f pp. 1 4-5. 

* At Birmingham, on the 24th February, 1937 (see The Times, 25th 
February, 1937). ® See below, pj). 107-8. 
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central dilemma of a policy of economic appeasement presented itself, 
indeed, in its sharpest form in the problem of agricultural protection. 
Among the most potent motives for conserving the existing structure 
of agricultural production, or for expanding the capacity for such 
production at home, was the fear of war. But the very measures which 
were designed to afford protection against the risks of starvation in 
the event of war might themselves help to create the state of tension 
which would exacerbate international rivalries. The attempt to 
relieve this tension by reciprocal trade concessions and at the same 
time to maintain the original policy of agricultural protection would 
almost inevitably end in vacillation and inaction. 

The next section of the report dealt with obstacles to international 
trade, arising from monetary disturbances in general and in particular 
from foreign exchange controls which checked the transfer of capital 
and might make the payment of ordinary commercial debts difficult 
or even impossible. These controls had in some countries encouraged 
the growth of an administrative vested interest ; for, without refer- 
ence to their original objective. Governments were often reluctant 
to abandon the powerful weai)on which they now found available for 
controlling the channels along which imports and exports should 
flow. 'Admittedly*, the report observed, 'the best policy would be 
t o reach a definite solution of the problem of the international mone- 
tary standard. Such a solution would have to be sought in the re- 
establishment of the gold standard, though on a considerably altered 
basis. But as yet it is probably too early to make any such attempt 
and interim solutions must therefore be sought. First it was proposed 
to revise and extend the Tripartite Agreement of September 1936, 
the parties agreeing to extend the period over which exchange 
stability should be assured to six months or a year — 'a period long 
enough to free current commercial operations from any monetary 
risk ' — variations being allowed for ‘ quite exceptional circumstances 
of a character practically^ equivalent to that of force majeiire\ If 
the principle of exchange stabilization were accepted, there was 
I>erhaps something to be said for a provision designed to encourage 
timid Governments by suggesting that in fact they were bound to 
stability for only a short period. But it seemed doubtful whether 
such a provision could in fact have any reality. The engagements 
into w^hich the Governments who subscribed to the Tripartite Agree- 
ment had entered were vague enough, but it was difficult to conceive 
of any half-way house, such as the report seemed to contemplate, 
between an engagement of this kind and formal and definite stabiliza- 
tion, release from which in 'exceptional circumstances’ equivalent 
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to force majeure could in no event be avoided by any sort of agree- 
ment. No Government would ever say, in effect: ‘We guarantee to 
maintain stable exchange rates for the next six or twelve months, 
but for no longer.’ If there was anj^ reasonable ground for expecting 
a departure from the stable rate at the end of the guaranteed period, 
no conceivable power — exchange control being, ex hypothesis ruled 
out — could prevent speculative activity which would speedily gene- 
rate the force majeure which would justify the abandonment of 
stability long before the end of the period covered by the agreement. 

A still moie delicate part of this problem was the determination of 
new exchange levels in those countries which had not yet achieved 
an adequate degree of internal equilibrium ; the chances of adoption 
for the lecommendations of the report depended almost entirely on 
the willingness of these countries to abolish their exchange controls 
and clearing systems, and take the necessary steps to adjust their 
internal economies to a policy of exchange rates, at once free and 
stabilized. Before this could be done, it was necessary to liquidate 
the accumulation of past debts, the burden of which had often been 
a pretext for the imposition of controls. ‘ The liquidation of the past 
implies an agreed adjustment of external debts wiiich weigh on the 
country, as far as may still be necessary and w arranted ’, a suggestion 
which seems to imply some scaling down of existing liabilities ; 
clearing arrears ‘which arise out of old credits completely immobi- 
lized’ should be consolidated, i.e. converted into long-term debts. 
For the future, countries which agreed to free their currencies from 
exchange control should be provided with ‘credit facilities which 
would remain at their disposal during the period of adjustment and 
for this purpose a complicated and somew^hat obscure plan was pro- 
posed, based upon the machinery of the Bank for International 
Settlements. The guarded language in which this plan was described 
may unfortunately make it easy to describe it unfairly. The essence 
of the matter, however, appeared to be a proposal for closer collabo- 
ration between the Exchange Equalization Accounts of various coun- 
tries, involving a pooling of some part of their resources ; the fimds 
thus made available were then to be used to support the exchange of 
any of the participants in the scheme who might temporarily find 
difficulty in maintaining the external value of their currency at the 
agreed level. 

The proposal was similar to one discussed in 1 932 by the Financial 
Committee of the Stresa Conference,^ of which Monsieur van 
Zeeland had been rapporteur, though the countries which w^ere 
^ See the Survey for 1932, pp. 93 4. 
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particularly in mind in this connexion in 1938 were without doubt 
Germany and Italy, rather than the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe with which the Stresa Conference had been particu- 
larly concerned. The scheme made it possible to avoid any proposal 
for direct credits, which, for obvious reasons, as had been made 
abundantly clear, would not be favourably received, but if it was to 
have any significance at all it did mean in effect disguised lending to 
these countries. The countries whose currencies were already fairly 
stable, Britain, the United States, and some of the smaller European 
countries, would necessarily provide the greater part of the new re- 
sources of the Bank of International Settlements, which would then 
be available to stabilize the German and Italian exchange-rates after 
their release from ‘artificiar control. Stable exchange-rates might 
be endangered either bj^ a flight of capital or by abnormal imports 
for governmental purposes, and in particular for further rearmament, 
and the former cause alone might necessitate a support of the ex- 
changes on a scale which was quite impracticable. It is indeed open 
to question whether any violently anti-Semitic Government, whose 
subjects included a large number of Jews, could ever seriously con- 
template the relaxation of exchange control, unless they were at the 
same time prepared either to expropriate Jewish property completely 
or else to reverse their anti-Semitic policy; and it was not only 
Jewish capital which a rational review of future probabilities w ould 
make its owners eager to withdraw from Germany. The precise 
extent of the first-mentioned risk might be ascertained by an in- 
vestigation into the volume of German property still in Jew ish hands, ^ 
but the second risk was less easy to gauge accurately, since it depended 
in large measure on the attitude of the Governments concerned to- 
w ards further rearmament. If for any reason, such, for example, as the 
resentment which Herr Hitler expressed in 1938 at the maintenance 
of a free Press in Britain, it were decided to maintain or perhaps to 
accelerate the rate of expenditure on armaments, and in consequence 
there were large-scale increases in imports for that purpose, there 
would shortly be an adverse pressure on the mark or the lira, and if, 
in terms of an agreement such as the van Zeeland report envisaged, 
the Bank of International Settlements were then to provide the 
necessary support for these threatened currencies, funds provided 
by the Exchange Equalization Accounts of other countries would in 
fact be used to finance German and Italian armaments. If, moreover, 
as was probable, the International Exchange Equalization Account 

^ One journalist’s estimate in April 1937 was between 10 , 000 , 000,000 and 
15,000,000,000 marks (The New York Times, 24tli April). 
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in Basle was administered on the same principles of secrecy as were 
almost inevitably adopted by the national Accounts, it would in 
practice be extremely difficult to know if, and to what extent, its 
funds were in fact being used for this purpose. 

In these apparently technical sections of the report, indeed, the 
crucial political difficulties of the concept of economic appeasement 
forced themselves to the surface. ‘One can understand’, the report 
stated later, ' the preoccupation of those who fear to see the financial 
assistance, the credit facilities, or the facilities for obtaining supplies 
which would be granted in the execution of the present programme 
of action diverted from their object to serve warlike ends. Guaran- 
tees would have to be provided in this respect, and such guarantees 
are necessarily political in their nature.’ But in the very nature of 
things, and leaving aside the possibility of a complete reversal of 
policy, could such guarantees ever be given in a form which would 
create confidence in their effectiveness? If a man lends me £10 on 
condition that I do not spend it for some purpose of wffiieh he dis- 
approves, w’hat effective control can he exercise if I choose to spend 
the £10 in accordance with his wishes, and then divert an erjiiiv alent 
sum from my other resources to buy the things which he dislikes ? 
The van Zeeland proposals on tariffs and quotas were none the less 
useful because they were cautious and unoriginal, but the plan as a 
wffiole could scarcely be put into o|jeration without changes which 
involved something closely resembling a complete revolution in the 
Nazi economic system, and it seemed rash to assume that this was 
even a remote possibility. ‘ Credits which would weaken our political 
power do not interest us’, it had been said when a similar proposal 
was under discussion at the International Chamber of Commerce 
Congress.^ In any event, the search for an effective technique 
of economic appeasement led back inexorably to political issues. 
The two methods of approach, the economic and the political, were 
wrongly conceived as alternatives; simultaneous advances were 
necessary on both fronts. 

On the raw materials and colonial problem, the report was content 
merely to record divergent points of view, and to note, without expres- 
sions of either approval or disapproval, some of the suggestions 
which had been made for dealing with it. It concluded with an out- 
line of the machinery for ‘A Pact of International Collaboration ’ by 
which the participating countries would bind themselves first to 
abstain from a certain number of reprehensible practices, and then 
‘to take up and to examine in a spirit of understanding and mutual 
^ The Berliner Tagehlalt^ cited in Le Temps, 5th July, 1937. 
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assistance the problems and difficulties arising in their economic 
relations’. For this purpose, it was desirable first to bring together 
representatives of the principal economic Powers, with a preparatory 
agenda on the following lines : 

(1) Are you agreed to take part in an attempt at international economic 
collaboration ? 

(2) Do you, with this object in view, accept as a basis for discussion the 
main lines of the present report ? 

(3) What are the points in this report, if any, which you would wish to 
see either omitted or emphasized ? 

(4) What points not mentioned in this report do you think it desirable 
to include within the scope of the attempt to be undertaken ? 

If the answers to these questions were favourable and constructive, 
a bureau should be set up to make ‘a review of the complaints 
brought by the nations against the economic commonwealth, and 
of the needs for the satisfaction of w’hich outside assistance or col- 
laboration would be more effective than national effort’. It would 
then draw^ up a programme of constructive action, and, after re- 
ceiving assurances through diplomatic channels that agreement was 
assured, elaborate the texts necessary for the ])roposed Pact. Finally, 
a conference would be summoned to ‘put the final touches to the 
necessary diplomatic instruments and to exchange signatures ’. 

Ultimately the Pact should embrace the largest possible number of 
states, and in any case be open to all, but it was remarked that, in 
confining the preliminary activities to ‘the great countries which are 
leaders in economic activities and in the different political tenden- 
cies ’, the countries specifically named as falling w ithin this category 
were France, the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., Germany and Italy. 
Whether inadvertently or not, the U.S.S.R. and Japan were 
omitted. There had been some suggestion in the early stages of the 
investigations that Monsieur Frere should include Moscow among 
the Euroi)ean capitals which he w as to visit, but actually nothing of 
the kind was done. Soviet autarky was not in fact at this time an active 
disturbing influence in world economy.^ The gold scare in April,® 
however, suggested that even in the short run it was unwise com- 
pletely to ignore Soviet policy in an attempt at generalreconstruction, 
and it seemed not improbable that the omission of any reference to 

^ On the 26th November, 1936, Monsieur Kosengolz, at that time Com- 
missar for Foreign Trade, had said; ‘The U.S.S.R. will be able to carry 
out the Third Five-Year Plan almoat without imports, but the availability of 
advantageous credits in some countries may lead to an increase in imports in 
the nature of additional capital investments in Soviet economy, thus accelera- 
ting its rate of development’. * See below, p. 127. 
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the U.S.S.R. was due to the refusal of certain countries to have any 
direct contacts with a Communist state. The omission of Japan was 
even moi*e curious considering that the qualifications allowed to the 
general recommendations of the report to meet the competition of 
countries with low standards of living were obviously and directly 
relevant to the future of that country’s industrial development. In 
this instance, indeed, the connexion between economic and political 
appeasement was much simpler and more direct than in the complex 
European tangle, and Japanese Press comment on the report refused 
to assume that the omission was merely an accident. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain told the House of Commons on the 1st 
February, 1938, that ‘the report will be taken as being an urgent 
matter Its reception by the Governments who had in the first place 
commissioned its author to undertake his investigations is part of 
the history of 1938. For 1937, the formidable task of freeing world 
commerce from the shackles of nationalism and political fear was at 
the end of the year no less formidable than it had been at the 
beginning. 

{g) The Oslo Convention of July 1937 

While the investigation into the possibilities of an economic settle- 
ment which would include countries of divergent outlooks was 
moving forward a little painfully, more modest discussions contem- 
plating action in the first place on a limited front were more success- 
ful. As early as 1930, the so-called Oslo Powers, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland and Belgium, joined in 1932 by Finland, had 
agreed not to raise duties against each other without prior consulta- 
tion.^ Owing to the onset of the depression and the divergence be- 
tw^een the currency policies of the signatory Powders, the practical 
consequences of this agreement w^ere negligible, but in January 1937 
Dr. Colijn, the Dutch Prime Minister, suggested that the signatories 
should again meet to investigate the possibility of further freeing their 
trade and with the hope of extending the scope of their activities 
to other countries later. Trade between the members of this bloc 
amounted to only about one-fifth of the aggregate of their foreign 
trade, but it is often a mistake to estimate the value of agreements 
solely by reference to the existing volume of trade. There w ere in this 
case no special political difficulties directly affecting the negotiating 
states ; as Dr. Colijn put it later, ‘the small nations have the enormous 
advantage of having no political axes to grind. They only want to 
secure a little more prosperity and nothing else.’ The opportunity 
^ See the Survey for 1931, pp. 164r-5 n. 
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for using economic co-operation as an instrument for closer political 
associations between the smaller democratic states was indeed not 
lost sight of, though in some quarters there was a good deal of 
natural reserve in regard to any idea of this kind. The extent to 
which some of the Oslo states felt it necessary to avoid the appear- 
ance of giving offence to a powerful neighbour was also a complicating 
factor, German comment showing some disposition to regard the 
whole movement as being directed against Germany. Moreover, the 
divergences of policy which had arisen during the depression made 
any far-reaching agreement difficult. Denmark, for example, had 
adopted an elaborate system of exchange control, Sweden, Norway 
and Finland had been content with import duties, while Belgium 
and Holland had applied quota systems ; and the exchange control in 
Denmark brought up again on a smaller scale and without the back- 
ground of political tension much the same difficulties of credit policy 
as x>roved to be the central problem for Monsieur van Zeeland. 

Despite the absence of political complications, the effort to achieve 
harmony in trade policy on this occasion raised all the difficulties 
which invariably emerge as soon as the attempt is made to convert 
generalities into concrete action ; a detailed account of the negotia- 
tions would, at the same time, give a vivid picture of the doubts and 
fears which throughout the world made action in this sphere so slow 
and hesitating. There was, for example, some disposition to regard 
the i^rotection of foodstuffs as lying outside the scope of the discus- 
sions. Such an attitude was scarcely likely to ensure Danish support, 
which in any event was regarded in some quarters as, at best, luke- 
warm. The exclusion of agricultural produce from their markets by 
both Norway and Sweden was one factor which had already compli- 
cated the Danish situation, and it was noticed that, ev-en while pre- 
liminary conversations were in progress, the Norwegian Government 
placed an embargo on imports of pork. In Denmark it was naturally 
felt, as Dr. Munch, the Foreign Minister, pointed out, that freer trade 
in industrial products was not sufficient, and that agricultural produce 
must also be tak^n into account. 

In opening the conference, which was held at The Hague on the 
3rd“6th March, 1937, and was attended exclusively by experts and 
departmental officials, Dr. Colijn at once raised the question of the 
most-favoured-nation clause, which had in the past proved an effec- 
tive barrier in the way of regional pacts, and he also indicated the 
necessity of drafting proposals which might be submitted to the 
larger Powers. He attempted to reassure the Danes by emphasizing 
the evil effects w'hich agricultural protection, leading to glutted 

I H 
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markets and diminished purchasing power, had had for industrial 
countries who looked to agriculturalists as customers for their 
goods, and he concluded with a reference to ' the possibility of a more 
orderly system of exporting and marketing than at present prevails 
a reference which was not encouraging for any hopes of economic 
appeasement on a w orld-w ide scale, if it w as to be interpreted, as one 
commentator suggested, as meaning ‘really effective measures against 
the dumping of cheap produce from such countries as produce their 
exports with the aid of sweated labour'. A few^ days later the 
experts submitted a report outlining ‘certain possibilities for the 
extension of international commerce which may be immediately 
realized in the form of a multilateral agreement or comj)lementary 
bilateral arrangements 

No details were disclosed at the time, but a second conference of 
experts was convened at Brussels on the 12th April to arrange the 
agenda for a more formal conference at The Hague, which drew' up 
a convention on the 28th May to come into force on the 1st July for 
one 3^ear, with a possibilitj' of further extension. Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and Holland agreed to admit without import restrictions 
other than tariffs (i.e. to abolish quotas) a fairly wide range of agri- 
cultural products, raw' materials and manufactured goods originating 
in the signatory states. It was further agreed not to increase tariff 
duties on the articles included in this list, and all the Governments 
concerned agreed not to increase tariffs or to introduce new' trade 
restrictions of other kinds in respect of another list of articles set out 
for each coimtry. The latter provision was also extended to cover 
the Netherlands East Indies, w^hich had not been included in the 
first Oslo Convention. Quotas affecting items not specified in the 
list were not touched, and the provision of the original convention 
was repeated requiring prior consultation before the imposition of 
any other new trade restrictions affecting goods which did not appear 
in the specified lists. 

The Governments further agreed to examine proposals tending to 
put an end to abnormal competitive practices in foreign trade, and 
other countries were again invited to adhere to the new agreement. 
Since the imposition of quotas had in effect frequently been a device 
for reducing the most-favoured -nation principle to a nullity, the aboli- 
tion of quotas, even though the advantages which accrued were 
exclusively for the benefit of the signatory Powers, could scarcely 
be attacked as a breach of that principle, and it was indeed insisted 

^ Communique issued at the end of the conference (text in Le Temps, 
8th March, 1937). 
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that the agreement did not destroy any most-favoured-nation rights. 
Holland in fact granted to Great Britain and Germany, without 
asking for special concessions in return, the same privileges, with 
regard to the abolition of quotas affecting 65 commodities, as were 
granted to the Oslo Powers, and Belgium granted similar concessions 
not only to Great Britain and Germany, but also to France and the 
United States. 

At the time when the convention was signed, it was certainly not 
possible to regard it as a contribution of major importance to the 
solution of international trade problems. But even if it did nothing 
to lower tariffs, it at least checked further increases, and there was 
also reason for satisfaction in the reflection that it made a definite, 
if limited, attack on the quota system, which in practice was usually 
more cramping than an ordinary tariff. Unfortunately, however, the 
results of this earnest endeavour to keep alive the idea of a low tariff 
bloc had only a temporary significance. On the 11th May, 1938, it 
was announced that international developments had made it impos- 
sible to prolong the agreement after the 1st July, the date when it 
was due to expire. The official statement was reserved, but it seemed 
clear that the efforts of the Oslo Powers had been wrecked upon the 
steady refusal of the greater Powers to respond to the concessions 
made to them and to convert their professions of devotion to the 
cause of freer trade into a concrete policy. 

( h ) Anglo-American Trade Negotiations 

The importance attached throughout the van Zeeland discussions 
to the collaboration of the United States has already been indicated. 
In his report Monsieur van Zeeland referred specifically to ‘the effect 
which would be produced by the conclusion, in a spirit of inter- 
national collaboration, of a commercial agreement, covering a wide 
range, between the two great Anglo-Saxon communities’, and it was 
understood that throughout the year informal negotiations were 
going on with this object in view. The matter had been under dis- 
^ ussion in 1936, and Anglo-American negotiations were indeed only 
one, though perhaps the most important, of a long series, initiated 
by the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, in virtue 
of the powers conferred upon the President by the Trade Agreements 
Act, originally passed on the 12th June, 1934, and during 1937 ex- 
tended for another three years. 

Mr. Cordell Hull was no sudden convert to the view that liberal 
trade policy was essential for the prosperity of the world, but, as 
time went on, he became more and more insistent in emphasizing 
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the urgent necessity of a relaxation of trade restrictions if the risks 
of war were to disappear. Confusion between the two lines of ap- 
proach to ‘economic appeasement’ was sometimes apparent in 
American discussions of this subject, and at a later stage one influ- 
ential American journaP described the projected Anglo-American 
agreement as ‘in the nature of a reply to the alliance recently con- 
cluded between Germany, Italy and Japan’. Mr. Cordell Hull, how- 
ever, made it clear at the outset that in his view^ economic appease- 
ment must be all-inclusive. The ‘only w^ay to avert this impending 
doom’ [i.e, of military explosion or economic collapse], he said on 
the 5th April, 1937, ^ ‘is for the nations which to-day bend their 
major effort tow^ard preparation for war to join with those other 
nations which are intent upon a policy of peace, in a determined and 
concerted effort to rebuild international political and economic rela- 
tionships upon a basis of friendliness and co-operation’; and, wuth 
this conviction in mind, he had considerable success in taking at 
least the first steps towards diverting American trade policy from 
one of high protectionist isolationism to one of liberal economic 
internationalism . 

Under the Trade Agreements Act, the President of the United 
States was authorized to alter tariff rates by 50 y>er cent, or less by 
reciprocal agreements without the necessity for the subsequent rati- 
fication by the Senate which was the normal constitutional treaty 
procedure in the ITnited States. Reciprocity in this context was 
interpreted as meaning that the concessions granted by either party 
had to be approximately equal, and elaborate machinery was set up 
to ensure that, despite freedom from direct control by Congress, the 
Administration should not act without regard to any interests which 
might be affected by tariff changes. 

The rate at which trade barriers w ere being lowered was unfortun- 
ately not to be gauged merely by noting the number of treaties which 
had been signed and ratified. The very ingenuity of modem methods 
of foreign trade control made some kind of formal agreement essential 
if there was to be any trade at all, however slight; the countries 
which imposed the most severe restrictions on external trade might 
at the same time have the largest number of trade agreements, and 
even when the avowed purpose of a treaty was to increase the volume 
of trade between the parties to it, the net results might be small, if 

‘ The Washington Post, 17th November, 1937. 

* The occasion was the presentation to Mr. Hull of the medal awarded by 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation for his efforts ‘to remove economic barriers 
to peace’. 
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nothing more was in mind than a diversion of trade from other 
countries.^ Naturally the importance of the sixteen treaties with 
countries^ accounting in the aggregate for a little more than a third 
of the foreign trade of the United States, which Mr. Cordell Hull 
had successfully negotiated by April 1937, varied widely, and the 
ap})arent reversal of traditional American trade policy, which these 
treaties seemed to indicate, was far from complete. Changes in the 
degree of s])ecialization of tariff classification, which were sometimes 
made with the deliberate intention of narrowing the benefits of tariff 
reduction to a single country, made it difficult to attach much 
meaning to statements of the number of items on which duties were 
lowered, but according to one estimate the trade agreements affected 
only about one-tenth of the schedules in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 
1930, by which, as Mr. Cordell Hull himself had said, the United 
States had made the largest single contribution to the movement of 
restriction which it was now desired to reverse. Nevertheless, al- 
though directly competitive production did not come seriously into 
the picture, and there was no direct assault upon powerful vested 
interests, in each of these treaties customs duties were in fact 
reduced, so that the policy represented real, if cautious, action^ of 
a kind which most statesmen had been praising, but failing to prac- 
tise, ever since the onset of the depression. Adherence to the most- 
favoured-nation principle, except in relation to countries which 
discriminated against American commerce,^ prevented any formal 
discrimination, but in practice it also seriously restricted the scope 
of negotiations, since concessions w^ere almost invariably limited to 
commodities of which one or other of the parties to the agreement 
was the principal supjfiier. 

The sixteen Powers with whom agreements had been negotiated 
included neither Great Britain nor any of the great totalitarian 
states, Germany, Italy and Japan. Japan ranked third in order of 
importance among the principal markets for United States exports, 

^ e.g. one section of Australian opinion suggested that the difficulty created 
by the encroachment of American imports into British markets, where Do- 
minion produce had formerly enjoyed a preference, might be surmounted if 
foreign imports, other than American, were still further restricted. 

® Cuba, Brazil, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Colombia, Canada, Honduras, 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Nicaragua, Guatemala, France, Finland, Costa 
Rica, Salvador. 

* It was officially estimated that, in the first fifteen agreements, the average 
ad valorem rate of duty on manufactured products was reduced from 42-4 
to 38*6 per cent., and on agricultural products from 38*5 to 36-8 per cent. 
See P, W. Bidwell, Our Trade with Britain (Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York, 1938), p. 37. 

* Germany and, for a time, Australia were held to fall within this category. 
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but the cautiousness with which the idea of economic appeasement 
was invariably applied when it came to dealing with manufacturing 
countries with low costs and, from the standpoint of the Western 
World, low living standards, was again illustrated by a clause which 
was inserted in some of the new trade agreements. ‘ The Government 
of each country', it was laid down, ‘reserves the right to withdraw 
the concession on any article under this agreement, or to impose 
quantitative restrictions on any such article, if at any time there 
should be evidence that, as a result of the extension of such conces- 
sion to any third country, such country will obtain the major benefit 
of such concession and in consequence thereof an unduly large in- 
crease in importations of such article will take X)lace' — a proviso which 
was obviously designed to limit the conij^etitive ])owers of countries 
of the type of which Japan was the most important example. 

Tentative feelers in the direction of an Anglo-American trade 
agreement were put out early in 1937. In January Mr. Runciman, 
the President of the British Board of Trade, paid a visit to the 
United States which was officially represented to be purely private ; 
he did not, however, neglect the opportunity thus offeied for ‘con- 
versations', though on his return he cautiously informed the House 
of Commons that 'further exploration will be necessary before it can 
be determined whether there is a firm basis upon which negotiations 
can take place’. Further exploration accordingly there was; it was 
not until the 18th November that Mr. Cordell Hull was able, with a 
view to obtaining suggestions from interested persons, to make an 
official ‘preliminary announcement’ of his Government’s intention 
to negotiate a reciprocal trade agreement with the United Kingdom ; 
and the formal notification of ‘intention to negotiate’, which was 
required by the Act, was still further delayed imtil the 7th January, 
1938, when Mr. Cordell Hull issued a list of 416 categories of products 
on which the United States was prepared to consider making con- 
cessions. At least eleven weeks had then to elapse to allow the pro- 
cedure of appeal by interested parties to be fully applied, and ‘public 
hearings’ of the representations of interested parties began on the 
14th March. 

Provided that the final result was satisfactory, it was no doubt 
unreasonable for impatient people to complain of this leisurely 
method of treating urgent problems. Nevertheless the delay was likely 
to have an unfortunate effect upon public opinion, and if negotiations 
were begun only at a moment when internal conditions were favour- 
able, and then interrupted every time the political leaders of any of 
the countries affected had to face an election, the effort to complete 
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them twelve or eighteen months later might encounter serious ob- 
stacles in consequence of unforeseen internal changes. One ‘political’ 
difficulty which readily comes to mind in this connexion was in fact 
formally excluded by the terms of the Trade Agreements Act, the 
third section of which made it clear that there was no ‘ authority to 
cancel or reduce, in any manner, any of the indebtedness of any 
foreign country to the United States’. On the British side, as indeed 
was the case in all trade negotiations undertaken by the Government 
of the United Kingdom, and particularly in relation to Central and 
Eastern Europe, crucial difficulties were created by the commitments 
entered into at the Ottawa Conference in 1932. The earlier agree- 
ments negotiated by Mr, Cordell Hull had conferred greater direct 
benefits upon United States manufacturers than upon United States 
farmers, and it was felt that negotiations with Great Britain could 
not get very far unless the British Government were prepared to con- 
template a lowering of duties upon United States farm, forest and 
fishery products, which might conflict with Ottawa commitments. 
As Mr. Ernest Draper, the Assistant Secretary for Commerce, said 
on the 29th April, ‘if Britain desired a trade agreement, it might be 
necessary for her to revise her preferential trade agreements with 
the Dominions'. If the Dominions were to allow concessions by 
Great Britain, they would expect some compensating benefits to be 
granted by the United States, so that the negotiations could not 
be strictly bilateral. As it happened, the original five-year term of 
the Ottawa Agreements expired in 1937, so that in any event the 
whole problem was again open for discussion.' 

The fact that the most important of the recent United States 
treaties was with Canada showed that Ottawa need not be a complete 
bar to successful negotiations, but any extensive concessions of the 
kind most likely to appeal to the United States might provoke 
opposition from the Dominions, and although trade questions were 
not an important item on the agenda for the Imperial Conference 
in May 1937, the British Government had been unwilling to push 
forward their investigations rapidly until they had used the oppor- 
tunity which the Conference offered for sounding Dominion opinion. 

In the public utterances, even of some of those who in the past 
had been most enthusiastic in sui)port of a vigorous Imperial trade 
policy, a certain measure of disillusionment with the general philo- 
sophy which lay behind the Ottawa Agreements could be detected, 

^ A new Anglo-Canadian Trade Agreement, reducing duties upon about 
40 per cent, of British exports to Canada, had been concluded in February, 
and negotiations with India were also proceeding. 
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but unfortunately action was not dependent merely on the private 
opinions of statesmen. In the meantime important vested interests 
had grown up, which it would be difficult and sometimes politically 
inexpedient to disturb. In Australia, for example, it was pointed out 
that much capital had been invested in the production of goods 
excluded by the trade diversion policy which had been applied 
against the United States in 1936 — a claim which suggested a rate 
of adaptation to changing circumstances much more rapid than was 
ever admitted to be i)ossible when the lowering of trade barriers was 
under discussion — and it was indicated that the effects of any con* 
cessions upon these industries would have to be taken into account. 
The first reactions of Dominion statesmen to the idea of freer trade 
were not, indeed, unfavourable. Mr. Mackenzie King's statement at 
the opening session of the Imperial Conference has already been 
quoted.^ Mr. Lyons, the Australian Prime Minister, s}>oke at the 
same time of the ‘urgent need for wide policies of economic api)ease- 
ment if their endeavours to bring about j^eaceful conditions in the 
world were to be successful a purpose for wdiich ‘ the revival of world 
trade was of first importance’. But, as Mr. Runciman prudently 
reminded the House of Commons on the 2oth May, 1937, an agree- 
ment must consist of details, and general ap})roval expressed by 
Dominion statesmen in London of the principle of freer trade was 
quite compatible with a steady refusal at home to face the electoral 
risks associated with any given concession. The long-drawn-out 
story of the negotiations for an Anglo-American trade agreement 
cannot be fully understood unless it is remembered that a general 
election w^as to be held in Australia in October 1937. Nor w uvS solici- 
tude in defence of the principles of Ottawa confined to Dominion 
beneficiaries. The most eloquent supporters of Imperial Preference 
were often to be found in Great Britain, and they were vigilant in 
protest against any sacrifice of this policy for the sake of what was 
contemptuously described as ‘some illusory project for the revival 
of economic internationalism’. In the meantime the details of the 
tentative United States proposals were transmitted by the British 
Government to the Imperial Conference delegates, with a request 
for information concerning the concessions which the Dominion 
Governments w^ere prepared to make. 

Vested interests inside the United Kingdom were also likely to 
put up a stout resistance to any proposal for a trade agreement w Inch 
meant substantial changes in the existing ‘lay-out’ of productive re- 
sources. There were not only Dominion farmers, but British farmers 

^ See p. 63 above. 
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to consider as well. ‘Of all the industries in this country of ours, I 
can think of none which is less in a position to offer concessions than 
is British agriculture’, wrote Sir Henry Page Croft, ^ who was pre- 
pared to stabilize British tariffs at existing levels for twenty-five 
years, provided the United States reduced her tariffs to the same 
level. On the part of certain manufacturing interests also, the idea 
of negotiation with the United States was viewed with some concern. 
It is not always easy to be certain how far the details of the argu- 
ments adduced in such controversies are to be taken seriously, but 
it may be noted that considerations of defence were cited as a reason 
for refusing any concession to the United States automobile industry. 
The United States Government had consistently refused to accept the 
theory of ‘mathematical mercantilism’, which assumed that what 
Adam Smith had called ‘the i)etty practice of the snivelling trades- 
man ’ of buying only from one’s own customers provided a sound basis 
for trade negotiations. In Great Britain, however, this theory was 
highly i'esj)ectable. It had been used by the Government as a founda- 
tion for earlier trade treaties, and was now used to show' the necessity 
of one-sided concessions by the United States, which it would be 
im]>ossible to justify according to the American definition of reci- 
procity. The United Kingdom normally purchased a much larger 
volume of goods from the United States than it w as possible to sell 
in return, though, even from the neo-mercantilist point of view , the 
validity of any argument based upon that fact w as destroyed when 
account was also taken of United States indebtedness for shipping, 
tourist and other services which did not appear in trade statistics, 
and of United States trade with the Dominions and Crown Colonies, 
and especially of imports of rubber and tin from Malaya. Especially 
as the balance of payments deteriorated during the course of the dis- 
cussions, British critics, who took a serious view of such matters, 
were again encouraged to ask that the first steps should be taken 
by the United States.^ As late as the 7th December the President 
of the National Union of Manufacturers urged the United Kingdom 
Government not to be in too much of a hurry, and the Federation of 
British Industries, pointing to the instability of the dollar, urged that 
no agreement should be made which did not admit of modification or 
even termination at short notice, ‘should changing economic condi- 
tions render this necessarj^ for the protection of British interests’. 

* In a letter to The Daily Telegraphy printed in the issue of the 5th Novem- 
ber, 1937, 

* It was estimated that about 18 per cent, of all British exports to the 
United States (taking 1914 as a standard) had benefited, even if only slightly, 
from eonoessions made in earlier agreements (P. W. Bid well, op. cU., p. 41). 
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Difficulties also had to be faced on the American side, where propa- 
gandists were naturally anxious to make the most of such adminis- 
trative abuses as they believed the British to be guilty of. The 
United States National Foreign Trade Council, for example, com- 
plained that Great Britain made arbitrary classifications for customs 
purposes and assessed ad valorem duties unfairly, in ways which any 
one who relied exclusively upon British comment might have sup- 
posed were practised only by non-British Governments. The value 
of an agreement as a contribution to ‘economic appeasement' was 
recognized in both countries, but important sections of American 
opinion were sensitive to any danger, as they conceived it, of being 
drawn into European political rivalries, and care was necessarj^ lest 
these sections should be shocked by unwarranted fears of ‘ entangling 
alliances’. Already in November a resolution was introduced into 
Congress aiming at the suspension of negotiations for a year. ‘With 
the mad race in armaments and threats of war looming large,’ said 
Senator Lodge, ‘it is vital that the United States should not increase 
her entanglements with other nations.’ To counter these fears, as 
well as for other reasons, the American Government, it was under- 
stood, would refuse to be satisfied with any mere ‘gesture’. If there 
was to be an agreement, it must promise substantial economic bene- 
fits which would enable it to be defended on its own merits, irresi)ec- 
tive of any wider political implications. In England, too, there was 
much the same suspicion, though for different reasons, of any attempt 
to justify an agreement by reference to its political consequences. 
Some argued that while the economic results of an Anglo-American 
agreement might be small, its i)sychological consequences nevertlie- 
less would make it important. Some manufacturers, however, ob- 
jected to w^hat they described as an attempt to sacrifice their interests 
to a political agreement, and Mr, Oliver Stanley, the new President 
of the Board of Trade, thought it necessary on the 24th January, 
1938, to state that it w as a trade treaty and not a political agreement 
which his Government were negotiating. On the other hand the fear 
of rising costs associated with certain New Deal measures made some 
American producers anxious to strengthen their tariff protection, 
and the State Department was in fact subjected continuously to 
representations from many quarters where it was feared that indi- 
vidual interests might be sacrificed. Evidence indeed was not lacking 
that the American Government were not prepared to accept all such 
representations at their face value. The negotiations with the United 
Kingdom were not the only activities of the kind during 1937. The 
announcement that an agreement with Czechoslovakia w^as under 
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consideration was made in May, and negotiations were also initiated 
with Ecuador, Venezuela and Turkey. Especially in the case of 
Czechoslovakia there had been sharp protests from manufacturers 
who found the prospect of Czech competition distasteful, and though, 
as usual, the outcry was not exactly proportional to the magnitude 
of the encroachments upon the American market which were feared, 
it was nevertheless a matter for congratulation that the influence 
of vested interests here turned out to be strictly limited.^ A British 
delegation arrived in Washington at the end of February 1938, and 
the State Dej)artnient at the same time undertook an intensive 
broadcasting and lecturing campaign to educate the American public 
on the value of the impending agreement. 

( i ) Conclusion 

The final stages in the Anglo-American trade negotiations form 
])art of the history of a later year, but the experience of 1937 suggests 
certain general reflections upon the fundamental character of the 
economic structure within which the effort to relax trade restrictions 
was being applied. It was natural enough that in popular discussion 
international trade and home trade should be regarded as more or 
less inde}>ondent fields of activity, but in fact the connexions be- 
tween the two were much closer than a suj>erficial examination might 
suggest. The immediate objection raised against any proposal to 
increase the volume of foreign imports w^as the risk of unemployment 
for labour and capital, and the fact had to be faced that any extension 
of foieign trade w hich w as w orthy of serious attention w ould almost 
certainly demand some re-allocation of the available resources of 
production. Unless the re-allocation w^ere carried through promptly, 
the risks of unemployment would be converted into unpleasant reali- 
ties. The realization of the hoj^es for freer trade w hich w ere so widely 
expressed w^as therefore bound up in the most intimate way with the 
application of w ise and bold internal policies of investment. Monsieur 
van Zeeland had insisted upon the necessity for ‘the will to show 
enterprise, to act, to run the risks inlierent in the production and 
exchange of goods'. The moral which he drew from this w^as the 
necessity for order in international relations, but while this was 
important, the necessity for a spirit of enterprise had a still wider 
relevance. The ‘fundamental solution of the problem of production’, 

^ The Czech agreement was signed on the 7th March, 1938. American 
criticism had been directed mainly against the provision which allowed Czech 
manufacturers of boots and shoes an import quota amounting to 1 J per cent, 
of American domestic production. 
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to which he referred in discussing agricultural quotas, could mean 
nothing but a redistribution of productive resources such as has been 
indicated above. Any serious curtailment of the privileges built up 
by agricultural protection was impossible, unless it were made easy 
for some of those w^ho profited from these ])rivileges to transfer their 
activities and to earn their livings in some other field. The relaxation 
of trade restrictions and the wise control of the internal capital 
market were not distinct problems. They were, in fact, identical. 

Here, indeed, we are in close touch with the fundamental clash 
which accounts for much of the disappointment w^hich eager suj)- 
porters of the idea of 'economic appeasement’ suffered during 1937, 
and at the same time explains some of the difficulties which beset 
the path of any one who attempts to tell the story in simple terms. 
The original idea of economic appeasement w^as attractive enough. 
If somehow^ eveiw body could be made prosperous, political tensions 
would be relaxed, and there would be no pent-up national feeling 
prone in some moment of crisis to seek an outlet in w ar. But as soon 
as the idea was discussed in concrete terms, it became clear that any 
effective action of the kind which was contemplated was in some 
countries impossible wdthout radical changes in policies w^hich the 
Governments in question regarded as beyond criticism. A little dis- 
appointed, but still undaunted, the advocates of economic appease- 
ment then turned to the more limited objective of im{)roving the 
economic position of the more or less democratic countries, in the 
hope of thereby strengthening such bonds as might be presumed to 
exist between them. Unfortunately it soon apj)eared that there were 
clashes within the democratic countries which, though they took 
a different form, were fundamentally of the same kind as those w hich 
checked collaboration with the totalitarian states. It w^as well recog- 
nized that the Dictators, while no doubt sincerely desiring the 
economic advancement of their people, at the same time desired 
other ends much more eagerly, and that the effort to attain these 
other ends made economic advancement almost impossible. It now^ 
appeared that the Dictators were not singular in being governed by 
this order of preference. In the democratic countries, too, there w as 
the same tendency to will irreconcilable ends, and when one of several 
contradictory policies had to be abandoned or postponed, it was often 
the policy which was essential for economic appeasement w hich w as 
sacrificed, though usually with polite and perhaps sincere protesta- 
tions of regret. Because the reasons for such contradictions were 
seldom examined with much care, much of the propaganda for ‘eco- 
nomic appeasement' tended to take on a somewhat sentimental 
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aspect, and the views even of people who believed themselves to be 
thoroughly unsentimental were also often unrealistic because they 
did not fully appreciate the nature of the adjustments in economic 
structure without which any policy of economic appeasement must 
fail. Proposals for a revival of international lending, for example, 
might be impracticable because of the divergence of political ends 
between borrower and lender ; but, quite apart from this considera- 
tion, the idea, admirable in itself, had a romantic flavour so long as 
it was not realized that future payments of interest would often be 
quite impossible if creditor countries refused to make the adjust- 
ments in their own internal capital structure which were necessary 
if an adequate volume of imports from the debtors was to be main- 
tained. Similarly the campaign for better nutrition standards which 
played such an important i)art in popular propaganda for economic 
apjxjasement was doomed to futility unless it were clearly realized 
that widespread increases in real income — which was w^hat improved 
nutrition actually meant — were impossible without exactly those 
changes in the traditional ‘ lay-out ' of industry in many countries 
wiiich political and business leaders refused to accept. Those wider 
issues were, for the most part, shirked or ignored. There w^as, w ithout 
doubt, a wide field for the action of economic appeasement, but while 
there w as so little appreciation of the character of the fundamental 
economic adjustments wdiich were necessary, the phrase w^as likely 
t/O remain merely a slogan, ineffective because no serious effort was 
made to relate it to the facts of the real w'orld. 

(ii) Currency Policy in 1937. 

(a) Flexible and Floating Francs 

At the beginning of the year 1937 the question ‘Is the devaluation 
of their cuiTencies by the countries of the Gold Bloc an event of first- 
class importance, a milestone, in the economic life of the world, or is 
it a mere episode of secondary interest ?’' had still to be left open. 
At the end of the year one might w ith more confidence affirm that 
these alternatives did not exhaust the possibilities, and that the 
truth lay some w here between the tw o. Even when monetary issues 
were not in the forefront it w^as alwaj^s true that any action which 
could profitably be considered for solving the problems of world 
trade must inevitably be partial and provisional unless there were 
a simultaneous attack upon the problem of currency instability. So 

’ Sir Walter Layton, ‘The End of the Gold Bloc’, in liiternatioiial Affairs ^ 
Jamiary-February 1937, p. 23. 
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long as important national currencies were seriously overvalued or 
undervalued in relation to each other, radical action against 
trade barriers or the restoration of national economies upon a firm 
foundation was hardly possible, and the effective consolidation of 
the positions, the provisional occupation of which had been made 
possible by the Tripartite Agreement of the 26th September, 1 936,^ 
was delayed during 1937 by the chronic weakness of the French franc, 
and, especially during the first half of the year, by fears of instability 
in the price of gold. 

The terms of the Tripartite Agreement liad been carefully drafted 
to avoid even the faintest suggestion of rigidity, and it had indeed 
been emphasized at the time that each j)arty to the agreement pre- 
served its freedom to take whatever steps in the future its own 
internal interests appeared to demand. But the agreement was 
meaningless if flexibility in its application meant an indefinite })ro- 
longation of exchange instability, and it was natural therefore to 
seek the first provisional evidence of its effectiveness by asking how 
far stability in the relations between the currencies of its signatories 
was, in fact, maintained during 1937. This is shown in the following 
table : 

London Rates of Exchange^ 



Paris 

AVw York 

1937 

Frs. to £ 

$ to £ 

1st January 

105^ 

4-90| 

23rd April . 

111 

4-93 

2nd July 

128i 

4-94 

22iid July . 

133 

4-98J 

17th September 

146 

4-95i 

6th October 

150 

4-95i 

2l8t October 

146i 

4-95i 

30th December 

147f^ 

4-991 

1938 



12th May 

177-ft 

4-97| 


The outstanding fact in the history of foreign exchange during the 
year 1937 was the further substantial depreciation of the French 
franc in clearly defined stages in April, July and October — a depre- 
ciation which was followed by another significant decline in May 
1938. Apart from these movements and a decline in the values of 
some South American currencies, exchange movements throughout 
the world showed a remarkable stability. Measured in terms of ster- 
ling, the values of the currencies of the other countries adhering to 
the Tripartite Agreement — i.e. Switzerland, Holland and Belgium — 

^ See the Survey for 1936, pp. 175-8. 

^ Lowest figures quoted by The Economist. 
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moved throughout 1937 along lines roughly parallel to the movements 
of the dollar, while the fluctuations in the sterling-dollar rate were 
not much in excess of the movements characteristic of the old gold 
standard, being indeed one-third less than the fluctuations of 1936, 
the year of smallest range since the depreciation of the pound in 
1931. 

The maintenance of exchange stability for the franc depended, in 
the first instance, on the ability of the French Government to main- 
tain equilibrium between expenditure and revenue without resort 
to borrowing of a kind which would be interpreted as threatening 
inflation, and this in turn was in part dependent on the maintenance 
of a relationship between prices in France and prices in other coun- 
tries which reflected as accurately as possible the exchange rate which 
the authorities were endeavouring to maintain. The realization of 
these conditions was unfortunately a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. To determine the precise relationship at which it is proper 
to aim between that part of government expenditure which is 
covered by taxation or other sources of revenue, and that part which 
may be borrowed, is always a task of some delicacy ; but since 1931 
Frencli Governments had found it impossible to solve the problem 
in a way which was entirely satisfactory to those from whom the 
money to cover a budgetary deficit had to be borrowed. This 
budgetary problem itself helped to create, and was in its turn 
intensified by, the problem of the flight of French capital abroad, 
which became tlie constant preoccupation of the French monetary 
authorities. This movement was continually recurring, and, even 
when for a time it died down, the repatriation of refugee funds 
was relatively slow, and an abnormal proportion of the liquid 
resources of Frenchmen continued to find a resting-place in foreign 
countries. The flight of capital, in itself due to fears of inflation, 
tended, in consequence of the abnormal demand for foreign curren- 
cies which it generated, to render inevitable the decline in the value 
of the franc from whicli protection was being sought, and the risks 
of inflation of bank credit were still further increased when the 
French Treasury, which felt itself under the necessity of repeatedly 
borrowing large sums, found that the flight of savings made it diffi- 
cult to satisfy its borrow ing needs by normal methods. Any attempt 
to interpret the French situation exclusively in terms of such export 
of capital, without troubling further about its fundamental causes, 
must be superficial, but the fears from w^hich sprang the desire to 
seek security abroad were genuine enough. Whether or not they were 
justified by a rational interpretation of the probable course of events, 
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in times of crisis they were liable to become a separate and indepen- 
dent cause of instability — a cause, moreover, which, it was often 
suggested, was sometimes used for political ends. Ardent supporters 
of the Popular Front suspected that people who were ineradicably 
hostile to Governments of the political colour which was dominant 
at this time in France sometimes watched the financial difficulties 
with which they were struggling with a certain measure of compla- 
cency, or were at least not disposed themselves to initiate or support 
remedial measures the success of which would increase the prestige of 
their political enemies. In the strict sense of the term the policy of 
the Popular Front Government was indeed not so much a policy 
of Socialism as one based on the idea of an ex])ansion of purchasing 
power,' an idea, however, \^Ilich seemed scarcely less threatening 
in the eyes of many of its opponents than a full-blooded Socialist 
programme would have been. 

Despite the favourable experience of other countries, it was per- 
haps unfortunate that in September 1930 only the limits within 
which the gold content of the franc was to be allowed to fluctuate 
were fixed, the precise determination of the point within these limits 
at which the franc was ultimately to be valued being j)ostponed to a 
later date. The limits were fixed at 43 and 49 milligrams, nine- 
tenths fine, corresponding to exchange rates of 98 frs. and 112‘50 frs. 
to the £, at the price of gold then ruling in London. The rate was 
pegged at £1 = 105*15 frs., and though at that figure the franc was, 
in September 1936, no longer seriously out of alignment with other 
currencies,^ the knowledge that further dej)reciation might occur 
without any new legislative authority was an encouragement to 
speculative bear activity. While there was a fairly rapid revival of 
economic activity — the index of unemployment (corrected for sea- 
sonal variations) falling by 17 per cent, between October 1936 and 
April 1937 and the volume of industrial production rising during the 
same period by 13 per cent. — refugee money did not return home 
on the scale which the French authorities desired. Until the reversal 
of policy of the 5th March, 1937,^ such repatriation was discouraged 
by the attempt, following the precedent set by President Roosevelt, 
to confiscate by penal taxation any profits which would otherwise 
have accrued from the disposal of hoarded gold at the new and 
higher price which corresponded to the new external valuation of the 
franc. French prices, moreover, were moving upwards rather rapidly, 
the wholesale index-number rising by 13 per cent, between October 


^ See the Survey for 1936, p. 163. 
* See op. ciU, p. 199. 


• See op. eit., p. 195. 
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1936 and January 1937, as contrasted with a rise of 5 per cent, in 
the U.S. Bureau of Labour wholesale price index-number, and of 
less than 1 per cent, in the index -number of the British Board of 
Trade. There was therefore some likelihood that the franc was over- 
valued in the early months of 1937, and that the maintenance of 
equilibrium would be difficult unless prices elsewhere continued, as 
many people hoped, to move upwards, or unless the French trend 
were slowed down. 

An obvious way of escape, which had already been adopted in 
other countries, from the embarrassments created by a flight of 
capital was by means of control of dealings in foreign exchange. 
Even where formal exchange control was not imposed, unofficial 
embargoes of various kinds had been more or less effective in checking 
movements of capital, which, from the national point of view, were 
regarded as undesirable. Before the breakdown of the Gold Bloc 
there were, for example, certain unofficial restrictions upon specula- 
tive transactions in forward exchange, restrictions which, in the case 
of France, had been removed in December 1936. It was natural 
in the circumstances of 1937 that a recoimse to exchange control in 
France should have been discussed on many occasions. Even if the 
immediate objective were nothing but control of speculative capital 
movements, the machinery w'hich such control necessitated offered, 
especially to those w ho were disposed to push forw ard w ith industrial 
reconstruction upon a Socialist foundation, a convenient starting- 
point for more ambitious efforts which might ultimately change the 
character of the w hole economy. But w hile the experience of other 
countries showed that exchange control could easUy be used as a 
lever for administering a ‘ planned ’ economy, it also suggested that 
the purposes for which such control w as likely to be pursued might 
not be at all of the kind of wdiich Socialists w ould approve. The task 
of lowering trade barriers, w Inch French statesmen, like the states- 
men of other countries, declared to be urgent, would be rendered 
even more difficult by any addition to the list of countries where 
foreign exchange transactions were not free, and it was doubtful 
whether an effective scheme of exchange control could have been 
made to work wdthin the French institutional framework. The very 
fact that exchange control was a normal weapon of autarky was the 
most important reason why it was opposed by those who still yearned 
for a retiurn to something resembling ‘ liberal ’ economic policy. Mon- 
sieur Blum pointed out, indeed,^ that, when the bogy of autarky was 
raised, it was forgotten that for a long time already France had been 

^ 21st February, 1937. 
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living in a state of quasi-autarky ; but governmental policy, as 
Monsieur Auriol had declared in January,^ was equally opposed to 
exchange control, which would mean the rupture of the Tripartite 
Agreement, and to a new devaluation, which was described as ‘a 
crime against the country". British influence, it was understood, was 
strongly opposed both to exchange control and to further deprecia- 
tion, and indeed the one solid benefit which at the end of the year 
might reasonably have been credited to the formal maintenance of 
the Tripartite Agreement was the fact that the world had been pre- 
served from the repercussions of exchange control in France. 

The programme of social legislation for which the Popular Front 
Government was responsible, including a forty-liour week and holi- 
days with pay,^ continued to be a matter of international importance, 
as many critics, and especially those who disliked the legislation, 
were disposed to explain the French exchange and financial diffi- 
culties largely in terms of its effects upon costs of production. It 
was indeed not always certain whether the price increases accur ately 
reflected the increase in costs; to some extent it was fear of the 
future rather than the actual situation at the moment which w eighed 
heavily upon the mind of the French entrepreneur. As Monsieur 
Blum himself put it, the new^ monetary alignment made it extremely 
difficult to calculate and verify the incidence of simultaneous social 
and monetary changes upon costs, and the producer, with his im- 
patient appetite for profit and inabihty to make exact calculations, 
had a natural tendency to make these repercussions enter too gener- 
ously into the cost prices wffiich he communicated to the official 
commissions. In any event the thesis that increased social charges 
justified a correspondingly higher price level implied a degree of 
stability for the incomes of entrepreneurs which those who were the 
most eager supporters of the new legislation were naturally reluctant 
to admit. The relevance of lower customs duties to the problem of 
rising prices has already been mentioned.^ Any attempt to jflace 
the entire responsibility for the troubles of the Treasury upon the 
new social reforms overlooked the fact that similar troubles had 
existed before there was any serious thought of such reforms. At 
worst, the reforms could be regarded as secondary or complicating 
factors in the situation. The attitude of entrepreneurs towards both 
the new cost situation and the industrial unrest, which further com- 
plicated political controversy, could not, however, be ignored, or its 
effects avoided by pretending that it did not exist. Monsieur Blum’s 

^ See L' Europe Nouvelle, 6th February, 1937, p. 132. 

* See the Survey for 1936, pp. 163-74. * See above, p. 59. 
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declaration of the necessity for a ‘pause’, ‘a phase of prudent con- 
solidation’, has already been quoted in the Survey for 1936,^ He 
had energetically disclaimed the intention of abandoning any of the 
territory which the Popular Front Government had won, but de- 
clared that, before new burdens could be imposed on either the private 
economy or the public finances, a period of respite was necessary, 
until conditions were again favourable for further advance in carrying 
out the programme of the Popular Front. The provisions of the 
Forty-Hour Week Law, which had been passed in June 1936, were 
applied more and more systematically dm*ing the early months of 1 937, 
until in the June of that year there were few factory workers w hose 
normal w^orking week had not been reduced. But the extension of 
the field to which the law^ w^as applied w^as accompanied by some 
relaxation of its rigour, w ith a view to increasing the volume of pro- 
duction and diminishing the necessity for imports, which were 
thought to weigh heavily upon the balance of payments. 

After the successful flotation, on the 12th March, 1937, of the first 
instalment of the national defence loan of 8,000,000,000 francs,^ 
French funds amounting, it was estimated, to 5,000,000,000 francs 
began slow ly to move back to Paris, but owmers of capital were still 
disturbed by the wide gap between government revenue and govern- 
ment expenditure ; the social unrest and political strife engendered 
during the X)eriod before devaluation had left far-reaching effects 
which were not quickly or easily remedied, while the budgetary 
difficulties w hich appeared to threaten inflation were intensified by 
the necessity for further increases in military expenditure.^ Confi- 
dence in the stability of the franc did not return, and by the end of 
May the sterling-franc rate had fallen nearly to the lowest level 
permitted by existing legislation. 

During June the position did not improve. Although proj^osals 
w^ere j^ut forward for increasing taxation, both direct and indii'ect, 
as w ell as for increases in postal and railw^ay rates and in charges for 
gas and electricity, there were still grave doubts about the budgetary 
position. It was understood that Monsieur Auriol had admitted that 
the Treasury had only 2,000,000,000 frs. in hand for current expendi- 

^ 8ee pp. 194-6. 

^ See the Survey for 1936, pp. 196-7. 

It was estimated a little later that the French rate of borrowing for re- 
armament was, in 1937, practically the same as the British (see The Economist, 
3l8t July, 1937, p. 261 ). It w^as pointed out, however, that of the 36,000,000,000 
frs. which Monsieur Vincent Amriol had announced as the loan requirements 
for 1937, extraordinary military credits accounted for only 10,000,000,000. 
(Fr^d^rio Jenny, in Lloyds Bank Monthly Review, April 1937, pp. 182-3.) 
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ture. On the 14th June Monsieur Rist and Monsieur Baudoin, two 
members of the committee appointed in March to manage the Ex- 
change Equalization FundJ resigned, and on the same day the dis- 
count rate of the Banque de France was raised to 6 per cent. On the 
following day Monsieur Blum asked Parliament for power to issue 
decrees to safeguard the currency, exchange and savings until the 
end of July. The Emergency Powers Bill was accepted by the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 16th June by 346 votes to 247, with a 
provision for the maintenance of the franc at the level indicated by 
the law of the 1st October, 1936, and after assurances had been given 
that any increase in the cost of living caused by new taxation would 
be balanced by corresponding increases in wage-rates. The Senate, 
however, refused to accept the Bill. 

Monsieur Blum resigned on the 22nd June, and was succeeded by 
Monsieur Chautemj>s, who, however, included Monsieur Blum among 
the members of the new Ministry. The important Ministry of Finance 
was allotted to Monsieur Bonnet, who at the moment was on his way 
home from the French Embassy in Washington, and who was under- 
stood to have ‘orthodox’ views on finance. By this time the re- 
sources, in gold and foreign currencies, of the Exchange Equalization 
Fund were almost exhausted, and on the 29th June dealings in 
French francs were suspended in both Paris and London. The fol- 
lowing day a one-clause Bill was passed, granting to the new Govern- 
ment the powers which had been refused to its predecessor, and 
permitting it to rule by decree until the end of August, provided that 
exchange-control was not instituted and that there were no com- 
pulsory loans or forced conversion of rentes ; it was also decided to 
abrogate the law which fixed the limits within which the gold content 
of the franc might move. In his first speech to the Chamber Mon- 
sieur Bonnet announced that during June 7,700,000,000 gold francs 
had left the country, and the gold reserve, which at the beginning 
of 1936 had been 125,000,000 ounces, had by the 1st July, 1937, 
fallen to 69,284,000 ounces. When the markets reopened, the new' 
‘floating franc’ was quoted at 119 frs. to the f, falling later to 129 frs. 
Sir John Simon announced to the House of Commons that the 
French Government had informed him that ‘ it was not their object 
to seek any exchange advantage from this adjustment, and that 
they were anxious to continue close co-operation with the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the United Kingdom’. ‘Now that 
the French Ministry of Finance has been given the powers which it 
sought to meet the present situation,’ wrote Mr. Morgenthau to 
^ See the Survey for 1936, pp. 195-6. 
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Monsieur Bonnet on the 1st July, 'I look forward to a continuation 
of close co-operation between our Treasuries under the Tripartite 
Declaration.’ Sir John Simon wrote in similar terms, and the British 
and American authorities agreed to assist the French authorities in 
preventing any chaotic demoralization of the exchanges. 

The gold reserves of the Banque de France were revalued on the 
basis of a 43 milligram gold franc, thus raising its total nominal gold 
stocks from 48,900,000,000 frs. to 55,600,000,000 frs., and the re- 
sulting profit was allocated to a fund for the support of rentes, with 
a view to debt conversion at a later date. The new basis, however, 
gave a gold value to the franc considerably higher than was justified 
by the current rate in the exchange market, so that there was the 
f)rospect of still further profit w^hen, or if, more stable conditions 
made it possible to determine more precisely the ‘natural level’ of 
the exchange rate. The essential character of the French problem 
remained, however, for the most part unchanged. It was still a 
question, on the one hand, of collecting taxes in sufficient volume to 
reduce the budgetary deficit to proportions w hich would not arouse 
fears of a further decline in the value of the currency, and, on the 
other, of inducing the French capitalist to repatriate the funds which 
his fears had induced him to send abroad. The new Government 
proposed new taxes^ and drastic reductions in expenditure, but the 
French economy was afflicted by the failure of production to get 
back to the levels which had once been regarded as normal, and 
there was also a slight increase of unemployment. French rentiers 
viewed Messieurs Chautemps and Bonnet wdth a more kindly 
eye than they had viewed Messieurs Blum and Vincent Auriol, but 
the new Government made no drastic modifications in the social 
reforms to wdiich all Popular Front Governments were committed, 
whatever the shade of colour w hich might happen to be predominant 
at the moment, and there w^as still hesitation about the resumption 
of ordinary industrial investment and the return of short-term 
funds from abroad. Investigations were begun with a view^ to en- 
couraging an increase in production by the offer of cheaper credit 
facilities and the extension of factory plant, or by making new 
modifications in the application of the Forty-Hour Week Law% but 
1 hough Monsieur Bonnet’s financial reforms made creditable pro- 
gress,* the measures which w^ere taken apparently failed to effect the 

Tariff rates were brought back to the level of September 1936 from which 
they had been lowered after the signature of the Tripartite Agreement. 

The bank rate, which had been reduced to 6 per cent, on the 6th July, 
was again reduced to 4 per cent, on the 3rd August, and to 3^^ per cent, on 
the 2nd September. 
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necessary radical reconstruction. In September the franc fell again 
until on the 16th the pound was quoted at 147 frs., at which 
rate the French and the Belgian francs were almost identical in 
value; and towards the end of the month, at the request of the 
Banque de France, the Paris banks suspended dealings in forward 
francs. The franc was now worth little more than half the value at 
which it had been intended to stabilize it at the time of the Trij)artite 
Agreement twelve months before. In terms of gold pounds it had 
depreciated to a level almost the same as tliat of the record low figure 
of June 1926. Despite these changes, Monsieur Bonnet insisted 
again, in a broadcast address on the 20th September, upon the 
determination of the French Government to remain true to the 
principles of the Tripartite Agreement and, what was j)erhaps more 
important in view’ of the continuance of ])reasure for control of the 
external operations of banks, he rej)eated the assurance that no form 
of exchange control w^as in contemplation. Such control. Monsieur 
Bonnet had pointed out earlier,^ would necessitate a modification 
of the w hole of French external policy, w hich was based on financial 
and economic agi-eements with the two great democracies, the 
English and the American. 

In the circumstances of the time, the degree of satisfaction with 
w^hich the formal survival of the Tripartite Agreement after its first 
year of troubled life could be greeted was naturally not very high. 
No doubt it still had the ‘symbolical significance* attributed to it 
by the Grovernor of the National Bank of Belgium, ^ and without 
the agreement there w’ould have been no van Zeeland mission and 
no Anglo-American trade negotiations. But at the end of the year 
the declared intention of the signatories to the agreement to regard 
it as a prelude to similar co-operative activity in diminishing the 
barriers to international trade^ was still unrealized, and, with one 
important cuiTency still ‘floating* within unspecified limits, the suc- 
cess of the agreement, even within the narrower field of currency, w as 
clearly severely limited. It was true that, for the time being, there 
was no serious risk of competitive exchange depreciation, w ith the 
chaotic and mutually destructive effects which this had sometimes 
threatened in the past. A depreciation of the franc, which to some 
degree was a reflection of rising internal costs, conferred no substan- 
tial competitive advantage on French exporters, and the assurances 

^ On the 7th August (see L'Europe Nouvelle, 25th September, 1937). 

* Animal Beport, presented to a general meeting of stockholders on the 
22nd February, 1937. 

® See the Survey for 1936, pp. 199-204, 
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of the French Government in this regard were accepted elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, the instability of the franc was such as to impose a 
severe handicap on any serious efforts to push forward with the task, 
which in any case was difficult enough, of achieving the more remote 
objectives originally attributed to the Tripartite Agreement. 

Moreover, while the recurrent French crise de confiance created a 
constant problem for French Ministers of Finance, it also had reper- 
cussions, scarcely less disturbing though of a different kind, in other 
countries which were made the temporary depositaries of French 
savings. The exchange fluctuations which were recorded during this 
period were, indeed, kept within a narrower range than had been 
characteristic of the more difficult post-war days before the technique 
of Exchange Equalization Funds had been developed, but the rela- 
tively orderly movements which were now occurring in the value of 
the French franc were themselves dependent upon the w illingness of 
Exchange Equalization Funds elsewhere to co-operate in checking 
any runaway movement. Such co-operation was no doubt in the 
interest of all the parties concerned, but it helped to make the money 
markets of other countries highly susceptible to the infection of 
‘hot money \ which became more and more a preoccupation of all 
who were concerned with the direction of currency and credit pohcy. 
Tow ards the end of July, for example, the flow of French funds into 
Swiss banks, which apparently had l>een checked during the early 
part of the year, w^as resumed on a large scale. It was estimated 
later^ that some 15 per cent, of the deposits of the big Swiss banks 
were of foreign origin, and the risks involved in holding such large 
deposits which might be suddenly and unexpectedly withdrawn were 
thought to be so great that the Swiss National Bank took steps to 
discourage any further accumulation of Swiss francs by foreigners. 
In October it was decided no longer to buy gold bullion or foreign 
gold coin from sellers other than Central Banks and official exchange 
funds, and in the follow^ing month a ‘gentleman’s agreement’ was 
announced whereby all the Swiss banks undertook to insist that all 
foreign-owned sight deposits, apart from those required for ordinary 
business purposes, should be quickly converted into deposits subject 
to at least three months’ notice of withdrawal, and that new deposits 
should not be accepted at less than three months’ notice. Subject to 
the same exception, interest was to be paid only on deposits subject 
to at least nine months’ notice, and deposits subject to six months’ 
notice or less were to be charged a commission of 1 per cent, per 

^ See the Annual Report of the Bank for Intemcdional Settlemente, 1937-19^8, 
p. 66. 
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annum. Even on these terms, it was reported, foreign deposits were 
being refused.^ 

France, of course, was not the only source from which the embar- 
rassments of ‘hot money’ emanated, and, though Dutch banks also 
ceased to pay interest on foreign deposits, the Central Banks in other 
countries, impressed by the advantage which the maintenance of a 
‘free’ money market might be expected to bring when conditions 
became more normal, were unwilling, at least for the time being, to 
imitate the drastic action which the Swiss National Bank thought 
it proper to take. Nevertheless, the problem was a grave one, and 
the outflow of money from France was a significant factor in generat- 
ing those scares about fluctuations in the price of gold vdiich had 
such a disturbing influence on orderly economic development on 
more than one occasion during the year.^ 

Monsieur Bonnet declared that, as a result of his financial reforms, 
he was in a position to forecast a surplus on the ordinary Budget for 
1938 of 1,600,000,000 frs., which w^as to be applied to rearmament 
and to increasing the salaries of the civil servants ; and though the 
extraordinary Budget for armaments and public works still necessi- 
tated extensive borrow ing, the pros|>ect of w hich for a time drove 
the sterling-franc rate a little low^er to 150 frs., a situation in which 
such anticipations were justified offered some hope of eventual cur- 
rency stability. At the Congress of Radical Socialists in Lille at the 
end of October, Monsieur Bonnet was able to report the return of 
many milliards of repatriated capital during his term of oflBce. In- 
vestors were, however, still hesitant about the risks involved in the 
financing of new enterprises; the improvement recorded in the 
volume of production was somew^hat disappointing,® and though 
some of the w ork of the Commission of Enquiry on Production w as 
discussed b}^ the Cabinet at the beginning of October, its delibera- 
tions were leisurely and its first report w^as not published until the 
16th December. It recorded the fact that while in Great Britain and 
Germany production had surpassed the 1929 level by 25 and 20 per 
cent, respectively, in France it was still 20 per cent, below that 
record ; and, while rejecting any suggestion that French industry in 
general was working with defective equipment, it recommended the 
speeding-up of replacements in certain important industries, the 

^ See the Midland Bank Monthly Review, December 1937- January 1938; 
The Bconomiet, 27th November, 1937, p. 424. 

* See below, pp. 127, 130 seqq, 

• The index of industrial production (1928 — 100) for November 1937 
stood at 90, as compared with 87 in May 1936 and 88 in October 1936. (See 
L'AcliviU icmomique, January 1938, p. 307.) 
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organization of better facilities for medium-term credits for indus- 
trialists and exporters, and some modifications in the application of 
the forty-hour week principle. Some of the difficulties of production, 
it is interesting to note, were the result of a shortage of skilled 
labour, which the reduction of working hours made specially acute, 
but which was itself in part due to the failure to keep up the normal 
flow of apprentices during the preceding period of depression. The 
more austere critics of Monsieur Bonnet reproached him for the 
alleged optimism of his estimates of revenue and expenditure. The 
estimated surplus left out of account a deficit of 2,300,000,000 frs. 
in the Pension Fund, while a further 2,500,000,000 frs. of normal 
military expenses had also been transferred to the extraordinary 
Budget, and it was indeed clear that taxation receipts would be in- 
adequate unless there was a marked acceleration in business activity 
and in production. To some extent the stability of the franc in the 
later months of the year was not so much a testimony to the sound- 
ness of the French economy as to the disturbances in the United 
States which made New York at this time a less attractive haven for 
refugee funds. ^ In the meantime, as rising prices tended to cancel 
out the advantages of higher money wages, there was further pres- 
sure for new wage concessions, which threatened to increase the 
difficulties of the Treasury. The rerdier influence, which had for so 
long been predominant in France, was losing some of its old power, 
and the clash with the interests of the industrial worker created 
problems for v^iich it was difficult to find a permanent solution. The 
embarrassments which might have arisen over the repayment of the 
London loan of January 1937 to the French railways^ were, however, 
avoided by the negotiation of a Swiss credit of Sw. frs, 200,000,000, 
and a Dutch credit for a maximum sum of FI. 1,150,000,000, which 
were again guaranteed against any future depreciation of the French 
franc, and during the last two months of the year the sterling-franc 
exchange rate remained stable at about 147 frs. With a period of 
depression threatening in other countries, however, the prospects 
for the maintenance of French economic activity diminished ; already 
by the end of January 1938 elements of exchange weakness were 
disclosed which led to a new devaluation in May and the emergence 
of a new franc with characteristics different from those of any of its 
predecessors. 

The detailed examination of these later events falls outside the 
limits of our present story. Like much of the economic history of 
this period, the story of French financial history during 1937 is 
^ Bee below, p. 141. * See the Survey for 1936, p. 194. 
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largely a record of unfulfilled intentions. Its outstanding events — 
and the political events with which financial history was throughout 
closely associated — offer many instructive lessons to students of 
either political science or economic theory. To the student of inter- 
national relations the story offers another illustration of the intrica- 
cies of the relations between the economic development of different 
parts of the world. The light which it might throw uj)on the problem 
of maintaining stability in a world where national states and social 
and political groups within national states insisted upon pursuing 
divergent objectives was still at the end of the year a matter for 
dispute. French observers naturally had their attention steadily 
fixed upon the problem of the flight of capital, but experience made 
it clear that this problem was not to be solved by any mere technical 
device, however ingenious. The fundamental issue again was the 
issue of investment policy inside France, and the interesting question 
for the rest of the world was whether the French economy could ad- 
just itself to the j)rogramme of Popular Front Governments, directed 
towards the achievement of ‘social’ ends, which was still, despite 
the ‘pause’, an important element in French economic life, without 
creating disturbances which would destroy the hopes of re-establish- 
ing normal relations with the rest of the world. Competent French 
critics were inclined to agree that the importance attached to the 
social reforms by opponents of the Government was, at least, exag- 
gerated,^ and that a chronic condition of financial malaise could not 
be fully explained in terms of a complication which had arisen only 
during the latter part of the period during which the disease had 
been running its course. But whether or not in the last resort it was 
possible to adapt the French economy to the reforms which had been 
imposed upon it, there were certain to be considerable difficulties 
during a period of transition long enough to have important and 
lasting repercussions elsewhere. 

To many observers it appeared that more gradual changes would 
have been preferable, or changes deferred until a more convenient 
season, but the essence of the trouble, in so far as it was intensified 
by social reforms, was that the persons affected by them, for either 
good or evil, were not mechanical automata, but live human beings, 
whose opinions and prejudices, whether rational or not, were impor- 
tant facts in the situation. Given these live human beings, it was 
scarcely possible that the changes should be slow, or deferred until 
the dawn of a ‘normal’ era; the urgency with which the reforms 

^ Cf. Charles Rist, ‘The Financial Situation in Prance’, in Foreign Affairs: 
An American Quarterly Review y July 1038. 
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were now being pressed was in part a consequence of the fact that 
when conditions had been more stable in the past there had been 
httle evidence of any eagerness to institute reforms, many of which 
were in themselves proper and rational, but which, when pushed to 
extremes in a period of general instability, helped to intensify the 
very state of tension in which reformers felt that further delay was 
not to be seriously considered. The experience of other countries 
had indeed shown a capacity for adaptation to social reforms which 
far exceeded the anticipations of frightened entrepreneurs at the 
moment when the French reforms were first introduced. There were 
those, both in France and elsewhere, who believed that the attempt 
to develop a new type of social structure in France was doomed to 
failure unless France was jirepared to move further in the direction 
of autarky, with a more or less ‘closed’ economy on the model which 
was becoming fashionable in other parts of Europe. The duration 
of the experience on which this conclusion was founded seemed, at 
the end of 1937, to be too short to warrant any hasty decision at 
that moment. As in the parallel case of trade policy, it was still 
an open question whether difficulties were caused rather by changes 
in the objectives of national economies than by the refusal of national 
economies to pursue identical ends. ‘Adherence to a common currency 
system does not mean’, said the President of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements,^ ‘that individual countries will no longer be 
able to pursue internal policies of many different patterns.’ It seemed 
likely that the events of 1938 would make it easier to determine how 
far this view was correct. 

(6) A Quasi-Gold Standard 

At the conclusion of the General War of 1914-18 the necessity 
for reorganizing national currency systems, after the violent breach 
of continuity with the past which war finance had imposed, seemed 
to many to offer an admirable opportunity for the evolution of an 
economic system freed from the influence of gold, and therefore no 
longer ‘ at the mercy of a lucky prospector, a new chemical process, 
or a change of ideas in Asia There was accordingly a series of brisk 
attacks upon the gold standard, and lively discussion of alternative 
models to replace the old system. If a vote had been taken among 
those who felt obliged to express their opinions about the merits and 
demerits of the gold standard, it is possible that its friends would 

^ Annual Bepori for 1937-8^ p. 115. 

J. M. Keynes, Indian Curreney and Finance (London, Macmillan, 1913), 
p. 101, 
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have been in a minority. The course of events was not, however, 
determined by these expressions of opinion, and the practical effect 
of the attacks was at the time almost negligible. With some modifica- 
tions, which were important but did not affect the essentials of the 
system, the gold standard was duly restored in Great Britain in 1925 ; 
other countries followed the British example, and the subject of the 
proper status for gold in a more rational world for a time had little 
more than academic interest. 

Even those who, sometimes without appreciating fully the signifi- 
cance of the criticisms which they rejected, had never wavered in 
their devotion to the gold standard, could not, however, be entirely 
satisfied with the results which followed its restoration. These unfor- 
tunate consequences led in September 1931 to its suspension by Great 
Britain, which was a further serious blow to the prestige of the gold 
standard.^ Fundamental questions of monetary theory and practice 
were again open for debate. In 1921 Lenin had declared that he 
looked forward to the day when ‘we shall use gold for the purpose 
of building public lavatories in the streets of several of the large 
cities of the world’, and many others, though for different reasons, 
welcomed the new opportunity which the events of the depression 
appeared to offer for freeing the world from the shackles imposed by 
‘the relic of barbarism ’ which they believed the gold standard to be. 
The advantages which might be gained from the adoption of avowedly 
national monetary policies were widely canvassed, and official ex- 
pressions of intentions to return to the gold standard were often 
qualified by conditions which suggested that the date at wliich these 
intentions would become effective was in a future so remote as to 
have little practical significance.* 

Experience of the effects of monetary ‘freedom’ brought with it, 
however, certain disillusionments which had a sobering effect upon 
simple-minded enthusiasms, and, while the prestige of the old gold 
standard was still somewhat tarnished, the new systems, which were 
intended to replace the old, failed to command the unquestioning, if 
sometimes unintelligent, respect which had been accorded to the })re- 
war gold standard . The advantages which were anticipated from freely 
moving exchange rates were found to depend to a degree which was 
not at first fully understood upon the willingness of other countries to 
refrain from playing a similar game, and when the number of Govern- 
ments who made experiments in this field increased, many of the 
advantages cancelled out, while currency depreciation stimulated a 

^ See the Survey for 1931, Part I, section 2 (ii) (a). 

® See the Survey for 1933, p. 62; the Survey for 1936, pp. 177- 8. 
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rich crop of retaliatory trade restrictions.^ Even when the main- 
tenance of independent national currencies was, for the time being, 
consistent with de facto exchange stability, the feeling of uncertainty 
about the future, which independence inevitably generated, post- 
poned a return to genuinely ‘normal’ conditions, and, in jjarticular, 
played an important part in perpetuating the problem of ‘hot 
money 

The fundamental influences which checked the i^elegation of gold to 
the position which it w^ould occupy if it were completely demonetized, 
so that its value depended exclusively upon ordinary commercial 
demand in relation to supply, were, in fact, more complex than 
appeared at first sight. Quite apart from the value of an international 
monetary standard as an instrument for the effective organization of 
international trade and international capital movements, the sudden 
disappearance of a substantial part of the demand for gold would 
have caused dislocations much more serious than those which would 
follow^ similar disturbances on the demand side of the market for 
any ordinary staple commodity. Every country where gold produc- 
tion was an important field for investment and employment had a 
strong interest in resisting any further deterioration in the reputation 
of gold, and indeed the paradoxical situation arose that the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard itself increased the immediate importance 
of gold production for the economic life of these countries. There 
was a higher nominal })rice for gold in every country which allowed 
its currency to depreciate ; and, with doubtful prospects in nearly 
every other market, countries with gold supplies still awaiting ex- 
ploitation naturally felt that gold mining offered the best opportunity 
for relief from the rigours of the depression. Such countries, indeed, 
were in some danger of regarding the monetary system as existing 
for the benefit of the gold industry, instead of regarding the cost of 
the gold industry to the rest of the w orld as being justified by the 
contribution which gold was able to make to the maintenance of a 
rational monetary system. But, despite such extravagances, their 
interests could not be completely ignored. Nor was it merely con- 
servatism which made many bankers reluctant to join in the cam- 
paign of criticism to which gold was subjected by monetary reformers. 
It was one thing to expatiate upon the unreasonable credit restric- 
tions w^hich unintelligent adherence to the mechanical principles of 
the gold standard sometimes imposed; it was quite another thing 
to contemplate the drastic revolutions in bank balance sheets and 

^ See the Survey for 1932, pp. 13-14. 

* See the Survey for 1934, pp. 93-4. 
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normal banking practice which were inevitable if, as a result of the 
dethronement of gold from its privileged position, a substantial part 
of banking reserves had to be written down to a small fraction of 
their previous value. If an entirely new system of monetary and 
banking institutions could have been built up, starting de novo with- 
out any reference to the past, it might have been possible, and even 
rational, to treat gold as if it differed in no significant respect from 
other metals ; in fact, however, the past could not be ignored, and 
even those who had no inchnation to pay any superstitious regard 
to gold might well feel that the adaptations demanded if traditional 
attitudes towards gold were to be abandoned altogether would be 
so violent that a more moderate course which did not involve too 
sharp discontinuities in practice was to be preferred. 

Whatever the long range prospects of the gold standard might 
be, it was at first sight a little surprising to discover that, within 
a few months of the disruption of the Gold Bloc, and at a time 
when almost every Government in the world was still refusing to 
destroy, or, in some cases, even to limit, its discretion to take in- 
dependent action affecting monetary policy, rumours of threatened 
instability in the price of gold created exj)ectation8 of world-wide de- 
pression and for a time dominated the field of international economic 
relations.^ The anticipation of a violent decline in the price of wheat 
or of rubber owing to some unexpected disappearance of part of the 
demand for these things would, no doubt, have caused disturbances 
extending far beyond the markets first affected, but it could not 
reasonably have been regarded as a threat to the stability of the 
whole world economy. The fact that a fall in the price of gold was so 
regarded suggested that the freedom which, it was alleged, had been 
won from the restraints of gold, and which, according to the individual 
point of view, was hailed with either relief or regret, was very far 
from being complete. The jjractices whereby gold had been integrated 
into the economic life of the world had been drastically revised, but 
habits of thought had been profoundly influenced by the links which 
had developed between gold and economic activity in general, and, 
even after vigorous attempts had been made to destroy the old gold 
standard, it was found that some of its essential features retained 
much of their strength. 

The price of gold in the London market on the last day of 1936 
was 1415. Id, per fine ounce, and though there was a slight irregular 
upward trend during the first three months of 1937, the fluctuations 
in the price of gold were little more than those recorded at the time 
^ Cf. the Swrvey for 1936, pp. 205-6. 
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when the gold standard was administered in its most rigorous form. 
Under gold standard conditions the price of gold was determined by 
the regulations prescribing the conditions under which Central Banks 
or other appropriate authorities were required to purchase gold, and 
even when gold standard conditions were formally in suspense, such 
regulations were still the dominating factor. On the Slst January, 
1934, the United States Government had fixed the price at which 
the Treasury was prepared to buy gold at $35 per ounce,^ and, so 
long as this determination was maintained, the price of gold in other 
markets was dependent upon the relationship between the American 
gold price and the exchange value of other currencies expressed in 
terms of dollars. Gold movements which involved fluctuations from 
time to time in the demand for different currencies were, of course, 
among the influences on w^hich fluctuations in the exchange values 
of these currencies depended, but broadly speaking it was true to say 
that the j)rice of gold at this time w^as ultimately dependent on the 
willingness of the United States Treasury to purchase unlimited 
quantities of gold at the price prescribed in the President's proclama- 
tion. If this willingness were, for any reason, to disappear, and if 
no other authority were prepared to undertake a similar obhgation 
— i.e. in effect, to re-estabhsh the de facto gold standard which hither- 
to had been maintained by the United States — there w^as no obvious 
reason why the price of gold should not fluctuate in exactly the same 
w ay as did the prices of other commodities. 

It appeared, however, that such fluctuations were regarded as 
highly undesirable, even in quarters which were stiU strongly opposed 
to submission to the discipline w hich w as necessary for a reliable 
and efficient international monetary system. On the 7th April, 1937, 
there were strong rumours that, with a view to discouraging gold 
imports, the United States Treasury was planning to use the powers 
which it possessed to reduce the price of gold by administrative 
decree or to increase the handling charge of ^ per cent.,. and that in 
consequence American banks had cabled to their London agents 
refusing to accept further gold consignments on American Treasury 
Account, and also refusing additional advances against gold in transit. 
It was not quite clear where the rumours had originated, though they 
had no doubt been encouraged by news of heavy gold shipments from 
the U.S.S.R., but while they were promptly denied, even rumours 
were enough seriously to disturb exchange, commodity and security 
markets in London and New York, and indeed throughout the world. 

During the early months of 1937 increasing attention had been 
^ See the Survey for 1933, p. 90. 
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devoted in many countries to the question whether the risks of a 
boom were sufficiently serious to demand conscious and deliberate 
restraint. In Great Britain the bank rate had been held at 2 per cent, 
since June 1932, and long-continued cheap money carried with it, 
according to some critics, the danger of inflation. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain told the House of Commons on the 25th February that 
‘it is a work of pure imagination to suggest that any inflation is 
likely to occur’, but the decision which he had already announced 
to borrow for defence purposes £400,000,000 over a five-year period 
was not entirely reassuring from this i)oint of view" ; and in Sweden, 
whose currency was tied to sterling, there were j)ersistent reports of 
an intention to low er the sterling rate of exchange in order to protect 
the Swedish economy from the effects of rising prices. The Swedish 
Government announced that for the moment no change in the sterling 
rate w^as intended, but the idea remained a subject for discussion, 
and there w"as even a suggestion that Sw^eden might take the first 
step in low^ering the price of gold, and thereby ojien the way for 
similar action in the United States. President Roosevelt’s warnings 
on the 9th March and 2nd April of the dangers associated w ith a 
too rapid upw^ard movement of prices have been quoted in the Survey 
for 1936 they had already left the markets in a state of nervous 
weakness, which provided fertile soil for the repercussions of tlie 
gold scare. The sharp fall in gold-mining shares, wdiich at once 
occurred, was scarcely surprising, but there w^as also a general break 
in prices in the commodity markets, which indicated a widespread 
feeling that the price of gold was still an important factor in deter- 
mining the general level of prices. President Roosevelt at once dis- 
claimed any knowledge, beyond what he had seen in the newspapers, 
of an intention to lower the price of gold ; a few days later, on the 
12th April, Mr. Morgenthau, the Secretary to the Treasury, formally 
denied on behalf of the Government any intention to change either 
fiscal or monetary policy. ‘We have nothing in mind’, he declared, 
‘about changing the price of gold’, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
gave the House of Commons on the 13th April a similar assurance 
that there had been no change in the British Government’s policy. 
In Great Britain, indeed, the whole scare was declared to be an 
absurdity ; it was pointed out that, if other monetary authorities 
maintained their buying prices for gold, a reduction in the American 
price would by itself be ineffective to stem the tide of gold imports. 
Within less than a fortnight the scare was declared to be at an end, 
and optimists congratulated themselves upon the salutary effects 

^ pp. 206-7. 
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which it had had in comj)elling the liquidation of unsound speculative 
positions. 

Discussion of the problem did not, however, abate, and the pro- 
nouncements of persons who were believed to have a special interest 
in gold, or a special authority in determining policy, were scrutinized 
with anxious attention. The cautious references to a reduction in the 
])rice of gold in the Annual Report^ for 1936-7 of the President of 
the Bank of International Settlements, Dr. L. J. A. Trip, especially 
attracted notice. 

It c;an hardly be doubted [he declared] that a lowering of the price 
of gold would help to cope with the serious problems resulting from 
the over-abundant production. It w'ould, however, cause certain diffi- 
culties with regard t o valuation of existing gold reserves and the relative 
position of currencies (the latter, in so far as equilibrium has already 
been attained, should be disturbed as little as possible). It would, 
moreover, involve the danger of manipulation of currencies in the 
future, which would add an element of instability and distrust to the 
m onetary fit ru cture . 

Des]3ite the reversal of the upward movement of prices which made 
itself i’elt in the second (piarter of the year, fears that inflation would 
})e difficult to control had not been entirely allayed, and in May Dr. 
Wigforss, tlie Sv edish Minister for Finance, declared that, if the rise 
in prices was too sharp, it would be necessary to relegate the stability 
of the Krona-sterling exchange rate to the second place, allowing 
the value of the Krona to rise, and also to im])ose restrictive measures 
on the money market. Both measures, he added, were in themselves 
most undesirable, and should be resorted to only for very Aveighty 
reasons. On second thoughts, he aj)parently found it expedient to 
calm unwarranted fears b}^ explaining a little later that there Avas 
no reason to supj)ose that a change in monetaiy policy Avould be 
necessary Avithin a reasonable future.^ One obvious method of 
liquidating embarrassing sterling balances was by an increase in 
imports from Great Britain, but it aa^s noted, with some anxiety, 
that the rearmament and building booms in that country made it 
difficult to obtain delivery of machinery and equipment Avithout 
irritating delays® and sharp price rises. In Holland, too, there aa^s 
sotne concern about the continuance of the influx of gold, and the 
Netherlands Equalization Fund on several occasions made a slight 

’ Published on the 3rd May, 1937, but no doubt written before the April 
scare. 

* See the Quarterly Beport of Skandinuviska Krediiaktiebolaget July 1937, 
p. 51. 

’ See The Economist, 10th July, 1937, p, 84. 

1 K 
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reduction in its price for dollars — a policy which indeed had the effect 
of encouraging Dutch holders to bring their dollars or gold home at 
once, in the belief that the guilder might later be revalued with a 
higher gold content. 

At the beginning of June the gold scare revived in a more intense 
form, owing in part on this occasion to a report that the U.S.S.R.’s 
gold production for 1936, and therefore her capacity for export during 
1937, was hkely to turn out greater by more than 3,000,000 ounces 
than the hitherto accepted estimate. Mr. Morgenthau’s assurance 
on the 1st June that ‘no imminent change in policy’ was contem- 
plated did not at once check the desire of hoarders to dispose of their 
gold before the threatened fall in its price ; the amount of gold offered 
for sale rapidly increased, and on the 4th June the amount dealt 
in at the daily ‘fixing’ in London reached the record figure of 
£4,225,000. It was believed that during the course of the scare nearly 
three-quarters of the foreign gold hoarded in London had been sold 
to ‘the authorities’.^ In repeating Mr. Morgenthau’s assurances on 
the 4th June President Roosevelt omitted the threatening adjective 
‘imminent’, and on the 8th June Sir John Simon told the House of 
Commons that 

British monetary policy remains as laid down in my predecessor’s 

statement to the World Economic Conference in 1933, the declaration 

by the delegates of the British Commonwealth to the same Conference 

and in the Tripartite Declaration of September last. 

Future questions, he added, would have to be considered when 
they arose. Of even greater psychological importance was the an- 
nouncement on the 28th June of a decision to increase the resources 
of the British Exchange Equalization Fund from £375, 000, 000 to 
£575,000,000. While large-scale capital movements to London were 
taking place, Sir John Simon declared, the Exchange Equalization 
Account must be prepared to add to its holdings of gold. He pointed 
out that many of the countries in the sterling bloc kept large holdings 
of sterling in London as part of their reserves, and, in view of that 
fact, the Treasury did not consider the present gold holdings exces- 
sive. It would be quite impracticable, he added, both to avoid any 
addition to the gold holdings and at the same time avoid wide fluc- 
tuations of exchange rates ; the line of policy which was being pur- 
sued was ‘in accordance with the line of policy of the United States ’. 
This was taken as an official indication of willingness to absorb 
further quantities of gold at the current price, and the scare died 
away. 


^ The Times, Sth June, 1937. 
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This was not the first occasion on which gold holders had shown 
alarm at the prospect of unfavourable movements in the price of 
gold. The scare of 1937 was, however, more spectacular than its 
predecessors, and the events of these months had considerable im- 
portance in directing attention in the most pointed fashion to the 
artificial nature of the conditions which determined the price of gold, 
and the relationship of this price to general economic conditions. 
Whatever may have been the intentions of the American authorities 
either in April or in June, the world was confronted with a funda- 
mental problem for which there was, as yet, no agreed solution. 
The power of the President to lower the price of gold without further 
legislative authority was in fact strictly limited. At the price of $35 
per fine ounce, the gold content of the dollar was 59*06 per cent, of 
the pre-1933 dollar, and, as the limits within which the law allowed 
it to move were 50 and 60 per cent.. Presidential discretion alone 
could not carry the y)rice lower than $34.45. The condition of banking 
reserves in the United States, moreover, was such that there was no 
evident reason why a small reduction in the price of gold should 
inevitably lead to credit contraction and depression. As a well- 
known international banker put it,^ if an agreed reduction in the 
})rice of gold were to be announced by all the important countries 
concerned, and if at the same time there were to be a further announce- 
ment that the Governments in question had determined to let this 
change have no influence on their monetary pohcy and that they 
had every reason to suppose that their gold supplies, present and 
future, were, and would be, ample for all possible credit requirements, 
then there would be no reason why, apart from the reactions upon 
the mining industry, a reduction in the price of gold should involve 
a severe fall in prices in general. It appeared probable, however, that 
a reduction in the price of gold would, in fact, be regarded as a 
deflationary move, and as this was clearly a case where the business 
world could make its own bad dreams come true, the state of opinion 
was as much a real fact in the situation as anything of a more 
clearly objective character. 

Though market reactions were largely ‘psychological’, the state 
of nervousness which prevailed indicated some realization of the fact 
that the absorption of increased gold supplies in general, and of 
increased gold imports into the United States in particular, was one 
of the major unsolved problems of economic adjustment during this 
period. At the dollar valuation of 1937 the United States imports 
of gold amounted to $1,217,000,000 in 1934, $1,739,000,000 in 1935 
* The Hon. R. H. Brand, in The Times, 18th June, 1937. 
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and $1,030,000,000 in 1936. There had been a time when the United 
States Government had been reproached on the ground that they 
were directly responsible, through their combination of high tariffs 
with insistence on the payment of War Debts, for the so-called 
maldistribution of gold which many people j)rofessed to regard as a 
major factor in world currency instability. Whether these reproaches 
had at any time been justified or not, it was certainly no longer 
reasonable to make them in 1937. In 1935 and 193() the net inflow 
of long-term capital, for the most part attributable to foreign jnir- 
chases of American securities and the repatiiation of American capital 
invested abroad, was estimated at $1,235,000,000, and that of short - 
term funds at $1.479,000,000 — the total corresponding almost exactly 
to the net purchases of gold during the same period. To some extent 
the influx of foreign funds was a reflection of the fa vourable balances 
of payments of the Latin-American countries, but the effects ol the 
change in outlook of individuals and institutions in Kurof)o who 
wished to replace hoarded gold by dollars were inucli more extensive. 
The gold w^as paid for by the Treasury in credits which had the effect 
of building up private bank reserves, whose surplus above the legal 
reserve requirements rose from $815,000,000 at the end of 1933 to 
$3,167,000,000 in August 1936. In order to check inconvenient 
inflationary effects the original reserve ])ercentages were at that time 
increased by one half, a change which had the effect of reducing 
excess reserves to $1,810,000,000. With the continuance in the influx 
of gold, however, excess reserves continued to rise, and in December 
1936 action w^as taken to prevent future imports from affecting bank 
reserves, the Treasury buying for itself all the incoming gold and 
borrowing the money to pay for it. Apart from differences in detail, 
this technique for ‘sterilizing’ an inconvenient gold inflow' closely 
resembled that of the British Exchange Equalization Fund. The 
new policy, however, merely transferred the problem of gold inflow^ 
from the Reserve Banks to the Treasury without altering its funda- 
mental nature. By the 28th January, 1937, excess reserves totalled 
$2,150,000,000, and it was then decided to make a further increase 
in the reserve percentages to figures ranging from 26 per cent, for 
demand deposits for banks in New York City and Chicago to 6 ])er 
cent, for time deposits. This change, which, it was estimated, would 
absorb about $1,500, 000, OOOof excess reserves, leaving approximately 
$500,000,000 — an amount which, in the opinion of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, was ‘ample to finance 
further recovery and to maintain easy money conditions’ — was to 
be carried out in two steps on the Ist March and the 1st May. and 
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exhausted the legal powers of the Federal Reserve Board to raise 
reserve requirements. 

The presence wdthin the American banking structure of such an 
immense volume of funds whose future movements it was quite 
im])ossible to predict, greatly increased the difficulties of maintaining 
stability at a time when there was already some anxiety over the 
})ossibility of avoiding boom conditions. Mr. Wallace, the Secretary 
for Agriculture, remarked in February 1937 that 

After a time the people of the United States will find it necessary to 
think through to the realities of exporting indefinitely the labour and 
national resources of the continent in exchange for nothing more usable 
than shining metal. Some day it will be asked w hat it all means in the 
long run for the standard of living of the American people.^ 

This comment indicated some confusion of mind concerning the 
connexion between movements of gold and movements of capital, 
but it suggested at the same time the kind of question which an 
intelligent observer, faced with an abnormal and artificial situation, 
would sooner or later put. In the long run, no doubt, an inflow" of 
(capital should be reflected in a corresponding inflow" of goods, but 
the nature of the caj)ital inflow, liable as it was to be suddenly 
reversed, was such that it w^ould have been extremely risky to en- 
courage any such reaction. It w^as understood that the President 
was discussing w ith his exj)ert advisers the ])ossibility of devising 
measures w hich would render Wall Street a less attractive haven for 
refugee foreign ca])ital, and there w as some hope of stemming the 
tide by informal action on the British side, which w ould discourage 
insurance companies and investment trusts from further purchases 
of American securities. The ])roblem of checking the movement of 
‘ iiot money ’ w ithout resort to full-blooded exchange control w- as, 
however, essentially as difficult for Washington as it w as for Paris, 
and in the meantime tlie influx of gold showed little sign even of 
slowing down. For the first quarter of 1937 net imports of gold w ere 
§339,000,000, and net inflow of capital §323,000,000, while for the 
second quarter the corresponding figures were $651,000,000 and 
§631,000,000 respectively,^ and at the same time the indebtedness 
of the United States Treasury w"as, of course, steadily increasing. 

Behind these movements, which immediately and directly affected 
the United States, there were, however, the more fundamental facts 
of gold supply.® The annual world output of the gold mines had 
steadily increased since 1926, at first slowly but after 1931 with a 

^ Cited in The EconomisU 20th February, 1937, pp. 408-9. 

* Annual Report of the Bank for Intemaiional Settlements, 1937-8, p. 50. 

• Of. the Survey for 2931, pp. 188-93. 
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marked acceleration, at a rate far greater than was necessary to 
provide the conventional annual addition to stocks of 3 per cent, 
which, at one time, was regarded as adequate for the maintenance 
of monetary stability. The output for 1915, which hitherto had been 
the record year, was passed in 1932 (24,306,000 fine ounces), and by 
1936 the total production for the year had reached 33,156,000 ounces. 
The departure from the gold standard had greatly increased the 
profitability of gold mining everywhere, and as costs of production 
lagged far behind the ra]:)id upward movement of the nominal sale 
price of gold, there was a powerful incentive to ex])Ioit low-grade ore, 
to experiment with further improvements in the technique of’ ju o- 
duction and to prospect new gold-fields. As compared with 192() 
the output in Canada had, ten years later, more than doubled, and 
mining activity in the United States itself’ had been stimulated to 
an almost equal degree. In the U.S.S.R. the rate of expansion was 
even more rapid, and although the authorities there did not j>ublish 
statistics of the same degree of accuracy as were available elsewhere 
it was understood that output had increased nearly sixfold during the 
same peribd. By 1934 the U.S.S.R. had become the secoiid most im- 
portant gold-producing country in the world, and there was reason to 
believe that gold-mining activity there was little affected by ordinarj' 
cost considerations. There were also substantial increases of output 
in Australia and other countries, where, indeed, the revival of an in- 
dustry which had threatened to become derelict played an important 
part in the process of recovery from the depression. 

The simple question then naturally presented itself, what was to 
be done with all this new gold ? Most of the old supj)lementarv 
sources of demand had almost completely disappeared, and the only 
important purchasers were a limited number of Central Banks, 
Exchange Equalization Funds and similar institutions. The demand 
for industrial purposes, which had previously absorbed as much as 
20 per cent, of annual production, had now fallen to 5 per cent, of 
current output ; and, although the dishoarding of gold in India and 
China was by this time of little importance, it was estimated that the 
supplies still coming forward from that quarter were, by themselves, 
sufficient to cover industrial demand. Under conventional gold 
standard conditions, expanding gold supplies would have been ex- 
pected to reflect themselves in easier credit and rising prices. Cheap 
money was the declared policy of most coxmtries at this time, and 
efforts to check rising prices were not everywhere hailed with en- 
thusiasm by the business community ; but the abandonment of old- 
fashioned ideas about the relationship between bank loans and saving 
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was not so complete as to make it a matter of course that increases 
in gold supply should be held to justify an exactly proportional 
expansion of credit which would be far in excess of anything asso- 
ciated with increases of similar magnitude in the supply of other 
important commodities. Some authorities were still dissatisfied with 
the recorded recovery of prices, and urged that there should be a 
further gradual ui)ward movement, and some old-fashioned sup- 
porters of the gold standard disliked the new technique of sterilization, 
which they regarded as a rash innovation.^ But while it was true 
that the fundamental reason for the widespread reluctance to enter 
into the commitments which the restoration of an effective world 
currency system would have necessitated was the unwillingness of 
Governments to bind themselves to refrain from expansive action, 
such as might seem to be imposed by increasing expenditure on 
armaments or by the effort to seek protection against a threatening 
depression, there were few w^ho even in their most expansive mood 
desired to carry exf)ansioii so far as might be justified by a technical 
gold situation interpreted according to the conventional canons of 
the gold standard. Central Banks, which were pursuing a policy 
of cheaj) money, were, in fact, at the same time restricting credit in 
reference to the gold reserves which were being accumulated. If the 
new' 8U{)plies of gold were therefore not to be made the basis for 
further exi)ansion of credit, three other courses of action were open. 
I'lie large scale ])urchase and sterilization of gold could be continued. 
Action of this kind was, indeed, not quite such a violent breach of 
tradition as w as sonietimes suggested. The response of credit authori- 
ties to movements in the supply of gold had never been entirely 
automatic and, long before tbe depression, it had been suggested 
that the long-term fluctuations in the value of money, which w'ere 
assoc iated w ith variations in the output of the gold mines, might be 
at least damped dow n by joint action on the part of banking authori- 
ties, w ho w ould relax or stiffen their reserve requirements in the light 
of changes in the gold supply situation. Such action was not incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of the advantages attributed to the 
gold standard. Inevitably it required some sacrifice of immediate 
profit on the part of the co-oi)eratiiig banks, but the burden w^ould 
not be intolerable if it were widely shared. In 1937, however, the 
burden w^as borne almost exclusively by two or three countries. In 
these circumstances sterilization threatened financial and budgetary 
compUcations, and the attempt to distribute its costs more equitably 
was likely to cause controversy and ill feeling. 

* See an article by Fr6d6rio Jenny in Le Temps, 17th May, 1937. 
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The second alternative was to control the output of gold along 
lines already made familiar by price-stabilization schemes affecting 
other staple commodities. Or, thirdly, the price of gold could be 
allowed to move in the same way as the price of any other commodit y 
whose supply was rapidly increased in face of a stable, or even of 
a shrinking, demand — a ])rocess which naturally caused profound 
alarm in gold-producing countries. In South Africa, the most im})or- 
tant source of supply, advantage had, indeed, been taken of the high 
price paid for gold in order to concentrate for the time being on the 
exploitation of lower-grade ore ; the average number of pennyweights 
of gold per ton of ore crushed was steadily falling year by year, and 
the full development of the most productive mines was left until a 
later period when conditions might be less favourable. Jn conse- 
quence, the output from South Africa had varied little, but this 
stability was comparatively unimportant in face of the ra])id expan- 
sion of mining elsewhere; the process of smoothing out fluctuations 
in supply in this way indeed made it all the more probable that the 
problem of abundant gold production would not disappear for many 
years. 

In fact during the early months of 1937 shij)ments of gold into the 
United States exceeded current production, and though the burden 
of the cost of sterilizing gold was also shared by Central Banks and 
Exchange Equalization Funds in a few other countries, the ju’oblem 
presented itself in its most acute form in the United States, w hei e the 
'inactive’ gold account of the Treasury was steadily iiKTcasing and 
showed by June a total of §1,087,000,000 (out of a total gold stoc k 
of §12,318,000,000). The gold reserve of the Bank of England had 
also increased by £114,000,000 (or 56 per cent.) during 1936, and that 
of the Swiss National Bank by 1,320,000,000 francs, and while the 
accumulations of the Netherlands Bank during 1930 were more 
modest, its gold reserve increased by 526,000,000 florins, or 73 })er 
cent., during the first six months of 1937. The British Exchange 
Equalization Fund on the 31st March, 1937, held 26,700,000 fine 
ounces of gold (or £187,000,000, valued at the current market })rice 
of gold). In December 1936, £65,000,000 of gold had been transferred 
from the Fund to the Bank of England, any inflationary effects 
being countered by a similar reduction in the fiduciary note issue. 
The transfer had shown that the Fund was at that time nearing the 
limit of its capacity to absorb gold, and the increase in its resources 
which was made later, to facilitate further gold purchases, has already 
been mentioned.^ Just as, by May 1937, the entire bank-note issue 

^ See above, p. 130. 
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of the Netherlands Bank was covered by a 100 per cent, gold reserve, 
so, if gold output continued to increase at the same rate as in 1936, 
one might speculate upon the complete disappearance of the Bank 
of England fiduciary issue. 

The activities of private hoarders also played an important part. 
It had been estimated in September 1936 that European hoards 
amounted to ? 1,500, 000, 000 or rS2, 000,000, 000, of which perhaps 
two-thirds was in the London market and held by nationals of 
countries other than Great Britain, and the varying states of mind 
of nervous hoarders had much to do with the fluctuations and alarms 
of 1937. Towards the end of 1936 there had been some dishoarding, 
and this was indeed precisely the effect both intended and anticipated 
from the relative degree of stability assured by the Tripartite Agree- 
ment, which created a feeling of security in regard to currency 
relationsliips and the prosj)ects of investment. Rumours of an im- 
pending reduction in the price of gold produced dishoarding of quite 
a different kind, tlie ])roceeds of the sale of gold being, not invested, 
but held idle on deposit with the banks. In Great Britain and the 
United States the authorities had long ago taken powers to check 
hoarding by nationals by conferring upon the Central Bank the power 
to purchase coin{)ulsorily any private holdings in excess of a specified 
limit, but these ])ovvers could not be used against foreign holders, 
and any attenij)t at a world-wide prohibition of private holdings 
would have unmistakably reduced gold to the status of a mystic 
symbol. 

Tlie j)roblem of gold supply had, indeed, completely changed its 
form during the de])resHion as compared with the period before 1931. 
At that time there had been wide.sj)read, if sometimes exaggerated, 
fears of a shortage of gold v hich would impose u})on the world the 
depressing effects of a steadily downward price-trend, inadequately 
offset by improvements in the technique of production. Under the 
influence of these fears the pressure on the demand for gold was 
relaxed by the withdrawal of gold coin from circulation almost 
everywhere, and by efforts, more or less successful, to popularize 
tlie gold excdiange standard, which meant the partial replacement 
ol' gold by foreign currencies in Central Bank reserves. The fears 
of 1937 were of precisely the opposite kind. Instead of a dearth of 
gold, the world was facing the prospect of a glut, and, though it was 
perhaps true, as some authorities pointed out, that current gold 
supplies w ould not be excessive in a world in wdiich there had been 
a return to the trading and investment habits of the past, it did not 
seem a very profitable course to determine gold policy in the present 
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on the basis of a hypothetical situation which might, or might not, 
be realized in a remote future. 

A variety of plans was accordingly discussed for solving the new 
problem. The Bank for International Settlements, it was suggested, 
might fulfil the purpose, attributed to it in the Young Plan, of ' f)ro- 
viding additional facilities for the international movenient of funds 
and affording a ready instrument for promoting international finan- 
cial relations ’ by building up a world gold reserve to be held a|)art 
from the current movements of Central Bank policy, but available 
as a weapon against a recurrence of depression.^ Schemes for con- 
trolling the output of the mines, which in the years immediately 
follow^ing the war liad been set aside as academic, were again seriously 
discussed.^ The maintenance, over long periods, of schemes for ensur- 
ing price -stability had always, in the case of other staj)le commodities, 
tended to break down in the absence of parallel schemes for the 
control of output, and there appeared to be no obvious rciivson w hy 
gold should be an exception to this general rule. The number of 
important gold-producing countries had, however, increased w ith a 
corresponding increase in the difficulty of formulating any inter- 
national plan which w as likely to find general acceptance, and as the 
prestige of gold depended largely upon the willingness of the w orld 
at large to attribute to it certain mystic qualities which })erhaps in 
fact it did not possess, there was also some reluctance to run the risk 
of destroying the illusion by meting out to gold the same treatment 
as was thought appropriate for rubber or tin or Antarctic w hales. 

If, however, it was inexpedient to attempt any control of the 
supply of gold, that seemed all the more reason for stimulating an 
increase in the demand for it. Instead of the possession of goUl being 
regarded as anti-social, if not a positive crime, there w as talk of a 
resumption of the use of gold coins, whereby, as Ricardo had put it 
more than a century before, ‘to indulge a mere caprice, a most ex- 
pensive medium would be substituted for one of little value’. The 
adoption of gold by China as part of its monetary reserve w^as noted 
with satisfaction, and some even hoped that the irrational hoarding 
habits of the people of the East had not been entirely broken, but 
merely interrupted. Again, odd as this might seem to a simple-minded 
observer, leading supporters of the principle of a managed currency 
put the accumulation of large gold reserves by the Bank of England 
in the forefront of an argument designed to show the superiority 

^ See The New York Times, 8th August, 1937. 

* e,g. in the Annual Report of the Netherlands Bank for the year endini? 
the Slst March, 1937. ^ 
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of a managed currency over the old gold standard.^ To countries 
like Australia, moreover, which w^ere profiting from the revival of 
gold-mining but which held small gold reserves, there were strong 
hints that it was unreasonable to expect other countries to bear the 
whole burden of sterilizing gold while they enjoyed all the benefits, 
and that the time had therefore come when they should begin again 
to accumulate gold supplies on something like the old scale,® There 
was a strong feeling in the United States that American gold policy 
had been an imjjortant factor in maintaining prosperity in South 
Africa, and indeed in Great Britain as w^ell, and that these benefits 
should not be ignored in discussing the terms of a trade agreement. 
Instead of gold being regarded as a somewhat disreputable survival 
from a less enlightened age, it was subjected to a process of ‘rebunk- 
ing’, and there were hasty attempts t.o refurbish its tarnished reputa- 
tion and make it api)ear again a suitable object tow^ards which 
respectable Governments everyw here might direct their expenditure. 

It was against this background that, despite all the energetic pro- 
tests of those w ho regarded wdth alarm any suggestion of the cessa- 
tion, however remote, of the policy of ‘cheap money’, the question 
of varying the market price of gold inevitably obtruded itself upon 
public attention during 1937. The spectre w hich haunted the dreams 
of gold-j)roducers was indeed not so much indejendent action in 
Washington as w orld-w ide action on the part of all the important 
gold-buying authorities. If the United States had lowered its price 
for gold, despite the opposition of Great Britain and France, such 
a decision must have meant the torj)edoing of the Tripartite Agree- 
ment, and while gold producers might still have found in other 
countries a market for their wares at the old price, the world w ould 
then have had to face the consequent dislocation of exchange rates 
and the di8ruj)tion of the trade relationships w hich had been pain- 
fully approaching a new^ ‘normal’ level — a consequence which by 
itself was no doubt enough to rule out altogether the possibility of 
independent American action. If, on the other hand, gold-producers 
w^anted a guaranteed price for gold, that was, in effect, equivalent 
to a demand for a formal recognition of the fact that, despite all 
efforts to maintain independent national monetary policies, an inter- 
national gold standard was actually still in existence. It was believed, 
indeed, that the South African Government would have preferred 

^ Cf. the Rt. Hon. R. McKenna in the Midland Bank Monthly Feview, 
January-February 1938. 

® Of. an article by the Hon. R. G. Casey, M.P., Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, in The Sydney Morning Herald, 10th August, 1937. 
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a formal dejure stabilization at something like the current valuation 
of gold. For the moment, other Governments were not prepared 
to go so far, partly no doubt for the reason that the recurrence ol 
gold scares was by itself sufficient to raise doubts whether the current 
valuation was the most convenient. The administration of even an 
informal gold standard, however, at a time when gold supplies Avere 
still rapidly expanding, inevitably iwesented grave difficulties which 
it was not possible to remoA^e merely by stabilizing the })rice of gold. 
Although the estimate for production in the U.S.S.R. in 1937 was 
a little lower than in 1936, output in all other gold -producing 
countries continued to increase during the year, the aggregate oi 
34,831,000 fine ounces being 5 per cent, higher than the re(*ord 
of 1936. The net increase in the reported gold reserves of banks of 
issue and Governments (excluding the reserves of the l^S.S.R. and 
Spain) was considerably in excess of this figure, and there was no 
prospect of any change in tins situation in the immediate future. 

After the scare of June 1937 had died down the inflow of gold 
into the United States slackened a little, but the net in)])orts for tlu* 
third quarter of the year ($339,000,000) were still high ; while din ing 
the half-year ending the 30th September, 1937, the holdings of the 
British Exchange Equalization Fund increased by 13,180,000 ounces 
or about £92,000,000. The ‘inactive’ fund of the United States 
Treasury reached the maximum level of $1,400,000,000 in the second 
week of September. The fund had, for the first time, recorded a de- 
cline on the 22nd July, following upon an agreement w ith the Chinese 
Government for an exchange of American gold for Chinese silvei’. In 
terms of another agreement with Brazil, a further $60,000,000 of 
sterihzed gold was also made available for export, and when, early 
in August, the Federal Reserve Board, estimating that gold hoai'ds 
in London had fallen below $500,000,000, intimated that privately 
hoarded gold no longer constituted a serious threat to the main- 
tenance of a stable price, the impression w^as confirmed that, at least 
for the time being, the burden of absorbing the outjAut of the gold- 
mines w^as not to be regarded as insupportable. The excess of gold 
imports over gold exports in August was due, indeed, in the main, 
to the building up of dollar reserves by foreign Central Banks, and 
in particular by the Bank of Japan. The Japanese Government had 
introduced measures for state control of the gold-mining industry 
and compulsory purchase of gold by the Bank of Japan, and the 
total net inflow of gold from Japan into the United States from 
March until the end of the year was estimated at $247,000,000. 

The problem of controlling the movements of ‘hot money’ had, 
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however, continued to hold the attention of President Roosevelt’s 
expert advisers. Mr. Eccles, the Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, put forward in July a plan for in- 
creasing taxation on investments belonging to non-resident aliens, 
and towards the end of September Mr. Morgenthau in Washington 
discTissed with Sir Frederic Phillips, an Under-Secretary to the 
British Treasury, the possibility of elaborating a reciprocal tax 
agreement on lines parallel with the Tripartite Agreement. By this 
time, however, apprehensions that rising prices w^ould generate a 
dangerous boom had begun to be replaced by fears of an impending 
slump, and on the 13th September, with a view to building up bank- 
ing reserves, §340,000,000 was released from the ‘inactive’ fund. 
If the pri(^e of gold had been cut earher in the year, it had been 
confidently predicted that depression would follow. Now, without 
any movement in the price of gold, depression was already beginning 
to make itself felt. In August Federal Reserve Bank discount rates 
had been reduced from 2 to 1| per cent, in seven Federal Reserve 
Districts, and in New York from 1| to 1 per cent. In November 
there was another ‘scare’ of exactly the opposite kind to that wliich 
had aroused so much alarm in June, w ith fears of further devaluation 
of tlie dollar and a rush on the part of hoarders to replace dollar 
holdings by gold, which now seemed to tliem to offer better security. 
The ])rice of gold in London, w^hieh for some time had been dow n to 
the equivalent of $34‘7() per fine ounce, a figime at which gold exports 
to the Ignited States were on the margin of profitability, w^as now^ 
pushed well above $35. Sovereigns were purchased at a premium 
of 4 per cent, above their bullion value, and it was estimated that 
nearly half of the gold w hich had been dishoarded in London in the 
spring returned to private hoards. Some of the gold needed on the 
market w as supplied from the accumulated holdings of the British 
Exchange Equalization Account, and during October the inflow into 
the United States slackened. There was a net export of gold from 
the United States in November and December, and for the fourth 
(quarter of the year as a w hole — a period during which there was a 
net outflow' of capital from the United States of $502,000,000 — net 
gold imports amounted to only $1,000,000. 

l^he problem of stemming the movement tow^ards a new' depression 
remained acute. On the 14th February, 1938, it was announced that, 
for the present, additions to the gold stock up to $100,000,000 in any 
one quarter of the year would not be placed in the ‘inactive’ gold 
account, and in his message to Congress on the 14th April, 1938, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced ‘the de-sterilization of approximately 
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one billion four hundred million dollars of Treasury gold, accom- 
panied by action on the part of the Federal Reserve Board to 
reduce reserve requirements by about three-quarters of a billion 
dollars'. The gold previously held in the ‘inactive' account was 
transferred to the Federal Reserve banks, and minimum reserve 
requirements were reduced to the level which had been enforced on 
the 1st March, 1937. By these means the excess reserves of all mem- 
ber banks were at once raised to about §2,500,000,000. The President 
warned Congress that 'by themselves monetary measures are insuf- 
ficient to start us on a sustained upward movement ’, but monetary 
measures were apparently to be allowed to have the fullest oppor- 
tunity to show what they could do. 

The 'inverted dollar scare’ of November 1937 was an eloquent 
testimony to the profound respect which gold still aroused in many 
parts of the world, but it did nothing to alter the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the gold situation. The questions wliich have been indi- 
cated above were still, at the end of 1937, matters for debate, but 
the events of the year had shown that the future course of inter- 
national economic relations was closely bound up with tlie develop- 
ment of gold supply and with the reactions to it of Governments and 
of central bankers. The gold question was not something w hich could 
be left to look after itself. Deliberate decisions had to be made from 
time to time, and in making them a high degree of co-operation 
among the most important authorities concerned was an essential 
condition for ultimate success. 

In certain respects, indeed, co-operation w as imposed by the mere 
mechanics of monetary policy. The operations of Exchange Equali- 
zation Funds were often upon such a scale that some measure of 
harmony betw een the policies of national cun’ency controllers was 
inevitable, even if there had beon no formal agreement. Unfortu- 
nately, however, concentration upon the technical problems of 
exchange stability made it easy to forget the importance of still more 
fundamental and wider issues w^hich also were still left undetermined 
at the end of 1937. The American authorities had been concerned 
at the influx of ‘hot money’ from abroad; merely to impede its 
entry, however, and thereby to increase the embarrassments of the 
British or the Swiss authorities, would leave untouched the funda- 
mental problem — ^the problem of reducing the temperature of ‘ hot 
money’ to a normal level. In the same way, merely to check the 
outflow of capital from France would not have ensured any perma- 
nent stability for the French economy, if the funds whose outward 
movement was prevented were not invested in France in the appro- 
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priate way. Embargoes, whether official or unofficial, upon foreign 
investment were, strictly speaking, irrelevant to the real problem. 
In nearly every country abnormally easy conditions in the short- 
term money market were combined with a failure to maintain any 
normal programme of long-term investment, and this chronic mal- 
adjustment in the capital market was a constant drag upon economic 
development in general. International co-operation, as was almost 
universally recognized, was an essential condition for permanent 
economic recovery. Even in Germany, who appeared intent on 
moving along her own appointed path with little regard to the reper- 
cussions of her actions elsewhere. Dr. Schacht insisted that ‘a healthy 
exchange of goods and services in the world is not possible without 
both stability in the external value of the more im})ortant currencies, 
and a settled international currency order But effective co-opera- 
tion was itself dependent on the vullingness of each country to adopt, 
on its own account, measures which would ensure the maximum 
degree of internal stability. fundamental condition for monetary 
order is that within each individual country the domestic monetary 
managements should inspire confidence’,^ and this in turn depended 
in large measure upon internal policies of capital investment. The 
essential problem which could not be disguised by any technical 
ingenuity arose from the fact that the world was not making proper 
use of its savings. 

The unfortunate fact was that, despite all the discussions of mone- 
tary policy after the War, there was still no general agreement as to 
the ends towards which it should be directed, or which it could in 
fact attain. The general public had become increasingly ‘cycle- 
conscious’, but at the same time it had been so profoundly imbued 
with faith in the virtues of cheap money and credit expansion — a 
faith which Governments dominated by the desire to borrow cheaply 
were not slow to encourage — that it was a matter of the utmost 
difficulty to reconcile action which would be effective in controlling 
general business fluctuations with action dictated by the desire to 
keep interest rates low at all costs. In August 1937^ President Roose- 
velt had reaffirmed his faith in ‘ the kind of dollar which a generation 
hence wdll have the same purchasing and debt-paying powder as the 
value of the dollar w^hich, in the near future, w e hope to obtain ' ; 
more cautiously the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 

^ See the Zeitschrift der Akademie fur Deutsches Eecht, January 1938. 

* Eighth Annual Report of the Bank for Internaiional Settlements, 1937-8, 
p. 114. 

* In a letter to Senator Thomas on the subject of the Thomas Bill to estab- 
lish a ‘commodity dollar’ (see The Times, 4th August, 1937). 
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System, insisting that stability of prices was to be regaicled ‘merely 
as a means towards a more important end, the lessening of booms 
and depressions and increase in the national out})iit and well-being’, 
came to the conclusion that ‘price stability should not be the sole or 
principal objective of monetary policy’.^ 

Pre-depression history had shown indeed that the absenc*e of rising 
prices was no guarantee against depression, wdiile the Piesident’s 
reference to 'the near future ’ showed that lie, like many of tliose wdio 
combined a general approval of price stability with a strong feeling 
that some upward movement should pre(*ede the establishment of 
stability, w^as in 1937 as reluctant as ever to admit tliat the iijiward 
movement of prices had yet gone far enough. The Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System maintained that ‘economic stability lather 
than price stability should be the general objective of |)nblic policy ', 
and in many other countries too the idea of stability jilaycd aji active 
part in discussions of governmental and banking a(;tivit \ . The j)re- 
cise interpretation to be given to this emoticuially satisfying word 
was, however, far from clear, and vague and half contradictory 
thinking on this subject had miu'h to do with the ])rolongod delay in 
re-establishing an efficient international monetaiy system. 

^ Federal Reserve Bulleii tty 8epteud>cr 1037, ])j), 827-S. 



PART III 

THE PAR EAST 
By a. E. Hubbard 
(i) Introduction 

In 1937 the fire w hich had been smouldering in the Far East since 
the outbreak of Japanese aggression in Manchuria in 1931-2 burst 
again into flame ; and, as a result of a fresh Japanese military offen- 
sive on a very much larger scale, the most densely populated and 
highly develo]>ed tracts of Intra-Mural China now became the arena 
of a warfare w hich, measured by any standard — ^the number of the 
combatants, the area fought over, or the sum total of evil inflicted 
and suffered — surpassed in scale any w^hi(‘h the world had seen since 
the General War of 1914-18. 

As recorded in the last few volumes of the Survey, a Japanese 
expansionist movement into continental Asia, w hich had been gather- 
ing speed since the usurpation of political pow er at Tokyo after 1931 
by the military faction, had recently given rise to a division of 
J apanese opinion over policy.^ This division produced a considerable 

^ Tliiw may be regarded as the latewt phase of a movement which began as 
early as the fifth century, when the Japanese Emperors, before they had 
brought the whole of Japan itself under their sway, began to extend their 
authority over the various kingdoms into which Korea was then divided. In 
the seventh century Ja})ane^e political influence in Korea was obliterated 
by thi*! powerful (Jiinese T’ang dynasty, but the tradition of continental 
expansion remained to infliu^nce the policy of future rulers of Japan, and it 
was greatly strengthened by the victories of llideyoshi in Korea towards the 
end of the sixteenth century -barren though these proved to be. 

A Japanese writer, Mr. Yoshi 8. Kuno, the author of Japanese Expansion 
on the Asiatic Continent (Volume i, I’uiversity of (California Press, 1937), hajii 
trac/cd this movement throughout Japanese history, and, from the asylum 
of an American University, ventured to give a })icture of Japanese ambitions 
and conduct which must have been unpalatable in the extreme to the self- 
styled ‘patriots’ among his countrymen. In the preface to the first volume 
of his work Mr. Kuno described Japairs aggression on the Continent — in terms 
which might be interpreted either as an indictment or as an apologia, according 
to the ethical standpoint of the reader — almost as though this were a manifesta- 
tion of some impersonal and unmoral natural force: 

The concomitance of a Uhinese empire existing more or less feebly, a 
Russia expanding eastward, and a Japan carrying on a continental expan- 
sion was bound to bring about a <5onflict. It came to a head in the Russo- 
Japanese War. The end of this conflict is not yet in sight. The advance of 
Russia on the continent of Asia is a movement of recon t centuries, but 
Japan’s desire to expand on the continent has been manifested again and 
again for more than a thousand years. 

I L 
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tension in Japanese domestic politics ; yet the issue at stake was not 
one of ends but merely one of means. Almost all politically minded 
Japanese appear at this time to have been of one mind in being set 
upon bringing China into Japan's power and making Chinese re- 
sources serve Japanese purposes; but while one section of Japanese 
opinion now favoured the use of mihtary force to reduce (Jiina to a 
state of vassalage, the other still aimed at bringing China to an equal 
degree of submission by means of ‘moral suasion' reinforced ])y 
intimidation. 

The collapse of the Sino- Japanese negotiations at the end of 1936^ 
had brought Japan within sight of the limits of what she could ho])e 
to obtain by the second method. She now had the choice of radically 
revising her demands or else embarking on a large-scale war of con- 
quest. Unless she was prepared to take what she wanted by force, 
she was faced with the prospect of having to relinquish the idea of 
political domination over China, and even having — in lace of the 
rapid development of a Chinese national consciousness- to relax tlie 
hold which she had already established over the nortliern and north- 
eastern provinces of the Chinese Republic. 

If Japan were to renounce her political aims, slie might still hope 
to obtain, by negotiation, not only large concrete economic conces- 
sions, but even perhaps a recognition of her ‘s])ecial position* in 
Northern China in the commercial sphere. But an arrangement by 
which Japan would secure most-favoured-nation treatment in the 
widest sense of the words was not acceptable to the Japanese chau- 
vinists if it were divorced from the power of political interference. 
Nor would it, by itself, provide an adequate solution in the eyes even 
of the Japanese merchants, industrialists and entrepreneurs who were 
interested in China — especially North China — primarily as a field for 
economic expansion. Given the power of manipulating governmental 
policy and action in China in regard to such matters as customs, 
tariffs, currency and schemes for railway construction, Japan would 
be able to exploit the economic possibilities of North China solely to 
suit her own ends and in the most lucrative manner for herself. 
But to develop these possibilities without encroaching on Chinese 
administrative integrity, that is to say on a truly co-operative basis, for 
mutual economic profit, would only be possible with the help of a 
very large Japanese capital investment; and, in view of Japan’s 
financial condition at the time, this would necessitate extensive 
Japanese borrowing from abroad. At the beginning of 1937 this 
possibility was not entirely excluded. The Japanese were not without 
^ See the Survey for 1936, pp. 922-3. 
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hope that funds for the purpose might be placed at Japan’s disposal 
in the two great capital markets of the world, London and New York, 
if sentiment abroad could be turned in their favour, and the follow- 
ing pages record the efforts which were made to counteract the 
reprobation and to allay the misgivings which Japanese action in 
China from 1931 onwards had aroused in the outside world J 

Whatever the degree of public support behind the Japanese effort 
to achieve the ends aimed at in China by non-violent means, the 
attempt failed, and the die was cast for a fresh war of aggression. 
Two main underlying reasons for the failure emerge from the record 
of developments in 1937. The first was the fact that the bullying 
behaviour of Japan up to date was rousing the hitherto distracted 
Chinese to turn their energies away from their habitual occupation 
of combating one another into the new channel of common national 
resistance to Japan, and that, as this defensive consolidation of 
Chinese national forces made progress, China’s amenability to Japan- 
ese pressure was diminishing pari passu. The second fact may be 
summed up in a quotation from a foreign observer, who described the 
state of mind prevailing in Japan in the early stages of the new Sino- 
Japanese war in the following words: 

She [Japan] has cast off completely the garments of Liberalism w hich 
she was just beginning to wear without discomfort, and she has as- 
sumed, almost with relief, her native armour, adorned though it may 
be with a plume borrow ed from the Western dictators.^ 

The record of the development of this militarist spirit in Japan 
and of the consolidation of the forces of resistance in China occupies 
a considerable part of the section of this volume which deals with 
the prelude to the Far Eastern conflict.^ The remaining space is 
divided between the following topics. One section^ contains an ac- 
count of the Amur frontier dispute betw een Japan and the U.S.S.R., 
wdiich gave Japan an opportunity to gauge the degree of Russian 
readiness to take up the gauntlet if Japan were to throw it down. 
Another section^ gives a detailed description of the events in North 
China which led up to the general offensive of the Japanese Army. 
The next section® traces the course of the hostilities themselves, first 
in North China, w^here the Japanese forces set out to eject the 
Chinese armies from the Great Plain and from the mountainous 

* See, for example, the account, on pp. 164-6 below, of the diplomatic 
negotiations which were set on foot in London with a view to recovering 
British good-wiU for Japan. 

^ G.C. Allen: Japan; The Eungry Quest 1938, Allen & Unwin ),p. 185. 

* Section (ii), pp. 148-93, below, * Section (ii) (a), pp. 148-64. 

® Section (ii) (d), pp. 169-93. • Section (iii), pp. 193^-266. 
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region to the west of it ; secondly in Central China, where ten weeks 
of stationary warfare on the confines of Shanghai were succeeded by 
an advance of the Japanese Army up the valley of the Yangtse and 
by the capture of Nanking ; and thirdly the sporadic operations of 
the Japanese Fleet and Air Force which were designed to break the 
resistance of China by disorganizing her coniniunications, by blocking 
the avenues of supply of war material from abroad, and perhaps also 
(though the Japanese themselves strenuously contested the justice 
of this charge) by terrorizing the civil population of China en masse 
not only in the immediate neighbourhood of the military fronts, but 
also in regions remote from any of the war-zones, as well as from any 
legitimate military objective. This section^ contains also an account 
of the lines upon which war policy developed in Japan, and the 
establishment, by the Japanese, of Chinese 'puppet’ regimes in the 
‘occupied’ territories in China to which this policy gave birtli. The 
international aspects of the Sino-Japanese conflict are considered in 
the last two sections.^ The first of these deals with the attitudes and 
actions of the Western Powers — both individually and in concert — 
in relation to the conflict as a whole. In this connexion the key 
position of the United States, on whose decisions the other principal 
Powers were seen to wait, has caused special [uominence to be given 
to American reactions to breaches of international peace both in the 
Far East, and — in view of the inseparability of tlie two fields — in 
the rest of the world as well ; and this has involved a somewhat ex- 
tensive examination of American neutrality legislation and of the 
policies reflected therein. The concluding portion of the Far Eastern 
narrative is concerned with si)ecific cases in which foreign interests 
were affected by the w^ar in the Far East, and deals ^\1th attacks 
on foreign life and property, in particular the bombing of British 
and American ships, and with interference both with private business 
interests and with the public rights of the municipal authorities in 
the International Settlement at Shanghai. 

(ii) The Prelude to War 

(a) The Test of Strength between Japan and the U.S.S.R. in 
THE Amur Frontier Dispute 

It had been an open question for several years prior to 1937 
whether, if Japan’s expansion on the mainland of Asia brought her 
into armed conflict with one of her neighbours, it would be, in the 

^ Section (iii) (e) and (/), pp. 240-56. 

^ Sections (iv) and (v), pp. 257 323, below. 
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first instance, with China or with the U.S.S.R. While Russia was 
in the earlier stages of the process of building up her military position 
in Eastern Siberia, the prospect of a Russo-Japanese war had at 
times appeared imminent. By 1936 the Far Eastern Red Army had 
greatly strengthened its defences and the situation had begun to 
change. Japan’s attitude over frontier incidents was becoming tem- 
pered with a marked increase of discretion, and the Russian attitude 
was correspondingly stiffening. This was particularly apparent in 
the handling of the long-standing fisheries dispute and in the attitude 
taken by the U.S.S.R. in regard to the pact of mutual assistance 
concluded by her with Outer Mongolia in March 1936.^ 

A year later, in the spring of 1937, a fresh strain was placed on 
Russo-Japanese relations by a conflict which arose regarding the title 
to sovereigntj^ over certain islands in the Amur River, where this forms 
the frontier between Russian and ‘Manchukuoan’ territory. But in 
the interval a development had occurred in Russian internal affairs 
which could not fail to have considerable repercussions both upon 
Russian policy in the Far East and upon the calculations of the 
Japanese General Staff. This was the ‘purge’ in the ranks of civil 
and military officials w hich took place during the period in question 
and w hich w as accompanied by a series of political trials in August 
1936 and in January and June 1937.^ In the Russian Far Eastern 
territories, although the military 'purge’ was conducted with less 
vigour there than in other parts of the Soviet Union, the number of 
arrests of officials in the first half of 1937 alone was officially placed at 
betw een two and three hundred. In the January trials several of the 
accused confessed to having engaged in acts of sabotage in conspiracy 
with a Japanese agent Avhose name was not at the time revealed, 
but who was subsequently stated to have been identified as Mr. 
Hiroshima, a railway expert attached to the Japanese Embassy in 
Moscow. This w^as followed in May by the arrest and execution of 
over forty railway officials in Eastern Siberia who w^ere charged with 
acts of sabotage under orders from the Japanese secret service, and 
w i th the selling of military secrets to J apan . According to Prm^da these 
included some of the highest officials attached to the Amur Railw ay, 
tme of whom confessed to having received a bribe of 60,000 roubles 
from Japanese sources. 

In the middle of June there was a further batch of executions in 
Eastern Siberia, and this was followed again, at the end of June and 

* See the Survey for 1936^ Part VII, section (vi) (c). 

“ For a fuller account of these trials gee the Survey for 1936. p. 377, and 
Part 1 oi the inesent volume, pp. 12~ 21 above. 
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in July, by a still larger ‘ clean up ’ affecting over two hundred persons, 
nearly all of whom were accused of espionage and sabotage on behalf 
of the Japanese secret service. 

It was obvious that the removal of railway officials on such a scale 
could not be carried out without effects upon the efficiency of the 
railways themselves such as would greatly reduce their capacity for 
coping with the emergency of a military mobilization. When the 
disorganization of the Army itself through the executions of senior 
officers and the destruction of confidence in the ranks was also taken 
into account, it was impossible to escape the conclusion that the 
power of the U.S.S.R. to undertake w arlike operations in the Far East 
was to no small extent paralysed, and that the Government in Moscow 
were for the time being not in a position to carry any dispute w ith 
Japan to the point of a serious risk of war. That this w as the view 
held by some of the senior officers in Japan w^as show n by a statement 
given to the Osaka Mainichi on the 28th June, 1937, by Major- 
General Homma, wdio, after visiting London in May in the suite of 
Prince Chichibu, the representative of the Japanese Emperor at the 
coronation of His Britannic Majesty King George VI, returned via 
Russia to Japan. General Homma w^as reported as Jsaj ing that 
he shared the view of those who believed that the Red Army had 
been so weakened as a result of the trial and execution of Marshal 
Tukhachevsky and other officers of the Higher Command that it 
w^as threatened with disintegration ; his visit to the Soviet Union had. 
he added, convinced him that Japan had no need to fear the Soviet 
Army. 

In these circumstances the local clash which occurred on the Amur 
in June 1937 took on a special significance as a test of Russian 
strength and determination in face of the threat of a rupture with 
Japan, and as an indication of the degree of Russian readiness to 
become embroiled in the event of a war between Japan and China. 
An account of the development and outcome of the Amur affair 
demands, therefore, to be given a place in the chapter of this Survey 
which deals with the antecedents of the Sino-Japanese struggle. 

On the 27th June, 1937, the headquarters of the Kw antung Army 
at Hsinking issued a report to the effect that on the 21st June Soviet 
forces had occupied the islets of Sennufu and Bolshoi, ^ in the Amur 
River, some seventy miles south-east of Blagoveschensk, which w^ere 
claimed by the 'Manchukuo’ Government to be under their sove- 
reignty. The ‘Manchukuo’ lighthouse keeper had been expelled by 
the Soviet forces, which had then closed several of the river’s channels 
^ Their Japanese names w^erc Kanchatzu and Chinainuho. 
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to navigation. A protest, it was added, had been made to the Soviet 
Consul-General at Harbin. The matter was at once taken up with the 
Soviet Foreign Office by the Japanese Ambassador. Mr. Shigemitsu, 
it w as reported, presented to Monsieur Litvinov a demand, couched 
in the form of a quasi -ultimatum, for the evacuation of the islands 
by the Soviet forces. The Japanese Government claimed that the 
islands belonged to ‘Manchukuo’ on three grounds: first, that they 
lay to the south of the main channel of the Amur, and that, w^here a 
river is recognized as the dividing fine between two states, it is the 
centre (medium filum aquae) of the main channel which constitutes 
the boundary ; second, that the Russo -Manchurian Waterways Agree- 
ment of 1934^ provided that Russia and ‘Manchukuo’ should be 
responsible for the provision of lighting and other navigational 
facilities in their respective territories, ^ and that this function had 
been carried out on the islands in question by 'Manchukuo’ ; third, 
that it was a long estabhshed custom for Manchurian farmers and 
fishermen to make use of the islands. The Soviet counter-arguments 
were that at the time of the Treaties of Aigun (1858) and Peking 
(1860) the islands, although not marked on contemporary maps, had 
been north of the main channel and so fell to Russia, and that if 
there had since been a change in the flow^ of the river this did not 
mean that the islands automatically passed out of Russian possession. 
At the root of this dispute over a couple of unimportant islands lay 
possibly a desire on the part of the Soviet military authorities to keep 
Japanese and ‘Manchukuoan ’ craft well aw ay from the Russian bank 
of the Amur, so as to prevent observation of the defences which they 
w ere erecting. 

In this situation Messieurs Litvinov and Shigemitsu agreed to put 
aside the question of sovereignty for future adjudication, and to 
(concentrate on the problem of preventing a military collision, in order 
to preserve an atmosphere of peaceful discussion. On the 29th June 
an understanding was reached between the negotiators that the 
Soviet Government should withdraw their troops and gunboats from 
the islands, provided that ‘Manchukuoan’ forces w^ere also removed 
from the vicinity. Mr. Shigemitsu agreed to refer these terms to 
'fokyo and Hsinking for approval, but on the 30th June a further 
serious incident occurred. During the dispute over the islands 
t>oth sides had concentrated armed river craft at the spot, and 
the banks were occupied by military posts. Following, appar- 

^ See the Survey for 1934, pp. 674-5. 

* On the 16th May, 1937, it had been announced in Tokyo that the Soviet 
Union had Hignified to ‘Manchuktio* her intention to abrogate this agreement. 
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ently, upon the penetration, by a Soviet patrol ship, of the waterway 
between Sennufu island and the Manchurian shore, an engagement 
began between the opposing forces which resulted in the sinking of 
one of the Soviet vessels and a certain loss of life on both sides. The 
Japanese Ambassador in Moscow immediately presented an energetic 
protest on the ground that the Russian forces had been responsible 
for the clash. Monsieur Litvinov, although repudiating the charge 
and placing the blame on the ‘ Manchukuoan ’ forces, showed an 
earnest desire to smooth over the affair and refrained from the usual 
claim for compensation for material losses inflicted. He reaffirmed 
the readiness of his Government to withdraw their forces from the 
islands, on the understanding that the ‘Manchukuoan' troops would 
also be withdrawn. Mr. Shigemitsu replied that the ‘ Manchukuoan ’ 
forces, not being in occupation of the islands, (iould not evacuate 
them, and could hardly be expected to retire from positions on the 
southern bank which were indisputably in ‘Manchukuoan * territory. 
At a further conference on the 2nd July Mr. Shigemitsu stated, 
nevertheless, that all Japanese and ‘Manchukuoan’ naval vessels 
had, in fact, been withdrawn from the neighbourhood of the islands, 
and that there were no Japanese-* Manchukuoan ’ land forces at the 
spot. The Soviet Government then gave instructions for the evacua- 
tion by Soviet troops of all points in the neighbourhood of the islands, 
and this was completed by the 4th July. 

The settlement was hailed in Tokyo as a diplomatic victory, 
seeing that the Russians had withdrawn from the islands without 
any agreement on the question of sovereignty having been reached 
or guarantees given against the subsequent occupation, by Jajjanese- 
'Manchukuoan’ forces, of the places in dispute. Undoubtedly the 
moral drawn by the Japanese military was that the Red Army was, 
as General Homma had declared in the interview quoted above, in 
no state to take the field. The affair had begun as a minor affray 
between local forces — the one hundred and eighty-fifth incident of 
the kind on the Soviet- ‘Manchukuo' border — but it had furnished 
the Japanese Government with a valuable means of testing the 
strength of the Soviet Union in the Far East, and the latter’s 
pacific demeanour could be, and almost certainly was, taken as a 
proof of Moscow’s consciousness of unpreparedness for a serious 
conflict. So far from diverting Japanese pressure on China, the Amur 
incident, by convincing the Japanese military that there was no 
immediate likelihood of Russian intervention, acted as a spur to 
the extremists to risk a resort to arms in order to force the issue in 
North China. 
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The jubilation in Tokyo over this diplomatic success lessened the 
chances of the Shigemitsu-Litvinov agreement producing any improve- 
ment in Russo-Japanese relations. The Japanese Foreign Office took 
up the attitude that there was no room for further discussions about 
the title to sovereignty over the islands which had caused the dispute, 
and that there could be no question of prohibiting 'Manchukuo’ 
from stationing armed forces there if she saw fit. A communique was 
issued by the Kwantung Army, declaring that it would take decisive 
measures in the event of 'Manchukuoan ’ territory being again vio- 
lated ; and thereafter — on the 6th July, according to Russian reports 
— Bolshoi Island was occupied by Japanese-‘Manchukuoan’ forces. 
In reply to a protest from the Soviet Government, the Tokyo Foreign 
Office replied that they were w ithout information of any such occupa- 
tion, but that in any case there was no obligation upon ‘Manchukuo’ 
to refrain from stationing troops on the island, over wffiich they 
claimed rights of sovereignty. From this time, which coincided w ith 
the outbreak of hostilities in North China, the dispute between 
Moscow^ and Tokyo over the Amur boundary was allowed to recede 
into the background, and, although further local incidents occurred 
during the remaining months of the year, the Soviet Government 
were content to permit the question of the islands to laj)8e and made 
no further attempt to vindicate the rights which thej^ claimed 
to possess. The passive attitude wffiich they adopted thereafter in 
face of the struggle between Japan and China appeared to justify 
the earlier assumption of the Japanese military experts that no 
intervention was to be expected from the Russian side. Never- 
theless the Japanese did retain in ‘Manchukuo’ a force variously 
estimated at 250,000 to 400,000 men, and containing a considerable 
pro})ortion of their first-line troops, and this might be explained in 
two different ways. Fear of a Russian blow at ‘Manchukuo’ may 
have been still sufficiently potent to compel the Japanese Govern- 
ment to maintain their military precautions there on a large scale 
even at the expense of w^eakening considerably their striking power 
in China. Or else — and there were not a few" indications that this 
w as the case — the Japanese Array chiefs wished to be in a position 
U f profit by the Soviet Union’s int-ernal weakness in order to launch 
an attack against her should the struggle in China develop on lines 
sufficiently favourable to permit this. There were, in fact, reports in 
November — to which theciespatch of additional Japanese troops gave 
support — that such an attack was seriously contemplated. But what- 
ever the plans of the Japanese staff may have been, the unforeseen 
stubbornness of the Chinese resistance, wffiich nec*es8italed the 
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despatch of reinforcements south of the Great Wall, was probably 
sufficient to cause the abandonment of any schemes for the invasion 
of Soviet territory. 

(6) The Formation of the Kuomintang-Commitnist 
'United Front’ 

The reconciliation between the Kuomintang and the Chinese Com- 
munist Party early in 1937, after nearly ten years of separation and 
uninterrupted conflict, was one of the most important events in 
China’s political evolution during the whole of that period. Its 
particular claim to attention in a survey of international relations 
in the Far East rests, however, on the influence which it exercised 
on relations between China and Japan. It was Japan’s aggressive 
policy in China which brought the Chinese Communists into line 
with the Central Government, induced the latter to bury the hatchet 
and produced the ‘united front’, and — since the co-operation of 
China in combating the spread of Communism in East Asia had been, 
ostensibly at least, the corner stone of Japan’s ‘ three-})oint’ pro- 
gramme^ — it was reasonable to infer that, in its turn, the restoration 
of amicable relations between Nanking and the Chinese Communist 
Party on the basis of resistance to Japan did much to hasten on the 
appeal to arms on the side of Japan, while, by bringing civil war to 
an end, it freed China’s hands to accept the ordeal of war with Japan. 

In order to clarify the causes of the rapprochement it will be neces- 
sary to recall certain major events in the history of the (liinese 
Communist movement during the preceding two years. Althougli. 
after the breaking up of the Soviet bloc in Kiangsi, the Communist 
armies had achieved a reconcentration in Shensi and Kansu by the 
autumn of 1935, as was recorded in the Survey for that year,^ they 
had found themselves interned there in the most backward and 
poverty-stricken area of China, and, though still formidable oppon- 
ents, they had now little, if any, prospect of gaining a decisive victory 
in the field over the forces of a Central Government which was 
steadily growing in power and extending its authority. Their new 
base enabled them to establish more direct contacts with the U.S.S.R., 
but — so far, at least, as foreign observers were able to judge — this 
brought them little material assistance. Moscow desired to see the 
power of Nanking sufficiently strongly established to make headway 
against Japanese penetration in North China, which was threatening 
the Russian position in Outer Mongolia and Eastern Siberia, and 

^ See the Survey for 1935, vol. i, p. 320. ^ ^ « 
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she realized that any support given to the Chinese Communists in 
fighting against Nanking would play directly into the hands of the 
Japanese by prolonging the civil war and strengthening the ^pro- 
Japanese’ group in the Chinese capital.^ It was not necessary to 
assume that the Chinese ‘Reds’ were allowing their policy to be 
dictated by the Soviet Government or by the ‘Comintern’, but it 
was clear that, owing to lack of support from Russia, they were left 
witli no other choice than to seek a reconciliation with Nanking. 

This was not easy to accomplish in view of the programme, stead- 
fastly pursued by General Chiang Kai-shek since 1927, of crushing 
all political rivals by military force and of achieving the unity 
of China by perfecting the supremacy of the ruling group at Nan- 
king. To the Government’s watchword of ‘ internal unification before 
resistance to external aggression’ the Communists had replied with 
their own slogan of ‘ cessation of civil war and immediate resistance 
to Japan’. So long as this call for Chinese united action against 
Japan was confined to the Communists, to the politicians and mili- 
tarists of the south-western provinces and to others whose indepen- 
dence was menaced by the growdh of Nanking’s power, its pohtical 
opportunism was too patent for it to cause any very serious embarrass- 
ment to Chiang Kai-shek. There gradually developed, however, two 
tendencies which combined to enlist nation-wide support for the 
‘united front’ policy demanded by the Communists, and to extort 
a substantial modification in the attitude of Nanking. The first, 
which was largely due to the very success gained by Nanking in its 
efforts at political unification and national reconstruction, was the 
growth of a new spirit of confidence and optimism among the Chinese 
intelligentsia. The second was the Chinese reaction produced by 
Japan’s continued efforts to strengthen her grip upon North China 
and Inner Mongolia. Fear for the future of these parts of China’s 
dominions, combined with a belief that China was now in a state 
to offer successful resistance to Japan, secured popularity for the 
’united front’ programme not only in academic circles, but in a 

* With the change in emphasis in t'ommunist policy from anti -Capitalism 
to anti- Fascism, it was natural that the interest of the Communists of the 
r .K.S.R. should tend to shift from the Chinese Communist Party as protagon- 
ists in the class war to the Chinese people as a whole as opponents of Fascist 
Imperialism in the shape of Jajjan. The Third International at their seventh 
Congress in July 1935 resolved in regard to China that ‘the expansion of the 
sovietization campaign . , . must be linked with the development of the anti- 
imperialist people’s front. . . . The Soviet must be the central force in the 
unification of all the Chinese people in the campaign for the liberation of the 
Chinese race.’ This indicated a return to the earliest Soviet policy towards 
coloniar peoples. Sec the Survey for 1924^ pp. 189-90. 
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section of the Kuomintang itself, as well as among a group of the 
younger officers of Chiang’s own army. 

The movement received an impetus in the winter of 1936 from the 
attack on Suijnian and the success of General Fu Tso^yi’s troops 
at Pailingmiao.^ The defeat of the pro- Japanese forces appeared to 
mark the turning of the tide which had flowed so strongly against 
China's military efforts since 1931, and it strengthened the demand 
for general resistance. 

Quick to take advantage of this situation, the Ck>mmunist Central 
Executive reiterated their willingness to place the Red Army at the 
disposal of the National Government if the latter would challenge 
Japan, and they declared themselves ready, if a democratic parlia- 
mentary form of government should be established in China, to agree 
to the Soviet areas being made subject to its laws. They offered also 
to abandon, or at least to modify, the Communist practice of land 
confiscation — a practice which in any case had from their own point 
of view lost a good deal of importance since the Communist centre 
had migrated from the landlord-ridden regions of Central and South- 
ern China to the wide open spaces of the north-west. Their overtures 
still failed to elicit any response from the Kuomintang or from Chiang 
Kai-shek personally. They succeeded, however, in establishing sym- 
pathetic relations with the troops under General Chang Hsueh-liang, 
to whom the Generalissimo had entrusted the duty of ‘bandit sup- 
pression’ in the north-west area, and with the provincial garrison of 
Shensi under General Yang Hu-cheng. Hence arose the Sian revolt 
of December 1936 involving the ‘kidnapping’ of the Generalissimo 
by the local troops. This affair, the details of which have been given in 
the preceding volume of this Survey,^ proved the turning-point, for it 
led to the adoption by General Chiang of the policy of co-operation w ith 
the Communists. His apparently sudden conversion was attributed 
variously to the convincing eloquence of the Communist leader Chou 
En-lai, with whom he was thrown into direct personal touch during 
the ten days of his detention at Sian ; to the realization brought home 
to him there of the strength of the popular feeling against his former 
anti -Communist and ‘pro- Japanese’ policy; and, finally, to the evi- 
dence which the Sian affair brought to light of the treacherous 
intentions harboured by the political clique in Nanking — the so-called 
‘Fascists’ — on whose support he had to a large extent been leaning. 
Whatever the motives may have been which lay behind General 
Chiang’s decision, its effects were revolutionary. It meant the cessa- 
tion of civil war, the conversion of the ‘Reds’ from enemies into 
^ See the Survey for 1936^ p. 916. “ Ov- PP- HSO 9. 
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allies of the Government, the creation of a new unity among the 
politically minded population of China, and the removal of the chief 
ostensible grievance which the southern leaders had felt against 
Nanking. This in turn meant the possibility of concentrating the 
whole of the national energies upon withstanding any further pressure 
from Japan. The immediate effect of the change was, as will be shown 
later, to enable Nanking to reassert its authority in North China 
and to draw the semi-independent Chinese militarists in that area 
away from Japanese influences back into its own orbit. 

To the outside world the first indication of the radical change of 
policy to which General Chiang Kai-shek was now committed was 
the suspension of hostilities between the Government troops and the 
‘Reds’. Later it became known that negotiations were on foot in 
Nanking to determine the new status of the Red Army and of the 
Communist Party in China. These negotiations were conducted 
behind a heavy veil of secrecy. Outwardly the attitude of the Kuo- 
mintang towards the Communists did not appear at first to have 
undergone any radical modification. When the Central Executive 
Council met in plenary session on the 21st February, 1937, the Com- 
munists submitted five points for consideration, namely: cessation 
of civil war and combination against Japan ; freedom of speech and 
assembly and the liberty of the Press, together with the release of 
political prisoners of the ‘ Left ’ ; the broadening of the Chinese 
National Congress (which, after many postponements, was due to be 
held in November 1937) so as to include representatives of all parties, 
of industrial organizations and of the professions ; immediate prepara- 
tions for national defence ; and an improvement of living conditions 
for the masses. These desiderata received little open sympathy from 
the members of the Council, whose terms for reconciliation with the 
Communists, as set out in the resolution passed by the conference, 
were hardly distinguishable from the earlier demands for uncondi- 
tional surrender.^ But however uncompromising the Party Executive 
might consider it well to appear on paper — and in making a public 
declaration of their policy vis-A-vis Communism they were certainly 
not uninfl^uenced by considerations of the effect on Japan and on the 
outside world as a whole — this did not prevent conversations with 
the Communist leaders from progressing behind the scenes. Chou 
En-lai himself visited Hangchow and Ruling, where he had conversa- 
tions with the Generalissimo, and emissaries from Nanking visited the 
‘Red’ areas. 

The secrecy maintained throughout in regard to these discussions 
^ See the Survey for 1936, p. 888. 
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prevented the conditions put forward by both sides from becoming 
knowm to the public, nor was there any official disclosure of the points 
on which an understanding had been reached. The Japanese Press, 
which naturally showed a keen interest in the matter, reported an 
agreement at the end of April 1937 wdiich was said to provide for the 
reorganization of the Red Army — to be known thenceforward as 
the Eighth Route Army — by a (jommittee under the presidency ot 
Chou En-lai. Later developments made it tolerably certain that, 
whatever the nature of the pact which General Chiang made at this 
time with the Communist leaders, it was substantially confined to 
the urgent problem of ' nationalizing ’ the Red Army, the question 
of political readjustments being left for later consideration or even 
deferred till after the end of the anticipated Sino-Japanese conflict. 

This move tow^ards a ‘ united front ’ in China naturally evoked in 
Japan disquiet and even alarm. In an address to the assembly of 
Prefectural Governors in Tokyo on the 19th May the Minister for 
War declared that, ‘as the result of a centralization of power achieved 
under an anti- Japanese banner’, China was becoming over-confident 
and adopting an attitude ‘insulting to Japan’. There was danger, 
he declared, that China might soon adopt ‘all sorts of measures 
destined to baulk our peaceful expansion at its very source'. The 
freedom which the truce with the Red Army gave to General Chiang 
Kai-shek to reassert his authority in the northern provinces as a 
whole w'as the most immediate cause of concem in Japanese (juarters. 
As the Shanghai Mainichi observed. Generals Sung Cheh -yuan and 
Han Fu-chu were now- no longer independent, but had to asceilain 
the will of Nanking before deciding on any course of action. Nanking, 
the newspaper added, by aiming at a reduction in the strength of 
the northern armies and at their incorporation into the Central 
Government’s forces, was acting in conflict w ith the spirit of the Ho- 
Umetsu agreement^ and bringing about a crisis in Sino- Japanese 
affairs. The Japanese recognized, in fact, that they had the Chinese 
Communists to blame for making it possible for China to challenge 
their further advance; and it was noticeable that, from the time 
when the rapprochement between Nanking and the Communists be- 
came an established fact, official Japanese spokesmen, when referring 
to Japan’s grievances against China, never failed to put in the fore- 
front the spread of Communist influence. 

When the fighting began in North China in July, the Communists 

^ The ^eement concluded between General Ho Ying-chin, the chairman 
of the Peiping Military Council, and the Chief of Staff of the Japanese forces in 
North China at the beginning of J une 1935 (see the Survey for 1935, vol. i, p. 326). 
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at once issued a manifesto urging unconditional resistance. At the 
same time Chou En-lai came to Nanking to discuss plans for co- 
operation in the field. On the 15th August the Communist leaders 
published a ten-point programme for the prosecution of the struggle 
against Japan. This included a complete severance of relations, the 
cancellation of all treaties with Japan, her rendition of all her con- 
cessions, mobilization for guerrilla warfare, organization of a National 
Defence Government on an all-party basis, confiscation of the lands 
of ‘traitors’, a boycott of Japanese goods, and measures to increase 
the economic self-sufficiency of the country. Meanwhile the incorpo- 
ration of the Red Army into the National forces had, so far as outside 
observers could judge, been effectively carried through, and towards 
the end of August General Chiang Kai-shek appointed Chu Teh and 
Peng Teh-hui Commander and Deputy-commander of the Eighth 
Route Army (their share in the subsequent military camj^aign will 
be described in the next section of this part of the present volume).^ 
Other Communist leaders were reported to have been placed in 
positions which gave them an important share in the direction of 
national affairs (e.g. the Military Affairs Commission), although the 
appointments were not made public. 

While on the military side the ‘remarriage’ became an accom- 
plished fact, to the great discomfiture of the Japanese forces 
operating in the western section of the field of operations in North 
China, the problem of re-incorporating the Communists into the 
Chinese political system was, at the end of 1937, apparently still in 
abeyance. By espousing the doctrine of the ‘united front’, and by 
arousing public opinion against domestic warfare as a diversion of 
national effort from the task of resisting Japan, the Chinese ‘Reds’ 
had succeeded in delivering themselves from outlawry* and were 
established as allies of the Government in the struggle against Japan, 
but it remained for them to effect a definite healing of the political 
breach between the Communist Party and the Kuomintang which 
had come about so dramaticaDy in 1927. Before the Sian inci- 
dent they had, as has been mentioned already, announced their 
readiness to contribute to a general reconciliation by renouncing an 
important part of their Communist principles, and, to give effect to 
this promise, the Central Executive of the Chinese Communist Party 
issued a manifesto on the 22nd September, 1937, in which they 

^ See pp. 196 and 200, below. 

* The proscription under which the Communist Party in China had lain was 
not specifically revoked, but the legalization of the movement was implicit 
in the tolerance which was extended to it by the Government, which made 
an open allegiance to the Communist Party now possible. 
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pledged their allegiance to the Three Principles of Sun Yat-sen (which 
they described as ‘indispensable to the reconstruction of China ’), and 
voluntarily abandoned all measures aimed at overthrowing the 
Kuomintang, at Sovietizing the country or at confiscating the 
properties of landlords. The Committee declared the existing Soviet 
Government in China to be abolished and recognized the reorganiza- 
tion of the Red Army under the control of the Military Affairs Com- 
mission. This did not imply, however, that the Communist leaders 
were downright apostates from Marxism. The position was clarified 
in an article which appeared over the name of Mao Tse-tung him- 
self in a Chinese publication, ' Chang Shih Ta Hsueh \ in November 
1937.^ ‘Communism’, he wrote, ‘is the ultimate goal of revo- 
lution.’ The decision to abolish the Chinese Soviets and to put an 
end to the policy of confiscating private property was made, he ex- 
plained, not because the Communists had ceased to believe in this 
policy, but merely because the results at which the Communists 
aimed could be equally well achieved by adoi)ting Sun Yat Sen’s San 
Min Chu I and carrying it out to its proper and logical conclusion. 

Instead of the confiscation of private property we propose [he con- 
tinued] to make every farmer own his land. Our change of policy is 
because of the element of time. At the present time we must adjust 
ourselves to the urgent need of the nation. To change oui- policy is 
for the purpose of receiving more support from the entire nation to 
resist Japan. The present problem is, therefore, not whether the Com- 
munists believe the San Min Chu /, but rather whether the Kuomintang 
want to put it into practice or not. 

After thus attempting to identify Communist doctrine with the 
teachings of the founder of the Kuomintang, the ex-Chairman of the 
Communist Party asked for the adoption of the August ten-point 
programme, including the demand for an all-party administration 
of China, and admonished the Kuomintang to yield place to a 
‘national and democratic form of united government’. It was for 
future developments to show w^hether the Kuomintang would respond 
to this call for the surrender of the power which it had exercised so 
exclusively during the previous decade. 

^ Keproduced in translation in Chinese Opinions on Current Events for the 
17th November, 1937. Mao’s statement in explanation of his policy was 
apparently designed in part to win over the dissident group within the* ranks 
of the Communist Party itself. The extreme Left Wing denounced the modi- 
fication of Communist policy as a betrayal and condemned Chou En-lai as a 
traitor to the cause. Subsequent developments indicated that Mao had not 
been successful in his efforts to placate this intransigent group, and in March 
1938 it was reported that Chou £n-lai had been ‘recalled’ from Hankow to 
Communist headquarters in Shensi. 
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(c) The Conflict of Policies in Japan 

At the beginning of 1937 the Army had been for some time the 
dominant political force in Japan. But although it largely dictated 
the actions of the Government, this dictatorship and the policies 
which it im])Osed in both home and foreign affairs were being chal- 
lenged from various sides. Opposition came from that part of the 
Japanese business world whose interests were not directly linked up 
wdth the rearmament programme, from the political parties as such 
and from individual ‘Liberals’ in the Diet and outside wdio w^ere 
zealous for the survival of democratic government in Japan. In so 
far as the Army leaders were attempting to override established con- 
stitutional ])ractices, they w ere hampered not only by parliamentary 
c riticism but also by the conservative tendencies of the Privy Council 
and the fV)urt officials on whom the mantle of the Elder Statesmen 
had partially fallen. They were, moreover, meeting wdth opposition 
from the Navy on several issues of policy, particularly in regard to 
the preferenc‘e to be given to the rival fields for Japan’s overseas 
expansion — the mainland of Asia or the islands towards the south. 
Finally discord w ithin their ranks arose from the \young officers” 
party, imbued wdth advanced Monarchist-Socialist ideas, who w^ere 
still a force to be reckoned w ith, although the extreme element had 
been brought back under discipline after the failure of the Putsch 
of February 1936.^ 

It was intelligible, therefore, that in spite of their apparently 
strong position, and without any moderation of their hostility to- 
wards the politicians in the Diet, the Army leaders should have felt 
it prudent, when a new^ Government was formed under General 
Hayashi,^ to make a concession to popular feeling by allowing the 
post of Foreign Minister to be filled by the appointment of a man of 
pronounced Liberal tendencies. There were even indications that 
some of the militarists themselves w^ere beginning to have doubts 
about the high-handed policy wdiich the Army had been pursuing in 
China, and w’^ere not entirely opposed to experiments being made 
along more conciliatory lines. There was in fact a general tendency 
to review the whole position in regard to Sino-Japanese relations. 
This found a reflection in statements by responsible men of affairs 
Huch as the ex- Ambassador to China, Mr. Akira Ariyoshi, who, 
writing in Contemporary Japan, declared that the recent progress in 

* Bee the Survey for 1936, Part vii, section (iii). 

For the history of political developments up to and including the forma- 
tion of the Hayashi Cabinet in February-March 1937, see the Survey for 1936, 
pp. 897 -9. 
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China towards political stability had ‘not failed to prompt Japan to 
re-examine its past conception and to co-ordinate its view of the 
existing situation’, and went on to suggest that it might be necessary 
to reconsider such fundamental issues as the existence of the autono- 
mous regime in East Hopei. 

Mr. Sato, the new Foreign Minister in General Hayashi’s adminis- 
tration, lost no time in defining his attitude in regard to Japan’s 
foreign relations. In the course of speeches delivered in the Diet 
within a few days of his appointment — and said to have been ap- 
proved beforehand by the Ministers for War and for the Navy — he 
declared himself in favour of a ‘new deal’ with China, of the revival 
of Anglo- Japanese friendship, of an economic approach to Ja{)an'8 
fundamental problems and of reliance, for this purpose, uj)on the 
making of trade arrangements for freer markets in various parts 
of the w’orld rather than upon the development of the Japan-‘Man- 
chukuo ’-China economic bloc advocated by the militarists. He depre- 
cated the prevailing notion that Japan was in the midst of a period 
of ‘national crisis’, and was bold enough to suggest that it lay with 
Japan herself to determine whether the crisis should, or should not, 
develop. 

Dealing specifically with the question of China, Mr. Sato invited 
his compatriots’ attention to the growth of Chinese nationalism, and 
to China’s progress towards political unification and economic re- 
covery. He declared his intention to prepare the way for a resump- 
tion of negotiations with the Government in Nanking, for which 
purpose, he said, ‘I think we shall have to start from a new' })oint. 
I mean that negotiations must be taken up on the basis of equality.’ 

Language of this sort marked a definite change from the type of 
Japanese official pronouncement to which the world had grown accus- 
tomed, such as the persistent invitation to the rest of the w orld to 
‘ correctly understand Japan’s position in East Asia and the reitera- 
tion, in respect of China, of Mr. Hirota's ‘three points'.^ In Japan 
the indication by the Foreign Minister of a reorientation of policy 
not unnaturally caused a commotion in militarist circles. Mr. Sato 
was called on to explain the inconsistency of his utterances with 
statements previously made by the Prime Minister, and, without 
actually retracting his words, he was forced to admit certain ‘ errors 
in phraseology’ and to tone down the import of some of his remarks, 
especially with reference to the much advertised ‘crisis’. In regard 
to the policy to be pursued towards China he conditioned his state- 
ment about a ‘new deal’, and limited its scope, by stating that, 

^ See the Survey for 1935, vol. i, p. 320. 
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althougli the Japanese Government should meet the Chinese in all 
matters in the most friendly way and should ‘ seize every opportunity 
to make Sino-Japanese rapprochement and co-operation a reality’, 
this was subject to the stipulation that Chinese demands should not 
affect Japan’s 'fundamental policy’ in North China. Mr. Sato added 
nothing to the interpretation of this well-worn phrase, which could, 
however, be taken to include the requirement of some sort of buffer 
territory between China on the one side and 'Manchukuo ’ and Mon- 
golia on the other. In regard to this the Prime Minister had, shortly 
before, declared that North China must be regarded as a special area 
on account of its contiguity with ' Manchukuo ’ and of the possibility 
of its becoming a focus for anti- Japanese and ' anti-Manchukuo ’ 
ac tivities and a centre for Communist propaganda. It became clear, 
liowever, that his military colleagues and the Prime Minister himself 
were ready to allow Mr. Sato's revised presentation of Japanese 
[)olicy to stand as a whole. It remained to be seen what practical 
effect would be given to the principles which he had outlined. 

The first move, in regard to China, was the dispatch, in the middle 
of March, of a mission of Japanese business men, whose leader, Mr. 
Kodaina (a former President of the Yokohama S[)ecie Bank), openly 
insisted on the need for breaking the political deadlock between the 
two countries in order to clear the way for economic co-operation, 
and was understood to have sponsored the Chinese point of view 
that ])olitical readjustments must accompany, if not precede, 
economic arrangements. ITnfortunatelythe results of this mission 
proved, in the end, disappointing. In China its members met with 
what had become the stock Chinese demand that the political issue 
in North China should be cleared out of the way before economic 
arrangements were considered. All that was actually accomplished 
w as the working out of tentative plans for co-operation in regard to 
ciotton and textiles, and the carrying through of arrangements for 
the release to the Chinese Government of the silver held by the 
Japanese banks in Shanghai, which had not till then followed the 
example of the British and other foreign banks in surrendering their 
stocks in accordance w ith the Chinese currency decrees of November 
lil35.* It was significant, however, that in reporting the meagre 
results achieved by the mission, The Oriental Economist, a responsible 
tlapanese organ published in the English language, dared to advocate 
that consideration should be given to the Chinese desire for a modifi- 
cation of the political situation in the North and to describe the 
autonomous, or semi-autonomous, Governments erected there under 
^ For these decretis sec the Survey for 1935, vol. i, pp. 309-10, 405-6. 
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Japanese pressure as transitory regimes which should not be allowed 
to persist indefinitely. A few weeks later the Japanese Ambassador 
to China was summoned to Tokyo to discuss the reopening of nego- 
tiations with the Chinese Government. The directions which he re- 
ceived before he returned to his post reflected the change in the 
Government's outlook, if the correspondent in Tokyo of The Times^ 
was correct in describing them as being of a nature which tacitly re- 
cognized that ' past efforts to force the pace ’ had failed and that the 
demands which China had rejected would 'not be pressed'. 

Meanwhile the closer collaboration with other nations which the 
Foreign Minister had included in his programme was attempted in 
two directions. In the first place an unofficial mission, headed by 
Mr. Kadono, the President of the Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 
try of Japan, was sent on a visit to the United States, Great Britain 
and other European countries to explore the ground for trade and 
economic agreements. But the principal move to lift Japan out of 
her international isolation was the approach whicli was made to 
Great Britain for a better mutual understanding and which resulted 
in diplomatic pourparlers in London in the early siimmer of 1937, the 
course of which must now be described in brief. 

In January 1937 Mr. Arita, the Foreign Minister in Mr. Hirota's 
Government, had, when speaking to the Diet, laid peculiar emphasis 
on the effect on Japan of the restrictions on Japanese exports w hich 
w^ere growing up in nearly all her principal markets, and had mooted 
the possibility of arrangements with the colony -owning Powers for 
restoring freedom of trade in their colonial possessions. The argu- 
ment for a rapprochement with the principal colony-owming Power, 
namely Great Britain, w^as reinforced by the decline which was 
taking place in the rate of expansion of Japanese exports, and by 
the growing need for funds from abroad to finance the economic 
development of Manchuria, for which purpose access to the London 
money market was important if not essential. There was, therefore, 
strong support from business quarters for the lead given by Mr. Sato, 
when, dealing with Great Britain in his first speech in the Diet on 
the 8th March, he declared that it was ‘the intention not only of the 
officials of the Government but also of the whole country that 
friendly relations be promoted'. The Press warmly endorsed the 
suggestion of an Anglo- Japanese entente, and its tone in reference to 
Great Britain was described as having completely changed from the 
note of bitter recrimination which had characterized it during the 
previous eighteen months. The Japanese conception of such an agree- 
^ See the issue of the 23rd June, 1937. 
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ment — provided that any agreement was ])ossible in the state of 
British public opinion towards Japanese aggression in China — was 
easily discernible. For Japan an understanding with Great Britain 
might open a door by which she might be able to re-enter the society 
of Western nations without having to renounce her objections to the 
League of Nations system ; it might provide a means of improving her 
economic conditions and her financial prospects ; and, above all, it might 
lead to a recognition of her 'special position’ in North China. In return 
Japan could offer to conform to British desires by halting in her en- 
croachment u])on China’s territorial integrity, by respecting British 
interests in Central and Southern China and by a pledge of non- 
interference with Chinese plans for economic reconstruction. Apart 
from China there was room for concessions on both sides, on Great 
Britain’s part by lowering the barriers against Japanese goods in her 
Crown Colonies and, on Japan’s part, by meeting the British wish for 
an understanding on the subject of the limitation of naval arma- 
ments. These, w ith the exception of the last, w ere actually the bases 
for an agreement betw^een Japan and Great Britain w hich the Japa- 
nese Press anticipated when, in April 1937, it predicted the early 
opening of negotiations in London. 

Already on the 24th March Mr. Eden, speaking in the House of 
( ’ornmons, had responded to Mr. Sato’s preliminary gesture by stating 
that the British Government were equally anxious for friendly 
and harmonious relations. It was not till the first w^eek of May, how- 
ever, that it was allowed to transpire through Japanese official 
agencies that Mr. Yoshida, the Japanese Ambassador in London, 
w as actually engaged in general conversations with the Foreign Office 
as a prehminary to more formal negotiations. 

The realization in Great Britain that pourparlers were on foot for 
an Anglo-Japanese understanding concerning the Far East caused 
considerable uneasiness in a section of the British Press as to the 
effect upon China, and evoked questions in Parliament. In answ^er 
to these it w^as stated that His Majesty’s Government had no inten- 
tion of reviving the question of spheres of influence, and that no 
alterations would be made in treaties affecting China without the 
willing consent of that country. Meanwhile the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, in talking to Press correspondents, gave similar assurances 
of the absence of any intention to re-create spheres of influence, 
though he was careful to emphasize the difference between ' spheres 
of influence’ and the ‘spheres of special interest’ which Japan 
claimed to possess in North China. 

On the 24th June it was announced that the Japanese Ambassador 
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had received instructions cjiabling him to start discussions on con- 
crete issues in regard both to (?hina and to Angk)-Ja])ane8e commer- 
cial relations, and on the following day Mr. Eden informed the House 
of Commons that the conversations which had been proceeding, and 
which were expected to lead to an exchange of views on concrete 
proposals, encouraged the hope of further progress in the direction 
of a better understanding and of a better ordering of mutual rela- 
tions. By the 5th July a definite date had not yet been fixed for the 
opening of formal conversations, and after the fighting had begun 
in China a few days later the British Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs announced that his Government had informed the 
Japanese Government that they considered it ino}>portune to initiate 
the proposed negotiations so long as the existing situation in China 
persisted; whereupon the conversations with the Ambassador in 
London were adjourned sine die. 

The outbreak of the conflict in China, with its effects on publics 
opinion, ruled out another possible development bearing u])on Japan’s 
relations with Great Britain and other Western Powers. This was a 
proposal for a ])act of non -aggression among the (countries of the 
Pacific which the Prime Minister of Australia had put forw ard at the 
Imperial Conference in London in May 1937. On the 25th June Mr. 
Eden had defined the position of the United Kingdom Government 
towards Mr. Lyons’s proposal in the following terms : 

All the Governments of the British Commonwealth were united in 
thinking that a Pacific Pact w^as a desirable objective. They examines! 
the possibilities in some detail during the Conference, they considered 
the various forms which the pact might assume, and they noted a 
number of difficulties which would have to be overcome. This is a 
matter which must be approached with some circumspection, and it 
might be unwise to attempt any negotiations until we know a little 
more clearly what are the view^s of certain other Governments in the 
matter, but we hope to have opportunities shortly of making preliminary 
soundings among those Governments which are principally interested, 
after which we shall be in a position to decide whether definite proposals 
can be made with any reasonable chance of success. 

The non-committal tone of this statement lent colour to a report, 
which had appeared in the Press, that the Government at Westminster 
viewed Mr. Lyons’s proposal with considerable coolness. The (‘or- 
respondent of The New York Times had gone so far as to say that 
‘informed quarters’ in London held that ‘there was not the slightest 
possibility of Britain proposing or joining such action’. The United 
Kingdom Government were in any case saved from the necessity of 
defining more closely their attitude towards the Australian proposal, 
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siiK^e none of the other Oovernments concerned took any further 
action after the opening of hostilities in China. 

The reaction in China to the attempt at an Anglo -Japanese rap- 
prochement will be reserved for treatment in a later chapter.^ It may 
be mentioned here, however, that the Chinese were perturbed, if not 
alarmed, by the prospective rapprochement of Great Britain and 
Japan, for there were palpable loopholes in the assurances which 
were given of respect for the interests of China. It was difficult, 
indeed, to conceive any possible basis for an Anglo-Japanese under- 
standing other than one which would imply at least a partial recog- 
nition by Great Britain of the de facto situation which Japan had 
created for herself in Manchuria and North China, in return for 
Japanese renunciations of further aggression. A situation was, in 
fact, developing in July 1937 in regard to China which bore at least a 
superficial resemblance to that which would have resulted from the 
Hoare-Laval agreement in respect to Italy and Abyssinia in 1935,^ 
had it been implemented; for an Anglo-Japanese would 

likewise have tended to check a process of aggression by one country 
against another at the expense of consolidating the hold of the aggres- 
sor on what he had already gained at the time of the agreement. 
The question of principle w^as prevented from being put to the test 
in the case of China by the abrupt termination of the London pour- 
parlers. Though abortive, the attempt at a renewal of friendship 
between Japan and Great Britain had not been without effect on the 
general situation in the Far East, for it undoubtedly played its part 
in moving Japan to avoid any exacerbation of her relations with 
China and in enabling the Hayashi Government to justify their 
policy of greater moderation in the face of extremist attacks. 

Although, in following this more conciliatory course in foreign rela- 
tions, the Government were falling into line with the views of their 
Parliamentary critics, this did not serve to allay the conflict which 
had developed betw^een the civilian and military elements, and to 
which we must now revert. The Diet’s part in this struggle had led 
to the fall of the Hirota Cabinet in the third week of January.^ The 
new Prime Minister, General Hayashi, supported by a ‘Service 
Cabinet’, from which party politicians were excluded, took from the 
first a high dictatorial line wdth the Diet and was duly repaid by 
an outpouring of criticism and of protests against the overriding of 
constitutional rights. In particular, the deputies objected that the 

^ See pp. 170-1, below. 

• See the Survey for 193S, vol. ii, pp. 281 seqq. 

* See the Survey for 1936, p. 897. 
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Diet was being deprived of the exendse of control over policy by 
being refused the right to supervise the Army and Navy estimates, 
that the Army was usurping the function of the Foreign Office as the 
mouthpiece of the Government in dealing with foreign affairs, and 
that the vast military expenditure was starving the country of 
resources urgently needed for social and economic reform. In spite 
of their boldness in indulging in open attacks on the military-ridden 
Government, and although they asserted their independence by 
blocking the passage of Government measures in an attempt to force 
through Bills of their OAvn on the subject of electoral reform, the 
party members gave way when the ultimate test of the voting on 
the Budget arose, for they then adopted the Government's i^roposals, 
which provided once more for increased appropriations for the fight- 
ing services. 

The Budget once safely passed, the Prime Minister, who had not 
concealed his resentment at the departure of the Diet from its cus- 
tomary attitude of subserviency, declared the Chamber dissolved on 
the ground that its behaviour was destructive of ‘national unity*. 
The dissolution took place on the last day ol March. The new 
Chamber was elected exactly one month later with an overwhelm- 
ing majority for the Opposition parties. These now included both 
the Seiyukai and the Minseito, since the Government at the elec- 
tions had contemptuously refrained from any attempt io enlist 
the support of either. The two major parties combined in the de- 
termination to force the Government out of office, and on tlie 28th 
May they issued a joint manifesto demanding its resignation. The 
Prime Minister carried the war into the enemy’s camp by making 
further inroads upon the authority of the Diet. He set up a National 
Planning Board entrusted with the duty of drafting all legislative 
measures, together with a central Economic (Council and a Cabinet 
Intelligence Bureau, while he was further credited with the intention 
of extending the bureaucratic system by creating extra-Parliamen- 
tary bodies to deal with special departments of Government, in- 
cluding one for the direction of Sino- Japanese relations. 

Having forfeited the sympathies of the Diet by his cavalier treat- 
ment of its members, and having at the same time failed to satisfy the 
requirements of the military chauvinists for a ' strong ' policy at home 
and abroad, General Hayashi despaired of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, and on the 31st May he resigned. His successor was Prince 
Konoe, who was a member of the ancient nobility and an old friend of 
Prince Saionji, and who enjoyed a reputation for broad liberal views 
and moderate tendencies in politics. His exalted personal standing, 
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together with hiw adoption of national unity and the liquidation of 
political rivalries as the main j)lank in his platform, made him accep> 
table both to the militarists and to the politicians. In the formation 
of his Cabinet he compromised with the demands of both sides. Most 
of the posts he filled with independent ‘bureaucrats’; as Ministers 
for War and for the Navy he retained the two men who had served 
under his jn’edecessor, namely General Sugiyama and Admiral Yonai ; 
to placate the j)olitical parties he gave the Ministry of Communica- 
tions to Mr. Nagai, Chief Secretary of the Minseito, and the Ministry 
of Railways to Mr. Nakajima, one of the four members of the Acting 
Presidential Board of the Seiyukai, and he also restored the practice 
of appointing Vice-Ministers chosen from members of the Diet. The 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs he gave to Mr. Hirota, who, in his previous 
tenure of the post, had identified himself in foreign eyes with the 
Mapane.se Doctrine of East Asia’ and the ‘Three-Point Policy 
towards China’. 

{(1) Developments Concebninc North China 

(1) The Situation in North Chino before the Lukouchiao Incident 

North China proved to be the rock upon which the Japanese 
j>()licy of conciliation and economic co-operation was destined to be 
wrecked. At the beginning of 1937 it was evident that the Japanese 
militarists’ })lan to establish an autonomous group of five provinces 
in North China had broken down with small chance of revival, and 
that their position in the North was being slowly imdermined by the 
increasingly hostile sentiment of the Chinese populace and the gradual 
recovery of influence by the C^hinese Central Government. As w^e have 
seen already, the Japanese Government, impressed by the growing 
strength and unity of China, were anxious to break the diplomatic 
impasse in w hich the Kaw^agoe-Chang Chun negotiations had termi- 
nated in December 1936,^ and for this purpose were prepared to relax 
pressure on China in regard to their larger political demands and to 
)ncentrate on economic objectives. Even the War Minister, General 
Sugiyama, had made a point of denying that the Army had any 
aggressive designs tow^ards China, and, in particular, any intention of 
neizing North China. 

From the Chinese standpoint the crucial question was whether 
Japan was wMling to modify the situation in the North by withdraw ing 
support from the East Hopei and North Chahar regimes, ^ by ceasing 

' See the Survey for 1936, pp. 920-2. 

* See the Surve^ for 1935, vol. i, pp. 325-31. 
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to di*agooii the Chinese authorities in North China, and by with- 
holding protection from Japanese nationals engaged in smuggling 
and in traffic in narcotics in that region. A manifesto issued on 
the 22nd February at the Third Plenary Session of the Kuomintang 
Central Executive Council had enunciated a policy of striving for 
peace, while resisting aggression, in the following words : 

K thei*e is still hope for peace we shall still be willing to continue 
our efforts in working for a preliminary readjustment of Sino- Japanese 
relations on the basis of equality, reciprocity and mutual respect of 
each other’s territorial integrity, so as to deprive bandits and puppets 
of their present reliance on external force and to respect the administra- 
tive and territorial integrity of China. 

This implied that the Chinese Government were charged by the Party 
Executive with the task of restoring full Chinese authority in the 
North and of eliminating the North Chahar and East Hopei 'autono- 
mous areas 

We have seen that, although the idea of ceasing to support in- 
dependent administrations in North China was being freely canvassed 
in Japan, the Government in Tokyo still deemed it necessary for 
Japan to maintain a ‘special area’ in North China, and as this ob- 
viously implied a large measure of interference with the sovereign 
power of a Chinese Central Government, there remained, in spite of 
the milder attitude of Ja^ian, a very wide gulf between tbo expressed 
policies of the two countries. 

In these circumstances Mr. Sato’s overtures evoked little response 
on the Chinese side and were the subject of sceptical comments by 
the bulk of the Chinese Press. Mr. Wang Chung-hui, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, remarked in a Press interview that it was for Japan 
to inaugurate the new era which Mr. Sato foreshadowed by removing 
concrete obstacles to an understanding. Unofficial comment ])ut the 
matter in a more colloquial form. ‘The face of the sheep ', said one 
commentator, ‘cannot be expected to respond to blandishments in 
Nanking while its hind quarters are being shorn in Hopei.’ Mean- 
while, the Japanese overtures to Great Britain, resulting in the 
conversations between the Japanese Ambassador in London and the 
British Foreign Office, ^ were causing alarm to the Chinese, w ho feared 
the conclusion of a ‘deal’ which would involve a recognition by 
Great Britain of the ‘special position’ of Japan in North China. In 
regard to this Mr. Wang Chung-hui expressed his surprise at the 
opening of discussions on matters affecting China without prior 
consultation with her Government, and said that the latter were 

1 See also p. 167, above. « See pp. 104-6, above. 
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watching the conversationB ‘with the cloBest interest and anxiety’. 
Any new international arrangements in the Far East must, he said, 
if they were to serve peaceful ends, provide for the territorial and 
administrative inviolability of China and non-interference in her 
economic and political development. Other Chinese spokesmen ob- 
jected to any new international understanding for the economic 
development of (Jhina in v inch the United States was not included. 
The assurances offered in both London and Tokyo that no action 
detrimental to China was in contemplation failed to banish Chinese 
apprehensions of the consequences of an Anglo -Japanese entente, and 
there can be little doubt that the fears engendered by the London 
negotiations contributed to the determination of the Nanking Govern- 
ment to strengthen their grip upon North China before any agree- 
ment among third parties had time to become effective. 

Apart, however, from Tokyo and Nanking there was always a 
third element exerting a strong, if not a deciding, influence on the 
North China situation — namely the Japanese military head-quarters 
in Tientsin and in Hsinking. It was the latter who had been mainly 
responsible for the creation of the indej)endent regimes in North China 
and Inner Mongolia, the abolition of which was for China the sine qua 
non of any general settlement. The more conciliatory attitude of the 
Gaimusho (the Japanese Foreign Office) was not reflected in any sign 
of inclination on the part of the local Japanese militarists to abandon 
or diminish their supj)ort of Yin Ju-keng at Tungchow^ or of Prince 
Teh in North Chahar.- It is true that the former showed some alarm 
when Mr. Chen Chung-fu, formerly Chairman of the Hopei-Chahar 
Political Councirs Foreign Relations Committee,® went to Japan on 
the 14th April, reputedly to confer with Japanese military and 
political leaders about the abolition of the East Hopei regime. To 
(counter this Yin himself sent a mission, and on the 17th April appealed 
to Japan not to assent to the Nanking demand for the abolition of 
his Government. He cannot have derived much comfort from a 
statement made on the 19th April by a spokesman of the Gaimusho 

ho said that the liquidation of the East Hopei regime could not 
become an issue between Japan and China, because Japan was not 
<‘oucerned in its creation, although he added, echoing the Prime 
Minister’s earlier statement, that Japan felt concern for the main- 
tenance of peace and order in regions contiguous to ‘Manchukuo’. 

In the last analysis it was this question of a ‘buffer’ between 

^ See the Survey for 1935, vol, i, pp. 329-30; the Survey for 1936, p. 909. 

** See the Survey for 1936, pp. 914-16. 

* For Mr. Chen's dismissal from this post, see p. 176, below. 
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China and 'Manchukuo' wiucli was the obstacle to any i)olitical 
arrangement. Not only Japanese business and diplomatic circles, 
but even a section of the Army, might have been willing to consider 
a liquidation of the ‘autonomous areas with a corresponding increase 
in the power of Nanking in the North ; but, in view of the temper of 
the Cliinese intellectuals and the gi’owing friendship between Nan- 
king and the Communists, they no doubt genuinely feared for the 
safety of ‘Manchukuo’ if much were given away. The Japanese 
militarists appeared particularly indisposed to consent to any change 
in the terms of the Tangku Truce or the Ho~Umetsu agreement. 
General Tashiro, the Commander in North China, while refusing to 
commit himself on the question of North Chahar, declared in the 
course of an interview published in The New York Times on the 12th 
April, 1937, that if the Chinese ‘trespassed' in East Hopei, Japan 
vrould ‘fight to the last man to maintain the present demobilized 
situation in accordance with the terms agreed to by War Minister 
Ho Ying-chin The Chinese Foreign Minister himself remarked^ that 
‘Japan apparently thinks that when the East Hopei Government 
is dissolved and the administration of the North Chahar hsiens is 
adjusted, China would begin to agitate for the return of its lost terri- 
tory in Manchuria also’. Nor did he deny that such might be the 
case, although he said that the settlement of North China questions 
would produce an improvement of relations. Thus arose the dilemma 
that, if Japan stood firm in maintaining the autonomous areas in 
North China, no understanding with Nanking on economic co-oj)era- 
tion was possible, the anti- Japanese sentiment throughout C’hina 
would continue to grow and a crisis would be bound to result ; if 
she gave way, on the other hand, and ])ermitted East Hopei and 
North Chahar to be re-absorbed, it would be hailed as a victory for 
Nanking and thereby encourage the irredentist movement and be 
likely to stimulate the activities of the armed ‘volunteer’ bands in 
‘Manchukuo’ which were already causing Japan serious preoccupa- 
tion. The Chinese Communists, who were attempting to reach a 
modus vivendi with the Kuomintang, had laid down as a part of their 
programme the immediate recovery of the north-eastern provinces 
(i.e. ‘Manchukuo ’), and the National Salvationists and other patriotic 
organizations were equally firm on this point. Although it might 
be assumed that neither Nanking nor the ‘Red’ leaders wanted 
immediate war with Japan over the question of ‘Manchukuo’, there 
was no guarantee that, if once the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment had been re-established on the edge of the ‘puppet’ state, 

^ See The North China Daily Herald, 12th May, 1937. 
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surreptitious aid might not find its way to the revolutionary elements 
over the border. 

In May there were signs that the Japanese military in North China 
were making positive moves to counteract Mr. Sato’s efforts towards 
easing the situation. Yin Ju*keng, acting no doubt as their spokes- 
man, informed a foreign Press correspondent that there was no chance 
of the authority of Nanking being restored in East Hopei so long as 
the Kuomintang dictated the policy of the National Government. 
New barracks for the Ja])ane8e North China Garrison were being built 
at Tungchow and Fengtai, and no reduction was made in the abnor- 
mally large number of the Japanese troops. An exchange of ‘diplo- 
matic representatives’ between East Hopei and Hsinking suggested 
a strengthening of the ties between the Kwantung Army and Yin 
Ju-keng. Technically, control lay with the North China Garrison, 
but the Kwantung Army exerted from the background an influence 
no less powerful for being undefined. Meanwhile, in Inner Mongolia, 
as a result of the successes of General Fu Tso-yi in the latter part of 
the previous year,^ the influence and prestige of Japan suffered a 
( onsiderable set-back and the activities of Japanese agents in Paotow 
and Kweihua were noticeably reduced, although the situation was 
less unfavourable for Japan in North Chahar, where the Government 
of Prince Teh at Chapser (Chiaputsu) was beginning to take on the 
features already familiar in the East Hopei administration, with 
Japanese advisers in the various departments and pro- Japanese 
forces, under Li Shou-hsin, in actual control of the area. Even in 
Chahar, however, the efforts of the Japanese to consolidate their 
])osition were ham|>ered by the increasing resentment of the Mongols 
at their dictatorial methods. The tribesmen, it was reported by 
foreign observers, felt that they had been sacrificed as Japanese 
pawns in the Suiyuan struggle, and looked with increasing envy on 
the one side at the large measure of independence enjoyed by their 
kinsmen in Outer Mongolia and, on the other side, at the subsidies 
which the Mongolian Political Council in Suiyuan received from 
Nanking. In June a revolt broke out among the ‘Manchukuo’ and 
Mongol troops in Chahar, which, the Japanese declared, was fomented 
by Chinese agents from Suiyuan. These adverse tendencies among 
the population of the Mongolian corridor, to which the Japanese 
attached so much strategic importance, were a further incentive to 
forward’ action by the Japanese in North China; and, when the 
clash occurred later in the year, they made the invasion of Suiyuan 
one of their first objectives. Meanwhile, in another direction, the 
^ See the Survey for 1936, p. 916. 
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set-back which the Japanese had experienced in Inner Mongolia 
was exercising a very decided influence on the course of events. 
The success of Chinese arms in the previous winter in the Suiyuan 
fighting, culminating in the recapture of Pailingmiao,’ of which 
exaggerated reports gained currency in China, was an important 
factor in reviving Chinese morale and did much to encourage the 
belief that it was possible for China to turn the tables on Japan. It 
was said that the defiance later displayed by the Chinese Twenty- 
Ninth Army owed much to this cause. 

The Twenty-Ninth Army, which was to figure so prominently in 
the initial stages of the conflict which started in July, had been })art 
of the Chinese forces which had fought against the Japanese in (General 
Feng Yu-hsiang’s free-lance campaign in 1033.^ It had since 1929 
been under the personal command of General Sung Cheh-yuan, who 
w as originally one of Feng's subordinates, (consequently, when General 
Sung w as appointed Chairman of the Hopei~(^hahar Political f^ouncil, 
this Army formed the garrison of the region under the control of 
that body. Although these troops w'ere thus subt>rdinate to a man 
who was virtually a Japanese nominee, they were already early in 
1937 showing signs of recalcitrance, and in March the Japanese 
Embassy had had cause to protest against alleged affronts by soldiers 
of the Twenty-Ninth Army to consular officials and other Japanese 
nationals. General Sung himself, while naturally anxious to avoid 
embroiling himself with the Japanese, whose first blow' in the event 
of war must fall on him, was careful not to put his loyalty to Nanking 
in doubt or to act in opposition to its declared policies. During the 
first four months of the year he continued to steer this difficult 
middle course as the head of a 'semi -autonomous' Government, 
negotiating with the Japanese Garrison Commander on economic 
questions, but remitting political questions so far as possible to 
Nanking. The pressure to which he found himself subjected from the 
Japanese on the one side and from Chinese public opinion, reinforced 
by the growing bellicosity of his own subordinate officers, on the 
other, placed Sung in difficulties from which he procured a respite 
early in May by leaving Peiping for his home in Southern Hopei 
'to sweep the tombs of his ancestors’ ; but he purchased this tempo- 
rary relief from personal embarrassment at the cost of iiunirring 
the displeasure of the local Japanese and increasing the state of 
friction. 

The augmentation of the Central Government's infltience in North 
China revealed itself again in the action which was taken against 
Op, cii,, loc. Hi, “ See the Survey for 1933, p. 482. 
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local Chinese officials. The dismissal in January of Mr. Chen Chung- 
fu, head of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Hopei-Chahar 
Political Council, was attributed by the Japanese to pressure from 
Nanking, and a protest was made on the ground that, by a stipulation 
in the Ho-Umetsu Agreement, no high officials in Hopei could be 
appointed or replaced without Japanese consent. The Chinese denied 
the existence of any such provision and of any limitation upon their 
y>rerogative of appointment. In May the Managing Director of the 
Peij)ing-Liaoning Railway was impeached by the Control Yuan on 
charges of ignoring the orders of the Central Government authorities 
regarding the suppression of smuggling, and of hampering Customs 
officials in the execution of their duties, and was subsequently 
divsmissed from his post. An event which was particularly obnoxious 
in the eyes of the Japanese military authorities was the successful 
mission of General Chiang Tso-pin in June to arrange for the partici- 
y)ation of the areas under the Hopei-Chahar Council in the elections 
to the National People’s Congress in November. Dr. Hu Shih pointed 
out the significance of this as evidence that the North was still an 
integral part of the Republic. 

The fuel for the coming conflagration was thus accumulating in 
North China, and the temperature was being raised by the continuance 
of friction over the Japanese schemes for economic penetration. In 
some fields of development the Japanese had no cause for dissatisfac- 
tion at the progress wliich they were making in North China. Private 
business interests were extending their operations, especially in the 
cotton-textile industry at Tientsin, the Japanese share in trade as a 
whole w as increasing, and in East Hopei schemes for the extraction 
of minerals — salt, iron and gold — were coming into effect with the 
help of the pliant ‘puppet’ administration of Yin Ju-keng. Where 
the Nanking Government could make their authority felt a very 
different situation w as created, however, and this applied in particular 
to the two projects to which the Japanese military attached special 
importance, namely the construction of the railway line to connect 
Tientsin with Shihchiachuang on the Peiping-Hankow railway^ and 
to provide an outlet for Shansi coal, and the exploitation under Sino- 
♦lapanese management of the Lungyen iron mines in Chahar.^ While 
the Hopei-Chahar authorities, if left to themselves, might have 
been wilhng to co-operate with the Japanese in giving effect to these 
schemes, the Nanking Government were firmly opposed to Japanese 
participation both on political and on economic grounds. The Japa- 
nese military conception of a Japan-‘Manchukuo ’-North China 
^ the Survey for 1936, p. 910. ® See op, cit., p. 911. 
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economic unit was diametrically opposed to the plans of Nanking for 
a state-controlled industrialization of China, in which, especially in 
the growth of the heavy industries, the North was expected to play a 
leading part, since the bulk of the iron and coal deposits remaining 
to China after the loss of Manchuria lay in the five northern pro- 
vinces. Therefore the Government made plain their determination 
that if any fresh railway and mining enterprises were to be carried 
out in the North they must be under the Central Government’s 
control. At the same time they condemned the Tientsin-Shihchia- 
chuang railway scheme on the ground that a part of it would 
duplicate the existing Tientsin-Pukow line ; they insisted that if the 
line were built it should start at Tsangchow and serve as a ‘feeder’ 
to the existing system, and they stipulated that it should be con- 
structed by the Ministry of Railways with Chinese capital without 
foreign participation. 

The Lungyen iron fields, estimated to contain over ninety million 
tons of ore, had first attracted general attention in 1918 when the 
Lungyen Company had been formed with a capital of rS5, 000,000, sub- 
scribed in equal parts by the Chinese Government and by private 
interests. The mine w^as connected by rail w ith the Peiping- Suiyuan 
railway, and a blast furnace w^as erected near Peiping to deal with 
the ore. A slump in iron-ore prices put an end to the operations of 
the company, and some 60,000 tons of extracted ore were left beside 
the abandoned workings. The Japanese military wished to see w ork 
recommenced at the earliest possible moment for the purpose of 
helping to meet the iron-famine in Japan, which was seriously affect- 
ing her rearmament programme and handicapping her industry as 
a whole. The Nanking Government were ready to agree that a loan 
should be obtained from Japan for restarting the mines, but they 
stipulated that there should be no joint control and that any Japa- 
nese experts who might be employed should act in a purely advisory 
capacity. 

The attitude adopted by Nanking prevented work from being 
started on either of the two above-mentioned projects and aroused 
the resentment of Japanese officials and business men, who com- 
pared their own slow progress with the steady advance which British 
commercial interests were being permitted to make in Central and 
South China. In addition to stopping the Japanese from obtaining 
fresh economic concessions in North China, the Nanking Government 
showed an increasing disposition to restrict the activities of those 
which had already been secured. The Sino- Japanese Huitung Avia- 
tion Corporation, which, as reported in the preceding volume of this 
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series/ had begun regular operations in November 1936, announced 
on the 1st June of the following year the inauguration of a direct 
Peiping -Tokyo service. Thereupon Nanking issued an order forbid- 
ding this service, on the ground that no permit had been obtained 
from the Central authorities. The company decided to carry on 
despite the i)rohibition, basing its non-compliance with the order 
from Nanking on the fact that it was registered with the Hopei- 
Chahar Council and that its operation was in accordance with the 
provisions of the Tangku Truce Agreement relating to through air 
routes. 

The acquisition of land by Japanese nationals in Tientsin and its 
vicinity was another instance of so-called ‘ penetration ’ which aroused 
suspicion among the Chinese. Their misgivings were increased by 
attempts on the part of the Japanese military to secure land at the 
railway junction of Fengtai and at Lukouchiao (the scene of the sub- 
sequent outbreak of hostilities), and by suggestions in the local 
Japanese Press that unemployed Koreans should be settled as agri- 
culturists round Tientsin. Most of the land transactions appear 
to have been of a commercial and speculative character, due to the 
growth of Tientsin and the expectation of a rise in land values, but 
the secrecy imposed by the fact that land outside Treaty Port areas 
in China could not legally be held in the name of a foreign national, 
and the consequent uncertainty as to the real extent of the transfers, 
had the effect of encouraging rumours of political motives — the 
Chinese fearing that strategically important areas in Hopei might 
pass into the hands of the Japanese, whose domination of North 
China would be thereby materially strengthened. On the 20th May 
General Sung Cheh-yuan issued a decree forbidding, on pain of death, 
the alienation of land to foreigners, and his example was followed by 
the Mayor of Tsingtao. On the 2nd June the Seinoen, or ‘Sacred 
Farming Association ’, a Sino-Japanese enterprise which had secured 
land at Tungloutsun near Tientsin ostensibly for experiments in im- 
proving agriculture, was attacked by a mob and its buildings were 
burned. The Chinese officials at Tientsin hastily made their peace 
with the Japanese over the matter and averted serious consequences 
such as those which had followed the somewhat similar Wanpaoshan 
affair in 1931.^ The incident was a symptom, nevertheless, of the 
growth of both official and popular hostility to Japanese schemes 
for the economic penetration of China. 

Chinese resentment was naturally even more acute in regard to 
another matter in which the Japanese activities were of a wholly 

^ Op. cii.t loc. oiU * See the Survey for 1931, pp. 434-5. 
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illicit nature. The circumstances of the smuggling scandals in North 
China were dealt with in some detail in the Survey for 1936.^ In 1937 
the smugglers continued their activities, but, accompanying the re- 
assertion of the Central Government’s authority in North China, 
there was at the same time a marked recovery in the preventive 
measures taken by the Chinese officials on the spot. The Customs 
cordon round the demilitarized zone between China and ‘Manchu- 
kuo ’ was tightened, and large seizures were made of illicit goods en 
route to places in the interior, although Customs officers continued 
to suffer violence at the hands of Korean 'gangsters'. In some in- 
stances the latter were paid back in their own coin, as in the case 
which occurred in March at a place south of Tientsin, in which trucks 
containing smuggled sugar were fired on by a detachment of the 
Peace Preservation Corps (Paoantui) and two Koreans were killed, 
Japanese demands upon General Sung for compensation and for 
guarantees against similar occurrences were merely refeiTed by him 
to the Superintendent of Customs, and when two months later the 
Japanese protested to the Central authorities against an increase in 
the strength of the salt-revenue guards at Tsingtao, who were said to 
be 'oppressing’ the Korean inhabitants, the Nanking Government 
contented themselves with replying that no foreign Power had a right 
to interfere with the liberty of the Chinese Government to move 
troops as they pleased within their own territory. 

There were indications that the Japanese Government themselves, 
as well as Japanese business circles, would have been glad to see the 
end of a 'special trade’ — to give it its Japanese name — which was 
not worth the obloquy that it brought upon Japan from Chinese and 
foreigners alike. It damaged legitimate Japanese trade both by un- 
fair competition and by causing a glut in the North China market. 
It was becoming increasingly evident, moreover, that even if, in 
spite of the re-assumption of effective authority by the C-hinese 
officials, the 'special trade’ could be maintained, it would not bring 
about its ostensible object of inducing the Chinese Government to 
lower the Customs tariff. Japanese civilian elements had little power, 
however, to enforce their point of view in local matters in North 
China, and the militarists on the spot were evidently not prepared 
to reverse the policy of giving support to the smugglers when they 
came into collision with the Chinese preventive service. Accordingly 
this question continued to be a fertile cause of friction up to the time 
of the Lukouchiao affair. 

The last of the causes of Sino- Japanese dissension in North China 

‘ Seepp. 911-13. 
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to which reference must be made had to do with the traffic in narco- 
tics. At the twenty-second session of the League of Nations Advi- 
sory Committee on the Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs 
which was held in Geneva on the 24th May-12th June, 1937, Mr. 
Fuller, the American delegate, made a report which represented 
that, whereas the Chinese Government were making a sincere effort 
to reduce the production of opium and had met with no little 
success in provinces free from Japanese influence, that influence had 
brought the drug traffic in its train in all the regions to which it 
extended. In ‘Manchukuo’ the area under lawful opium -poppy 
cultivation had increased from 133,333 acres in 1936 to 156,061 
acres in 1937, and in the same period had produced an increase of 
28 per cent, in revenue. The Japanese occupation of Northern 
(^hahar had been accompanied by a forced increase of opium-poppy 
cultivation, while morphine factories had been established in 
(diangpei and Kalgan. The author of the report quoted a statement 
by Major-General Kita on the Inner Mongolian situation in which 
that officer wrote: 

Reports that these Mongols are too poor to buy tanks, armoured 
(*ars and munitions are untrue, for they have assets such as a vast 
opium harvest. We have been paid in kind. 

Mr. Fuller went on to declare that the province of Hopei had become 
the scat of the world’s most extensive manufacture of illicit heroin, 
the trade in which was * engineered and controlled by Japanese and 
Koreans’. He confirmed Chinese statements that 

illicit traffic in manufactured drugs is rapidly extending do\\m the rail- 
ways from Hopei Province towards the Yangtse River, due to the ener- 
getic work of Japanese and Korean pedlars. 

Russell Pasha, the Egy]ffian representative, speaking in confirma- 
tion of Mr. Fuller’s statements, quoted a description of the situation 
which he had received from an eyewitness in North China. 

The Japanese Concession in Tientsin is now^ known as the nerve centre 
of heroin manufacture and addiction of the wnrld. Not less than 200 
heroin factories are scattered over the Japanese Concession, which is 
only about four square miles in size. Over 1,500 Japanese experts and 
10, (XM) Chinese workmen are engaged in the manufacture of heroin. 
As the business is extremely profitable and the supply of raw material 
abundant, new^ factories are starting daily. . . . We should not be far 
short of the mark if we said that 90 per cent, of all the illicit white 
drugs of the world are of Japanese origin, manufactured in the Japanese 
Concession of Tientsin, around Tientsin, in or around Dairen or in other 
cities of Manchuria, Jehol and China, and this always by Japanese or 
under Japanese supervision. 
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Mr. Yokoyama, the Japanese delegate, could offer only a lame reply 
to this indictment, though the Japanese military authorities in North 
China were vehement in declaring that the report grossly exaggerated 
the facts and that the manufacture of acetic acid by Japanese con- 
cerns in Tientsin was mainly for legitimate commercial })urpo8e8. 

The findings of the L#eague Committee led to an unwonted activity 
on the part of the Japanese Consular police in rounding up drug 
addicts in the Japanese Concession and in co-operating with the 
tliinese police in the apprehension of Japanese nationa ls engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of drugs. But in the meantime the official 
promotion of the drug traffic in Japanese-controlled territories, which, 
on the evidence of the reports to the League Committee, put those 
areas on a level with some of the worst of the Chinese provinces in 
the days of the former Chinese war-lords, gave to the leaders in China 
an efficacious, if not a legitimate, oj)portunity of stirring up national 
feeling against Japan, and enabled it to be said with every api)ear- 
ance of justice that the Japanese j)osition in Manchuria, Inner 
Mongolia and North China was not only a political menace but also 
a grave moral danger to the Chinese population. 

Such was the general situation in North China during the fij'st half 
of 1937. Outwardly more peaceful than in the preceding year, the 
relatively quiet atmosphere was belied by a rapid fall in the political 
barometer. Signs of the coming storm could be seen in alarmist 
rumours in the local Japanese Press of plans on the part of Nanking 
to make sweeping changes in the personnel of the North China 
officials and military forces as a prelude to hostilities against Japan. 
These reports duly produced the effect of preparing the public in 
Japan for another crisis in relations with China. The (Chinese Press, 
on the other side, was prone to exaggeration and showed a tendency 
to put the worst interpretation on every Japanese action, while dis- 
playing the utmost scepticism as to the possibility of a peaceful solu- 
tion of the problem. The tension which was thus created led almost 
inevitably to an outbreak of hostilities which forms the subject of 
the next part of this chapter. 


(2) From the Lukouchiao Incident to the Opening of General Hostilities 

Having reviewed the conditions in North China which made an 
open clash between the Chinese and Japanese likely, if not inevitable, 
we come now to the proximate cause of the outbreak. The incident 
which actually started the fighting was an affray between a detach- 
ment of the Japanese North China Garrison troops engaged in night 
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manoeuvres some miles to the west of Peiping and a Chinese military 
post, and we must in the first place consider the position of the 
Japanese troops in North China, which made such an incident 
possible. 

By the terms of the Tangku Truce of the 31st May, 1933,^ the 
Japanese forces which had invaded Hopei province had been with- 
drawn to the line of the Great Wall. Very conveniently, from their 
point of view, the Japanese were, nevertheless, entitled by treaty to 
keep a garrison in North China. By the terms of the Boxer Protocol 
of the 7th September, 1901, and of the subsequent Identic Notes, pro- 
viding for the dissolution of the Tientsin Provisional Government, they 
sliared with the other signatory foreign Powers the right to maintain 
troops in that area in order to furnish a Legation guard in Peking 
and to ensure that communications should be kept open in time of 
trouble between the capital and the sea. As was recorded in the 
Survey for J936y^ the Japanese had stretched this privilege to the 
f)oint of increasing their force from the customary strength of a few’ 
hundred men to about 6,000, transforming it thus into w-hat was 
virtually a small army of occupation. The preservation of order was 
still, how^ever, the function of the Chinese Government, and the 
Ja])anose could not but acquiesce in the presence of Chinese troops 
in the same area, though they had in fact dictated to the Chinese 
Government the selection of the military units to be used for the 
purpose and had compelled the wnthdraw^al of practically all Chinese 
troops exce})t those commanded by their protege General Sung C'heh- 
yuan, ('hairman of the Hopei-Chahar Political Council. 

The Japanese abuse of the rights accorded by the 1901-2 agree- 
ments was not confined to the numerical expansion of their forces ; 
they employed the latter in a manner w^hich was entirely contrary to 
the intention, if not to the letter, of those instruments.^ The Japanese 
military carried out large-scale manoeuvres, organized parades of 
infantry, tanks and artillery through the streets of Peiping, flew’ 
military aircraft over the city and behaved generally as though the 
country w ere their own. 

^ »See the Survey for 1933, pp. 481-2. ® See p. 913. 

* The text of the paragraphs of the Identic Notes, which dealt with the 
location of the foreign garrison troops and their right to carry out field 
exercises, rifle practice, &c., was somewhat loosely worded and could, on a 
purely legalistic reading, be adduced with almost equal plausibility to vindicate 
or to impugn the right of the Japanese to act as they did. Other foreign Powers 
had gone outside a strict interpretation of the text as regarded restrictions on 
the movement of the foreign garrison troops, but their action had had no other 
motive than to secure better conditions for routine training of garrison troops 
and admitted of no possible comparison with the Japanese procedure. 
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As was inevitable, this licence on the part of the Japanese military 
authorities had led to continual friction. In the rural districts the 
villagers resented the forcible occupation of, and the damage done 
to, their property by Japanese troops manoeuvring over the country ; 
Chinese citizens in Peiping complained of overbearing and sometimes 
violent treatment at the hands of Japanese soldiers, and there were 
not infrequent fracas between Chinese and Japanese troops. 

The opening days of July, which incidentally brought an intense 
heat-wave over both China and Japan, saw Peiping disturbed by 
rumours of impending disorders. Arrests were made of suspicious 
characters observed loitering near the offices of the Hopei~(ffiahar 
Political Council, and some of the accused were alleged to have con- 
fessed that they had been bribed to start disturbances in order to 
interfere with the choice of delegates to the National People’s Con- 
gress.^ A state of semi-martial law was declared, and units of the 
Twenty -Ninth Army were moved to Peiping and its environs. Part 
of the Thirty-Seventh Division of that Army, commanded by ( Jcneral 
Feng Chih-an, was stationed at Lukouchiao, where tlie famous Marco 
Polo Bridge^ crossed the Yungting River, and at Wanping, another 
small walled town near by. These places lay about twelve miles west 
of Peiping on the Peiping-Hankow railway and near the point where 
a short transverse line connected that railroad with the line from 
Peiping to Tientsin and Shanghai, which it joined at Fengtai junction. 
In this area of obvious strategic importance, and in an atmosphere 
of tension and uncertainty, the Japanese elected to hold night 
manoeuvres which included a mock attack upon Marco Polo Bridge. 

The Japanese official version of what occurred on the night of the 
7th- 8th July, 1937, and immediately afterwards was that some of 
the troops engaged in these manoeuvres were without provocation 
fired upon just before midnight by Chinese troops in Lukouchiao, 
several officers and men being killed and wounded. The Japanese 
troops, it was stated, were suppUed only with blank ammunition 
except for a reserve of one live cartridge per man, and though they 
stood their ground they were unable to retaliate until reinforce - 

^ See p. 175, above. 

^ This ))ridge, with its twelve piers surmounted by pairs of stone lions, was 
originally built about a.d. 1190, and was mentioned by Marco Polo when he 
wrote his travels a century later (hence the name by which it became known 
to foreigners in China). Destroyed by floods, it was rebuilt by the Emj)eror 
Kang Hsi and repaired, as the tablets preserved in its terminal })avilions 
attest, by Ch’ien Lung. Already once in its history it had been the scene of 
an incident leading up to a change of regime in China, the mutiny of the troops 
guarding the bridge having opened the way for the capture 'of Peking bv 
Chinghis Khan in 1216. ^ ^ 
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ments had been summoned. Meanwhile they were subjected to a 
further assault early on the morning of the 8th July by rifle and 
trench-mortar fire. Every endeavour, it was claimed, was made to 
prevent an extension of the conflict by means of consultation with 
the higher Chinese authorities, but an undertaking by the latter to 
withdraw the Chinese troops which had been involved at Lukouchiao 
was not kept, and the troops resumed their firing on the Japanese 
until they were finally expelled from their position with heavy losses 
by a Japanese counter-attack when the reinforcements had arrived. 

The Chinese account, as given in the statement submitted by the 
Chinese Government to the League of Nations on the 30th August, 
1937, may be quoted verbatim: 

On the evening of the 7th J uly, Japanese troops held illegal manoeuvres 
at Lukouchiao, a railway junction of strategic importance in the vicinity 
of Peiping, where their presence could not be defended under any 
existing treat)^ or agreement. Alleging that one Japanese soldier was 
missing, Japanese troops demanded after midnight to enter the adjacent 
city of Wanping to conduct a search. When permission was refused by 
the Chinese authorities, the Japanese suddenly opened an attack on 
Wanping w ith infantry and artillery forces, and thus the Chinese garrison 
w as compelled to offer resistance. 

On any broad view of the facts the Japanese militarists in North 
China, by their mere presence there, by their domineering behaviour 
tow ards the Chinese authorities, and by w hat could only be regarded 
as a deliberate 'trailing of their coats', convicted themselves of being 
the ymmary authors of the conflict w hich grew out of the Lukouchiao 
incident. On the relatively minor issue of the responsibility for the 
incident itself, tlie evidence was conflicting and inconclusive and it 
was hardly possible for an im})artial observer to determine whether 
it had been deliberately j)rovoked by one side or by the other — for the 
Japanese Government did not hesitate to assert that, so far from 
Japan being responsible for the clash, there was ‘no room for doubt 
that the present incident has been brought about as the result 
of a well-planned armed operation against Japan’. The view^ of 
the British Goveniment on this point w as given by Mr. Eden on the 
19th July, w'hen he informed the House of Commons that ‘all the 
indications encourage us to believe that the present situation [in 
North China] . . . was not dehberately provoked by either Govern- 
ment’. Again, the Sub-Committee of the Far East Advisory Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations,^ w^hen it investigated the facts, did 
not attempt to pronounce on the responsibility for the Lukouchiao 


^ See pp. 281-4, below. 
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affair, although it came to the conclusion that Japanese action in 
China from the beginning of the conflict onwards constituted a 
breach of Japan's treaty obligations towards China and other states. 

Not unnaturally, however, the Chinese Press and Chinese Govern- 
ment spokesmen strongly maintained the view that the Lukouchiao 
incident was purposely brought about by the Japanese in order to 
create an excuse for tightening their grip upon North China, and in 
support of this view analogies were drawn between what happened 
at Lukouchiao and what had happened at Mukden on the 18th 
September, 1931.^ In making a correct comparison it was necessary, 
however, to note an essential point of difference. In 1931 the Japa- 
nese struck an immediate and crushing blow, which in twenty-four 
hours gave them control of Mukden and other key points. After the 
Lukouchiao affair of the 7th-8th July, 1937, they w^ere patently 
unprepared for any such lightning move, and a considerable time 
passed before it became obvious that the situation was going to 
develop into a wider conflict. In fact, until towards the end of July 
the fighting remained a matter of local skirmishes, with neither side 
gaining a marked advantage, while discussions for a settlement were 
proceeding simultaneously. 

It is to these discussions that we must now turn our attention. 
They took place between the Japanese military command in North 
China and the Chinese authorities in Peiping and Tientsin, and it 
was an unfortunate coincidence that at the time when they started 
the Japanese Commander-in-Chief, Lieut. -General Tashiro, who, it 
was imderstood, had been appointed with supreme control in order 
to put an end to the division of military authority in North China, 
was on his deathbed, so that the direction of affairs was in the hands 
of subordinates during a crucial period. On the 10th July the Japa- 
nese presented their terms to the authorities in Peiping, through 
Colonel Matsui, the chief of the Sj^ecial Service Department of the 
garrison troops. They were understood to call for official Chinese 
apologies for the action of the troops at Lukouchiao, the punish- 
ment of the responsible officers, the withdrawal of Chinese troops 
from the immediate area and their replacement by a detachment of 
the Peace Preservation Corps (Paoantui). The Japanese took this 
opportunity to reiterate their demands for the suppression of C'om- 
munism and the enforcement of control over anti- Japanese move- 
ments. According to their statements all the terms were accepted. 
This was, however, later denied by General Chang Tsu-chung, the 
Mayor of Tientsin, who, in the absence of General Sung Cheh-yuan, 

^ See the Survey for 1931, pp. 438 seqq. 
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was the principal Chinese representative. An official communiqud 
issued in Nanking on the 1 1th J uly , while admitting that an agreement 
had been concluded, described it as providing only for the cessation of 
hostilities and the withdrawal of the troops. The withdrawal did 
not, in point of fact, take place, and there was reason to suppose 
that the Chinese Twenty -Ninth Army, who were doubtless consider- 
ably under the influence of the doctrines of the National Salvationists 
and student bodies, were no longer prepared, now that they had 
‘tasted blood’, to humiliate themselves by accepting from the civil 
authorities any order to retreat. 

Tlie scene of negotiations shifted next to Tientsin, where the Japa- 
nese endeavoured to obtain the adhesion of General Sung Cheh-yuan, 
who had now returned from sweeping his ancestors’ graves in Shan- 
tung. General Sung, who arrived in Tientsin on the 12th July, at 
first endeavoured to avoid compliance with the Japanese demands, 
but on the 18th he met the new Japanese Commander-in-Chief, 
General Katsuki, at the Japanese Military Club, where he was under- 
stood to have apologized personally for the behaviour of the Twenty- 
Ninth Army, to have ‘virtually assented’ to the implementing of 
the terms of the agreement of the 1 1th July, and to have concurred 
in the removal from Peiping of the Thirty -Seventh Division, which 
had been implicated in the recent clash. On the following day (Jeneral 
Sung returned to Pei[)ing, where he stayed till he resigned his post 
of Chairman of the Hopei-Chahar Political Council on the 28th July. 
In the interval the Council, according to a statement by the Tokyo 
War Office, confirmed the terms of the Sung~Katsuki agreement. 
These were referred to the Government in Nanking on the 22nd July, 
and received their confirmation two days later. 

While in the North the Japanese military were conducting these 
negotiations with the aim of expelling the Chinese troops which had 
had the effrontery to challenge them, and of eradicating once for 
all the Communist and ‘anti -Japanese’ elements, in Nanking diplo- 
matic exchanges were taking place between the accredited agents of 
the two Governments concerned. Here the principal Japanese object 
was to prevent the participation of the Nanking Government in the 
North China affair either by the sending of troops or by inter- 
vention in the negotiations for a settlement.^ The Nanking Govern- 

^ The Japanese arguments in support of the demand that a settlement of 
the position in North China should be negotiated directly with the local autho- 
rities in Hopei were specified in Japan in China: her Motives and Aims, a book 
by a well-known Japanese writer on international affairs, Mr. Kiyoshi Kawa- 
kami, published by John Murray in 1938. Mr. Kawakami wrote: 

‘ J apan insisted upon peaceable local settlement of this matter : ( 1 ) because 
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ment had, however, lost no time in making it clear that they would 
not tolerate their exclusion from the negotiations for a settlement. 
As early as the 12th July they had notified the Japanese that no 
agreements made by tlie local authorities in the North would be 
accepted as valid unless they had been approved by the Central 
Government. At the same time, Government troops from the Yangtse 
Valley began to advance northwards, though the movement was 
conducted in a somewhat leisurely manner. 

The Japanese replied by subjecting the Nanking Government to 
a steady increase of pressure, which was exercised through the Japa- 
nese Embassy. Representations which began with mere ‘ advice ’ to 
refrain from interference in the affairs of the North and to cease from 
military movements, culminated in the delivery on the 19th July, 
by the Japanese military attache to the Chinese Minister of War, 
of a ‘last warning' in which the Tokyo authorities demanded the 
recall of the Government forces and declared that, if Government 
troops or aeroplanes made their appearance in Hopei ‘in violation 
of the terms of the Ho-Umetsu Agreement',^ the Japanese Govern- 
ment would take appropriate action. A time-limit was set within 
which an answer was required to be given. 

The Nanking Government’s reply to this virtual ultimatum was 
to the effect that the arrival of Japanese reinforcements in North 
China necessitated measures of self-defence, but that China desired 
to avoid any aggravation of the situation ; it was proposed that a 
date should be fixed for the cessation of military movements on both 
sides and for the withdrawal of forces to the positions occupied before 
the 8th July, and it was suggested that the two Governments should 
immediately enter into negotiations for a settlement through regular 
diplomatic channels. However conciliatory in tone, this reply did 
not concede the essential point in the Japanese demands, namely 
non-interference in the conflict in North China. Moreover the Central 
Government in China, during the period since the outbreak of trouble, 
had given intimations in other directions of their resolution not to 
capitulate to pressure from Tokyo. A communique issued by the 
Chinese Embassies abroad on the 13th July had informed the world 
that China was ‘determined, if necessary, to resist at all costs further 

the preservation of the local autonomy enunciated by the Hopei (’hahar 
Political Council was deemed essential to peaceful, normal relations between 
North China, Manchukuo, and Japan ; (2) because the increasing extension of 
Nationalist influence in North China meant Communist and “Blue Shirt” 
inroads ; (3) because such a condition will lead to the joining of forces between 
these disturbing elements and the Red regime of Outer Mongolia.’ 

^ See the Survey for vol. i, p. 326. 
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encroachment upon her territory and sovereign rights’. Three days 
later the Government addressed an appeal to the signatories, Japan 
excepted, of the Washington Nine-Power Treaty and to the other 
Powers interested in the Far East. The memorandum, after describ- 
ing the actions of Japan as a violation of her international covenants 
and expressing Chinese willingness to settle the dispute 'by any of 
the pacific means known to international law and treaties’, went on 
to state that China was ‘bound to control closely the basis of settle- 
ment since it is a well-known tactic of the Japanese military to 
promote disruption in North China by insisting upon overawing the 
local autl)orities’. This policy of Japan, the note continued, intensi- 
fied the disruptive process in North China ; hence the issues raised 
were national and not merely local, as the Japanese wished to 
represent. 

Perhaps the j)laine8t clue to the temper aroused in China by the 
events in the north was contained in a speech by General Chiang 
Kai-shek to a group of officials and educationists at Ruling on 
the 19th July, in which he defined in concrete terms the attitude of 
the Chinese Government. He began by asserting that there was ample 
evidence that the Lukouchiao incident had been engineered by the 
Japanese in order to provide a pretext for achieving their objects in 
North Cliina, namely the enlarging of the concessions which they 
claimed in North China in virtue of the Tangku Truce terms, the 
expansion of the limits of the independent East Hopei administra- 
tion, and the expulsion of General Sung Cheh-yuan and of the 
Twenty -Ninth Army. To have given way to the Japanese at Lukou- 
chiao would, he said, have meant allowing their armies to march at 
will over Chinese territory, a humiliation which ‘no country in the 
w^orld wdth the least self-respect could accept’. Then the speaker 
reviewed the successive stages of Japanese penetration in China — 
the seizure of the four North-Eastern Provinces, the conditions 
imposed by the Tangku Truce and finally the threat to the ancient 
capital of China. 

If [he said] we allows the bridge to be occupied by force, the Peiping of 
to-day wdll become a second Mukden . . . and what is to prevent Nanking 
becoming a second Peiping ? . , . If w e aUow one inch more of our terri- 
tory to be lost we shall be guilty of an unpardonable crime against our 
rac^. 

fUiina, General Chiang continued, still hoped for peace, but there 
wore certain minimum conditions which must be observed in any 
settlement. These conditions were the preservation of China’s 
territorial and sovereign rights, no alteration in the status of the 
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Hopei-Chahar Political Council, no removal, through outside pressure, 
of local Government officials, and no restrictions on the dispositions 
of the Twenty -Ninth Army. At the same time he w arned his listeners 
that, if war came, it would mean fighting to the bitter end and that 
they must realize the extent of the sacrifice which this would involve. 

The impression left the Generalissimo’s speech was tliat he did 
not w^ish to slam the door upon a peaceable settlement, and was 
anxious to restrain the war party in China from precipitating a clash, 
but that he had come to the })oint of setting an explicit and irrevocable 
limit to concessions to Japan. 

The position at the beginning of the third week in July was, there- 
fore, that, in the North, the Japanese had extorted from the Political 
Council in Peiping an acquiescence in their terms, and were waiting 
to see whether the troops of the Tw'enty -Ninth Army would accept 
the Council’s orders and withdraw from Hopei, while in Nanking they 
w^ere still trying to cow’ the Central Government into non-interference. 
The Chinese Government on their side were still playing for j)eace 
up to the last moment, but were taking a firm stand on their inalien- 
able right to be treated as the supreme authority in Cliina and to 
have the final word in any arrangement concerning the affairs of the 
northern provinces. As for the military situation, sporadic outbursts 
of fighting on a small scale were continuing to occur at various j)oints 
in the Peiping neighbourhood. The Japanese had reinforced their 
North China army with troops brought from both Japan and ‘Man- 
chukuo’, while a considerable force of Chinese Central Government 
troops had been transferred towards the Hopei border, and small 
detachments had reached points within tw enty miles of the Japanese 
positions at Fengtai on the Peiping-Tientsin railway. 

The development of the situation during the four days 2l8t~2oth 
July gave better hope of a peaceful settlement. The recalcitrant 
Thirty-Seventh Division, whose retirement from the vicinity of Pei- 
ping had been one of the chief stipulations in the Sung-Katsuki 
agreement, began to withdraw % and some tw^o thousand men actually 
left Peiping for Paoting in the south. On the 24th, moreover, the 
Nanking Government, as mentioned already, gave their adherence 
to the conditions for a settlement which had been arranged w ith 
General Sung Cheh-yuan. Fighting round Peiping came to a stop. 
Large reinforcements from Japan which had arrived off Tangku on 
the 22nd were kept on board ship instead of being disembarked, and 
the Tokyo ‘war bulletins’ expressed the confidence of the Japanese 
War Office in an early settlement of the whole dispute. 

It thus still seemed possible at this juncture that the two national 
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Governments might effect an understanding which would avert war. 
But on both sides the hands of the responsible statesmen were being 
forced by the military on the spot. On the Japanese side the North 
China Garrison showed a determination not to allow relations to 
be restored until they had duly chastised the despised Chinese troops 
which had dared to oppose them ; and through their delegate, Colonel 
Wachi, who was summoned to Tokyo for consultation, they pressed 
on the Government the view that no satisfactory settlement could 
be made until ‘effective measures had been taken against Chiang 
Kai-shek On the Chinese side there was the Twenty -Ninth Army 
to be taken into account. General Feng Chih-an, the Commander of 
the Thirty-Seventh Division, and many of the junior officers were 
clearly bent on resistance, and the troops showed a marked reluctance 
to complete the withdrawal from the Lukouchiao area which had 
been agreed upon, although there was no evidence of positive dis- 
obedience to orders. 

Exposed on the one side to the relentless pressure of the Japanese, 
and threatened, on the other, with insubordination among his own 
junior officers. General Sung Cheh-yuan was fast impaled on the 
horns of a dilemma. His attempts to curb the impatience of the 
Japanese garrison troops by insisting that the Chinese withdrawal 
should be conducted in a manner which would give the appearance 
of being voluntary were met only by fresh demands for the speeding 
up of the movement. In the meantime the arrival from Nanking 
of the Vice-Chief of the General Staff, General Hsiung Pin, ostensibly 
for the purpose of obtaining particulars concerning the actual terms 
of the recent agreement, helped to increase the friction ; for the 
Japanese believed, or pretended to believe, that his real pimpose 
was to incite the Twenty-Ninth Army to further resistance. Thus 
the intransigence of the military men on the spot defeated the last 
faint chance of restoring the situation, w hich from this time, namely 
the beginning of the last week of July, took a swdft and decided turn 
for the worse. 

On the evening of the 25th July a company of Japanese infantry 
sent to Langfang (a railway station about halfway between Peiping 
and Tientsin), allegedly for the purpose of repairing a military tele- 
phone line cut by the Chinese, were, according to the Japanese state- 
ment, treacherously attacked while eating their dinner by Chinese 
troops belonging to the Thirty -Eighth Division stationed at Tientsin. 
The Chinese account of the incident w^as that thirteen hundred Japa- 
nese troops attempted to detrain at Langfang and that, when the 
Chinese troops refused to permit this, the Japanese oj)ened the attack. 
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The Chinese force was defeated after an intensive Japanese bombard- 
ment from the air. At the same time fighting broke out anew at Wan- 
ping. On the following day General Katsuki presented an ultimatum 
blaming the Chinese for the recent incidents and demanding that 
their troops should withdraw from Lukouchiao by noon on the 
27th July, and that the whole of the Thirty -Seventh Division should 
retire across the Yungting River, as a first step to being transferred 
to Paoting. In the event of non-compliance wdth these demands the 
Japanese Army would take ‘any action which it might deem appro- 
priate 

Meanwhile trouble broke out in Peiping itself. At 7 p.m. on the 
26th July several hundred Japanese troops who had been sent from 
Fengtai nominaIlj% at least, as reinforcements for the Embassy 
Guard arrived at the south-west gate of the city. The Chinese 
officer at the gate at first refused them admission, but later the gate 
was opened and the Japanese began to march in. W hat happened 
next was, as usual, the subject of conflicting reports. The Japanese 
declared that, when only a few of their troops had entered, the Cliinese 
soldiers suddenly closed the gate and attacked those who had ]>ene- 
trated into the city, most of whom were killed, since their comrades 
outside had no means of helping them. The Chinese affirmed tliat 
the firing was started by the Japanese. Two days later the Japanese 
carried out an intensive air bombardment of the Chinese canton- 
ments to the south and west of Peiping, the so-called Nanyuan and 
Hsiyuan, and drove out the Twenty-Ninth Army troops which were 
in occupation, 

^ In order to make the course of events clearer it may be well to (les(;rihe 
the disposition of the Chinese troops in the North China area. Of the four 
divisions under the command of General Sung Cheh-yuan, the Thirty -Seventh 
Division, which was involved in the early engagements, had been stationed 
in Peiping and in the various military cantonments (known as yuan) situatf'd 
on three sides of the city. At the time in question this division was in the 
process of being transferred, to meet Japanese demands, to Paoting in Hopei 
Province about seventy miles to the south. The Ilundred-and-Thirty-Second 
Division, with its head-quarters at Paoting, was being brought up to replace 
the Thirty-Seventh, and had taken over, at Nanyuan, the cantonment south 
of Peiping. The Thirty-Eighth Division was, as stated above, at Tientsin, 
where it was separated from Peiping by the Japanese troops stationed along 
the railway. The Hundred and Forty-Third Division was in C'haliar, whose 
governor was its commander. These four divisions constituted the Twenty- 
Ninth Army. In addition to these troops there were at Paoting some fragments 
of Chang Hsueh-liang’s old ‘North-Eastern Army’, which had recently been 
transferred to Central Government control. Lastly there was the vanguard 
of the forces sent north from Nanking, which, by General Sung Cheh-yuan’s 
orders, remained halted for the most part in the southern part of Hopei 
province. 
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A statement issued by the Chinese Embassy in London on the 
26th July charged the Japanese military with deliberately fomenting 
incidents at a time when Nanking had already agreed to the ^extreme 
and provocative terms’ arranged with General Sung,^ and attributed 
to them the intention of imposing a new set of heavy demands designed 
to divorce Hopei and Chahar from the rest of China. In support of 
this interpretation of the incidents of the 25th-27th July there was 
the obvious fact that, although Langfang was one of the points 
specified in the Boxer Protocol as a station for foreign troops, the 
action of the Japanese in sending troops to occupy it at this particular 
moment, and still more the attempt to enter Peiping, was inviting 
trouble. Moreover, the ultimatum presented to General Sung laid 
down conditions which were scarcely capable of fulfilment in the 
time allowed. It seemed at least very probable that the North 
China Garrison, which by now had its forces disposed in strategic 
positions interspersed between the various Chinese divisions, had 
resolved to inflict a crushing blow before any Central Government 
reinforcements could arrive on the scene. Already on the 25th it 
had been announced by the Minister for War in Tokyo that, in view 
of the recalcitrance of the Chinese troops in North China, the Japanese 
Army had resolved on ‘punitive action’. What this meant became 
evident when on the morning of the 27th the Japanese annihilated 
by aerial attack a detachment of Chinese troops at Timgchow which 
had for some time been isolated there and, though short of rations, 
had refused to retire, and when on the next day they bombed, as 
already related, the troops at Nanyuan and Hsi 5 man. At midnight 
on the 27th Colonel Matsui handed to General Sung a formal notice 
of the Japanese Army’s intention to take ‘independent action ade- 
(juate to cope with the situation’, declaring at the same time that 
the attack on Japanese troops at the south-west gate of Peiping was 
an unforgivable insult, and warning the Chinese troops to evacuate 
Peiping immediately in order to save the city from being involved in 
hostilities. 

This was followed by a general onslaught upon the Chinese positions 
north and south of Peiping, as well as at Langfang and Fengtai. 
The scattered and uncoordinated detachments of the Twenty -Ninth 
Army were quickly overwhelmed and compelled to retreat after 

^ To quote again from Mr. Kawakamfs Japan in ChinUy as a mouthpiece 
for the Japanese view; ‘It [the agreement of Nanking] was too late. Nanking 
itself had cast the die. It had virtually said to the Japanese: “Come on and 
iight if you dare.“ It was evident that this eleventh-hour overture was made 
merely for foreign consumption — to clothe with plausibility the pretence that 
China wanted peace.’ 
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suffering some fifteen thousand casualties. Greneral Sung, though 
he had posted a proclamation in Peiping announcing his determina- 
tion to resist, found his position untenable, especially in view of the 
defection of Shih Yu-san, the commander of the Peace Preservation 
Corps. He handed over the Chairmanship of the Hopei-Chahar 
Council to the Mayor of Tientsin, and left for Paoting. Peiping itself 
was thus spared the horrors of bombardment and assault. 

xA.lthough successful round Peiping, the Japanese Army was taken 
by surprise through the revolt of two battalions of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Corps at Tungchow in their own ‘ puppet state ’ of East Hopei 
on the day after the bombing by Japanese aeroplanes of the regular 
troops in that town. The small Japanese garrison left there was 
overwhelmed, and for two days the mutineers held possession of the 
city. Beside the garrison, most of the Japanese and Korean civilian 
inhabitants were massacred, while the Chairman of the ‘ autonomous 
Government’, Yin Ju-keng, was himself severely wounded, but 
managed to reach safety. The rebellious troops were quelled by 
Japanese reinforcements, with some aid from the other local forces 
which had remained loyal to Japan. 

The tables were also turned on the Japanese at Tientsin, where the 
local Paoantui attacked the Japanese Concession, the aerodrome and 
the railway stations on the 29th July. The Japanese for some time 
barely managed to hold their oum, and it took several days of severe 
street fighting, accompanied by air bombing, before they regained 
control. In the course of their operations the buildings of Nankai 
University were shelled and burned, on the charge (which the Chinese 
denied) that they were being used by Chinese armed forces. 

The repulse of the Twenty-Ninth Army from the environs of Peiping 
marked the beginning of general Sino-Japanese hostilities. Although 
no Central Government troops had as yet been involved, and though 
the Japanese still spoke of a ‘ localization ’ of the conflict, the bitter 
feeling aroused among the Chinese people made it impossible for 
the Nanking Government to remain passive in face of the forcible 
expulsion of Chinese troops and the imminent establishment of 
Japanese military and political control in North China. Chiang 
Kai-shek, on the 29th July, declared that negotiations for peace 
were now no longer possible, unless Japan recognized the minimum 
conditions which he had laid down in his speech of the 19th. Local 
settlements, he said, would not be considered, as relations with Japan 
were a national affair. The Japanese at the same time began the 
evacuation of their nationals not only from northern cities, but also 
from places along the middle and upper Yangtse. Their Concession 
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at Hankow was abandoned on the 6th August in order to avoid a 
clash in which the Japanese would have been hopelessly out- 
numbered, and Chinese police took control of the Concession. The 
Japanese communities also left Changsha, Canton and Amoy. The 
first clash between the forces of Japan and those of the Chinese Central 
Government occurred on the 3rd August, when Japanese aircraft 
bombed troops proceeding by train to Nankow in order to defend 
the pass. 

From this point the record of the development of hostilities in 
the North will be continued in a separate section. 


(iii) The Course of the War in China 

( a ) The Japanese Advance in North China and 
Inner Mongolia 

The defeat of the Chinese Twenty-Ninth Army and the conquest of 
the Peij)ing-Tientsin area by the Japanese forces marked the end of 
the preliminary stage of the Si no- Japanese hostilities of 1 937. Japan 
had achieved her expressed intention of avenging the Lukouchiao 
‘insult’. She still ])rofessed to desire to see the dispute 'localized’ ; 
but, even if the wish was sincere, matters had already passed beyond 
the point at which 'localization’ was possible. Chinese forces had 
been moved from Suiyuan into Chahar and had occuj)ied the Nankow 
Pass twenty miles north of Peiping, while from the vsouth troops had 
been sent up the Pei[)iiig“Hankow Railw ay as far as Paoting in Hopei, 
so that the Japanese w ere faced w ith a concentration of enemy forces 
on both their front and their flank. 

In an interview^ w hich he gave to Press correspondents on the 12th 
August, General Katsuki spoke of the inevitability of these Chinese 
troop movements leading to an extension of the sphere of conflict, and 
admitted that he personally w^ould prefer to take the offensive before 
the enemy’s concentration was complete, although for the time he 
was under instructions to use restraint in the hope of a peaceful settle- 
nient. He had, as a matter of fact, already on the previous day begun 
an attack on the Naiikow’ Pass, and, even before fighting broke out 
at Shanghai on the 1 3th, it was obvious that the last hope of a ‘loca- 
lized ’ war had vanished. 

Released now from the leash, the Japanese forces in North China 
were at liberty to pursue the objectives at which they had long 
been aiming, namely the establishment of Japanese control over the 
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northern provinces and the extension westward of ‘the Mongolian 
corridor'. Their choice of method was largely governed, however, by 
the physical features of the areas in question, and the account to be 
given of the North China military operations will be made clearer to 
the reader by a short description of the geographical setting. 

The scene of the North (.’hina campaigns of 1937 falls into three 
natural divisions : the great plain, a region of high mountains flanking 
the plain on the west, and on the north and north-west the Mongolian 
plateau with a fringe of broken hill country where it drops down to 
the plain. To take these divisions singly, the great plain of North 
China extends from Peiping nine hundred miles southward, broaden- 
ing as it goes, and merging eventually into the Yangtse delta region. 
The plain is traversed b}^ rivers and streams, of which the beds, owing 
to immense deposits of silt, tend to rise above the lev el of the sur- 
rounding country, making the prevention of disastrous floods de})en- 
dent upon the proper maintenance of dikes. The Yellow River, which 
was at first presumed to mark the limit at which the Japanese were 
aiming, is the chief of these natural obstacles. Apart from cart-tracks 
and a few' recently constructed unmetalled roads for motor traffic, 
there w ere in 1937 tw'o main lines of communication which afforded 
natural avenues of advance. First there was the Tientsin-Pukow' 
Railway, running from the northern seaport through Tsinan and 
Suchow to Pukow' on the Yangtse. Second, there was the P 0 i))ing-~ 
Hankow line, which passed through Paoting, the capital of Hopei 
Province, and through Shihchiachuang, the junction of a branch rail- 
way to Taiyuan in Shansi, crossed the Yellow River to Chengchow' 
and ran on to Hankow. South of the Yellow River ran the only 
lateral line of communication, the Lunghai Railw ay . It was to cover 
this line and the crossings of the Yellow River that the main Chinese 
lines of defence in North China were designed.^ 

On the west of the North China plain lie the loess highlands of 
Shansi, separated only by the Yellow River valley from the mountains 
of Honan farther south. An invader coming from the east and wish- 
ing to penetrate this mountainous region and to reach Taiyuan, the 
capital of Shansi, and the valley of the Fen River in which it lies, would 
be restricted to two main routes. He must descend from Tatung in 
the north by a road which passes over lofty mountains, along w hich 
was built the Inner Great Wall, by way of the Yenmen, Pinghsiang 
and Juyuehkou Passes ; he must thence traverse open country to 
Taichow, and finally he must surmount the Hsinkou range, which 

^ See pp. 233-4 for a survey of Chinese railway communications in connexion 
with the war. 
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merges in the east into the still higher range of Wutaishan. The other 
route is from Western Hopei following the railway from Shihchia- 
chuang and leading through the diiBcult and easily defensible Niang- 
tzukuan Pass. Apart from the lure of the coal and iron deposits 
of Shansi, the Japanese had decisive strategic reasons for invading 
Shansi province, for so long as any considerable Chinese force re- 
mained unsubdued within its borders an advance into ('entral China 
down the Peiping-Hankow Railway, running, as this did, very near to 
the Shansi border, would be exposed to guerrilla attacks from the 
highlands. Furthermore, the conquest of Shansi would open the way 
to the invasion of its western neighbour, Shensi, and to an attack on 
the section of the Lunghai Railway between Tungkuan and Loyang. 
It was no accident that the sternest fighting of the northern cam- 
paign took j)lace in Shansi. 

To the north-west of Hojxji and Shansi lies the Inner Mongolian 
Plateau, accessible from Peiping through the Nankow Pass and the 
city of Kalgan, along which route runs the Peiping-Suiyuan railway 
terminating at Paotow, some five himdi-ed miles from Peiping. From 
Dolonor, on the North Chahar-‘ Manchukuo ’ boundary, caravan 
routes extended fanwise to Kalgan, to Pailingmiao and to Kweihua 
in Suixman, routes easily traversable by cavalry and mechanized 
forces. The control which the Japanese already exercised in North 
( -hahar and the help to be looked for from the Mongols could be put 
in the balance against the initial difficulty of forcing a passage through 
the Nankow Pass. 

The only remaining geographical feature which need be taken into 
account is the Shantung Peninsula on the east, with its central Tuassif 
of low mountains protruding into the plain. Unlike the western 
mountainous region. Shantung offered no retreat into an impregnable 
hinterland, since it was o{)en to attack from the coast by an enemy 
holding the sea. In the event the Chinese took little or no advantage 
of the strategic possibilities of the Shantung mountains, and serious 
fighting within the borders of the province was confined to the low- 
lying regions and formed part of the campaign which was fought on 
the gieat plain. 

The two national forces w hich faced each other in this North China 
area — roughly equal in size and population to France and Germany 
combmed — were very unequal in numbers, equipment and training. 
On the Chinese side the total number of troops under arms when the 
conflict began was estimated to be a little below tw^o million. Of these 
approximately one-tenth consisted of General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
‘t^entral Divisions’, who were the backbone of the national forces of 
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China, being for the most part well trained with the help of German 
instructors, well officered, sound in morale and reasonably well fur- 
nished with up-to-date equipment. The Kwangsi Army, about one 
hundred thousand strong, constituted another body of i*elatively 
efficient and well-disciplined troops. A similar number of troops of 
the ex-Communist forces now formed the Eighth Route Army, a 
hardened veteran force, highly mobile and with many years’ experi- 
ence of mountain guerrilla warfare, but quite inadequately equipped. 
Tlie rest of China’s forces was composed of the various provincial 
armies, varying in quality, but generally speaking poorly trained and 
led and commanded by general officers whose loyalty to Nanking 
could not be trusted too far, since it had had to stand the strain of 
General Chiang’s policy of strengthening the Central Government 
troops while leaving the provincial forces in a state of calculated 
neglect.^ The proportion of the total Chinese forces which were 
engaged in the North China campaigns of 1937 could not easily be 
determined, but reports indicated that it amounted to about one 
quarter of the whole, that is to say some half a million men. Among 
these were included the w hole of the Eighth Route Army and several 
of the 'Central Divisions’. The great bulk consisted, however, of 
local provincial units, most of the better troops being retained in the 
nearer neighbourhood of the capital and a large part of them occupied 
in the war in the Yangtse Valley. 

Lack of modernized equipment was the greatest handicap w hich 
the Chinese Army had to face. The 'Central Divisions’ were well 
provided with trench mortars, rifles and machine-guns, but many 
provincial units were short of these indispensable w eapons, while they 
were so lacking in the commonest accessories of campaigners that, in 
the case of some of the Shansi troops, the officers did not even possess 
watches. The whole Army was wofully deficient in medium and 
heavy calibre artillery. It possessed only about one thousand efficient 
field pieces in all, with a few heavier German guns which had been 
purchased shortly before hostilities occurred, and almost all of this 
ordnance was concentrated in the hands of the Central Government 
troops. The supply of ammunition was an equally serious problem . At 
the opening of the conflict China had about twenty arsenals cai)able 
of turning out rifles, small-arms ammunition and hand-grenades, but 
for heavier types of weapons, shells, aircraft and oil supplies she was 
almost entirely dependent on outside sources. Even when foreign 

The former Manchurian troops, which at the time of the Sian incident had 
been so clamorous for a united front against Japan, proved the least trust- 
worthy of all, and two of their general officers were executed for treason. 
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supplies were freely obtainable, the variety in the types of the im- 
ported material seriously diminished its practical value. 

Japan, with her well -equipped first-line Army of a quarter of a 
million men, backed by trained reserves of a million and a half, 
possessing a i)owerful Air Force and enjoying complete naval supre- 
macy, was primu facie immensely superior in military strength. In the 
production of weapons and munitions of war, Japan, unlike China, 
was virtually self-sufficient, although she had to import a large pro- 
portion of the raw materials needed for their manufacture. In short, 
Japan, while not reaching the standards in mechanized warfare of the 
greater European Powers, possessed a modem military organization 
of which China had no more than a nucleus. 

The whole of Japan's military strength was not, indeed, available 
for use in China in 1937. Although, free from threats of foreign in- 
vasion, she might safely deplete her garrisons at home, the case was 
not the same in Manchuria, where, as has been mentioned earlier,^ the 
fear of Russian intervention or, it might be, the desire to be in a posi- 
tion to launch an attack on the U.S.S.R. if conditions favoured such a 
course, caused the Japanese military authorities to lock up a very 
large force, accounting for a high proportion of the best units of the 
Army, The number of Japanese troops which, in these circumstances, 
were actually employed in North China in 1937 was variously esti- 
mated at figures between 150,000 and 250,000 men. This inferiority 
in man-power and the difficulties inherent in operating in enemy 
territory were outweighed, however, by the great technical advan- 
tages — enumerated above — which the Japanese enjoyed and which 
enabled them, in the early stages of the war, to crush the resistance of 
the Chinese armies and so to occupy the greater part of the North 
( /hina area which they designed to bring under their control. 

The opening of the campaign was delayed by a typhoon at the 
beginning of August which put an end to the spell of exceptionally hot 
and dry weather from which the country had suffered, and brought 
with it torrential rains which, breaking over Southern Manchuria, 
tlisrupted the Japanese communications so that for the best part of 
a. week no troop trains could travel southward. The rains continued 
to fall heavily throughout the rest of August and most of September 
and flooded large stretches of country in Hopei, Honan and Shantung, 
hampering the movement of the Japanese mechanized forces operat- 
ing on the great plain and throwing both sides back on the use of 
boats for transport. 

In the meantime, however, the Japanese were pushing ahead 
^ See above, p. 163. 
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vigorously in the direction of the Mongolian plateau. The attack on 
the Nankow Pass began, as has already been mentioned, on the 1 1th 
August, and on the next day the railway station at the foot of the 
pass was stormed and taken. The difficult terrain, the heavy rains 
and the stubborn resistance of the Chinese troops in the pass delayed 
the Japanese advance, and the Great Wall, which crossed the top of 
the pass, presented a temporary physical obstacle.^ Press correspon- 
dents who observed the fighting on the spot described the devastating 
effects of modern artillery upon the solid masonry of the Wall. 

The resistance was finally overcome by a Japanese fianking move- 
ment to the west and by the dramatic arrival at Kalgan, on the Mon- 
golian side of the pass, of a detachment of the Kwantung Army, 
which, starting from Dolonor, had made a forced march of two hundred 
miles across Chahar and by its unex|)ected api)earance on the scene 
caused the local (Chinese garrison to retreat into Shansi and the troops 
in the Nankow Pass itself to withdraw hurriedly, leaving the j)ass 
entirely in Japanese hands. By the beginning of September the 
Japanese had gained control of the railway line as far as Kalgan, and 
from then onwards they and their Mongol allies met with no further 
effective resistance in this theatre of war. On the 3rd September the 
Japanese entered the city of Tatung in Northern Shansi, another 
hundred miles farther west along the railway ; the local Chinese com- 
mander offered no resistance and subsequently expiated his failure 
by facing a firing squad. At Tatung the Japanese Army divided; 
one force moved southwards towards the Shansi mountain passes 
with Taiyuan as their goal, while another column, supported by the 
forces of Prince Teh and of General Li Shou-hsin, pressed on into 
Suiyuan. At the beginning of October the latter force took Pailing- 
miao, which readers of the Survey will recall as the scene of General 
Fu Tso-yi’s victory in the previous year,^ and on the 16th October the 
Japanese Army entered Paotow, the western terminus of the Suiyuan 
Railway, 507 miles from Peiping. With remarkable swiftness and at 
small cost the Japanese Army had attained one of its main objectives, 
the conquest of Inner Mongolia. 

The Mongolian campaign bore fruit for the Japanese in another 
direction. Through their capture of the Nankow Pass they had re- 
moved any danger of the Chinese cutting their communications from 
the north-west, and had set themselves free for the advance south - 

^ It was one of the curiosities of liistoiy that the Great Wall, which had been 
built to protect China from incursions from Mongolia, was now being used by 
the Chinese as a rampart against an enemy approaching from the south. 

^ See the Survey for 1936, p. 916. 
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ward along the Peiping-Hankow and the Tientsin-Pukow Railways, 
which was to be their principal war operation. Here they had to reckon 
with two bodies of Chinese troops, those which had been driven from 
Tientsin and its neighbourhood and had since then fallen back some 
thirty-five miles south to Machang, and the rest of the Twenty -Ninth 
Army who, reinforced by other units of the old kuomincMm and by 
some ex-Manchurian troops, were now holding the line of the Yung- 
ting River fifteen miles to the south-east of Peiping, with their left 
flank extending into the Western Hills. The Japanese launched their 
first attack on the Chinese right flank at Machang, which was taken 
on the 11th September. Then General Terauchi, who became Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Japanese Army in North China on the 15th 
September, attempted an enveloping movement. A Japanese column 
moved across country from Machang with the aim of rolling up the 
Chinese front along the Yungting River, w hile a second force made a 
determined onslaught against the Chinese left wing. But the rapid 
retreat of the (.'hinese main body, covered by a stubborn resistance 
on the part of the rearguards and aided by the sodden state of the 
country, foiled the Japanese hope of a victory on the Tannenberg 
model. The series of actions which these operations entailed ended 
on the 18th October with the Chinese in retreat dowm both rail- 
ways, after they had lost in the fighting about six thousand killed. 
Paoting, the capital of Hopei, w^as occupied by the Japanese on the 
24th Se}>tember. 

In the Peiping-Hankow^ Railway area the Chinese now made their 
stand along the Puto River in front of the railway junction of Shih- 
chiachuang, in order to defend the passes into Shansi. There they 
established themselves along a forty-mile line, protected by the 
swollen river and by previously constructed entrenchments. Once 
more General Terauchi attempted an enveloping movement on the 
typical German plan. While the Japanese right wing fought its way 
across the Puto River and turned the Chinese left flank, another Japa- 
nese force crossed one hundred and twenty miles of Central Hopei, 
] tartly in boats, appeared on the Chinese right wing and caused it 
rapidly to crumple. With both flanks gone the Chinese centre around 
8hihchiachuang collapsed. On the 10th October the Japanese entered 
Shihchiachuang. Their efforts to surround their enemy in the field had 
again failed, but they had put an end to the Chinese defence of Hopei 
and they had now little resistance to meet in their further pro- 
gress down the Peiping-Hankow Railway into Northern Honan. In 
November, however, the movement came to a standstill owing to 
the withdrawal of troops from this front, some to take part in the 
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drive on Nanking, and others to proceed to the help of the hard- 
pressed contingent in Shansi. The relics of the Chinese Twenty - 
Ninth Army had now betaken themselves away from the railway 
to Taming, a country town in South-Eastern Hopei, which they 
made a centre for raids on the Japanese communications, until they 
were driven out by a Japanese column which took Taming in mid- 
November. 

The succession of easy victories which gave the Japanese possession 
of the lowland province of Hopei stands in sharp contrast to the pro- 
longed and desperate struggle which they were being comj)elled to 
wage in the mountains of Shansi. Of the alternative routes into this 
province which have already been described, it was by the northein 
avenue that the Japanese, after their capture of Tatung at the begin- 
ning of September, endeavoured first to reach Taiyuan. When the 
Japanese force from Mongolia reached the Yenmen and neighbouring 
passes, it came into conflict not only with the untrustworthy Shansi 
provincial levies, but also with the Eighth Route Army, which under 
Chu Teh had crossed the Yellow River from the neighbouring province 
of Shensi to assist in the defence of Shansi, and which found itself 
operating in mountainous regions well suited to the mobile tactics for 
which it had become famous. At the end of September a Japanese 
division, which had advanced into the most easterly of the passes, 
was badly cut up by the Communist forces. The Japanese centre and 
right succeeded, however, in crossing the mountain barrier at Juyueh- 
kou and compelled the Chinese to fall back to the next line of defence 
along the Hsinkou range. In their advance they left part of the 
Eighth Route Army in their rear. This force having been joined by 
Central Government troops with artillery and aircraft, the Chinese 
opened a general offensive. The forces which had retreated now 
attacked the Japanese front, while the Communists in the rear cut 
their communications with Tatung. For some days in October the 
Japanese Army w^as threatened wdth destruction. It eventually saved 
itself after stubborn resistance and after a relieving force from Tatung 
had fought its way through to its assistance. Its attack on Taiyuan 
from the north had, however, been brought to a halt for the time 
being. 

There remained the alternative route from Western Hopei through 
the Niangtzukuan Pass, and this had been laid open by the Chinese 
defeat at Shihchiachuang which has already been mentioned. On 
the 13th October the Japanese began their advance into the defile, 
but the natural difficulties, combined with a spirited Chinese defence, 
rendered futile the attempt to carry the pass by direct assault. Pur- 
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suing their customary tactics, the Japanese sent troops to outflank 
the pass from the south. This detachment, after traversing country 
in which, as a Japanese officer remarked, ‘even monkeys would find 
an advance difficult’, fought its way to the rear of the Chinese 
defenders, who had to abandon their positions on the 26th October. 
The capture of the pass enabled the Japanese Army from Hopei to 
debouch into the Taiyuan plain and to co-operate with their com- 
rades who had tried to get in from the north in attacking the Chinese 
forces at Hsinkou. The Chinese Army gave way under the dual 
assault and retroatod southwards. A devoted garrison, reported to 
be under the command of Fu Tso-yi, was left, however, to hold the 
capital to the last. They refused the call to surrender, and the 
Japanese were obliged to breach the walls with their artillery and to 
take Taiyuan by storm . This they accomplished on the 9th November. 
The Chinese garrison was practically annihilated and a large part of 
the town destroyed. The fall of the provincial capital did not, however, 
leave the Japanese in unchallenged control of Shansi. Their lines of 
supply from Tatung and Shihchiachiiang were constantly raided, and 
C.V)mmunist forces, which had established themselves in the fastnesses 
of Wutaishan, maintained guerrilla attacks upon them in both Shansi 
and Hoi>ei. Thus harassed, the Japanese trooj)s, weakened by the 
drafting of men to take part in the ojK^rations against Nanking, could 
for some time do little more than stand on the defensive in the larger 
towns, undertaking occasional retaliatory excursions into the country- 
side, and it was not till the end of the year that the province as a 
whole was in effective Jaymnese occupation. 

We must now turn from the developments in the west to those in 
the east and consider the course of events in Shantung. After the fall 
of Machang the Japanese advanced down the Tientsin-Pukow line in 
early October and crossed the provincial border into Shantung. They 
met with little serious resistance in this region, but were still much 
hampered by the floods which covered almost the whole of the area 
between the sea and the railway as far down as the delta of the Yellow 
River, as well as a strip of territory on the w est of the railroad. These 
great inundations were due partly to the weather, which, as already 
stated, w^as abnormally wet, but partly also to deliberate breaching of 
the dikes. In November the Japanese reached the Yellow River 
opposite Tsinan, the capital city of Shantung. They were naturally 
anxious to avoid the use of force in the seizure of a province in w hich 
there were such large Japanese economic interests, and they doubtless 
hoped that the Governor, General Han Fu-chu, would either join 
them or at least remain neutral. In fact, General Han, while repeating 
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his professions of loyalty to Nanking, offered no effective resistance. 
He and his army of sixty thousand men were not, however, the only 
factor to be considered : General Yu Hsueh-chung, formerly Governor 
of Kansu, who had been moved to Shantung in consequence of his 
dubious attitude during the Sian affair of 1935, had a further force 
of forty thousand men astride the Tsingtao-Tsinan Railway, while 
Admiral Shen Hung-lieh was at Tsingtao itself with five thousand 
marines. 

In pursuance of their local policy of ‘non-provocation’, the J apanese 
refrained also from any attempt to land troops on the exposed sea- 
coast of Shantung. The situation altered, however, in August, when a 
state of high tension arose at Tsingtao through the shooting of two 
Japanese sailors, supposedly by Chinese. The Japanese evacuated 
their nationals, and on the 28th August all the Ja])anese projerty at 
the port, including a considerable number of cotton-mills, w'as sealed 
and an inventory handed to the Chinese authorities, who assumed 
responsibility for its protection. Matters remained in this state until 
the 18th December, wdien, apparently on orders from Nanking, a 
systematic wTecking of Japanese buildings and property in Tsingtao 
was carried out. The textile factories had previously been mined and 
were now soaked in petrol and burned to the ground. Simultaneously 
Japanese collieries at various points in Shantung were destroyed. 
This large-scale sabotage stung the Japanese into action and caused 
their military commanders to undertake the invasion of Shantung, 
upon which till now they had appeared reluctant to enter. The 
Chinese action may, indeed, have been undertaken for this ex])ress 
purpose, that is to say to commit the enemy to a campaign in this 
region so as to distract him from the threatened descent upon Canton, 
though a sufficiently plausible motive could be found in the natural 
desire to retaliate for the ruthless destruction of Chinese cotton -mills 
at Shanghai, Wusih and other industrial centres in the Yangtse valley 
which the Japanese had wrought shortly before. 

The Japanese Army, which, as already related, had halted on the 
Yellow River opposite Tsinan, now advanced and, despite the de- 
struction of the railway bridge, managed to cross the river and so 
forced its way into the Shantung capital on the 28th December. From 
here one Japanese column followed down the Tientsin-Pukow railway, 
while another pushed on through the heart of the province towards 
Tsingtao, where the Chinese, who had completed the destruction 
of Japanese property, now proceeded to wreck their own dry docks, 
repair-shops and public utilities in accordance with the policy of 
leaving nothing of value to the invader. In face of the Japanese 
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advance Generals Han^ and Yu retreated, and on the 10th January, 

1 938, Japanese naval forces made an unopposed landing at Tsingtao, 
from which the Chinese municipal authorities had already fled, and a 
week later the land forces from Tsinan also arrived at the port. Thus 
in a very short time the whole of Northern and Central Shantung had 
been overrun by the Japanese. It was only at this juncture, when the 
local Chinese armies had fled and seasoned Kwangsi divisions were 
despatched to the scene of action, that the Chinese opposition began 
which was to lead to that fierce struggle in the southern part of the 
j)rovince which was to become the outstanding feature of the war in 
the spring of 1938. 

Four months of fighting in North China had left the Japanese 
masters, in the military sense, of the coveted five northern provinces: 
(^hahar, Suiyuan, Hopei, Shansi and Shantung. The Chinese armies, 
for their part, though evicted, had eluded encirclement and escaped 
total destruction. Despite susi>ected treachery on the part of several 
of the Generals, there had been no large defections such as had been 
freely predicted when the war began, and the Chinese had shown 
themselves capable of a degree of national discipline and cohesion 
in face of a national enemy which wa« in marked contrast with the 
disunion and regional jealousies for w’hich the history of the previous 
tw o decades had made their country notorious. Meanwhile, the size of 
the area from which the Chinese troops had been driven gave no fair 
criterion of the extent of the real success of the Japanese in their plans 
for gaining control in North China. Their advance had been virtually 
confined to the main lines of railway and waterway, and the vast 
intervening stretches still sheltered Chinese military groups which 
remained a standing menace to the invader’s communications. The 
guerrilla tactics of the Communists, which have been mentioned in 
connexion w ith the fighting in Shansi, were later adopted by other 
Chinese forces, and towards the end of the year raids behind the 
Japanese lines became a regular feature of the war. The whole of 
the hill country from the Peiping-Hankow Railway to Wutaishan 
and from a point near the Peiping-Suiyuan Railway to Tangshan, 
t wenty miles south-w^est of Peiping, remained in the power of the 
Communists, who were reported to have established a Government 
of their own at Wutaishan. From this base they sent out raiding 
parties and organized bands of partisans among the peasantry of 
Hopei and the adjacent provinces. Consequently effective control by 

* Han Fu-chu was subsequently arrested for disobeying orders to resist and 
for abandoning Shantung to the enemy. Found guilty on these charges, he was 
executed at Wuchang on th€ 24th January, 1938. 
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the Japanese was confined to strips along the railway, and only forces 
of considerable size, accompanied by aircraft, dared venture far into 
the interior. In most places the local authorities had fled before the 
invader, and such administration and maintenance of order as existed 
was carried on very largely under Communist direction, though nomi- 
nally, at least, on behalf of the Central Government. In the country 
districts there was, in fact, very little visible evidence of the establish- 
ment of Japanese civil control, direct or indirect. In the large centres 
the case was, of course, different. There the Japanese at a fairly early 
date took in hand the creation of new civil regimes acting under their 
own auspices. An account of the results of their efforts in this direc- 
tion will be given later. ^ 

(b) The Outbreak of Fighting in Shanghai 

In the spring of 1932 Shanghai had been the scene of a fierce con- 
flict between Japanese and Chinese troops. When the fighting ceased 
the problem of securing the city against a repetition of such a disaster 
had exercised the minds of the representatives of neutral interests in 
that great international emporium. The Japanese themselves — 
whose 20,000 residents gave them a large stake in the International 
Settlement — attached great importance to the establishment of a 
demilitarized zone round the city in order to lessen the risk of its 
becoming involved in any future hostilities. A Japanese proposal for 
a Round Table Conference of the interested Powers to discuss ques- 
tions arising out of the situation at Shanghai, w hich had been mooted 
at the meeting of the League of Nations Assembly on the 3rd March, 
1932, had failed to receive the support of the other Powers owing to 
the fact that the Japanese showed their intention to limit the scope 
of discussion to the problem of Shanghai, whereas the Chinese would 
only consent to participate in a Conference which took into con- 
sideration the whole of the Sino- Japanese dispute, including the 
Manchurian question.^ Further Japanese proposals for the creation 
of demilitarized zones, not only at Shanghai but also at other Treaty 
Ports, had met with a cool reception, since they had the appearance 
of an attempt to enlist the co-operation of the other foreign Powers 
in bringing undue pressure to bear on China, and in the autumn of 
1932 the Powers had declined an invitation which they had received 
from the Japanese Government to attend a Conference in Tokyo to 
decide, in the absence of Chinese representatives, the agenda for a 
Round Table Conference at Shanghai such as had been proposed at 

^ See pp. 247-56, below. * See the Survey for 1932, pp. 573 4. 
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Geneva. In the House of Commons at Westminster, on the 26th May, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had announced that no 
conference of this nature could be held in which China did not take 
part. 

The part taken by the Powers in the settlement of the Shanghai 
conflict of January-March 1932 had thus been limited to affording 
the good offices of their local representatives in helping to terminate 
the hostilities in that area by interposing a neutral zone between the 
opposing forces. This was achieved by the agreement of the 5th May, 
1932,' which provided, among other things, for the retirement of the 
Japanese forces to positions within the Settlement and the immobi- 
lization of the Chinese troops behind the line, about twenty kilo- 
metres from Shanghai, to which they had been driven back. 

The Japanese persistently maintained that the 1932 agreement 
had in fact created a i>ermanent demilitarized zone round Shanghai ; 
and the question of the applicability of the agreement to the situation 
which arose in the summer of 1937 lay at the heart of the controversy 
which arose between the Japanese and the Chinese as to which must 
bear the responsibility for the extension of the war to Shanghai, 
whereby the door was finally and irrevocably closed on any possi- 
bility of a local settlement of the conflict in North China, and which 
was, moreover, to subject the vast foreign interests in Shanghai itself 
to incalculable losses. This part of the narrative of the conflict will, 
therefore, oiyen with a brief examination of the 1932 agreement, the 
develo})ment8 which followed its conclusion and the bearing which 
it had on the events of the year under review. 

The provisions of the agreement which are relevant to our purpose 
are Article 2, which required that the Chinese troops should ‘remain 
in their present positions^ j^ending later arrangements upon the estab- 
lishment of normal conditions in the areas dealt with in this agree- 
ment’, and Article 4, which provided for the setting up of a Joint 
Commission, including members representing the participating 
‘friendly Powers The Commission was charged by the terms of the 
agreement with the duty of collaborating in arrangements for re- 
establishing civil control in the evacuated area, and, generally, of 
‘watching in such manner as it deems best’ the carrying out of the 
agreement ; further, the Commission was to call attention to any 
neglect in the performance of the agreement. The Chinese representa- 

* See op, ciL, pp. 511-13. 

* The limit behind which the Chinese troops were required to remain was 
not in the form of a circle drawn round Shanghai, but was a line on the west 
of the city subtending an angle of not more than 45 degrees and corresponding 
to the front held by the Chinese Army at the time. 
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tives had made two reservations when signing the agreement, the 
effect of the first being that nothing therein should imply permanent 
restrictions upon the movement of Chinese troops in Chinese territory, 
and of the second that all municipal functions in the area, including 
that of policing, should remain with the Chinese authorities.^ The 
temporary nature, as intended at the time, of the stipulations con- 
cerning the positions to be occupied by troops could be deduced from 
the language of Article 2, and whatever purpose the Japanese may 
have had at the time to create through the agreement a permanent 
demilitarized zone round Shanghai, it was by no means clear to an 
impartial observer that their later contention that such a zone was 
in existence in 1937 had any solid foundation. 

The situation after the close of the 1932 hostilities obviously hinged 
on the ‘ later arrangements upon the establishment of normal condi- 
tions ' referred to in Article 2, and on the action to be taken by the 
Joint Commission. The foreign representatives on the Joint tbm- 
mission were, however, virtually precluded from initiating an attempt 
to establish the legal position in regard to the stationing of troops in 
the vicinity of Shanghai on a permanent basis, since this would have 
resuscitated the difficulties which had presented themselves at 
Geneva in 1932, and would have raised the question of principle as 
to how far China could justifiably be asked to renounce her freedom of 
military movement in the neighbourhood of a Settlement which a 
foreign Power had used, and could use again, as a shelter and base for 
attack upon Chinese -administered territory. In actual fact, after 1932 
nothing further was done, with or without the help of the friendly 
Powers, to bring about the ‘later arrangements ' contemplated in the 
agreement. The view subsequently taken by the Japanese in regard 
to the failure to reach a stable settlement was set forth in a pamphlet 
issued by the Foreign Affairs Association of Japan on the 25th Octo- 
ber, 1937, wherein it was stated that 

despite Japan’s insistent efforts, the Chinese side, encouraged by the 
laissez-faire attitude of the Participating Friendly Powers, have success- 
fully resisted during the intervening years the Japanese demand for the 
convocation of the Round Table Conference. Thus the Japanese purpose 
of removing Shanghai from the area of any future hostilities has been set 
at naught. 

While the question of demilitarization was left in an ambiguous 
state, the necessary task of re-establishing a force for maintaining 
order in the evacuated area had been taken in hand soon after the 
end of the fighting. The 1932 agreement contemplated the transfer 

^ For the text see op. cit,, p. 512, footnote. 
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of these duties from the evacuating Japanese forces to a body of 
Chinese poKce, and the Chinese Government gave notice without 
delay of the establishment in the evacuated area of a force of special 
constabulary, the Paoantui, or Peace Preservation Corps, which was 
to play an important role in the events of August 1937. From the 
start the Japanese watched the constitution of this new force with a 
certain feeling of suspicion. In answer to their inquiries they had, 
it was understood, received an assurance from the Secretary-General 
of the Municipality of Greater Shanghai (the Peace Preservation 
C'orps was at that time under the authority of the Mayor) that the 
strength of the Corps would not exceed 2,000, that its armament would 
comprise no heavier weapons than revolvers, rifles and machine-guns, 
and, finally, that no regular soldiers would be drafted into its ranks. 
In April 1936 there occurred an important administrative change 
whereby the post of Director of the Peace Preservation Corps was 
transferred from the Mayor to an active military officer, General 
Yang Hu. The result was that when, on the 23rd June, 1937, the 
Japanese formulated objections before the Joint Commission^ to the 
alleged rearming of the Woosung forts at the mouth of the Whangpoo 
River wdthin the demilitarized area, the Mayor, upon being asked for 
a statement, disclaimed all knowledge of the facts. At the same time 
the Chinese delegates on the Commission took the stand that the 
( -hinese authorities were in any case within their rights in carrying 
out refortification, since there was no express provision in the 1932 
agreement prohibiting military w orks in the demilitarized area. The 
Commission as a body declared itself unable to express an opinion 
on the conflict of views. 

The Japanese charges against China of breaches of the 1932 agree- 
ment, which, according to the Japanese, had created a permanent 

^ The Commission had held no meeting since 1932, but in the intervening 
years the Japanese had on several occasions drawn the attention of the Com- 
mission in writing to alleged breaches by China of the agreement, which they 
interpreted in its widest possible sense, to the point of maintaining that it 
prohibited Chinese troops from passing by train through the demilitarized 
zone. The representatives of the other PoTvers had declined to give their sup- 
port to such claims, and the general attitude of the Powers had been that the 
agreement was designed to meet the particular state of affairs existing in 1932 
and had not the nature of a permanent arrangement, but that, on the other 
hand, no useful purpose would be served by bringing about its formal termina- 
tion, seeing that it was capable of enabling the Powers to exercise a restraining 
influence on l>oth parties in the event of a fresh crisis. The Japanese and 
Chinese had their several motives for keeping the agreement in existence — the 
former because it gave them grounds for maintaining the existence of a perma- 
nent demilitarized zone, the latter because it introduced the Powers as a 
potential buffer between themselves and the Japanese. 
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demilitarized zone, included, first, the erection of the Woosung forti- 
fications ; second, the transformation of the Peace Preservation Corps 
into a regular fighting force and its expansion, as was alleged, to a 
strength of 6,500 men ; and — this at a later stage — the movement 
of regular troops, namely the Eighty-Seventh and Eighty-Eighth 
Divisions, into the demilitarized zone. Although unofficial spokes- 
men for China, expressing their views in the Press, answered these 
charges by contending that the 1932 agreement, on the evidence 
of its provisions, had the nature merely of a temporary truce and 
did not support the claim that a demilitarized zone round Shanghai 
still existed in 1937, the Chinese authorities did not rely on this 
argument, but preferred to base their official reply on a counter- 
charge that the Japanese forces had themselves been the first to 
break the agreement. This, declared the Mayor of Greater Shanghai 
when addressing the Joint Commission, had been 'torn to pieces ’ by 
the stationing of Japanese troops in the previous year at a point 
known as the 'Eight Character Bridge’ which lay outside the line 
established by the 1932 agreement, being about half a mile beyond 
the Japanese defence lines and, incidentally, in close proximity to a 
Japanese cemetery. 

Although the alleged violation by China of the 1932 agreement (as 
well as of the Ho-Umetsu Agreement of 1935) was formally adduced 
by the Japanese Government, on the occasion of their refusal to 
participate in the Brussels Conference, as ‘the fundamental cause of 
the aggravation of the present affair’ (i.e. the conflict in (Jhina), and 
although it received great prominence in the whole controversy as 
to which party was responsible for bringing the war to Shanghai, an 
impartial judgment on the question of responsibility could only be 
reached by taking account of wider considerations. 

If the Chinese leaders were justified in assuming that Japan was 
determined on war, they could reasonably claim before the tribunal 
of world opinion that the sheer necessity of self-defence had made any 
restrictions on their freedom of action intolerable, and could demand 
to be held blameless even if they chose for strategic reasons to make 
Shanghai the battlefield. The encroachments of the Japanese naval 
and military authorities upon the police functions of the Municipal 
Council of the International Settlement in the Hongkew and Yangtse- 
poo districts, the erection of a Japanese barracks on the edge of 
Chinese-administered territory with a normal complement of some 
2,000 naval ratings supplied with tanks, and the provocative action in 
which the Japanese military often indulged when conducting local 
mancBuvres had, as a matter of fact, given the Chinese plausible 
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grounds for suspicion that the Japanese authorities were steadily 
building up a position from which to invade Chinese-administered 
territory when occasion required, and at the beginning of August 1937 
the despatch to Shanghai of Japanese naval reinforcements, to which 
reference will be made later could reasonably be interpreted as a 
move in the direction of such an attack. 

The Chinese Government lost no time, in fact, in placing on record 
a warning that, should the Japanese, as anticipated, make use of the 
International Settlement as a base for war operations, the Chinese 
Government would have to regard themselves as absolved from any 
responsibility for the consequences which might ensue for the Settle- 
ment. On the 19th August a spokesman of the Nanking Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs stated that 

before the outbreak of hostilities in Shanghai the Chinese Government 
had already made it clear to the Powers that if the Japanese forces 
should use any part of the International Settlement as a base of opera- 
tions or a place of retreat, the Chinese defensive forces would be com- 
pelled to take all necessary measures against the Japanese combatants 
in the Settlement and that the Chinese Government could not be held 
responsible for the consequences. 

This statement referred to an oral communication which was under- 
stood to have been made to the Ambassadors in Nanking on the 
8th August by a representative of the Waichiaopu, in which it was 
intimated that the Chinese Government entertained no intention 
of launching an attack on the Japanese forces then in Shanghai ; 
sincerely wished that j)eace could be maintained in and round that 
city ; would refrain from attacking the Japanese forces in the exist- 
ing circumstances ; but felt nevertheless that the situation would be 
entirely altered if the Japanese on their side should choose to break 
the peace either by opening an attack — which would immediately 
meet with resistance — or by unjustifiably sending in more forces into 
Shanghai ; in the latter event, it was stated, the Chinese defensive 
forces could not, for strategic reasons, permit the Japanese to consoli- 
date their positions, as they might direct assaults on Chinese forces 
from there. 

In any case, a situation had already developed in North China 
which meant that the two countries were virtually at war, with the 
Japanese as the invading party, and this circumstance alone could 
be held to exculpate the Chinese in any initiative which they might 
take in transferring hostilities to another part of their territory. The 
evidence as to whether, in fact, this initiative was taken by the 

^ See pp. 210 -11, below. 

I P 
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Chinese or by the Japanese must be sought in the succession of events 
which took place in and roimd Shanghai in the second week of 
August, beginning with the ‘Hungjao incident’, to which we must 
now direct our attention. 

On the 9th August two members of the Japanese Naval Landing 
Party^ and a Chinese sentry were shot dead near the Chinese military 
aerodrome at Hungjao about four miles to the west of Shanghai. 
The Japanese version was that the two men were fully within their 
rights in motoring on a municipal ‘outside road since the principal 
victim, Sub-Lieutenant Oyama, had been charged with the duty of 
guarding Japanese nationals in the western district, especially the 
employees in the Japanese cotton-mills — of which, however, there 
were none wdthin two miles of the aerodrome. The Japanese stated 
that only the bluejacket who was driving was armed, and that the 
Chinese sentry was shot in the back with rifle and machine-gun 
bullets by the Chinese themselves. They also laid stress on the state- 
ment that the car was some 200 yards from the entrance to the 
aerodrome. 

The Chinese version of the incident was that the two Japanese had 
attempted to force an entry into the aerodrome, and, on being ])re- 
vented, had fired firsts killing the sentry. It was maintained that 
a revolver had been found by the side of the body of the Sub-Lieuten- 
ant. Both sides professed willingness to adjust the matter through 
diplomatic channels, though the Japanese Naval Landing Party 
prejudged the case by publishing an official statement in which it was 
declared that ‘while assuming a fair and firm attitude, it [the Landing 
Party] will demand that the Chinese authorities bear the responsi- 
bility for this illegal act’. A local investigation was in any event, 
according to Japanese statements, prevented by the action of the 
Chinese authorities in summoning to Nanking the Chinese eye- 
witnesses whose evidence was required. 

The Hungjao incident, as being the first act of violence in the con- 
flict in Central China, was to achieve later a prominence which was 
greater than it deserved on a review of the general facts. Before the 
shooting at the aerodrome took place the Japanese naval authorities 

^ This, even after the landing of international forces at Shanghai in 1927, 
continued to be the designation of the force of Japanese naval ratings which re- 
mained permanently stationed on land in the Hongkew area. Before 1932 the 
stren^h of this force was under one thousand, but it was increased to about 
two thousand after that date. The force was under an independent Admiral’s 
command. 

• For these ‘outside’ or ‘extension’ roads, see the Survey for 1926, p. 370. 
See also the Survey for 1932, pp. 477-8. 
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had already despatched a fleet of fifteen vessels destined for Shang- 
hai, while, on the Chinese side, military headquarters at Nanking 
had apparently begun preparations for sending two divisions of troops 
to the same destination. In the charged atmosphere which events in 
North China had created it was, in fact, becoming almost inevitable 
that the storm should discharge itself in the neighbourhood of Shang- 
hai, where the close juxtaposition of Chinese and Japanese provided 
so many chances for friction. In view of the general situation it 
would be a mistake to seek for a close relation of cause and effect in 
the events which occurred during the four-day interval between the 
Hungjao incident and the outbreak of fighting. 

They were briefly as follows. On the actual day of the incident the 
Japanese naval forces in the Whangpoo River were increased by the 
arrival of ten warships from ports on the Yangt-se where they had 
embarked the Japanese nationals whose evacuation had been ordered 
by the authorities in Tokyo. On the next day, the 10th August, it 
was made known that Vice-Admiral Hasegawa, the Japanese officer 
in command of the Third Fleet, to which the warships stationed at 
Shanghai belonged, had been invested with full authority to deal 
with the situation arising out of the shooting at Hungjao, and on the 
11th he received a reinforcement of fifteen warships, including an 
aircraft carrier, which were reported to have arrived at the anchorage 
with decks cleared for action, though it was stated by the Admiral’s 
Chief -of -Staff that they had been sent solely for protective duties. 
Meanwhile Chinese troops were approaching Shanghai and the 
Japanese authorities on the spot made a formal demand that all 
Chinese military forces, together with the Peace Preservation Corps 
— which they regarded as a military force in disguise — should be 
withdrawn thirty miles from the city, and that all defences erected 
within the ‘demilitarized area’ should be demolished. The Mayor of 
Greater Shanghai, Mr. O. K. Yui, undertook to do his best to secure 
compliance with these demands. However, on the following day 
(the 12th), two picked divisions of Nanking troops reached Shanghai 
and occupied points in Chapei and Kiangwan adjoining the area of 
the International Settlement in which the majority of the twenty 
thousand and more Japanese residents in Shanghai were living. At 
the same time a boom was placed by the Chinese across the Whang- 
poo River a short distance above the French Concession to prevent 
Japanese ships from sailing further up-stream and threatening the 
Kiangnan arsenal and the Shanghai-Hangchow Railway. The 
Japanese authorities thereupon convened a meeting of the Joint 
Commission and protested against the movement of the two Chinese 
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divisions as being a breach of the 1932 agreement. Mr. Yui, who 
represented China on the Commission, having, it seemed, failed in 
his efforts to persuade the higher Chinese authorities to accept the 
Japanese demands of the previous day, now declined further responsi- 
bility; he could do no more, he said, than refer the question to 
Nanking. In face of this impasse the Commission adjourned, after 
having obtained an undertaking from both sides that their troops 
would refrain from firing unless fired upon. Events, it was clear, were 
rapidly passing out of control, and a Japanese Admiralty statement, 
issued in Tokyo, described the situation — which it attributed to 
China’s ‘open and unreserved war-like preparations’ — as ‘so tense 
that a touch may explode it’. 

The explosion actually took place within twenty -four hours and 
in circumstances of such confusion as to make it impossible to say 
where the ‘ touch ’ which brought it about had occurred. At the time, 
that is to say on the 13th August, the strength of the Japanese force 
on land at Shanghai was, according to the reports of foreign Press 
correspondents, between 7,000 and 9,000 men, but this estimate was 
later challenged in an authoritative Japanese statement, which placed 
the figure at no more than 3,500.^ Facing them there were the Chinese 
Eighty-Seventh and Eighty-Eighth Divisions mustering 20,000 to 
30,000 men, as w^ell as the Peace Preservation Corps numbering 
probably about 2,000. Both parties had, as mentioned above, given 
an undertaking not to take the initiative in attacking, but since 
the Chinese had made it plain that they would resist any advance 
by Japanese troops beyond the defence lines of the International 
Settlement, and since the Japanese had declared that the proximity 
of the Chinese forces necessitated their taking defensive measures 
which might involve the occupation of positions outside those lines, 
a clash between the two was already almost a certainty. With this in 
mind, the representatives of the foreign Powers had made an eleventh- 
hour attempt to exclude Shanghai from the scope of hostilities. Two 
days before the outbreak the Ambassadors in Nanking of the 
five principal Powers, Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Germany and Italy, had — according to a statement by Mr. Hirota in 
the Japanese Diet on the 5th September — appealed jointly to the 
representatives of China and Japan to do everything in their power 
to carry out a plan for the exclusion of the city from the area of 
hostilities, and on the following day the Italian representative on the 
Joint Commission had proposed that the defence sector held by the 

^ See the letter printed in The Times of the 28th October, 1937, over the 
signatures of Prince Tokugawa, Viscount Ishii and others. 
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Japanese should be taken over by neutral foreign detachments — a 
proposal which was found impracticable in view of the fact that the 
British and American troops on the spot could not be spared from 
service in their own respective sectors.^ 

(c) The Campaign in the Yangtse Valley and the Capture of 

Nanking 

The conflict in Central China in 1937 fell into two distinct stages: 
a ten weeks’ period of comparatively stationary warfare, while the 
Japanese Army was engaged in expelling the Chinese forces from 
entrenched positions in the immediate vicinity of Shanghai, followed 
by two months of mobile fighting, in which the main battle front 
moved up the valley of the Yangtse, and which culminated in the 
fall of the Chinese capital. The first stage was divided, again, into 
three phases. From the 13th to the 23rd August the Japanese Naval 
Landing Party were acting on the defensive pending the landing of 
reinforcements ; the interval from then till the middle of September 
was occupied by landing operations in the Whangpoo and along the 
shores of the Yangtse ; and during the last phase, w hich lasted till 
the 27th October, the Chinese were being progressively dislodged 
from their positions until finally they broke into a general retreat. 

In the early operations the Japanese profited to a very consider- 
able extent from the existence of the neutral enclave constituted by 
the International Settlement. Hongkew^ and Yangtsepoo, the water- 
side districts of Shanghai, where the principal wharves were situated, 
formed the north-eastern arm of the International Settlement, lying 
along the left bank of the Whangpoo River. This was the sector which 
had been allotted to the Japanese in the international defence arrange- 
ments of 1932, and which they now again occupied in August 1937. 
Here they were confronted by Chinese troops, strung out along the 
whole perimeter of the sector from the North Railway Station to the 
easternmost tip of the International Settlement and thence onward 
along the bank of the Whangpoo. Although they were in vastly 
superior force, outnumbering their opponents in the proportion of at 
least ten to one, the Chinese could attack the sector from one quarter 
only, namely the north-west. From the other directions the Japanese 

^ The total British military and naval forces at Shanghai at this date 
amounted to about 700 men. 

* This included the extra-Settlement salient known as Northern Hongkew, 
which extended from the Settlement boundary to Hongkew Park. The in- 
corporation of this external area in the Japanese defence sector and the situa- 
tion thus created were dealt with fully in the Survey for 1932, pp. 477-9. 
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were protected, on the one side by the main body of the Settlement, 
which the Chinese were loath to violate, and, on the other, by their 
warships which lay in the Whangpoo, and themselves enjoyed partial 
immunity from attack owing to the presence of neutral craft on the 
river. From this position, whence no international protests could 
dislodge them, the warships were able to afford valuable support to 
the Naval Landing Party. They could also bombard Pootung on the 
eastern bank of the river, the one point whence, since it was within 
their own jurisdiction, the Chinese could harass the Japanese from 
the rear, and where they had in consequence established strong 
artillery posts. There was a slight countervailing handicap imposed 
on the Japanese by restrictions laid on their gunners, who were under 
orders to see that, when firing on the enemy, their projectiles should 
not pass over the main part of the International Settlement. On 
balance, however, the advantage derived from the existence of the 
Settlement was strongly on the Japanese side, the more so in view of 
the fact that it gave them an unchallenged use of the foreign-owned 
wharves along the bank of the Whangpoo within their defence sector. 

In his initial task of holding the ground with greatly inferior num- 
bers the Japanese commander had the help not only of the Japanese 
warships but also of the naval air arm. The Japanese pilots rapidly 
gained the upper hand over their Chinese opponents, of the inexpert- 
ness of some of whom a tragic illustration was given on the day after 
fighting began, when two Chinese planes dropped bombs on a crowded 
traffic centre in the French Settlement and on the Nanking Road, 
the main street of the International Settlement, causing appalling 
carnage.^ The principal use which the Japanese made of their Air 
Force was to attack the Chinese lines, artillery posts and aerodromes, 
and to attempt — with no very marked success — to prevent the arrival 
of reinforcements by dropping bombs on the railways. 

In spite of their being favoured by the terrain and commanding in 
the air, the Japanese marines found themselves hard pressed at the 
start. Between the 16th and the 19th August Chinese troops penetrated 
into the Hongkew sector and, driving back the Japanese forces, came 
near to capturing the Naval Landing Party’s Headquarters, which 
was situated near the entrance to Hongkew Park. By the 19th, how- 

^ The death roll amounted to 1,740 civilians, including fourteen foreigners, 
while a further 1,873 non-combatants were injured, twelve of them being 
foreigners. (See the Annual Report of the Shanghai Municipal Couiwif 1937, 

p. 53.) 

Nine days later, on the 23rd August, there was a similar catastrophe. 
Chinese bombs were again dropped in a crowded spot near the centre of the 
International Settlement, causing several hundred casualties. 
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ever, sufficient Japanese reinforcements had arrived to make possible 
a Japanese counter-attack, in which all the lost ground was recovered 
and an advance was made to points outside the original defence 
lines. In these early encounters — and indeed throughout the whole of 
the 1937 campaign — the losses of the Chinese, owing largely to then- 
great inferiority in their supplies of the heavier types of artillery, 
greatly exceeded those of their opponents, and independent authori- 
ties estimated that the military casualties in the first ten days of 
fighting at Shanghai amounted to about five thousand on the Chinese 
side against no more than five or six hundred on the side of the 
Japanese. 

The obvious tactics for the Japanese to adopt were a repetition of 
the outflanking movement from the north, that is from the shore of 
the Yangtse, which they had employed so successfully in the fighting 
of 1932, and as early as the 15th August they did in fact attempt to 
carry out landings at Liuho, seventeen miles north-west of Shanghai. 
Anticipating such a move, the Chinese had manned entrenchments 
along the river bank, and they succeeded, with the assistance of aero- 
planes and shore batteries, in preventing the landing operations until 
the 23rd. On that date the Japanese managed to secure a foothold at 
several points at and near Woosung (where the Whangpoo enters the 
Yangtse), helped by their ships anchored in the estuary, which, be- 
sides creating a barrage by the use of their guns, blinded the defenders 
by training on to their trenches the rays of their searchlights. 

The Japanese, having secured a landing, were now in a position to 
turn from defence to attack. The command of their land forces was 
assigned to General Matsui, a former Commander-in-Chief in Formosa 
and a member of the Supreme War Council, and the selection 
of an officer of this rank could be taken as an indication of the 
importance which the Japanese military authorities attached to the 
new theatre of war. Their aim at this juncture was described by their 
spokesman at Shanghai as being ‘to deliver a crushing blow to the 
Chinese troops before they have an opportunity to stage a strategic 
retreat’. In anticipation of being driven to such a retreat, the 
Chinese had prepared several strong defence lines, which had been 
designed by General Chiang’s German military advisers, at successive 
points between Shanghai and Nanking. On the 28th August there 
were rumours of an impending withdrawal to the first of these lines, 
and one of the official spokesmen in Nanking began to prepare public 
opinion for a general retirement by emphasizing the merits of a 
strategic movement which would weaken the enemy by forcing him 
to extend his lines into the interior of China, and at the same time 
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put the Chinese beyond the range of the Japanese naval guns. This 
made it look as if the Chinese had been making a virtue of necessity 
when, three days previously, they had accepted a proposal for a 
mutual withdrawal of forces (including warships) from the vicinity 
of Shanghai. The proposal had been made by the British, after con- 
sultation with the French and United States Governments, and had 
been addressed to both of the contending parties on the 18th August, 
coupled with the suggestion that Japanese life and property in 
Shanghai should be committed to the charge of the neutral Powers. 
The fact, however, that the Japanese Government had already made 
it clear that they would not enter into such an arrangement, before 
the Chinese Government had intimated their acceptance of the pro- 
posal, robbed the latter of any special significance and reduced it to 
little more than a diplomatic gesture. The anticipated Chinese with- 
drawal proved in any case to be merely a reorganization of the front 
line, which was undertaken in order to enable the hard-hit Chinese 
divisions to be replaced by fresh troops. With their numbers in- 
creased now to some 200,000 men the Chinese Army fought on with 
the utmost determination in order to prevent the Japanese from 
achieving the essential preliminary to a general offensive movement, 
namely the junction of their several forces (the force at Shanghai and 
those which had been disembarked at various points along the shore 
of the Yangtse). Although further landings had brought the local 
total of the Japanese forces at the beginning of September to 
about 60,000 troops and bluejackets, they were still at a numerical 
disadvantage, and their difficulties were increased by the nature of 
the groimd over which they had to advance, which, intersected with 
creeks and sprinkled with grave-mounds (among which the ( -hinese 
had sown mines), favoured the defending and less heavily equipped 
army, and compensated to some extent for the Chinese lack of 
artillery and of mechanized equipment. Even when they had gained 
a fresh piece of territory, the Japanese had to contend with a host of 
plain-clothes snipers who harassed them continually. Their greatest 
obstacle was, however, the dogged resistance of the Chinese regular 
troops, who stood their ground till the last moment and made deter- 
mined counter-attacks wherever they had been pressed back. 

If the Japanese could succeed in advancing simultaneously from 
their two bases — Shanghai and the Yangtse littoral — they could 
count upon catching the Chinese within ‘the jaws of the pincers’. 
With this in view they carried out from the 1st September onwards 
a further series of landings at Yangtsepoo, and proceeded, in face 
of fierce resistance, to capture the Yukong wharf, which the Chinese 
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authorities had constructed in 1936 about half-way between Shang- 
hai and the mouth of the Whangpoo and in front of the new Civic 
Centre which had been designed for the Government of Greater 
Shanghai. They were, however, unable to make further progress in 
this quarter, and it was eventually the Yangtse landing-force which 
(having at length succeeded in occupying a solid triangle of territory 
whose base lay along the river, from Woosung to Liuho, with the 
apex at Lotien, seven miles inland) penetrated sufficiently far inland 
to threaten the Chinese rear and force them, on the 13th September, 
to fall back from their positions in the salient which the Japanese 
advance had created. Instead of retiring, however, to the first of 
their fortified lines they were content to straighten the salient par- 
tially and to draw back some three miles to a shortened front which, 
running from the North Station to Kiangwan (due west of the Civic 
Centre) and thence to Lotien, was still some way to the east of their 
first fortified line. The retirement meant that the Japanese could at 
length unite their forces so as to form a continuous front, about 
twenty -two miles long with a maximum depth of six miles, from 
Chapei to Liuho on the Yangtse. 

After this Japanese achievement the war round Shanghai w^as ripe 
for entering upon the last of its three phases. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese still had considerable difficulties to cope with before they 
could launch a major offensive. 

After a lull of a few^ days, during which fresh troops were landed 
and tanks and artillery were moved up to the front, there began a 
period of wet weather which flooded the countryside and greatly 
obstructed the movement of heavy arms. Even when climatic condi- 
tions improved, the Japanese found the ejection of the Chinese from 
their new positions a very hard task, and the land-mines which the 
Chmese had sown in profusion throughout the territory which they 
had just quitted greatly increased their opponents’ difficulties. 
A ding-dong struggle took place in the Lotien sector, while the 
Japanese artillery, warships and aircraft engaged in a furious 
shelling of the Kiangwan and Chapei districts adjoining the Inter- 
national Settlement in preparation for an attempt to clear out the 
Chinese troops. It was now the turn of the invaders to deplore the 
proximity of the International Settlement, which prevented them 
from executing a flank attack on Chapei just as, previously, it had 
stopped the Chinese from attacking Hongkew from the rear. The 
Chinese had honeycombed Chapei with dug-outs, to which they re- 
tired when shelling started, and whence they emerged to engage the 
Japanese infantry whenever the latter attempted to follow up the 
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barrage of shell-fire, while against the Japanese tanks they made 
effective use of rails tom up from the railway. From across the river 
in Pootung also they continued to harry the Japanese from the rear. 

Thus hampered, it was not till the 3rd October that the Japanese 
could make any substantial advance. On this date their right wing, 
by capturing Liuhong, half-way between Lotien and Kiangwan, 
began to outflank the ( 'hinese once more and caused them to retire 
again over a five-mile front. Pushing forward a few hundred yards 
at a time, the Japanese succeeded during the next few days in 
gaming a footing on the south bank of the Woosung creek, whence 
they threatened the key point of the Chinese position, the village of 
Tazang. 

Even then a further three weeks passed before the Japanese 
encircling movement closed in on the Chinese positions north and 
west of Shanghai and rendered them untenable. By the 22nd 
October the Japanese were threatening the Shanghai-Nanking Rail- 
way ; Tazang w^as taken on the 26th after a terrific bombardment 
from the air ; and during the following night the Chinese began at 
last to withdraw from Chapei, which they had held with indomitable 
courage from the very beginning of the struggle. They left behind a 
small detachment of men — the ‘lone battalion' — whose heroism in 
refusing to take part in the retreat, however ineffectual from the 
purely military standpoint, provided an inspiring parallel with the 
Samurai-like deeds of self-immolation which a so-called ‘ suicide corps ' 
of Japanese soldiers had performed in attacking Chinese positions — 
and which were being w idely celebrated in Japan at the same time. 

In the period betw^een the middle of August and the end of October 
the Japanese had thus succeeded first in keeping a highly precarious 
footing on the edge of the International Settlement, then in carrying 
out numerous landings of troops, and eventually in outflanking the 
Chinese positions w est of Shanghai and forcing the Chinese to under- 
take a general withdrawal, which was to develop before the end of 
the year into the retreat of the main Chinese Army to and beyond 
Nanking. The operations had cost both sides exceedingly heavy 
losses, though the Chinese casualties, believed to be about two hun- 
dred thousand, were probably nearly ten times as great as those of the 
Japanese — a disproportion due in part to a deplorable lack of medical 
organization and of facilities for handling the wounded. The foreign 
community at Shanghai had suffered serious damage to property 
and incalculable loss through the almost complete dislocation of the 
mercantile life of the city, but incomparably the heaviest penalty of 
the war fell upon the Chinese civil population, both urban and rural, 
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of whom approximately one million were received into the Inter- 
national Settlement as destitute refugees. Their wretched plight was 
due not solely to the direct effects of military operations. When they 
vacated Chapei, the Chinese troops set fire to everything possible in 
order to leave only a charred shell. This was the beginning of what 
came to be known as the ‘scorched earth policy’, the deliberate and 
consistent destruction not only of all means of communication, but 
of food, shelter and every essential of life throughout the districts 
abandoned to the oncoming Japanese. The desolation of the country- 
side was at least as thorough as that which greeted Napoleon and his 
Grand Army in their campaign in Russia, and while it gave striking 
evidence of the boundless determination of China’s rulers to carry to 
all lengths their struggle against Japan, it could not but raise doubts 
in the minds of neutral observers as to whether the military value of 
the policy could justify the vast measure of human suffering which 
it entailed. 

The new Chinese line — which ran from Liuho to Naziang on the 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway, and then curved eastward up to the 
western boundary of the International Settlement, finishing along 
the Soochow creek — had the merit of being considerably straighter, 
and therefore shorter, than before and of being beyond the range 
of the Japanese naval guns, while it still retained on its right flank 
the protection of the Settlement. 

The Japanese made several attempts to cross the Soochow creek 
to attack the Chinese on the southern bank, and as a result of these 
operations large quantities of explosives fell in the foreign areas, 
where they did much damage to property. After a British protest 
following the killing of three men of the Royal Ulster Rifles, the 
Japanese eventually abandoned the efforts to cross the creek by 
means of the Shanghai-Hangchow Railway bridge on the edge of the 
International Settlement, and constructed a pontoon bridge two 
miles farther west by which they succeeded on the 31st October in 
reaching the south bank. During the next few days the Chinese 
resisted fiercely, repulsing several further attempted crossings, and 
the Japanese advance made very slow progress. 

This condition of stalemate was dramatically relieved on the 5th 
November by the landing, south of Shanghai at a point on the 
northern shore of Hangchow Bay near the town of Chapoo, of the 
Japanese Sixteenth Division, which had been brought down from 
Taku. The move was of major strategic importance, for it threatened 
from the rear the Chinese line south of the Soochow creek as well as the 
troops which were still holding Pootung. Yet it met with practically 
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no opposition from the Chinese, a fact which could perhaps be ex- 
plained by confusion arising from the removal to another command 
of General Chang Fa-kwei,^ the famous ‘Ironside’ leader, who had 
been responsible for the defence of the area where the landing was 
made. There were at the same time persistent reports that treacherj^ 
on the part of the local commander had oj^ened the way for the 
Japanese landing. 

The newly landed forces advanced rapidly, and on the 8th Novem- 
ber, before the two Chinese divisions in Pootung, which were hastily 
marched southwards, could intercept them, they had cut the Shang- 
hai~Hangchow Railway east and west of Sunkiang, twenty-two miles 
south-west of Shanghai. In order to avoid being surrounded the 
main body of the Chinese troops stationed south of the Soochow 
creek now retired westward to Tsingpu, twenty miles from Shanghai, 
on the night of the 8th-9th November. Before retreating they set 
fire to the large Japanese Toyoda cotton-mills. 

On the 10th November the Japanese forces round Shanghai made 
a junction with those which had landed in Hangchow Bay, thus 
completing the encirclement of Shanghai and cutting the Chinese off 
from their chief avenue for ammunition and supplies from abroad. 
Tsingpu was lost by the Chinese on the same day, and General Pai 
Chung-hsi, the chief of the Chinese General Staff, arrived to re- 
organize the Chinese forces on a new front. The combined Japanese 
forces, operating from Tsingpu and using rafts for crossing the inter- 
vening lakes, advanced rapidly south-west to the Soochow-Kashing 
Railway loop line, where they divided, one contingent moving due 
south on Kashing, the other due north on Soochow itself. By this 
movement the troops of the Japanese centre were able, by marching 
across coimtry, to give effective support to the columns on the wings 
which were pushing their way towards the same two objectives, ad- 
vancing respectively along the Shanghai-Nanking and the Shanghai- 
Hangchow Railway. At the same time fresh landings of troops took 
place both on the shore of Hangchow Bay — on this occasion on the 
south side with the object of cutting the Hangchow-Ningpo highway 
— and on the Yangtse up-stream from Liuho, while the Japanese rear 
was safeguarded by the occupation of Pootung, followed by the sur- 
render of the Chinese troops in Nantao (who gave themselves up to 
the authorities of the French Settlement) and by the clearing away 
of the boom on the Whangpoo sufficiently to allow Japanese gun- 
boats to use the river and carry supplies to the front. Altogether 

^ See the Survey for 1927^ pp. 360-2; the Survey for 1929^ pp. 310-11 ; the 
Survey for 1930, pp. 334 seqq. 
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some 30,000 reinforcements (bringing the total of Japanese troops in 
the operations round Shanghai to more than 200,000), together with 
munitions, mechanized equipment and other supplies, poured into 
the Shanghai area during the first fortnight in November to sustain 
the advance on a front which now extended over a length of about 
ninety miles. 

The Chinese had prepared a number of fortified lines between 
Shanghai and Nanking, on which to fall back in defence of the capital. 
There were two of particular strength. The first ran from Changshu 
north of Soochow, through Soochow, and on to Hashing on the 
Shanghai-Hangchow Railway, and embraced a network of deep 
creeks heavily entrenched and fortified with ‘ pill-boxes The second, 
twenty-five miles farther back, ran from the Kiangyin Forts on the 
Yangtse to the important industrial town of Wusih on the Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway and thence to the northern tip of Lake Tai, an 
enormous expanse of water and marsh covering nearly two thousand 
square miles on the south and west of Soochow. That official quarters 
in Nanking had little faith in Chinese ability to hold these lines 
was suggested by the fact that the Government started to leave the 
capital as early as the 16th November. Their misgivings were justi- 
fied. The extreme right wing of the Japanese Army, advancing along 
the southern bank of the Yangtse, took Changshu on the 19th Novem- 
ber, while Soochow, the ‘Venice of China’, fell, without serious resis- 
tance, to the right-centre, and Hashing to the left wing, on the same 
day. Meanwhile the troops of the Japanese centre crossed Lake Tai 
in small craft Landing on its southern shore and joining up with the 
left wing, they threatened Wushing, a key position on the Hangchow- 
Nanking military highway. By the 2l8t November the Chinese were 
in full retreat over the whole front. The second of the strongly forti- 
fied lines, that from the Hiangyin Forts on the Yangtse to Wusih, 
was not pierced without heavy fighting, the Chinese making several 
temporarily successful counter-attacks. Wusih, however, was cap- 
tured by the Japanese right wing on the 25th November, and 
Changchow, thirty miles farther in the direction of Nanking along 
the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, fell a few days later. Farther 
south the capture of Wushing laid the road open for a direct march 
towards the loop of the Yangtse, up-stream from Nanking. 

Having now passed the great natural obstacle of the lake, the 

^ Both on the Yangtse and on the creek and lake systems to the south, the 
Japanese Army made extensive use of a special type of shallow-draught 
rnotor-scows, brought over from Japan, which were capable of holding from 
thirty to fifty men and of transporting medium-weight artillery. 
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Japanese repeated the tactics which had served them so well already. 
The combined force on the south side of the lake now re-divided, so 
that by the end of November Nanking saw itself threatened by the 
simultaneous advance of three Japanese columns, a right wing push- 
ing along the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, a centre along the Hang- 
chow-Nanking highway, and a left wing engaged in cutting across 
country towards the port of Wuhu fifty-five miles up-river from 
Nanking with the object of outflanking the capital and cutting off the 
retreat of the forces congregating in the loop of the river. On the 
extreme flanks the Chinese were, it is true, holding on near Chapoo, 
the site of the original Japanese landing in Hangchow Bay, and at 
the Kiangyin forts, which still remained in their hands, but not in 
sufficient strength to compel the Japanese commander to check the 
thrust of his main army. 

The stage was, therefore, set for the final phase of the 1937 war in 
the Yangtse Delta. At this stage the Japanese forces were estimated 
at about 250,000 men, comprising five regular and six reserve divi- 
sions, with additional artillery, tank and cavalry units. The number 
of Chinese divisions opposed to them was not readily ascertainable, 
but they were known to include contingents of Kwangsi, Kwangtung 
and Szechuanese troops, two newly formed divisions of ex -Communist 
forces from the Kiangsi-Kwangtung border, the Nanking Model Divi- 
sion and what remained of the Eighty-Eighth Division. The fate of 
Nanking was already so visibly sealed by the beginning of December 
that the Government began to withdraw troops, artillery and sup- 
plies from Nanking to points farther up the Yangtse and on the 
opposite side of the river. On the 2nd December the Kiangyin forts 
were at last evacuated, after having been almost completely de- 
stroyed by aerial and artillery bombardment. It was not till three 
days later, however, that the Japanese Navy succeeded in breaking 
through the boom of sunken ships and mines which the Chinese had 
constructed at this point in the river. In the meantime all the three 
wings of the Japanese advance pressed steadily forward, co-operating 
with each other, or dividing, as geography, roads or the position of 
military objectives dictated, and finding in general very little to 
resist them. Thus the Japanese, in spite of spells of wet weather, had, 
in twenty-six days, covered the distance between Shanghai and 
Nanking, which was 175 miles in a direct line but very much longer 
by the route to the south of Lake Tai which part of their forces 
followed. The rapidity of their advance was largely due to their use 
of light motor-craft, for by this means the lakes and waterways which 
would otherwise have presented a serious obstacle were converted 
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into thoroughfares for the Army. It also owed much to the auxiliary 
action of the Japanese naval and military aircraft, which not only 
bombed the retreating Chinese, their communications and cities in 
the line of advance, but also kept the Japanese infantry supplied with 
munitions and rations during their march on Soochow and Wusih, 
at a time when rain had rendered the highways virtually impassable. 
It was evident, moreover, that the Japanese staff sacrificed caution 
in their desire to leave the Chinese armies no time to organize resis- 
tance, since they took the very considerable risk of leaving their left 
flank open during the whole of their advance — a risk which, as it 
turned out, was justified by the result. 

By the 6th December a Japanese column was in occupation of the 
Purple Mountain, on whose 8lo|>es the grandiose tomb of Sun Yat-sen 
had been erected seven years earlier, and elsewhere positions had 
been reached from which the final assault could be launched against 
the thirty-foot high walls which encircled Nanking along a circumfer- 
ence of over thirty miles. Immediately outside the w^alls the Chinese 
had begun the systematic destruction of buildings, in order to de- 
prive the attackers of cover ; and ammunition dumps, petrol stores 
and hangars within the city were burnt. Many thousands of Chinese 
troops and the entire Air Force were removed, and on the 7th Decem- 
ber General Chiang Kai-shek, after handing over the defence of the 
capital to General Tang Sheng-chi, left by aeroplane, while on the 
following day the remaining foreign Embassy staffs went on board 
their ships in the Yangtse. 

During the next few days the noose was gradually tightened, and 
on both banks of the Yangtse several more of the strongholds which 
had still remained in Chinese hands were captured. At midday on 
the 9th December the Japanese planes which had been carrying on 
an intense bombardment of the city, free from interference owing to 
the withdrawal of the Chinese Air Force, dropped copies of a letter 
addressed by General Matsui to General Tang calling upon him to 
surrender by noon on the following day, and pointing out the useless- 
ness of further resistance. No reply having been received wdthin the 
time-limit set by this ultimatum, the Japanese began on the 10th 
December to close in on the capital. Wuhu was occupied on the 
afternoon of that day, and Japanese troops crossed the river there 
and followed its left bank to Pukow, opposite Nanking. From the 
other direction six Japanese warships passed the Kiangyin boom and 
steamed up to Nanking. 

The defence of the capital had been left, as has already been men- 
tioned, in the hands of General Tang, whose task, however, in view 
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of the withdrawal of most of the troops, was from the outset a hope- 
less one. In order to save unnecessary loss of life among the civil 
population a large proportion — estimated at three-quarters — of the 
inhabitants was evacuated. At the same time a committee of foreign 
residents took the initiative, as at Shanghai, in establishing and 
provisioning a safety zone for non-combatants, and during the inter- 
val of a few days which elapsed before the Japanese occupation this 
was the only administrative body which functioned within the walls 
of Nanking. On the 10th December General Tang himself deserted 
the city and the leaderless and disorganized troops made a rush to 
escape by river before the assault took place, many thousands being 
crushed and drowned in attempting to board the junks moored at the 
waterside. 

By the 14th December the city wall had been breached by artillery 
fire, and the Japanese forces were pouring into Nanking. Of the 
Chinese troops which had stayed behind, some maintained a forlorn 
resistance during the next two days, but many discarded their arms 
and uniforms and sought safety by merging themselves with the civil 
population. This fact provided the one shred of excuse which could 
be found by the Japanese for the wholesale massacre of unarmed men 
which ensued and against which the efforts of the foreign committee, 
who had provided an asylum for over fifty thousand refugees in the 
safety zone, were completely unavailing. According to written state- 
ments by members of the committee, a calculation based u])on the 
number of corpses buried indicated that the number of unarmed 
persons who were killed in cold blood was nearly forty thousand, of 
whom it was reckoned that at least one quarter had never borne 
arms against the invader.^ Large sections of the city were, at the 
same time, deliberately burnt. Opinion in foreign countries w as pro- 
foundly shocked by the well-substantiated reports of the executions 
and of the uncontrolled licentiousness of large numbers of the .Japanese 
soldiers, who, entirely out of hand and free from any restraint, flung 
themselves headlong into orgies of robbery, violence and rape. The 
foreigners w ho were in charge of the refugee camps and who tried to 
protect the inmates of the schools and university buildings were 
powerless to resist the invasions of individual Japanese soldiers, and 

^ See H. J. Timperley, What War Means (London, 1938, Victor Gollancz), 
(containing the evidence of members of the International Committee for the 
Nanking Safety Zone together with the texts of the ‘case reports’ submitted 
by the committee to the Japanese military and civil authorities in Nanking at 
the time. Of the excesses of the Japanese troops as reported in the Press, 
Mr. Kiyoshi Kawakami wrote in his book Japan in China (p. 180): ‘There is 
absolutely no excuse and we are thoroughly ashamed of them.’ 
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their appeals to authority were for the most part ignored. The orgy 
of licence was such that an estimate based on responsible foreign 
testimony reckoned the number of cases of rape at about twenty 
thousand. 

In the midst of these scenes — so discreditable to the honour of 
their country — the Japanese authorities formally staged a triumphal 
entry into the Chinese capital on the 17th December. It was the 
celebration of a victory spectacular indeed, but barren of practical 
results, for it had brought no nearer the proclaimed object of ‘ bringing 
the Chinese to their knees’. In fact the ruthless behaviour of the 
conquerors of Nanking api)eared to have added strength to Chinese 
determination. On New Year’s Day, 1938, General Chiang Kai-shek 
divested himself of the premiership — which he resigned in favour of 
his brother-in-law, Mr. H. H. Kung — to devote his energies solely to 
the further organization of military resistance to Japan. 

( d ) China’s Dependence on War Supplies from Abroad and 
Japan’s Attacks on her Means of Transportation 

The difficulties which faced China when she entered on her struggle 
with Japan in 1937 resembled in many respects those which pre- 
revolutionary Russia experienced in the first three years of the General 
War of 1914-18. Like Russia, China was the possessor of illimitable 
human resources, but was markedly lacking, owing to her backward 
industrial development, in the means of equipping her armies for 
service in the field and of moving troops from one point to another. 
For her munitions she was dependent in a high degree on sup- 
plies imported from abroad, and, even when these were obtained, 
she was faced with a stupendous problem in their transportation from 
the places of entry to the various battle fronts. In the Russian case 
the failure of supplies and of transport had brought about a break- 
down of military organization which had led to defeat and internal 
disruption. China escaped a similar fate in 1937. Though frequently 
worsted in the field, largely as the result of the inadequacy of her 
war material, she found herself at the close of the year still able to 
provide the means of equipping her forces on a sufficient scale to 
enable her to keep up the struggle. 

This dependence of China on outside sources made it a matter of 
particular importance to Japan to interrupt Chinese communications 
on both land and sea, and the operations undertaken with this 
purpose, together with the raids which were made on China’s own 
arsenals, were so notable a feature of the conflict in the year under 
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review as to call for separate treatment in a general account of the 
hostilities. 

Japan’s attempts to paralyse her enemy by cutting off war supplies 
fell into two categories : first, measures to stop material from reaching 
the enemy’s borders and, second, action taken to prevent its trans- 
portation within China itself. The undisputed command of the sea, 
which Japan enjoyed in the absence of a Chinese Navy of any 
account, would in the normal circumstances of war have made the 
former of these two tasks easy, but by refraining from making a formal 
declaration of war Japan deprived herself of the power to make full 
use of the naval weapon by means of a war blockade of the Chinese 
coast and by the interception of contraband cargoes carried by neutral 
shipping. This did not, however, entirely })reclude naval action, for 
on the 25th August Admiral Hasegawa proclaimed a blockade of the 
Chinese coasts from 32° 4' north and 121° 44' east to 23° 14' north 
and 116° 48' east, to become effective after 6 p.m. on that day 
against Chinese vessels. A Japanese Foreign Office statement was 
issued on the following day in which the assurance was gi^'en that 
‘peaceful commerce carried on by third Powers' would be fully 
respected. The object, it was explained, was to prevent the move- 
ment of supplies by sea from the South China ports to the Chinese 
armies at Shanghai, and for this reason the zone of blockade was 
fixed to include some eight hundred miles of coastline from a point 
south of Swatow (but not embracing Canton) to one north of the 
Yangtse. Although after the proclamation of the blockade foreign 
vessels were not as a rule interfered with, certain cases occurred of 
their being temporarily stopped for examination and verification of 
their nationality. 

On the 6th September the Japanese ‘pacific blockade' against 
Chinese shipping was officially extended to cover the entire Chinese 
coast with the exception of Tsingtao and of leased territories ; the 
assurance with regard to the peaceful commerce of other nations was 
at the same time repeated. As a reply to these measures the Chinese 
Government threatened to use their Air Force for attacking Japanese 
merchant shipping, and they published a request that foreign vessels 
bound for Shanghai should avoid coming into proximity with Japa- 
nese ships and that they should have their national colours con- 
spicuously painted on their decks. This request was complied with 
by some at least of the British steamers engaged in the China 
coastal trade. During the next fortnight the Japanese Govern- 
ment issued two further statements with respect to the blockade. 
The first of these was to the effect that Chinese vessels had been 
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found to be illegally displaying foreign colours/ and that conse- 
quently Japanese warships would examine ships suspected of this 
practice in order to verify their true nationality. Thereupon the 
British Board of Trade advised the masters of British vessels in the 
Far East to allow Japanese naval officers to come on board, and to 
examine the vessel’s certificate of registration. Moreover, on the 
1 1 th September, the British authorities proposed to the Japanese that, 
in the case of a British ship being stopped, both the Japanese warship 
and the merchantman concerned should report the affair to the 
British naval authorities, and they suggested that, should a British 
warship be present on the occasion of a ship being called upon to 
prove her nationality, the examination of her papers, if asked for by 
the Japanese, should be made by the British warship’s commander. 
The Tokyo Foreign Office welcomed this arrangement, which in prac- 
tice operated to prevent unpleasant incidents, although it was not easy 
to allay the suspicions of some of the Japanese naval officers, who, 
on one occasion, were apparently under the delusion that a P. & O. 
liner was a Chinese vessel masquerading under the red ensign. The 
other Japanese declaration referred to was made on the 1 8th Septem- 
ber by Admiral Hasegawa at Shanghai, presumably on instructions 
from his Government, and was to the effect that he would not recog- 
nize the validity of transfer of any vessel from Chinese to foreign 
registry which had been made after the 25th August, unless there 
was proof of a genuine sale as distinct from temporary accommoda- 
tion. Vessels which had been transferred since the specified date 
would be liable to be detained for an investigation into the bonafide^^ 
of the transfer. 

Besides denying the seas to the Chinese merchant marine, the 
Japanese used their naval forces to work destruction upon the fleets 
of fishing junks which provided the means of livelihood for a consider- 
able section of the Chinese maritime population, esi)ecially on the 
southern sea-board. Many junks were sunk, and those which escaped 
this fate were frequently forced to remain idle in harbour. A hundred 
thousand Chinese fishermen were said to have been kept ashore as a 
result of these measures. The Chinese fishermen of Hongkong, in 
spite of their British nationality, were not exempt from the attacks 
of Japanese warships, and, in an appeal which they made for British 
naval protection early in October, their representatives declared that 
two hundred boats had failed to return from the fishing-grounds and 

^ A Reuter’s Agency report from Hankow, dated the 16th August, 1937, 
described the arrival of Chinese steamers flying the Union Jack and repainted to 
resemble ships of two of the best-known British shipping lines 6n the Yangtse. 
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were believed to have been sunk by the Japanese. The Japanese 
defended their action against fishing-boats by declaring that the lat- 
ter were armed and were thus open to the suspicion of hostile intent. 
It was a notorious fact that many of the junks habitually carried 
small and antiquated cannon as protection against the pirates which 
infested the coasts of South China, but these guns could not be re- 
garded as having any military significance whatever. The action of 
the Japanese had the appearance, therefore, of sheer wanton bimtal- 
ity, or, as some commentators suggested, of an unprincipled method of 
opening the field to Japanese fishermen — whose activities in Chinese 
waters had been of late the cause of local trouble — by the suppression 
of native competition. 

Vessels in the service of the Chinese Maritime Customs, which had 
usually enjoyed imniimity on the occasions when China had been in- 
volved in hostilities, w’ere also attacked by Japanese warships. It 
was reported in October that an understanding had been reached by 
which the Japanese w^ere to allow a small number of the customs 
vessels to function while the rest remained in port. Nevertheless 
on the 11th December a customs cruiser, the Cha Hsimj, commanded 
by an Englishman, was shelled by a Japanese destroyer while she 
was in Hongkong waters, and had to be beached, w^hereupon the 
Japanese attempted to tow her away. This action called forth a 
protest from the British Government against the violation of British 
territorial waters. 

In order to provide greater facilities for forces attacking Chinese 
ports and inland communications, and perhaps with the further 
object of creating fears of a descent in force upon South China and 
so causing the Chinese to retain troops there which might otherwise 
have been used in the fighting round Shanghai, the Japanese in the 
course of the autumn of 1937 occupied various islands off the Chinese 
coast and established thereon naval and air bases. Early in Septem- 
ber they seized the Pratas Islands, which were situated some two hun- 
dred miles south-east of Hongkong and about one-third of the way 
between there and the Philippine Islands, and which contained an 
important meteorological station. On the 27th October, after a heavy 
naval bombardment, Japanese sailors occupied Quemoy Island, 
which commanded the entrance to the harbour of Amoy. A month 
later Sancian Island, on which stood the tomb of St. Francis Xavier, 
was taken by the Japanese, and before the end of the year they had 
also seized Hopao, near Macao, Waichao, near Pakhoi, and Shang- 
chun, near Toishan. These sporadic raids on strategic points in the 
South China seas aroused fears for the far more important island of 
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Hainan, where the fortifications and garrison were quite inadequate 
to withstand a serious invasion. The geographical position of this 
great island, which lay some three hundred miles south-west of 
Hongkong and near the coast of Indo-China, made the prospect of 
its seizure by the Japanese a serious cause of apprehension for both 
Great Britain and France. However, the Japanese confined their 
activities here to occasional reconnaissances and bombardments, 
though, as will be mentioned later there was reason to suppose that 
t hey used the threat of occupying the island as a means of exerting 
pressure upon the French authorities to stop the supply of arms to 
the Chinese through Indo-China. 

The dislocation caused to navigation and trade by these various 
naval and aerial activities on the part of the Japanese forces was in- 
creased by the fact that they produced among the Chinese authorities 
a state of j>qrpetual nervousness, and caused them, for fear of attacks, 
to erect boom defences on the main waterways, including the Yangtse, 
Whangpoo, Pearl and Min rivers, so that sailings, both Chinese and 
foreign, were partially, and in some cases totally, suspended. At 
Foochow the entrance to the Min River was closed and sea-borne 
traffic with that port ceased. At Canton protests from shipping 
interests against the closing of the harbour were, however, effective 
in bringing about an arrangement which permitted small craft to 
])ass every day and larger vessels at specified hours. 

It was through Hongkong and along the railway to Canton that 
the bulk of the imported munitions entered China. But although the 
principal arms depot was on British soil, the arms themselves came 
chiefly from other countries.^ Exact statistics of the amount of arms 
and munitions shipped to Hongkong were not obtainable, but such 
figures as were published showed that Great Britain stood low down 
on the list of exporting countries. The total value of the war material 
exported from the United Kingdom to China during the eight months 
between the 1st July, 1937, and the 28th February, 1938, was stated 
by Captain Wallace in the House of Commons to be £183,000, while 
the value of British exports of war material to Japan, for the same 
j)eriod, was £61,000.® In any case the quantities sold by Britain to 
either country were comparatively insignificant — a fact which could 
be accounted for by the preoccupation of British armament firms with 

^ p. 230, below. 

* Mr. Hirota told the House of Peers at Tokyo on the 26th January, 1938, 
that ‘sources in Britain’ had recently notified Japan that only a very small 
percentage of munitions of British origin had been included among those 
passing through Hongkong. 

* statement in reply to a parliamentary question on the 12th April, 1938. 
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the fulfilment of orders from the home Government in execution of 
the British rearmament programme. The bulk of the arms and muni- 
tions which reached China through Hongkong came from Germany, 
Italy and Czechoslovakia, a fact which Japanese Press correspondents 
who visited Hongkong found out for themselves and duly reported 
to their newspapers. It was estimated, according to the Shanghai 
correspondent of The Times} that, in the first six months of hostilities, 
over 80 per cent, of the war material passing through Hongkong was 
of German and Italian provenance, 10 per cent. American, and about 
5 per cent. British. 

This did not prevent the Japanese Press from conducting a violent 
campaign against Great Britain, whom they accused of blocking 
Japan’s aspirations in the Far East and of doing everything possible 
to foster Chinese resistance. The Japanese Government, if they did 
not positively stimulate the anti-British agitation, at least did noth- 
ing to discourage it in the early stages,*^ hoping, no doubt, that it 
might have a deterrent effect upon the British authorities at Hong- 
kong and might induce them to deny the use of the port for arms 
shipments to China. Possibly they were also not averse to seeing 
Great Britain held up as a target for popular attack in Japan, where 
there was singularly little public animosity against the Chinese as a 
nation, so that the war spirit needed some artificial stimulus. 

At the same time the entry of arms into China passing through 
Haiphong, the port of Tongking, up the railway line to Yunnanfu, 
and so on by motor road to Hankow and Nanking, was engaging 
the Japanese Government’s attention. According to a declaration 
by Monsieur Berenger, the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the French Senate, the Japanese Ambassador had 
warned the Quai d’Orsay, at the beginning of the Far Eastern conflict, 

‘ that any intervention, even the sending of supplies through French 
Indo-China, would probably result in the occupation of Hainan 
Island and certain’ French ‘Indo-Chinese ports \ The French Foreign 
Office, it is true, issued a semi-denial of this statement, affirming that 
nothing in the nature of an ultimatum had been received from Japan, 
and the Japanese Government for their part repudiated the sugges- 
tion that they had attempted to exercise pressure on the French 
Government, although the Foreign Office spokesman took occasion 
to add that the supplies of arms to China by way of Indo-China were 

* See The Times of the 6th February, 1938. 

* Mr. Hirota told the Diet at Tokyo on the 3rd Februa^, 1938, that there 
was no evidence ‘ that the British Government had especially ’ attempted to 
cause any disadvantage to Japan. 
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becoming a matter of very great importance. The truth seemed to 
be that, while Japan did not contest the right of the French Govern- 
ment to permit the passage of munitions through Indo-China, she 
made it clear that she reserved her right to prevent their transit by 
all means in her power when once they had passed on to Chinese soil. 
This was equivalent to a threat to bomb the French-owned Yunnan 
Railway within Chinese territory, and it sufficiently disturbed the 
French authorities to cause them to place a ban upon the transport of 
war supplies for (ffiina by the Haiphong- Yunnan route, to take effect 
from the 13th October. This precautionary step was accompanied by 
measures for strengthening the naval and military defences of the 
colony. Later on, the transit ban was raised, and the Yunnan route 
])roved a valuable ‘ backdoor ’ for the delivery of supplies to China 
during the autumn months. The Japanese refrained, nevertheless, 
from carrying into effect the threat to attack the railway.^ 

Supplies of war material from the Soviet Union stood on a special 
footing, inasmuch as the bulk of them entered China by the con- 
tinental route through Sinkiang, and were thus virtually out of range 
of Japanese action until they had reached the neighbourhood of the 
war zone. The despatch of munitions to Chinese ports by sea from 
Vladivostok, the Black Sea or Baltic ports was, of course, physically 
possible, and the fact that this means of transport was (to all appear- 
ance) scarcely used in supplying munitions to China, as compared, for 
instance, with the supply to Spain, ^ could be accounted for by a fear 
that the Japanese Navy might take direct action against the ships 
employed on the ground that they and their cargoes were Government- 
owned. Meanwhile, it had also to be remembered that, in sending muni- 
tions for Chinese use, the Soviet authorities had a natural predilection 
for supplying directly the Eighth Route Army, which consisted of Com- 
munist troops and which, being quartered in Shansi, could be more 
easily provisioned by way of the overland route. The alleged meagre- 
ness of the quantity of war material which China received from the 
U.S.S.R. as compared with imports from other countries was the 
subject of a message sent from Hankow to the Prav^ at the end of 
December, and this estimate of the situation was confirmed from 
independent sources. There was, therefore, good ground for believing 
that, even in her transcontinental consignments, the U.S.S.R. was 
keeping her supply of munitions to China down to the lowest ‘ decent ’ 
limit. Her assistance to China mainly took the form of supplies of 
aircraft, which began to arrive in China from September onwards. 

^ There was a further reversal of French policy in March 1938, when the 
ban was reiinposed. ‘ * See vol. ii, pp. 195, 199 2(M). 
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The Russian aeroplanes, and the pilots which accompanied them, did 
much to restore power to the Chinese Air Force, though their use- 
fulness was said to have been considerably diminished by friction 
between the Russian airmen and the Chinese authorities which 
was a consequence of the Russians’ independent attitude.^ The 
Japanese, who could not take any forcible action against the entry 
of Russian supplies by land until these had come within the range of 
their own air arm, confined themselves during 1937 to indulging in a 
Press agitation against Soviet action in giving assistance to China. 
It may be mentioned, however, that at a later date, namely at the 
beginning of April 1938, the Japanese Government presented at 
Moscow a formal note of protest against Russian military aid to the 
Chinese, in which particular reference was made to the case of a 
captured pilot, a Russian who was alleged to have admitted that he 
was a Soviet citizen and that he had formerly been in the service 
of the Soviet Government. Monsieur Litvinov wrote in reply that 
the Soviet Government knew nothing of this individual case, and 
refused in any event to admit the existence of any obligation towards 
Japan in the matter. The following summary of his note was given 
in The Times of the Gth April: ‘They ha<l sent no military detach- 
ments and no individuals to China to fight against Japan. Volunteers 
from many countries were fighting on the side of the Chinese, but, 
as far as was known, the Japanese Government had not protested to 
any of these countries. Monsieur Litvinov said he could not under- 
stand why Japan had protested to Moscow, especially as she claimed 
that she was not at war with C'hina.’ The Japanese did not renew 
their protest at the time, but a month later Mr. Shigemitsu handed 
a fresh note to the Foreign Office in Moscow. In this, it was under- 
stood, the Japanese Government asserted that China had received 
from the U.S.S.R. since the autumn of 1937 500 aerojJanes, 200 
pilots, and large quantities of other equipment, besides technical 
assistance, and they complained that, in spite of the previous protest 
made at the beginning of April, this assistance was continuing. As it 
was regular and systematic, Japan, it was stated, w as bound to regard 
the sending of these supplies as a rendering of official help directed 
against her, and she must seriously request the Soviet Government 
to cease from such unfriendly action. 

We must now pass on to deal with the second category of Japanese 
measures for interrupting China’s war supplies, namely attacks on 
the means of transportation in the interior of China. These were 

^ The Russian pilots were said to resent the position of Madame Chiang 
Kai'Shek as head of the Chinese national Air Force. 
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directed mainly against the principal trunk railways, which, owing to 
the exiguousness of the Chinese railway system as a whole and the 
paucity of roads of military value, assumed vital importance in war- 
time. It will, therefore, be useful to begin by casting a glance at the 
railway map of China on which the Japanese General Staff had to base 
their calculations. Four main lines, two running north and south 
and two east and west, chequered that part of the country which lay 
north of the Yangtse. The first two were the Peiping-Hankow and 
Tientsin-Pukow (Nanking) railways ; the two transverse lines were 
the Peiping- Suiyuan — which mounted through the Nankow Pass 
on to the Mongolian plateau and followed its edge to Paotow in the 
Ordos — and the Lunghai Railway, which crossed the centre of the 
region in question from the port of Haichow in northern Kiangsu to 
Sian, the capital of Shensi. As has been mentioned in dealing with the 
North China cami)aign, the Peiping-Suiyuan Railway soon fell into 
Japanese hands, and the Chinese were deprived of its use as a means 
of internal communication or as a link with the caravan routes which 
led from Russia into C'hina via Outer Mongolia. The greater part of the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway had been similarly lost to China by the end 
of the year, as had also the northern part of the light railway which 
had been constructed in Shansi by Marshal YenHsi-shan, although its 
southern portion, which ended at the Yellow River port of Puchow, 
opposite Tungkuan, about one hundred miles east of Sian, remained 
in ('hinese hands until February 1938. The lower section of the 
Peiping-Hankow line wa^? thus left, in conjunction with the Lunghai 
Railway, as the chief means for transporting troops and supplies from 
(^entral China to the North China and Shantung theatres of war. The 
Lunghai Railw ay was also the connecting link for a line of points of 
great military importance, beginning with Sian in the west, where 
there was an arsenal and air-base, and including Kunghsien in 
Honan — which w^as said to have the best-equipped arms factory in 
China — and the important railway junctions of Chengchow and 
Suchow, which served as military depots. 

Starting from Sian, the chief overland route which linked China 
with Russia ran for 2,500 miles through Lanchow to Chuguchak in 
Sinkiang, and thence to the southern terminus of the ‘Turk-Sib' Rail- 
way. The road could be used by motor trucks, but its great length, 
the poor condition of long stretches, and the doubtful attitude of the 
Chinese Muslims in Sinkiang, militated against its use on a large scale 
for the transport of war material. Russian supplies sent by this route 
to Sian for transportation thence by the Lunghai Railway to points 
farther east could, should the railway be cut, be diverted either along 
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the motor road leading from Sian to Nanking or by way of the 
military highway which had been opened, just before the outbreak of 
hostilities, to connect Sian with Chengtu and Chungking, in Szechuan, 
where the supplies could be transferred to boats on the Yangtse. 

Of the railways south of the Yangtse, the Shanghai-Nanking and 
Shanghai-Hangchow lines served as the main channels of supply for 
the Chinese troops in the Shanghai area down to the time when the 
Japanese gained control of that region during November and De- 
cember. The Chinese themselves, upon their retreat from Hangchow\ 
bleAV up the newly constructed railway-bridge over the Chientang 
River, and thus severed the direct rail connexion between the port of 
Hangchow and Nanchang, General Chiang's old headquarters and the 
site of one of the principal airfields in China. The loss of this route 
from the sea, and the subsequent fall of Nanking and removal of the 
seat of the National Government to Hankow, accentuated the impor- 
tance of another of the southern trunk lines, the Canton-Hankow 
(Wuchang) Railway, which, with the connecting link from Canton to 
Hongkong, was not onty the main arterj' for the transportation of 
supplies from abroad, but w^as invaluable to China during 1937 as a 
means of bringing up from the southern provinces of Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung the reinforcements of troops and the supplies of locally 
manufactured munitions which were essential for maintaining her 
powers of resistance. The construction of a loop-line round the city 
of Canton, to connect the Canton-Hankow Railway with the Hong- 
kong-Kow’loon line, w^hich had been urged by the British authorities 
for some years past, but had been put off by the Chinese authorities 
from an unw illingness to favour the trade of the British Coloii}^ at the 
possible expense of that of Canton, was now quickly pushed on and was 
completed within a month of the outbreak of the Shanghai hostilities. 
Thereafter it served to accelerate the passage of consignments of war 
material coming by rail from Hongkong. 

Of the various lines of transportation which have been mentioned, 
the Kowloon-Canton and Canton-Hankow Railways w’^ere by far the 
most vital for the carriage of war material, and in consequence 
they received the particular attention of the Japanese bombing aero- 
planes. From August onwards Japanese aircraft, operating either 
from aeroplane carriers or from the newly established bases on the 
occupied Chinese islands,^ carried out repeated series of air raids upon 
these two railways and upon Canton itself. The town suffered severely, 
and there was a great destruction of human life in its narrow crowded 
streets, but, despite almost daily onslaughts on the railway line 

* See p. 228, above. 
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between Canton and Kowloon, the Japanese aviators failed to destroy 
the permanent way. From time to time they inflicted damage 
which caused a temporary suspension of traffic, but this damage was 
quickly made good by Chinese repair gangs. Stations, rolling-stock 
and the permanent way itself were repeatedly hit and the Japanese 
aircraft regularly attacked trains with machine-guns, but the vital 
point on the line, the Sheklung bridge, escaped destruction thanks to 
the inaccurate marksmanship of the Japanese airmen, who were 
generally kept at altitudes of above 10,000 feet by anti-aircraft gun- 
fire. At the end of the year the railway was still in regular operation. 

The experience of the Canton-Hankow Railway was similar. Re- 
peated attacks from the air caused periodical dislocation and suspen- 
sion of traffic, but failed to do more than retard the movement of 
freight and troops. On the Lunghai Railway Suchow, Chengchow^ and 
Kunghsien were attacked on various occasions, and Japanese bombers 
flew as far west as Sian and Lanchow in an attempt to interrupt the 
supplies, particularly of aircraft, which were coming through from 
Russia . The amount of military damage which was inflicted on these 
])laces, again, was ap])arently not very great. It was insufficient, at all 
events, to interrupt communications to any serious extent. 

Apart from the attacks which were aimed specifically at the rail- 
ways, there were a number of Japanese raids upon centres of popula- 
tion in the interior, w hose primary object may, or may not, have been 
the destruction of military works. Besides the repeated attacks on 
Nanking, described below, the Jai)ane8e raiders, consisting of naval 
planes for the most part, visited Hankow, Changsha and Nanchang. 
In those places where the Chinese defences included anti-aircraft 
guns — for the provision of which China was largely indebted to Ger- 
many — the Japanese attacks on military objectives were understood 
to have been relatively ineffective, but in the course of raids on 
( 'hinese aerodromes the Japanese claimed to have destroyed on the 
ground a high proportion of the enemy’s machines.^ 

One of the almost inevitable results of the conditions of modem 
warfare w^as that accusations of indiscriminate bombing from the air 
should be showered upon the belligerents. The Japanese Air Force 
was the subject of such charges and of widespread condemnation by 
public bodies and private organizations. The airmen w^ere accused of 
attacking hospitals, educational institutions, and religious missions, 

^ A good many were probably ‘fakes’, the Chinese having developed as 
part of their funeral customs a remarkable talent for manufacturing realistic 
models of men, animals, and inanimate objects of every description out of the 
simplest material. 
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as well as of carrying out air attacks upon the populations of towns 
for the purpose of terrorization.^ In this indictment the capital 
charge related to Nanking. The Chinese capital suffered several air 
raids during August, but little damage was inflicted until a particu- 
larly destructive attack took place On the 27th, when havoc was 
wrought in the poorer streets, in a quarter some two miles from 
any military establishment, and one hundred and fifty civilians were 
killed. This tragedy evoked an appeal from the Diplomatic Body 
in Nanking to the Japanese militarj^ authorities to spare non- 
combatants. No reply was given, but, w^hatever the causes of absten- 
tion may have been, the raids upon Nanking ceased until the 19th 
September, when over forty aeroplanes bombed the city, though this 
time without inflicting great damage. On the same day, Vice-Admiral 
Hasegawa notified the Consular Bod}^ in the following terms : 

As the objective of the Japanese is a speedy termination of hostilities, 
and as Nanking is the principal base for Chinese military operations, the 
Japanese Air Force may, from now on, Tuesday (the 2 1st), take offensive 
measures against the Chinese forces and estabhshments jxji'taining to 
military activities in and around Nanking. Full consideration will be 
given to the safety of the lives and property of the nationals of friendly 
Powers, but in view of the possibility of such becoming dangerously 
involved in spite of precautions, the Commander-in-chief of the Third 
Fleet is constrained earnestly to advise such oflScials and residents, and 
also the warships now in Nanking, voluntarily to move to greater safety 
farther up the Yangtse River. 

This produced a prompt reply from the interested foreign Powers. 
Oral representations were made by the British, American, and French 
Ambassadors in Tokyo, in which the bombing of other than military 
objectives and the suggestion that foreigners should be withdrawn 
were made the subject of protest, and the responsibility was laid on the 
Japanese Government for any loss of the lives or the property of the 
nationals of the countries concerned. The Soviet consular authori- 
ties at Shanghai, who had been told by the Japanese Consul-General 
that the Chinese planned to disguise their aircraft as Japanese and 
to bomb the Soviet Embassy at Nanking in the hojie of embroiling 
Japan with the Soviet Union, treated this story with contempt in 
a reply given on the 23rd September, and stated that Japan must 
be held responsible for any injury which might be caused to the 
Embassy. Even Japan’s partners in the Anti-Comintem Pact w^ere 
constrained to protest, although they did this in milder terms. On 

^ Section (iv) (h) below deals with the charges brought by the Chinese 
Government under these heads before the judgement seat of the League of 
Nations and the action taken thereon. 
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the 22nd September Germany requested Japan to respect the German 
Embassy in Nanking and all quarters of the town in which Germans 
were living. 

Mr. Hirota replied to the British and American protests by giving 
an undertaking that non-combatants would not be attacked and that 
foreign rights would be respected. Admiral Hasegawa, said the 
Foreign Minist^er, had by his warning wished only to ensure the safety 
of foreigners before extending the range of aerial attacks, and his 
desire was to avoid causing incidental damage to foreign residents. 
This did not satisfy the Government of the United States, who sent a 
note strongly condemning the proposed attacks. The British Foreign 
Office expressed satisfaction with the step taken by the United 
States, but were content, for their own part, to make oral representa- 
tions through the British Ambassador in Tokyo. 

The threatened mass air attack upon Nanking was actually post- 
poned, j>ossibly because of bad weather, until the 22nd September. 
Fifty aeroplanes bombed the city on the morning of that day and 
fifteen more rained incendiary bombs on the residential quarters 
during the afternoon. Severe damage was inflicted, especially along 
the waterfront, where refxigee camps w'ere hit and some two hundred 
civilian casualties were inflicted. On the 25th there was a further 
series of raids in w hich eighty Japanese aircraft w ere engaged and 
some seven hundred civilians were killed and wounded. In general, 
how ever, thanks to the extent of the open spaces within the w alls, the 
devastation caused w^as much less than had been expected, and if the 
Japanese hoped to shatter the moral of the Chinese Government and 
populace, they w^ere grievously disappointed, for, so far from being 
reduced to desj)air, the Chinese show^ed signs of being encouraged by 
the severity of the losses w hich the raiders sustained from pursuit 
aeroplanes and from the anti-aircraft defences. 

These attacks on Nanking, as well as a destructive attack on 
Canton on the 23rd September, evoked representations from six 
foreign Powers, Great Britain, the United States, France, Germany, 
Italy, and the U.S.S.R. The last mentioned, in a final protest made 
in Tokyo on the 26th September, declared that orders had been given 
to the Soviet Ambassador in Nanking to remain at his post, and that 
Japan would be held responsible for the consequences of her illegal 
actions. 

The Japanese Government were evidently alarmed at the universal 
condemnation aroused by Admiral Hasegawa’s proclamation and 
the subsequent air attacks. On the 25th September the Gaimusho 
spokesman said that fresh and strict orders had been sent to the 
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Japanese commanders in China to safeguard the lives and property 
of non-combatants, especially those of neutral countries. He was 
certain that the Japanese Air Force, in its attacks on Nanking, was 
‘restricting the bombardments to those Chinese military establish- 
ments which are considered to be the bases of the present provocative 
Chinese hostilities’. In a subsequent interview he said that ‘nothing 
had been settled in law regarding aerial warfare, and recalled that 
at The Hague in 1922, when Japan, the United States and Italy had 
proposed that the permissible objectives of aerial attack should be 
concretely defined and enumerated, Great Britain and France had 
insisted that whatever could be called a military establishment could 
be bombed '.^ 

On the 29th September identic notes were handed to the British, 
American, and French Ambassadors in Tokyo, in reply to the repre- 
sentations about the bombing of Nanking. The Japanese Govern- 
ment abstained from giving any pledge to refrain from bombing, but 
asserted that the aerial operations were not directed at non-com- 
batants, and repeated the suggestion that foreigners should evacuate 
areas subject to Japanese air attack. 

The correspondent of The Times^ in Tokyo remarked that ‘in spite 

^ The reference was to the General Report of the Commission of Jurists to 
consider and report upon the Revision of the Rules of Warfare. This Coinmission 
was appointed in pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Washington Naval 
Conference of 1922 and sat at The Hague from the 10th December, 1922, to 
the 17th February, 1923. Article 22, which was agreed upon without demur, 
stated that ‘aerial bombardment for the purpose of terrorizing the civiliaii 
population, of destroying or damaging private property not of military charac- 
ter, or of injuring non-combatants is prohibited ’. Article 24, paragraph 2, laid 
it down that ‘such [aerial] bombardment is legitimate only when directed 
exclusively at the followmig objectives : military forces, military works, military 
establishments or depots; factories constituting important and well-known 
centres engaged in the manufacture of arms, ammunition or distinctively 
military supplies ; lines of communication or transportation used for military 
purposes’. Paragraph 3 declared that ‘the bombardment of cities, towns, 
villages, dwellings or buildings not in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
operations of land forces is prohibited. In cases where the objectives specified 
in paragraph 2 are so situated that they cannot be bombarded without the 
inddscriminate bombardment of the civilian population, the aircraft must ab- 
stain from bombardment 

The report stated that agreement upon this article was difficult to reach 
and gave rise to prolonged discussions, and that ‘numerous proposals were 
put forward by the various delegations before imanimity was ultimately 
attained. ... In particular mention may be made of an Italian proposal of the 
8th February on which the text ultimately adopted was in great part founded. 
Regret was expressed by some delegations that a more far-reaching prohibition 
did not meet with unanimous acceptance The report of the Commission was 
submitted to the several Governments represented, but no further action was 
taken. 

* See the issue of the Ist October, 1937. 
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of the dry and non-committal tone of this communication, it can well 
be said that Japanese operations in the air will not again be on the 
unrestricted scale of the 22nd September’. In so far as the Japanese 
had in the earlier attacks been deliberately attempting to terrorize 
the civilian population and the civil Government, such a policy did 
in fact appear to have been suspended. Attacks during the next six 
weeks were confined to military objectives, and the casualties among 
civilians and damage to private property which now occurred could 
reasonably be ascribed to erratic aiming. There were, it was true, 
several more mass air-raids on Nanking between the 7th and the 
1 1th December, but these took place on the eve of the capture of the 
city by the Japanese forces, at a time when it was full of Chinese 
troops. Generally speaking, the representations of the Powers ap- 
parently had the effect of making Japanese airmen avoid dropping 
bombs in the central areas of cities and confine their attacks to the 
outskirts, where military establishments were normally situated, al- 
though there was an exception to this in the case of a raid on Canton 
in the month of November, when the residential districts of the city 
were subjected to another deadly bombing. 

To return to the subject of Japanese attempts to break down the 
resistance of the (Jhinese armies hy cutting, or deranging, their com- 
munications, these in general achieved only a minor degree of success. 
In an interview with a German Press correspondent in January 
1938 General Chiang said that he felt little anxiety regarding the 
continuance of the supply of foreign munitions, since, even should 
the route from Canton become impracticable, there would remain the 
route via French Indo-China, not to mention the domestic sources of 
supply scattered throughout the Chinese hinterland. General Chiang 
referred also to the new road which was being rapidly carried 
through from Yunnanfu by way of Talifu and Paoshan to Kongyang 
on the Burmese frontier to link up with the railhead at Lashio in the 
northern Burmese territory,^ and he confirmed the report that the 
Sinkiang route was open for supplies coming through from the Soviet 
Union. An indication that the Chinese leader was not painting a 
to(» optimistic picture was provided by the stout resistance which the 
Chinese armies made to the Japanese advance upon Suchow during 
the spring of 1938, for this would certainly not have been possible 
if China had not had fresh supplies of munitions and weapons, as 
well as newly trained troops, to repair the losses sustained in the 1937 
fighting. 

^ For particulars about this route see the articles from a special correspondent 
of The Times published in the issues for the 17th, 18th, and 19th May, 1938. 
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( e ) The Development of War Policy in Japan 

If the foregoing account of military operations in China in 1937 
provides no very clear indication of the objectives of Japanese 
strategy, the reason for this may be sought in two directions. From 
the military point of view China, because of its size, relative self- 
sufficiency and decentralization, offered no vital targets for attack ; 
even the loss of the capital itself meant no such serious blow to the 
national economy or to the organization of the Government as this 
would have meant in most civilized countries. The other cause of 
difficulty in identifying Japan’s objectives lay in the flexibility of 
her war aims, which visibly changed as the conflict develo[)ed. 

The responsibility on the Japanese side for the resort to arms in 
North China lay primarily with the military authorities, and in the 
initial stages the Army vii'tually took charge in the political as well 
as the military sphere, while the Government in Tokyo contented 
themselves with the part of more or less ])a8sive sj>ectators. It was 
the military officers on the spot who conducted negotiations with the 
Chinese in the field and in Peiping and Tientsin — the consular 
authorities being relegated to the background. Even the Ambassador 
himself, though he travelled north to Tientsin a few^ days after the 
opening incident, refrained from intervention. 

As the situation developed it became clear in fact that the Japanese 
Government were ‘holding the ring’ for the Army authorities. It 
was left to the latter to exploit the position on the spot by enforcing 
their ow n terms on the North China Administration, w hile diplomatic 
action was directed to inducing the Chinese Central Government to 
remain outside the arena and to discouraging any move tow ards 
third-party intervention — a method of procedure which was euphe- 
mistically described as the ‘localization ’ and ‘non-aggravation’ of the 
conflict. 

This line of policy had the support of those in Japan, in both 
civilian and military quarters, who feared that a major conflict with 
China might involve Japan in war with the U.S.S.R. As ‘ incident ’ fol- 
lowed ‘incident’ in the Peiping area, the tone of the military became, 
however, increasingly bellicose, and the announcement of the Minister 
for War on the 25th July that the Army had decided to begin ‘ punitive 
action’^ could reasonably be regarded as marking the parting of the 
ways leading respectively to peaceful settlement and to war. Never- 
theless the Government tacitly acquiesced, and a few days later the 
Prime Minister stated that the Cabinet had resolved on the necessity 

' See p. 191, above. 
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for a ‘fundamental solution’, implying that the ‘localization’ policy 
was on the way to being abandoned. By the end of the month 
the situation in North China, with ‘punitive action’ under way, 
had become so sharply exacerbated that, even if the Japanese 
Government were still, as they professed, aiming at ‘localization’, 
the opportunity had practically slipped out of their hands owing to 
the hardening attitude of the other party in the struggle. General 
( -hiang Kai-shek had indeed declared, in a statement issued on the 
29th July, that a juncture had been reached at which it was out of 
the c|uestion for China to continue to consider the position in the 
North as a matter for local settlement. 

Whether or not the extension of hostilities to Shanghai which 
occurred in August was in accordance wdth Japanese plans — a ques- 
tion which has been discussed earlier in this chapter^ — the effect of 
the new develoj)ment upon Japanese w ar temper w as plainly apparent . 
On the 15th August, two days after the fighting at Shanghai began, 
the Government issued a statement in w hich they declared that 
( 'hinese arrogance and insolence had exhausted Japanese patience 
and that drastic action w^ould be taken to chastise the Chinese Army. 
The statement contained a feature which constantly recurred in later 
official pronouncements and provided a clue to the Japanese mind in 
its outlook on the conflict. The strongest insistence was laid upon 
‘ Red instigation' as the principal cause of the ‘ arrogant and insulting 
attitude’ and contemptuous' treatment of Japan of which China 
was accused. The real enem}^ behind the Kuomintang, was alleged 
to 1x5 (Jommunism.^ Five days later, on the 20th August, Prince 
Konoe told Japanese Press representatives that the policy of con- 
fining the affair to North China had been abandoned in consequence 
of the (’hinese attack at Shanghai, while he referred at the same 
time to the possibility of a new Chinese Administration being set 
up in North China, which, he said, ‘must keep in close touch with 
Japan '. From the time of the Shanghai outbreak onwards it was 
noticeable that all restraint was abandoned in Japanese official 
references to China, wffiich thenceforth were couched in such crude 
and threatening language as that which was used on the 28th August 
by the Prime Minister himself — ^who was far from being reckoned 
among the extremists — when he declared that Japan w as determined 
to ‘ beat China to her knees ’. 

‘ See pp. 208 seqq., above. 

* For this use of the bogy of Coniiniuiisin as a stalking-horse by the three 
‘Triangle’ Powers in their aggression against non -Communist victims see 
pp. 37 above. 

1 B 
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Apart from General Katsuki's terms for a local settlement in North 
China, the substance of which has been given in an earlier part of 
this chapter,^ the only indications which had so far been given of 
the Japanese Government's view^ as to the conditions on w hich peace 
could be restored were the very indeterminate statements by official 
spokesmen that the war must continue until China had been brought 
‘to mend her ways', ‘to reconsider her attitude', and to ‘co>o}>erate 
with Japan for the establishment of peace in East Asia '. On the 5th 
September, when the Diet met in emergency session, Prince Konoe 
was more precise. He admitted that the time w as past for attempting 
any settlement on a local basis and that it must now be Japan's aim 
to deal such a firm and decisive blow' at the Nanking (lovernnient and 
the Chinese Army as would destroy the latter's will to fight. He w as 
still careful, however, not to close the door entirely upon the possi- 
bility of negotiating peace w ith Nanking. ‘ If,’ he said, the Central 
Government truly and fully re-examines its attitude and in real 
sincerity makes endeavours for the establishment of ]>eace . . . our 
Empire intends to press no further.' 

Up to this time the official attitude in Japan tow ards tlje (juestion 
of peace overtures had been that the first move must come from 
the Chinese side. The Chinese, however, had shown no inclination 
to play the role of suppliant, and towards the end of October, 
w'hen, after nine weeks’ fighting round Shanghai, the Chinese lines 
of defence were beginning to give way, a new' phase opened. 'Jhere 
was ground for believing that the Japanese Prime Minister, iii s})ite 
of his fiery denunciations of the Nanking Administration, had actually 
from the start, and against the w^ish of his military colleagues, been 
privately putting out tentative feelers’ with the object of starting 
negotiations.^ Considerations of national ‘face’ had constrained 
Japan to wait for a substantial Japanese military success before 
taking overt steps tow ards a settlement, and with the retreat of the 
Chinese troops the moment appeared propitious. It is {)ossiblo that 
the Japanese Government were at the same time being urged towanls 
action for settling the conflict by the Government of (Jermany, whose 
fast developing economic interests in China were being threatened 
with destruction,^ In any case, as was revealed later, the German 
Ambassador in (iiina began at this time to explore the ground at 
Nanking with an eye to the opening of pmirparlers between the 

^ See pp. 184 5, above. 

* See, for example. The Daily Telegraph's message from itg Tokyo corre- 
spondent in its issue of the 9th October, 1937. 

® See p. 47, above and p. 294, below'. 
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belligerents, and at the same time the Japanese Government let it 
be known that, while maintaining their opposition to any interven- 
tion in the formulation of peace terms, they would not reject the 
good offices of a third party for the purpose of bringing the two 
principals into direct touch. Dr. Trautmann’s preliminary efforts in 
this direction were apparently fruitless, but on the 5th November 
Press correspondents in Berlin reported that Herr Hitler had com- 
municated to the Japanese and Chinese representatives a formal 
offer to mediate, and that the offer had been accepted. The report 
was immediately corrected by German Government officials, who 
descrited it as ‘premature’, and for a time nothing more was 
heard of the matter. At the beginning of December, however, when 
the Chinese Foreign Office had already vacated Nanking and was 
established at Hankow , Dr. Trautmann travelled back to Nanking 
and held conversations with General (/hiang Kai-shek. No informa- 
tion regarding the (German Ambassador's mission penetrated to the 
outside world, except for unsubstantiated re])orts that the proposals 
w Inch he laid before the (Generalissimo had met with a flat rejection. 
The fact that on that occasion he submitted terms on behalf of the 
Japanese (Government, though questioned at the time, was later, on 
the IHth flaniiarv, 1938, confirmed by the Japanese Foreign Office 
spokesman, who stated that his Government had gladly agreed to 
the (Gorman offer of mediation, and added that, since the (Jhinese 
(Government had chosen to ignore the ‘magnanimity of the Japanese 
Government and the friendly gesture of the German Government', 
the latter had been obliged to discontinue their action. Finally, a 
(German official statement issued on the following day declared that 
the (German (Government had been actively solicited towards the 
end of (Jetober to use their good offices, and that they had agreed to 
do so on the understanding that their co-o{)eration should be limited 
to the facilitation of a direct exchange of view s. 

it was clear, therefore, that up to December the Tokyo (Govern- 
ment w^ere feeling their way towards an arrangement with the 
Ghinese (iovernment for a cessation of the conflict. The nature of 
the tenns which were offered to (^hina could not be conclusively 
established. A statement pui’porting to give the conditions, and 
alleged to have emanated from Russian sources at Hankow, appeared 
in the foreign Press at the beginning of January 1938, while a 
slightly different version was communicated on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1937, by Reuter s correspondent in Shanghai, who stated that 
he had received it ‘on trustworthy authority'. According to these 
sources the Japanese Government had demanded from the Chinese 
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Government a repudiation of Communism, co-operation with Japan 
in combating it, and Chinese adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact ; 
economic co-operation ; the recognition of ‘ Manchukuo ' ; the creation 
of a demilitarized zone round Shanghai and other specified places ; 
the employment of Japanese advisers; permission for Japanese 
troops to garrison ' certain places ' ; agreement to t he erection of an 
independent Government in Inner Mongolia ; and, finally, payment of 
a war indemnity. Commenting on this list — which, he observed, was 
incomplete and not officially confirmed — the Tokyo correspondent 
of .TAc Times^ remarked that the omission of any direct mention of 
North China was explicable in the light of the facts that Japan had 
consistently disavowed ‘territorial ambitions’ in that region and 
that, if her other demands were conceded, she could dis])en8e with 
anj" formal infringement of China’s nominal territorial integrity and 
yet obtain all the control that she desired. 

The authenticity of the newspaper statements of the Japanese 
terms remained without confirmation, and at a later date the Chinese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, referring to the Trautmann mission, 
declared that the proposals had not been concrete enough to })rovide 
a basis for negotiation. If the reports could nevertheless be assumed 
to be substantially correct, the major additions which Japan was now 
making to the demands that she had been pressing upon China 
before the military conflict began could be summed up under three 
heads, namely: the creation of demilitarized zones, (’hhiese acquies- 
cence in an inde})endent Inner Mongolia, and the ]>ayment of an 
indemnity. The employment of Japanese advisers and the admission 
of Japanese garrisons were no new demands, but the requirements 
under these heads were capable of being enlarged to a scale at 
wffiich their acceptance by China would have meant the almost 
total extinction of her national independence. This was clearly in 
the minds of the Chinese, and w^as reflected in comments in the 
Press such as that ‘China can have no belief in any Jai)ane8e terms 
other than utter surrender’. 

The moment at which the governing power in Japan despaired of 
achieving its ends by negotiation with the existing Government of 
China could not be exactly determined. In a speech delivered on the 
28th November, 1937, Prince Konoe, while declaring that his Govern- 
ment were still ready to negotiate with General C’hiang Kai-shek if 
the latter would ‘change his policy’, intimated that a prolongation 
of the war might lead to the establishment of local regimes in China 
which Japan might be willing to recognize ; on the same day the 
^ See the issue of the 3rd January, 1938. 
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Japanese Ambassador in China told Press correspondents that there 
was as yet no intention of destroying the Chinese Government, and 
that Japan would not refuse to conclude with General Chiang a peace 
free from ‘punitive’ terms, A fortnight later the Japanese Army 
reached and entered Nanking. After the fall of the capital there was 
an opportunity for both a military and a jjolitical breathing-space. 
The troops were halted and their Commander-in-Chief announced 
that, since it could still be hoped that the Nationalist Government 
would ‘reconsider their attitude’ (using the well-worn phrase), he 
j)roposed to allow time for this. General Matsui’s hopes were doomed 
to immediate disaj)pointment. In a manifesto issued on the 16th 
December General (.’hiang Kai-shek called on the Chinese nation to 
continue its resistance to Japan, and to this appeal the Cabinet was 
reported to have given its full concurrence. At the same time Chinese 
troops launched counter-attacks on the Japanese at Hangchow, and 
though it w^as reported that the German Ambassador had resumed 
his efforts at mediation at the end of the year, it was manifest thal 
the attempt by the (iovernment at Tokyo to bring the Chinese 
tJeneralissimo to an acceptance of their own terms for peace had 
been an utter failure. 

In the meantime a groundwork for an alternative policy of setting 
iij) a ‘puppeC (jrovernrnent in China was being laid by the action 
of the Japanese military in promoting the establishment, in the 
])rovinces occupied by their forces, of the so-called 'Peace Main- 
tenance Commissions' and, later, of regional ‘puppet’ Governments, 
an account of which is given below. ^ 

This was the state of affairs when the Japanese Cabinet and Im- 
])€uial Headquarters^ entered, on the 19th December, upon a series 
of deliberations on the war policy of Japan which were continued 
intermittently into the following year. During the latter part of their 
discussions there w as a daily expectation of the a])pearance of a funda- 
mental declaration of policy by the Japanese Government. The 
rejjeated postj:>onenient of such a statement gave plausible grounds for 
the supposition that there was a deep cleavage of opinion in the high- 
est quarters, which may well have coincided with a conflict between 
civilian and military views ; but the divergence was also believed to 
lie letween those w ho favoured a settlement with the existing Govern- 
ment of C/hina as a necessary means of saving that country from a 

' See pp. 247-56. 

^ This body had been established some weeks back in order to serve as ‘ an 
agency of supreme command, based on the Imperial prerogative, for the 
purpose of unifying the high commands of the Army and Navy 
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relapse into anarchy or Communism, and those who believed that the 
spirit of the Kuomintang leaders was such that, if their authority 
were preserved, the struggle betw^een the two (H)untiies, even if 
temporarily suspended, would inevitably revivo within a few' years. 
Even among the military there w'as a section of opinion w hich thought 
it a mistake to widen the breach w ith C^hina further than could be 
helped. They invoked the analogy of Prussia and Austria after the 
war of 1866. Japan's policy, they maintained, should follow' the 
lines of that which Bismarck adopt^ed after Sadow a, and not of that 
which he followed in dealing wdth France after Sedan. Japan would 
need China’s friendly neutrality if she became inv(»lved in a war w ith 
the U.S.S.R. and, with this in view', she should avoid inhicting too 
great a loss of 'face' on the Chinese Government and pt^ople. 

This latter view' found little reflection, however, in the ilapanese 
Prime Minister’s New* Year message, in which, in warning his audi- 
ence of the need to prepare for a protracted struggle, he said: ‘No 
matter how^ troublesome, Japan must go to the length of destroying 
the very source of the so-called long-term resistance against Japan.' 
On the loth January, 1938, it was announced that the Cabinet had 
finally reached a decision which implied that, in view of diina’s 
‘recalcitrant attitude', a strong policy' would be pursued, and that 
the Inifxjrial Council had been summoned to ratify the (’abinet's 
conclusions. Yet another six da5's passed before, on the 16th 
January, the long-ex{>ected statement on policy was issued [)y the 
Goveniment in Tokyo. From this statement it was learnt that the 
Government had decided to withdraw' recognition from the C’hinese 
Central Government, to cease from dealing with it, and to rely on 
the ‘establishment and grow th of a new Chinese regime, harmonious 
co-ordination with which can be counted upon ’. With such a regime 
Japan w'ould, it was added, co-operate for the adjustment of Sino- 
Japanese relations and ‘the building uj) of a rejuvenated China'. 
The statement concluded with an assurance that this decision in- 
volved no change in the policy of respecting the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of C'hina, as well as the rights and interests of other 
Powers in China. 

The comment made upon this statement by the correKj)ondent of 
The. Time.e} in Tokyo may be quoted in conclusion. 

The deliberation [he wrote] with which the decisions now' announced 
were reached shows that the Japanese Government face w ith reluctance 
the task of building up a subservient Chinese Administration and elimi- 
nating resistance and establishing order while the new r6gime gradually 

^ See the issue of the 17th January, 1938. 
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acquires vitality. Every possible effort has been made to ensure national 

unity for the test of endurance which is beginning. 

On the 18th January, 1938, two days after the (Government had 
issued their statement of [)olicy, it was announced that Mr. Kawagoe, 
the Japanese Ambassador in ('hina, had been recalled, and that 
Mr. Hsu Shih-ying, the Chinese Ambassador, was leaving Japan. 

(/) The Estabi.ishment of Provisional Administrative Regimes 

IN China 

Wliile the (lenerals and Cabinet Ministers in Tokyo were debating 
fundamental issues of war policy, the Japanese armies in (-hina w^ere 
faced w ith the immediate problem of making some provision for the 
restoration of law and order in the territories which they had oveiTun. 
The retreat of the (^linese forces was in most cases accompanied by 
the flight of the Chinese local authorities, and, unless the consequent 
administrative vacuum were promptly filled, the areas behind the 
Japanese lines would be given over wholly to anarchy or be reorga- 
nized under (’ommunist auspices. In order to avoid these perils, to 
provide a modicum of administrative authority and to reduce military 
(commitments in the matter of policing — which were already becom- 
ing formidable to a Japanese (General Staff which was anxious to hold 
a substantial ])art of its ‘man-power' in I'eserve for use, if required, 
in a war with the Soviet Union — the Japanese field officers were 
compelled, for urgent military reasons, apart from any ulterior 
political considerations, to organize provisional administrative re^- 
ginuis in the larger centres of the conquered regions. These took the 
form of Peace Maintenance Commissions', of which the title suffi- 
ciently explains the most essential of the functions which their 
Japanese authors designed them to fulfil. These committees were 
comjiosed of (ffiinese of the old school who had never felt any sym- 
pathy towards Nanking or the Kuomintang. The committee at 
J'ientsin, for instance, was headed by Kao Ling-w^ei, who had been 
Premier in the Peking (Government of 1923-4, while that which was 
organized at I’eiping w as presided over by CGeneral Chiang Cffiao-sung, 
an elderly dignitary who had been Acting Premier in 1917. The last 
vestiges of the ‘pie-war' Northern regime had disappeared with the 
resignation on the 7th August of Mr. Chang Tsu-chung, Mayor of 
Tientsin, who had succeeded (General Sung Cheh-yuan as Chairman 
of the Hopei-Chahar Political Council, and a fortnight later the 
Council was declared defunct. The Peace Maintenance Commissions 
in Peiping and Tientsin were then associated, and a joint body formed 
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for the control of Tientsin, Peiping, and East Hopei. Other similar 
organizations, which had been set up in provincial cities, likewise 
established connexions with the Peiping-Tientsiii body, and for a 
time it appeared that these federated commissions might serve as the 
nucleus for a nominally autonomous Government for the whole of 
North China. The Japanese, however, showed no haste to establish 
such an administration. A proclamation was, it is true, issued to the 
effect that, as from the 13th October, 1937, Peiping would revert to 
its time-honoured name of Peking,^ but this was evidence not so much 
of an intention to prepare the site for a new Government as of a 
desire to conciliate local sentiment, since the inliabitants had always 
resented a change which was associated in their minds with the 
degradation of the former capital. The position apparently w as that, 
though Japanese opinion w^as united in telieving in the necessity for 
a new administration in the North which should display a facade of 
autonomy while acting in close collaboration with Japan and ‘Man- 
chukuo', there were differences of view' as to the form which this 
i^gime should take and the area over which it should extend. It 
became evident that the Japanese did not seriously contemplate the 
union of North China with ‘Manchukuo ’ under the Em])eror Kang 
Teh^ — a step which would have put an abrupt end to the ])eace over- 
tures to Nanking which were being made at the time through the 
medium of the German Ambassador in China. ^ 8o long as Dr. IVaut- 

^ The city had J>ornc rnaiiy different iiaineH in tlie pant. To no fartlier 
back than the Mongol period, the name given by Qiibilay Khan to the new 
metropolitan city which he created in J2(>4-7, on tlie nite of the capital of the 
Mongols’ barbarian forerunners the Kin, was Khanbalik (i.e. 'the Ruler s 
City’). The first Emperor of the succeeding Ming dynasty, after having 
expelled the Mongols from Intra-Mural China in a.d. 1351- 68, transferred tlie 
capital to the city on the Yangtse to which he gave the name of Nanking, and 
degraded the northern city to simple prefectural status with the name of 
Peiping {‘northern peace’). The tliird Ming Emperor, Yung Lo, however, 
restored the northern city to the position of capital in a.d. 1421, and changed 
its name to Peking (‘northern capital’). When the central seat of government 
reverted once more to Nanking in 1928, the name of Peiping was, logically, 
revived (see A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. ii (second edition, London, 
1935, Milford), pp. 121-3). The changing of the name once more to it-s old 
form Peking in 1937 had, therefore, a certain implication that it w as again the 
centre of government for China. 

These frequent mutations leave the historian in a dilemma a.s to which 
designation to use. The method here adopted is to use the name ‘Peking’ 
when referring to the period before 1928 and also when it forms part of the 
title of the new provisional Government. In all other cases Peiping is used. 

* A foreign newspaper correspondent, in reporting a conversation with a 
Japanese high official, quoted the latter as making the significant remark: 
‘the Army thinks that Pu Yi has too much territory already.’ 

’ See above, pp. 242- 3. 
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mann’s conversations were in progress, the Japanese, in their plans 
for North China, hesitated to go beyond the creation of a regional 
administration which need not be entirelj^ divorced from the nominal 
authority of Nanking, but could be relied upon to suppress anti- 
Japanese and Communist elements in the area under its control. In 
the meantime the Japanese officers on the spot devoted their energies 
mainly to indirect methods of preparing the way for a new form of 
government. For instance, in order to appeal to conservative elements 
among the population of North China, they encouraged the revival 
of Confucian worshijj — signs of which had already been apparent 
under Sung Cheh-yuan’s regime — and they renewed their efforts to 
remove any anti-Japanese animus from the text-books used in the 
schools, and to promote the teaching of the Ja])anese language. As 
for the Government Universities, both teachers and students had 
for the most part fled south or joined the Nanking forces, and little 
if any attempt w^as made to reopen these institutions for Chinese 
higher education. 

In Inner Mongolia a separatist policy was followed under the aegis 
of the Kw'antung Army, but their action in this direction was regarded 
with little favour by the politically minded officers of the Japanese 
North (Jiina Garrison, who had been the chief sii])poriers of the ‘five 
})rovin(;e ' plan,^ and who had no desire to see Chahar abstracted from 
their own domain. An ‘autonomous' Government of North Chahar 
already existed, and in September a ‘South Chahar Government' w as 
set u}) at Kalgan, which declared its independence of, and complete 
separation from, China. The military conquest of Suiyuaii was in 
turn follow ed by the organization of a ‘Peace Maintenance Commis- 
sion’ at Kweihua, which — in conjunction with several other newly 
<Toated local bodies — issued a manifesto on the 23rd October, pro- 
claiming its inde]:)endence of China, denouncing Communism and 
i’hinese militarism, and demanding a new administration based on 
the ‘Kingly Way' principles, as exemplified in ‘Manchukuo’.^ A 
National Assembly, consisting of five hundred delegates from all the 
Mongol tribes, was now convoked at Kweihua (alias Suiyuan City) 
to decide upon the form of the new Government. The assembly 
established a Federated Autonomous Government for Inner Mongo- 
lia, with the aged Prince Yun as nominal head and Prince Teh^ as 
vicegerent. A new national flag was adopted, and it was decreed that 
state documents should be dated from the era of Chingis Khan (a 
reckoning on which the current year was 732) and that the name of 

* See the Survey for 1936^ pp, 908-10. ^ See op, p. 914. 

“ See op, (dt., i)p. 937 8. * See op, eit.^ pp. 914 16. 
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Kweihua should be altered to Hohokoto. Thus the Mongol desire 
for a separate national state was gratified, and a new political entity 
was brought into existence which would inevitably have closer rela- 
tions with Manchukuo' than with North China. The effect of this 
latest political manoeuvre was well described by the writer of a 
leading article in The Manchester Onardian^ as 

a clever stroke which should ensure continued Mongol support for the 
Japanese during the present war and may also raise hopes among those 
Outer Mongols who are not completely satisfied with the Marxist inter- 
pretation of national independence. 

The Chinese retreat from Shanghai in October and the imminent 
prospect of the fall of Nanking had the result of giving a somewhat 
wider range to Japanese calculations,^ which began to discount the 
survival of any degree of Central Government authority in North and 
East China. The setting up of ' autonomous ' administrations was now 
carried farther afield. At the end of November it was reported that 
an ‘autonomous' (iovemment for Northern Honan had been estal) 
lished at Changteh, and a similar organization for Shansi was set iij) 
at Taiyuan early in December. At meetings held by the now numer- 
ous local ‘Peace Maintenance Commissions’ in Hopei and Shantung, 
manifestoes were issued denouncing General Chiang Kai-shek and t he 
Kuomintang and demanding a new Government for China. 

In their hesitation to use their powder for bringing a single (govern- 
ment into being the Japanese Government were actuated by the 
political considerations which have already been examined at an 
earlier point in this volume.^ There was, however, also a practical 
obstacle which they had no means of removing. This was the diffi- 
culty of finding individual Chinese of sufficient standing in the {)oj)ular 
eye to fill high governmental positions. Major-(j!eneraI Kita, the 
Japanese military attache, to whom in particular the task of finding 
the necessary personnel seems to have been entrusted, turned to the 
surviving members of the Anfu and Chihli parties, with the a pparent 
purpose of bringing back into j>olitical life the remaining elements of 
the old Republican regime which had existed in Peking before the rise 
of the Nationalists. The Anfu group had w orked in close collaboration 
with Japan during the heyday of its power, that is to say in the years 
l>etw^een 1916 and its overthrow in 1920, and its members w ore there- 
fore an obvious first choice, despite the fact that they had incurred 

‘ In the issue of the 3(Hih October, 1937. 

* This has been dealt with already in discussing the development of war 
policy in Japan (see pp. 242-3, above), 

* See pp. 244-6, above. 

* See the Survey for 1925, vol. ii, pp. 3 13^- 15. 
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the suspicion of being Japanese mercenaries. But they were suffering 
from the recent loss of their leader, Marshal Tuan Chi-jui. The 
Chihli party, having originally been hostile to the Anfu group, was 
opposed to the Japanese influence which had helped to keep their 
rivals in power, but the two groups had since found a common enemy 
in the Kuomintang, whose access to power had involved their leaders 
in losses of place and })rofit, and the * Chihli ' partisans could, therefore, 
bo regarded as potential supporters of an ‘independent’ (xovernment. 
The former head of the Chihli group, Marshal Wu Pei-fu,^ who had 
been for a number of years a political hermit, could not now be 
temjited out of his retirement on any terms to which the Japane.se 
would accede. Ceneral Tsao Kun, another of the party’s leaders, who 
had become President of the Chinese Republic in 1923 after an openly 
coiru[)t election/^ was equally cautious about returning to public life. 
The Japanese were thus disappointed in the hopes which they had 
a pparent ly entertained of a restoration of the pre-Nationalist regime, 
v^'ith Tsao as President and Wu as Premier, and were thrown back 
as a jyis alter upon a provisional committee system of government, 
comjM)sed of such lesser luminaries as they could entice into their 
orbit. 

In spite of these difliculties in the way of enlisting suitable leaders, 
a ‘Provisional Covernment of the Chinese Rex)ublic’ was eventually 
installed in Peiping on the 14th December, 1937. It was composed of 
three commissions — legislative, executive and judicial — with various 
subsidiary departments. Tang Erh-ho, a former Finance Minister 
and a graduate of Tokyo lmj)erial University, was appointed Chair- 
man of the l.egi8lative C'Ommission, but the effective head of the 
Covernment, who hold the office of Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mission and of the Administrative Department, was Wang Keh-min, 
a typical example of the old style of Chinese banker and an extremely 
able financier, who had never concealed his pro-Japanese leanings, 
and who had been Acting (chairman of the Peiping Political Council, 
which had had control of affairs in the North until its supersession 
b\' the Hopei-Chahar Council in 1935.^ The f)roclamation which 
announced the formation of this new Provisional CJovernment — 
depicted, it could safely be presumed, by a Japanese brush — declared 
that the doctrines of the Kuomintang had been responsible for the w ar 
with Japan and that the new Covernment was being erected with the 

* See the Survey for 1925^ voL ii, pp. 310 stqq,, the Surt^ey for 1926^ pp. 249 
seqq. ; the Survey for 1927, pp. 323 seqq. ; the Survey for 1931, p. 408. 

“ See the Survey for 1925, vol. ii, p. 312. 

* See the Survey for 1935, vol. i, pp. 330-1. 
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object of restoring a democratic state and of freeing China from party- 
dictatorship and Communism. At the same time General Terauchi 
issued a proclamation at Tientsin, calling upon the people to give 
whole-hearted support to the new’ administration and threatening 
the punishment of any Chinese who by opposition to it might ‘disturb 
the mind of the populace'. The National Government in Nanking 
promptly denounced the new^ administration as a bogus institution 
set up by the Japanese in violation of the territorial and administra- 
tive integritj^ of China, and issued a mandate ordering the Military 
Council at Hankow' to arrest and punish as traitors every ('hiuese 
who was concerned in it. 

The new’ Peking Government, while it contained some men whose 
names commanded a certain measure of respect among the older 
generation in the North, obviously could not, in the circumstaiues 
of its origin, be exj^ected to arouse enthusiasm in the nation as a 
whole or to wield much authority even within its own s}3here. Its 
eflSciency was further diminished by a disagreement which soon arose 
between its members over the question of Japanese advisers. Kao 
Ling-wei had agreed to Japanese advisers being attached to e^'ery 
department, as had been done in ‘Manchukuo’, but this met with 
opposition from Wang Keh-min — ‘a very determined and obstinate 
old gentleman’, to quote the description of him given by a writer in 
Oriental Affairs ^ — who let it be understood that he was w illing to see 
well qualified Japanese appointed as advisors to the Government as 
a whole, but that he objected to the appointment of a host of petty 
bureaucrats. In this he had some support from moderate Japanese 
opinion, which w as not blind to the draw backs of making a ‘puppet’ 
Government’s puppetry too blatant. 

The status of East Hopei created additional difficulties for the 
new ‘ Republican ’ Government. Yin Ju-keng had fallen into disgrace 
with the Japanese after the Tungchow massacre^ and had been im- 
prisoned by the orders of the commander of the Japanese gendarmerie 
at Tientsin. His successor as head of the East Hopei regime w as Chi 
Tsung-mo. When the new Government was established in Peiping 
the East Hopei Administration issued a circular amiouncing its own 
liquidation, but Chi Tsung-mo made it clear that the pronouncement 
was a mere matter of form, and his Government continued to function 
as before. Wang Keh-min meanwhile declared his determination to 
get rid of the independence of East Hopei and, although the Japanese 
did their best to secure a compromise, the controversy was still un- 
settled at the end of the year. 

^ See the issue for the 11th February, 1938, p. 113. 


^ See above, p. 192. 
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The erection of new administrative bodies in North China raised 
the question of the public liabilities which the previous r6gime had 
incurred. In a statement to the Press on the 30th December, Major- 
General Kita declared that the old domestic loans, as well as foreign 
debts, would be honoured, and that all foreign rights and interests 
would be fully respected. He added that the investment of foreign 
capital in North C'hina would be welcome. Incidentally he took this 
occasion to announce that the Provisional Government were engaged 
upon plans to establish a permanent National Government, and he 
declared his expectation that the North Shansi Government and 
the Mongol Federation would soon amalgamate with the new Peiping 
administration. 

In attempting to lay the foundations of a new Government in 
China, the Japanese and their Chinese partisans, as has been shown 
already, did not neglect i)ossibilities of attracting popular support, and 
in the course of the later months of 1937 several political organizations 
were brought into being in Peiping with the avowed purpose of 
promoting anti-Kuomintang and pro-Japanese sentiments.^ One of 
these, the ‘North China Youth Party', which had been established 
in August, was eventually dissolved by the Japanese on the ground 
that its leader was found to have been formerly a Communist. On 
the 24th December it was announced that a new ])olitical party, the 
‘Hsin Min HuiMiad been formed to promote Sino- Japanese friendship 
and to combat Communism, its leader being a former Foreign Minister 
of ‘Manchukuo \ To replace the MinChu 1 (the ‘Three Principles 
of the People') of Sun Yat-sen, the party i)roduced a new political 
creed under the title of Min Chv I or ‘ New People's Principles '. 

The occupation by the Japanese Army of large areas in the Yangtse 
valley brought with it administrative problems similar to those w hich 
had confronted the forces operating in North China, although the 

^ The K wan tang Army had made similar attempts to reeoneile pul)lic 
Opinion in ‘Manchukuo’. The ‘Bureau for direeting Self-Government' liad 
been created before 1932 in order ‘to hasten the day of Manchurian inde- 
pendence'. After the establishment of the state of ‘Manehukuo' the Bureau 
tlivided: one part formed the nucleus of the ‘Manehukuo' Government; the 
other became a ‘people's organization' under the name of the ‘Manehukuo 
Con<‘ordia Society’. The activities of this society included the issue of popular 
brojidcasts, of pamphlets, of posters, and of a daily newspaper ; the exhibition 
of cinematograph tihns; and the promotion of the study of the ‘Kingly Way’. 

Under the new regime education in the proper sense received little official 
encouragement, the budget of the Department of Education being only about 
one half of the amount spent on education by the former Chinese Government 
of the four North-Eastern Provinces. Higher education in particular was 
neglected. (Bee T. A. Bisson : Japan in China [New York, 1938, Macmillan Co.], 
ch. 12.) 
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greater devastation and almost complet-e depopulation, for the time 
being, of the country between Shanghai and Nanking may have 
lessened their immediate urgency. In Central China the Japanese 
had to contend with a particularly strong popular feeling against 
themselves and their Chinese ])artisans, for the reign of terror 
which had followed the occupation of Nanking had raised to the 
highest pitch the hatred with which the Chinese in this part of the 
country, the former centre of the Kuomintang's po\ver and influence, 
regarded the invading Power. This, coupled with terrorist reprisals 
against any individuals who were suspected of willingness to take 
office under the conquerors, made it difficult for the Japanese to 
collect the necessary })ersonnel for a pliant administration, and they 
could do little in this direction until after the recall of Ceneral Matsui 
and of the reserve units which had been resj>onsible for the worst of 
the outrages in Nanking. Meanwhile the existence in Peiping of a 
Government which claimed authority over the whole of China made 
it the more difficult to set up another administration in the Yangtse 
area, which would of necessity be a sej)arate one for so long as the 
areas under Japanese military occupation were sundered by the 
Chinese hold upon the line of the Lunghai Railway. In these circum- 
stances the establishment of a ‘pui)ijet’ (Jovemment for Central China 
could not but imply a certain degree of rivalry with the Northern 
‘puppet’ regime and lead to a confusion which could only redound to 
the advantage of the legitimate Chinese (Tovernment at Hankow. 

These considerations serve to explain why the organization of a 
new Government for Central China, with its seat at Nanking, was 
delayed by the Japanese until the early months of 193S. Although 
it thus falls outside the strict scoyje of a survey of the events of the 
preceding year, a short account of its establishment is added to this 
chapter in order to complete the record of Japanese activities in this 
particular sphere. Late in March 1938 it wuh announced that a new' 
administration had been set up to administer those portions of the 
provinces of Anhwei, Chekiang and Kiangsu which were under 
Japanese military control, A working arrangement was stated to 
have been reached with the Peking Government by virtue of wdiich 
the Nanking regime would be affiliated to that (Jovernment f)ut 
would exercise autonomous powers within its own territories. It was 
reported from Tokyo that the Japanese (Cabinet had decided in 
principle that the Nanking administration should be so organized 
that it could be amalgamated with the regime at Peiping as soon as 
the Chinese armies had been driven from their intervening positions 
round Suchow . 
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The ‘Reformed Covernment of the Republic of China’ was for- 
mally inaugurated at Nanking on the 28th March. Like the Northern 
‘puppet’ regime it was made up of three departments, executive, 
legislative and judicial, with diverse ministries attached to each, 
and it was com})osed of elderly officials who had been prominent in 
the old Republican days and who had retired into private life upon 
the triumph of the Nationalists and the coming into power of the 
Kuornintang. The head of the executive department and leader of 
the new regime was Mr. Liang Hung-chih, who had been a leading 
member of the Anfu grou]> and a close associate of Marshal Tuan 
( ‘hi-jui. Mr. Wen Tsung-yao, the head of the judiciary, had come to 
the fore in the revolution of 1911-12, and Dr. (%en (’hin-tao, the 
Minister for Finance, had served in the same capacity in four previous 
administrations. Mr. Cheng Lii, a diplomat of long service, chiefly 
spent in France, w^as appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. Since 
no candidate for a similar post at Peiping had yet been discovered, 
apprehen.sions in the North that the Nanking regime might asj>ire to 
take the lead in the conduct of foreign relations were naturally 
increased. The twenty or more other officials in the higher ranks 
of the new' Government were also mostly former members of the 
Anfu party. Acce})tanoc of office was poj)uIarly regarded as 
treason, and the i)er8onal risk which it involved was illustrated 
even before the new' regime officially came into being, w hen (General 
Chao Feng-chi, who had been marked out for the post of War 
Minister, w^as assassinated in Shanghai by the hand of a member of 
a chauvinist society. 

The customary manifesto issued by the new (Jovernment on their 
inauguration declared that they would seek to conclude jjeace with 
.Ia]>an, would initiate negotiations 'to restore the ties of amity and 
to end the deplorable strife between neighbouring states whose 
jHHtples a?‘e of the same race ', and would respect the just rights of 
ff)reigners in China, though they would not recognize any treaties or 
(contracts concluded by foreign Powers with the Hankow’ Government 
or with the several lYovincial Governments of Nationalist China. At 
the same time the manifesto asserted that the new Government w^as 
oiil> temjK)rary and w ould not compete with the Peking Provisional 
(»overnment, with which they intended to amalgamate as soon as 
railway communication had been restored between Nanking and 
Peiping. ‘It is not our intention the authors declared, ‘to have two 
rival Governments functioning in the country. ’ The new Administra- 
tion followe^l the example of Peiping in adopting the fomier Chinese 
ti vo-baired flag. The Hankow Government issued a statement deriding 
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the new regime and describing its members as corrupt and dishonest 
creatures of the Japanese. 

It seemed improbable from the start that there would be room for 
two new Governments in the Japanese-controlled parts of China, 
and, in spite of the assurances given in their manifesto, the politicians 
now installed at Nanking showed their intention of being the sole 
heirs of the larger heritage which would accrue from the eventual 
expulsion of the Chinese Government from Hankow. The Peking 
Provisional Government was, they hinted, an unnecessary luxury, 
seeing that the Jax3anese Special Military Mission w as quite capable 
of carrying on the work of administration until such time as the 
Northern and Central areas were able to join up. As a counterblast to 
such ideas a message w as circulated from Peiping through the Domei 
i^gency stressing the need for a single (government and declaring that 
this could not develop in Central China. Apparently as the result of 
Japanese efforts to heal the breach, the leaders of the new^ regime 
at Nanking visited Peiping in the first w eek of A})ril and held confer- 
ences w ith the chiefs of the Northern Administration. Major-Cieneral 
Harada, who had been the princi]>al sponsor of the Nanking regime, 
also came to Peiping to confer with his Northern colleague, Major- 
(jreneral Kita. The deliberations held in Peiping were secret, but, 
according to Japanese Press reports, it was agreed that the 'Provi- 
sional Government of the Chinese Republic' and the ‘Reformed 
Government of the Chinese Republic' were to be amalgamated as 
soon as possible, and that all administrative arrangements were to 
be so regulated as to present no obstacle to this ultimate merger. 
After amalgamation, the districts under the Nanking Administration 
were to come under the supreme jurisdiction of the Peking («overn- 
ment. In the meantime the Nanking Administration was, as far as 
practicable, to model its economic and financial an'angements upon 
the example of the Peking Provisional (Tovemment. It therefore 
^^ppeared on the surface that Mr. Wang Keh-min and his Jaf)anese 
supporters in the North had been successful in their efforts to ensure 
that the Peking Government should be the successor of the (hineso 
National Government as far as it lay in the power of Japan to make 
it so. It was doubtful, however, whether the parties concerned had 
reached an irrevocable settlement, and it apjjeared not improbable 
that the issue between Peiping and Nanking as rival seats of the para- 
mount authority would revive in the event of the Japanese armies 
proving successful in their campaign for the capture of Suchow and 
thus establishing an unbroken Japanese control over the whole area 
from the Great Wall in the north to Hangchow' Bay in the south. 
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(Iv) World Reactions to the Breach of Peace in the Far East 

(a) Introductory Note 

When Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931 the League of Nations was 
in full vigour, with its strength untried by any major breach of the 
world’s j)eace. In 1937, when a fresh conflict broke out in the Far 
East, the state of affairs liad profoundly altered. The League had 
in the interval been discredited by its failure to restrain aggression 
in 1931 and again later when Italy attacked Abyssinia ; it had been 
weakened by tlie secession of Germany and of Jajmn herself; and 
its power as a guardian of the ])eace and dis})en8er of international 
justice was being despaired of by many of its most loyal supporters. 

In these circumstances the clianees of effectiv^e League action in 
the Sino- Japanese conflict could be regarded only as exceedingly 
slender — as ho[)eless, in fact, save in the contingency of the United 
States being willing to collaborate actively in an attempt to restore 
peace and to enforce respect for international obligations. The 
United States stood in the Far East on a unicjue footing. Funda- 
mentally, her interest in maintaining the political equilibri\im in the 
Pacific area was greater than that of any of the other Western 
Powers.^ To quote the words of Mr. Stimson, w ho had been S^KTetary 
of State at the time of the MaiKihurian affair: 

The relations of the United States tow ards China and the Far Eastern 
world in one vital respect are different from those of any European 
Povv(»r tov\'ards that world. Several European Powers have far larger 
<'ominereial and territorial interests in China than w^e, but geographically 
they are remote; we are adjacent. They are in a sense absentee land- 
lords ; we, a neighbor. The repercussions w hich are possible in a modern- 
ization of the Far East can (iirectly affect us in w ays w hich w ould not 
affect them. The Pacific Ocean is no longer a barrier but a means of 
communication 

Moreover, the United States, l>eing free from European entangle- 
ments and )) 08 sesaing a powerful fleet available for use in the Pacific, 
w as alone in a position to face the military risks which were insepar- 
able from an interventionist policy pursued to its logical conclusion. 

But, on the other hand, the state of public opinion in the United 
States was peculiarly unfavourable to American participation in 
collective action in international affairs. The lukewmrm response 
which Mr. Stimson had received in 1932 to his bid for British support^ 

‘ Unlesg, of course, the U.S.S.R. were to be included in this category. 

* 8ee Henry L. Btirnson. The Far Eastern Crisis (New York. 1936, Harper 
& Brothers for the Council oti Foreign Relations), p. 234. 

I S 
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for his non-recognition policy' had, rightly or wrongly, excited a 
feeling of strong resentment in the United States, and had ‘ sickened ’ 
the American people of attempts to work in concert with Great 
Britain. In general, moreover, the spirit of isolationism had taken 
firm root in the United States,- where it had crystallized into eon- 
ci'ete form with the passing of the Neutrality Act in May 1937/^ 

At the beginning of the Sino-Japanese conflict there seemed, 
indeed, to be only the barest ho|:)e that the Ihiited States might 
abandon the isolationist policy and give to the collective system that 
impetus which alone could make it effective. It soon became ap})ar- 
ent, however, that a movement towards international co- 0 [)eration 
was developing under the personal aegis of President Roosevelt and 
his Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull. The movement culminated 
in the speech which the President delivered at Chicago in October.** 
For a short time it appeared to be not impossible that the United 
States might actually give the lead to a (ioncerted effort on the j)art 
of the ‘peace-loving nations' — to use Mr. Roosevelt's f)hrase — to 
banish international lawlessness both in the Far East and in Spain. 
For the space of a few days the issue hung in the balance ; tlien it 
became clear that the United States was swinging back to the old 
isolationist position, and the hopes to which the Chicago speech gave 
birth rapidly vanished. 

The attitude of the United States was so clearly the determinant 
element in deciding the degree of international intervention in the 
Far Eastern conflict that a proper regard for pers]>ective lequires 
that the following chapter of the Survey should be largely devoted 
to recording the phases through which American public opinion 
and Government policy travelled during the six months between 
the passing of the Neutrality Act in May and the conclusion of the 
Brussels Conference in November 1937. A further reason for the 
large proportion of space allotted to the United States arises out of 
the inseparability of American reactions to the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict from American reactions to the threat of a general breakdown 
of world peace. The Neutrality Act, around which revolved a great 
part of the controversy concerning the policy which the United 
States was to follow in the Far East, was prior to the beginning of 
the Sino-Japanese conflict and owed its genesis to American fears of 
entanglement in European troubles arising out of the war in Spain, ^ 

* For the circumstancefl of the ‘Stimson Note’ and the approaohcH made 
to the British Foreign Office see the Survey for 1932, pp. 540 aeqq, 

* See the Survey for 1936, vol. ii, pp. 93-6, 429. 

* See below, pp. 262 eeqq- * See pp. 273- ry, below. 

* See the Survey for 1937, vol. ii, pp. 215-17. 
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and the minds of tlie politicians in Washington who took part in 
that controversy were concerned with the European as much as with 
the Far Eastern situation. In his Chicago 8})eech, likewise, Mr. 
Roosevelt addressed himself equally to each of the two hemispheres. 
Thus the question of the American attitude to the world wide crisis 
as a w hole has found a ])laee in the part of this volume w hich relates 
specifically to the affairs of the Far East.^ 


(/ j ) Amertc^4 and Neutrality 

Four main ])haHes may be distinguished in the policy of the 
American Government tow ards the Sino- Japanese conflict. The first, 
or pi*eiiminary, phase was marked by attempts on the part of the 
l)e|)artment of State to f>ersuade the belligerents to terminate hos- 
tilities and to settle their differences in an amicable fashion. On the 
12th July the State Department informed the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of (>hina and Japan in Washington that, in the opinion of the 
United States Government, an armed conflict between the two coun- 
tries ‘ would be a great blow* to the cause of |)eace and world progress *. 
When shortly afterwards the British Government addressed to the 
United States Government a communication of w hich the text was 
not published, but which w as believed to contain a statement of the 
steps w hich Great Britain was taking to promote a settlement, they 
rec*eived, according to IVess ref)orts, a simple acknow ledgment from 
the State Department, and Mr. Hull took the occasion to announce 
])ublicly that the action which his Government had taken was 
separate and independent, while adding that the fact that both the 
United States and Great Britain were anxious to preserve peace in 
the Far East might result in parallel, though not in joint, action. 

On the Ifith July Mr. Hull described in the following terms the 
general {mnciples of international conduct which the United States 
desired to see observed : 

This country constantly and consistently advocates maintenance of 
peace. We advocate national and international self-restraint. We advo- 
cate abstinence by all nations from use of force in pursuit of policy and 
from interference in the internal affairs of other nations. We advocate 
adjustment of problems in international relations by processes of peace- 
ful negotiation and agreement. We advocate faithful observance of 
international agreements. Upholding the principle of the sanctity of 
treaties, we believe in modification of provisions of treaties, when net^l 
therefor arises, by orderly processe^s carried out in a spirit of mutual 

^ The wider aspet'ts of the American attitude are also touched upon in the 
General Introduction to the volun»e, on pp. 8~11, above. 
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helpfulness and accommodation. We believe in respect by all nations 
for the rights of others and performance by all nations of established 
obligations. We stand for revitalizing and strengthening of international 
law. We advocate steps toward promotion of econoinicr seciirity and 
stability the world over. We advocate lowering or removing of exces- 
sive baniers in international trade. We seek effective equality of com- 
mercial opportunity and we urge upon all nations application of the 
principle of equality of treatment. We believe in limitation and redius 
tion of armament. Realising the necessity for maintaining armed forces 
adequate for national security, we are propareil to reduce or to increasti 
our own armed forces in proportion to reductions or increases made by 
other countries. We avoid entering into alliances or entangling com- 
mitments, but we believe in co-operative efforts by ptmceful and prac- 
ticable means in support of the principles hereinbefore stated. 

This credo was communicated, with a request for their observa- 
tions, to the Governments of all states, and sixty of these intimated 
their concurrence. The Japanese Government, while they declared 
themselves to be in general agreement with the princif)les enuiudated 
by Mr. Hull, stated that, in the Far East, his desiderata could 
be attained only ‘by a full recognition and [)racti(ial considera- 
tion of the actual particular circumstances of that region’. The 
American declaration of policy showed that Washington did not 
regard the Far Eastern conflict as an isolated phenomenon, but as 
one symptom of the increasing general tendency to disregard treaties 
and to settle issues by force of arms, which was a cause of profound 
disturbance to 'peace-loving nations’. While the declaration (ton- 
tained no specitic mention of the Nine-JV)wer or any other treaty 
and avoided any attempt to adjudicate between the contending 
parties, the reference to increased armaments and j)ossible co-opera- 
tive effort conveyed a covert warning to all aggressive states and 
revealed the lines along which the Roosevelt Administration would 
like to see progress made. 

In view of the sensitiveness of American public opinion to any 
suggestion for joint action in international affairs, ])articularly in 
conjunction with Great Britain, it was inevitable that in his efforts 
for j)eace Mr. Hull should be careful to pursue an independent 
course. It was clear, at the same time, that he was anxious that 
American action should run, in general, parallel to the efforts of Great 
Britain and France, and it was noticeable that in the actual zone of 
conflict there was close co-oj>eration between British and American 
diplomatic and consular representatives in such matters as providing 
for the safety or evacuation of their nationals, the exchange of infor- 
mation, and naval and military measures for the protection of foreign 
lives and property. The action taken by the United States Govern- 
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merit in the early stages of the struggle consisted of refloated re- 
minders to the Chinese and Japanese Governments of the desire of 
ihe United States to see the conflict in North China ended. Later, 
u hen the war had spread to Shanghai, the United States Government 
appealed to both the combatant states to avoid making the port a 
base of military operations or a theatre of war. Apj)arently, liowever, 
they did not favour the British proposal that the Japanese should 
withdraw their troops from Shanghai in return for an undertaking 
on the part of Great Britain, the United States and France to protect 
t he lives and f)ro})erty of Ja])anese in the International Settlement, 
since the Department of State considered that things had reached 
such a pass that no such ])roposition could influence the actions of 
the Chinese or Japanese. They were doubtless also affected by a fear 
of' the adverse criticism which concerted action of a nature which 
might seem to favour Japan would evoke among an inifiortant section 
of the American f)ublic. 

The early fieace efforts of the United States, like those of the other 
interested Powers, j)roved ineffectual, and, when it became apparent 
that the Far East ^^'as to be the theatre of a protracted struggle, the 
Administration at Washington faced the problem of what course to 
pursue in regard to the conflict and, in particular, whether or not 
to bring into force some fiart, or the whole, of the Act of Ckmgress of 
t he Ist May, 1937, popularly known as the Neutrality Aet. 

It w ill be recalled that by the Act of fbngress of the 31st August, 

1935, ^ the President was em|)owered to ])lace an embargo upon the 
export of certain scheduled im})lements of war to belligerent (‘oun- 
tries w henever he should find that a state of war existed, and that 
he might at his discretion extend the arms embargo to any other 
nations which might become involved in the war. He might also 
prohibit Americans from travelling on belligerent vessels save at their 
ow n risk. Under this law President Roosevelt had placed an embargo 
upon the export of arms to both Italy and Ethiopia, but he w as 
without })ower k) prevent the export of raw materials which could 
\^e utilized for war purposes. Presidential support was therefore 
given to fresh legislation, which took the form of the Pittman- 
McjRey Holds Bill, and which was intended to remedy the defect. 
When it became evident that the opposition to this Bill w as so strong 
that there was no chance of its becoming law by the 29th February, 

1936, the date upon w hich the Act of 1935 expired, it w€ts abandoned 
in favour of a Bill simply extending the Act, with certain amend- 
ments. The Act, as amended and re-implemented, reduced the Presi- 

* See the Survey for 1935, vol. ii, pp. 92 -6. 
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dential powers of discretion by providing that the arms embargo 
should enter into effect as a matter of course whenever the President 
should find that a state of war existed, and that the extension of such 
an embargo to states subsequently involved in the conflict should 
likewise be automatic. There was also added an embargo on loans to 
belligerents. The South and (Antral American Republics were ex- 
empted from the oixu ation of the law. The Act was to remain in force 
until the 1st May, 1037. As it did not cover the case of civil war in 
a foreign country, the I^resident in January 1937 i^equested Congress 
to invest him with authority to impose an embargo ujion the exi|K)rt 
of arms to Spain ; and Congress met the President’s wish by {)a88ing 
a Joint Resolution applicable to the wSj)ecial case of that country.' 

Congress then set to work to frame a new neutrality statute whi(*h 
it ho{>ed to make both comprehensive and ])ermanent. This j)roved 
a lengthy task owing to a conflict between diverse schools among the 
advocates of neutrality, and the Joint Resolution ultimately agreed 
upon by the House and the Senate was passed otdy just in time to 
receive the President’s signatiu*e and so become law before the date 
of expiry of the amended 1935 Act. 

The new Act, which became law on the 1st May, 1937,- reju'esented 
a compromise between three groups in Congress: the ‘mandatory 
school', which favoured an automatic immediate embargo on the 
exjx)rt of munitions and raw materials to all belligerents upon the 
outbreak of war ; the ‘discretionary schoor, which wished to leave 
the imposition of embargoes to the discretion of the President, who 
would thus be enabled to discriminate against an aggressor state ; 
and the freedom of the seas' school, which stood for the preservation 
of full neutral rights in time of war. Under the provisions of the Act, 
* whenever the President shall find that there exists a state of war 
between, or among, two or more foreign states, the President shall 
proclaim such fact’. This would automatically and immediately 
render illegal the export of arms, ammunition and implements of 
war’ to belligerents ; the purchase or sale of securities or other obli- 
gations of belligerents ; the extension of loans or credits to them ;* 
the solicitation of war contributions; the transport of implements 

* See vol. ii, p. 210. 

* For the text of this Act see DocununU oit InUrmUunml Affairs, 1^37, 
voL i. 

* The President, if he found that such action would ‘serve to protect the 
commercial or other interests of the United *State8 or its citizens', might at 
his discretion ‘exc6i>t from the operation of tliis section ordinary cemmercial 
credits and short-time obhgations in aid of legal transactions and of a character 
customarily used in normal peace-time commercial transactions'. 
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of war in American vessels to belligerents ; travel by Americans in 
belligerent vessels, 'except in accordance with such rules and regu- 
lations as the President shall prescribe ’ ; and the arming of American 
merchant ships. The Act further empowered the President to pro- 
hibit, at his discretion, (1) the transport in an American vessel to a 
belligerent state, or to a neutral state for transhipment to such a 
belligerent, of certain articles or materials, if he found that this was 
‘necessary to promote the security or preserve tlie peace of the 
United States or to protect the lives of citizens of the United States’ 
— the enumeration of these articles and materials to be made by the 
President by means of proclamation from time to time ; (2) the 
ex[)ort of any goods to a belligerent until after ‘all right, title, and 
interest ’ had been transferred to a foreign f Jo vernment or its represen- 
tative ; (3) the use of American j>orts as bases of supply for belligerent 
warships; and (4) the use of such ])orts by foreign submarines and 
armed mer(‘hant shij)8 exc*ept in accordance with regulations. Sec^- 
tion 2, which contained the ‘cash and carry' provisions of the Act,^ 
was the subject of the greatest controversy and was formally made 
effective only up to the 1st May, 1939. Two further })oints about the 
Neutrality Act of 1937 deserve notice. The President was authorized 
to exempt from the o{)eration of Section 2 American shipping in inland 
w aters bordering on the United States and transportation on or over 
lands bordering on the United States and the Act as a whole was 
not to a[)f)ly to an American republic or republics engaged in war 
against a non-American state or states,' provided that the American 
republic was ‘not co-ojierating with a non-American state or states 
in such war'. 

The minds of the framers of the Neutrality Act were obsessed by the 
likelihood of another European war, and they were bent upon saving 

‘ Sw also pp. 9 10, above. 

It would thu8 appear that, on a strict reading of the Act, the transport 
from the Unitcnl States to (^anada, and also to Mexico, of commodities other 
than arms, ammunition and implements of war, even if intended for a bel- 
ligerent, could, by the use of the President’s discretion, be left unrestricted. 
The same power of making an exception in favour of transportation through 
(’anada, m a ‘laud bordering on the United States’, was accorded to the 
President in res{>ect of the ‘cash’ provisions of the Act. Moreover, there was 
nothing in the Act tu prevent American munitions industries from establish- 
ing bran<‘h factories in Canada, so that the Act might well result in a transfer 
of the munitions industry from the United States to Canada. Furthermore, 
Senator Thomas of Utah considered that, iii view of the terms of the Statute 
of Westminster, Canada might be regarded as an ‘American Republic \ The 
United States would probably regard an attack upon Canada as an in- 
fringement of the Monroe Doctrine whatever the circumstances. If Canada 
elected to remain neutral, United States money could be used to finance 
ber munitions production. 
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the United States from being drawn into a future general war on 
the other side of the Atlantic by removing the causes which had 
involved her in the last. These they believed to be, first, their coun- 
try's assertion of neutral rights upon the seas, including the trans- 
]>ortation of munitions and raw mateirials in American vessels to the 
belligerent states ; and, second, the economic effects of a large war- 
trade with belligerents exercising control over the seas and conse- 
quently able to conduct commerce freely. rommer(‘e of this natui*e, 
especially when finan(‘ed by the provision of credits, tended, it was 
argued, to create a large ve^sted interest in the I'nited States which 
stood to lose if the debtor states should be defeated and therefore be 
unable to pay their debts: and this, the argument went on, tended 
to encourage a movement in fav<»ur of American intervention on the 
side witli which these interests were involved. The A(‘t of 1937 
which was, as its chief sponsor. Senator Pittman, declared, rather a 
Peace Act than a Neutrality Act — was intended to guard against 
these dangers, on the one hand by a voluntary relinquishment of the 
traditional right of a neutral to trade freely with belligerent states, 
and, on the other, through a restriction of the sale tc> a belligerent 
of American raw' materials, such as could be used for w ar purposes, to 
those which the purchaser could pay for on the sj)ot and transport 
for himself. This provision, it was hoped, would confine the trade 
within relatively narrow' limits. By the complete sto[)page of the 
export/ of munitions in the narrower sense of the term, the with- 
draw'al of American shipping from traffic with belligerent countries, 
and the prevention of American citizens from taking fjassage on the 
ships of belligerent Powers, and, finally, by the ‘cash and carry’ 
provisions, the United States would be saved from the risk of 
inviting attack and would thus have no injuries to avenge and no 
reason to become involved in the conflict which, in American eyes, 
seemed yearly to be looming nearer in Euro|:)e. 

The sponsors of the Act were not blind to the fact that its of)era- 
tion> particularly if the ‘crash and carry' provisions were to be 
brought into force, w ould tell in favour of w hicihever belligerent party 
exercised maritime predominance and possessed the greater financial 
resources. It was evident that, in the event of a Euroy)ean war, 
Great Britain would be in that favoured iK)sition, and that, if the 
war w^ere in the Far East, the Act would tend to favour Japan 
should she be engaged in hostilities with China or the Soviet Union. 
Opponents of the Act did not fail to lay stress on these [)oints. 
Senator Johnson of California, who stood for the preservation of the 
traditional rights of neutrality, asserted that the Act ‘makes us the 
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allies of Great Britain in the Atlantic and Japan in the Pacific', and 
that it would not conduce to peace. Similar views were expressed 
by Senator Borah of Idaho, who feared that the belligerent who did 
not hold the command over the high seas ‘would bomb American 
docks, factories or anything else it could, to interfere with the supply 
of its enemy’, and therefore felt that by the adoption of the ‘cash 
and carry’ provisions the United States would be bringing the war 
closer to herself. Representative Hamilton Fish of New York went 
further, saying that ‘this Bill might as well have beeii written at 
10 Downing Street by the British Prime Minister’. Uneasiness over 
this asf>ect of the Act was also expressed in Germany, where a con- 
nexion was seen between its adoption and the visit ])aid to the 
Unitcnl States shortly before by Mr. Runeiman, tlie President of the 
United Kingdom Board of Trade. Yet, despite the difficiilty of re- 
futing these criticisms, the Bill became law. Did this imply, as some 
Americans supposed, a deliberate decision on the part of Congress 
to range the United States on the side of the greatest maritime 
Powers, which in Europe meant the two ‘democratic' Powers, Great 
Britain and France, with whom American sympathies in general 
might be exjected to lie rather than with the ‘totalitarian' or 
* Fascist' Powers? Mr. Walter Lippmann, in an article on the sub- 
ject/ concluded that this was the truth. He observed that the Bill 
was not- an Administration measure, but was s|>onsored by ‘men 
who in the bottom of their hearts do not trust the State Depart- 
TTient because they feel that it still (tarries on the Wilson tradition’. 
Nevertheless, he asserted, these men had arrived at the conclusion 
that for the United States the only feasible and reasonably safe 
economic intercourse in a Great War is with Britain and her allies'. 
He found that there existed an indissoluble connexion between the 
United States and an international order held together through 
supreme authority exercised by men who in great matters think as 
we do’. ‘In the final test,’ he prophesied, ‘no matter what we wish 
now or now’ believe, though collaboration with Britain and her allies 
is difficult and often irritating, W’e shall protect that connexion 
because in no other way can we fulfil our destiny.' It may be added 
that similar views were widely diffused in the United Kingdom, 
w here they led t o the comforting, but perhaps hazardously optimistic, 
(‘oiuiusion that in the last resort the United States, however loudly 
her citizens might proclaim their belief in isolation, would intervene it 
this w ere necessary in order to save Britain and her allies from defeat. 

^ Entitled ‘ Rough-hew them how we will ’ and published in Foreign Affairs: 
an American Quarterly Review t July 1937. 
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Mr. Lippman's interpretation of the motives of the authors of the 
Act was rendered questionable by the fact that the ‘ cash and carry ’ 
provisions were actually drafted — or so it was generally understood — 
by an economic expert at the request of the sponsors of the Act in 
Congi*ess with the object of providing an arrangement which would 
allows the greatest measure of trade with the least risk of conflict.^ 
An examination of the actual provisions of the Act suggests that it 
fiad three main purposes w hich w^ere far more dear to the hearts of its 
creators than support of Great Britain or of the collective system. 
These purposes were: to eliminate certain factors which experieiu^e 
had show n to be apt to involve the United Statues in war ; to {)reserve as 
much American trade as was consonant w ith the first objective ; and 
to avoid any weakening of that fundamental principle of Americ^an 
foreign ]>olicy, the Monroe Doctrine. Technically, the Act did not dis- 
criminate against any belligerent state, since all w ere ecpially entitled 
to profit by the ‘cash and carry' provisions. Sup])orters of the A(*t 
could therefore argue that the central purpose of the Act wa^s not 
affected by the possibility that certain Powers might be better placed 
than others to avail themselves of these provisions; that such a 
contingency was one for which the I'nited States was in no w ay re- 
six)nsible, and that it would be unneutral on her }>art to attempt 
to neutralize an advantage which one belligerent might happen to 
possess by legislative action on her part. The proposal of the * man- 
datory school' to impose an embargo on raw' materials, as well as on 
munitions, at the outset of a conflict w as defeated partly out of con- 
sideration for American industry and commerce, for whic h such a 
drastic step would involve serious dislocation, and partly because of 
the hostility towards the United States which such a provision might 
be expected to engender among the participants in the conflict who 
were the sufferers from its effects. 

While the Neutrahty Act avoided extremes, and was as well 
adapted to secure its professed ends as could be ex|>eeted from any 
legislation which was devised in vacuo, and which dealt with war in 
the abstract and not with a concrete situation in which all the factoids 
were known, it seriously hamj>ered the State Department in the 
execution of c^ertain traditional policies. The United States stood 
for peace, non-aggression and the sanctity of treaties ; and, even 
though she eschewed any ‘entanglements’ in the form of obligations 
to take part in collective action for upholding these ideals, she had 
used her influence to bring about their realization. But the prohibi- 

^ See ‘The U.S.A. Neutrality Act of 1937’, by Professor Mitrauy, in The 
New Commonwealth Quarterly for September 1937, p. 112. 
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tions and embargoes of the Neutrality Act, like the rain from 
heaven, could not but fall alike upon the just and the unjust, upon 
a victim of aggression as heavily as upon the perpetrator of it, and 
the former was much more likely to regard this American legislation 
as a wholly unwarranted and objectionable thunderstorm than as a 
shower of blessing. The President, who had been given discretion 
in regard to the applicability of the Act as a whole, had been given 
no power to discriminate, in regard to its application, between the 
tw^o sides in a conflict. Both sides came under its provisions auto- 
matically and indistinguishably upon the President's proclamation 
that a state of war existed.^ 

Thus the Neutrality Ac^t was a grave obstacle to any American 
co-operation wuth the League in the imposition of sanctions u[)on an 
aggressor state. It will be recalled that in 1935, at the time of the 
debates whicrh led up to the neutrality legislation of that year, the 
advocates of collective security had seen that the policy, urged by 
the isolationists, of severing all economic relationshi])s with belli- 
gerent Po^\ers might to a certain extent subserve League objectives 
in so far as the bilateral act ion of the United States might complete, 
and render effective, the unilateral action of the League by prevent- 
ing the aggressor from securing supplies from America, while the 
victimized nation might be (ompensated for the closing of the 
American market by being able to purchase? its needs from slates 
which were members of the league.- It \vill be remembered also 
that the Washington Government had gone even further than the 
meml>ers of the lx?ague during the Italo-Abyssinian War in their 
endeavours to restrict the sale of raw materials, including oil, to 
Italy, altliough these efforts liad been hampered by their lack of 
power to enforce such restrictions, by the obduracy of American 


* When President Roosevelt took oftiee in 1933 there was pending before 
Congress a Resolution, endorsed by the Hoover Administration, confemng 
on the President authority to declare an ernbarg(» on the shipment of arms 
or munitions to any foreign nation. This was approved by the House of 
Representatives on the nth April, 1933, but the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, alarmed at the President’s appeal to the states represented at the 
(leneva Disarmament Conference and by Mr. Norman Davis’s statement at 
(ieiieva on the 22nd May (see the Survey for 1933, pp. 267-77), put in an 
amendment which provided that the President might only impose an embargo 
upon all parties to a dispute. In this may be discerned the origin of the 
‘irapartiaT nature of the Neutrality Act and indeed the germ of the whole 
neutrality legislation, which in this respect reflected Congressional suspicion 
that the Executive, if not checked, might, siureptitiously bring the United 
states into that system of collective security which the American isolationists 
abhorred. 

* See the Survey for 1933, vol. ii, pp. 94-6. 
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commercial interests, and by a belief in American minds that the 
states members of the League themselves were not in earnest in their 
application against Italy of Article 16 of the Covenant.' The Act of 
1937 represented a victory for those interests and a defeat for both 
the ‘mandatory’ isolationists and for the supporters of the policy of 
giving the Administration a free hand in the matter of an embargo 
on materials other than actual munitions of war. Ihider Section I. d. 
of the Act the President was authorized to enumerate the articles of 
war of which the export was prohibited when once the Act had come 
into effect, but the provisions of the clause limited his freedom of 
action in this respect in the following manner : 

The arms, ammunition, and implements of war so enumerated sliall 
include those enumerated in the President's proclamation numbered 
2163, of the 10th April, 1936, but shall not include raw materials or 
any other articles or materials not of the same general character as 
those enumerated in the said proclamation, and in the Convention for 
the Supervision of the International Trade in Arms and Ammunition 
and in Implements of War, signed at Geneva, 17th dune, 1925.- 

In this way not only did the Neutrality Ac t prevent any discrimi" 
natory action against an aggressor state, but it also deprived the 
President of any means of prev^enting such a state from sec uring 
materials which were not on the fixed list of prohibitions, provided 
that it could pay for them in cash and transj)ort tliem in non- 
American vessels. 

The draw backs of the Neutrality Ac*t were })artieularly evident in 
relation to the policy of the United States in the Pacific; and the Far 
East. The main objects of American ])olicy, the niaintenanc c of the 
'open door’ and of Chinese territcjrial and administrative integrity, 
had been embodied in the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington.^ 'riiis 
instrument had shared the fate of the Russian flagship at the battle 
of Tsushima in being battered almost out of recognition by fJa{)anese 
gunfire while still remaining aflc^at. The Neutrality Act, if invoked, 
might give an excuse to Japan to launch the final torjx^do w hich 
would give the Washington Treaty the coup de grace. Moreover the 
Act, onc*e in operation, would prevent any attempts to assist China 
and would tell in favour of Japan, wdio had com[)aratively little 
need to import munitions and who possessed financial and shipping 
resources which w^ould enable lier to profit by the 'cash and carry’ 

^ See op. cit,, pp. 240-6, for a description of these efforts and hir the article 
limiting such exports in the abortive Bill of 1936. 

* See the Survey for 1925, vol. ii, p. 69. 

* See the Survey for 1920-3, Part VI, section (iv) (4). 
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proviso.^ The Neutrality Act consequently threatened to stultify the 
established American policy in the Far East, by making American 
action serve the interests of the Power that was generally regarded 
as the aggressor. 

Thus it came about that the Roosevelt Administration’s action in 
the Sino-»Jai)anese (tonilict presented a marked contrast to that 
which it had adopted towards the Italo- Abyssinian conflict and the 
war in Si)ain. In the first case of the three, although formal war 
was not declared. President Roosevelt had proclaimed that a state 
of war ‘within the intent and meaning of the joint resolution’ 
existed, and had aj)})lied the arms embargo; in the second he had 
sought and obtained special legislation to impose a ban on exports 
of American munitions to either side. In the case of China and 
Japan, the Administration, despite reiterated demands from the 
‘mandatory ’ isolationist group and from a number of peace societies, 
refrained from invoking the Act. To have invoked it would, in fact, 
manifestly have enabled Japan to exercise the full rights of a belli- 
geitmt and so to prevent supplies from reaching her adversary, and 
the American Government were naturally anxious to do nothing to 
bring about this result. 

In these circumstances, the Japanese ‘pacific blockade’ of flie 
Chine.se coast caused anxiety at Washington lest it might take tlie 
form of .lajmnese interfei'ence with neutral shipping and so drive 
the Pi'esident into invoking the Neutrality Act. Secretary Hull 
announced on the 27th August that the United States Government 
had served notice on the combatants that they reserved all rights 
on their own behalf, and on that of their nationals, in regartl to 
damage to American lives and property through the oj^erations of 
armed forces. On the same day on which this announcement was 
made the Wichita, an American Government-ow ned vessel, sailed from 
Baltimore wdth a cargo of aero])lanes for China. The Government 
feared that wdien she reached Far Eastern waters an incident might 
occur wdiich w ould make unavoidable the application of the Neutrality 
Acd. On the lOth September an official w^arning was issued to 
American shipping of the dangers to be met with in the Far East, 
though no prohibition w^as laid upon their proceeding to Chinese 

' There were differences of opinion in America on this matter, aiul it was 
held in some quarters that Japan would be hampered by the application of 
the Act, as both her shipping and financial resources wwe limited, so that 
her situation would not be analogotus to that of Great Britain. In the existing 
situation, with the Act not applied, Japan had, as a matter of fact, purchased 
more munitions from Aineriea tlian had China by the time of writing in the 
summer of 1938. 
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waters. On the 14th September the President made a further an- 
nouncement in the following terms: 

Merchant vessels owned by the Government of the United States wdll 
not hereafter, until further notice, be permitted to transport to China 
or Japan any of the arms, ammunition or implements of war w hicli 
were listed in the President’s proclamation of the 1st May, 1937. Any 
other merchant vessels, flying the American flag, which attempt to 
transport any of the listed articles to China or Japan w ill, until further 
notice, do so at their ow n risk. The question of applying the Neutrality 
Act remains in statu quo, the Government policy remaining on a twenty- 
four-hour basis. 

This action was taken just in time to stoj) the voyage of the 
Wichita, which touched at San Pedro, California, two days after the 
issue of the Presidential proclamation. Her cargo of aeroplanes w as 
unloaded and eventually sent on to China by way of Eurojie on a 
non-American ship. As the only ships affected by the proclamation 
W'Ore four vessels of the Pioneer line, of which the Wichita w as one, 
it w^as presumable that the object of the measure was to avoid the 
emergence of a situation in w hich Japanese w^arships might interfere 
with American-ow-ned vessels and thus provoke a serious incident. 
It was, no doubt, also intended to avert any action which would 
encourage Japan to extend her blockade to neutral shipping. In 
I’espect of both these objects the President's action was su(‘cessful. 
No incidents occurred; there w'as no attempt by Japanese vessels 
to seize or })re-em|)t neutral cargoes as contraband ; and tlie United 
States Government w ere saved from the necessity of having to declare 
that a state of war existed. 

In view' of these results, the decree of the 14th Sej)temlK^r could 
w^ell be regarded, on a long view , as advantageous to China, in spite 
of any eflPect that it might have in discouraging American shipping 
companies from accepting arms cargoes consigned to the CJiinese 
Government. The Chinese, however, expressed disappointment at 
President Roosevelt’s action. On the 17th September the Chinese 
Ambassador made a formal protest to Mr. Hull against the imposition 
of the embargo, which he described as unfair to China and favourable 
to Japan. The Secretary of State intimated that the decision could 
not be revised, and a subsequent personal interview^ which Dr. Wong 
had with President Roosevelt was equally unavailing. The Japanese, 
for their part, welcomed the President’s action as putting a check on 
the shipment of munitions to China, and so preventing the risk of 
awkward situations arising. 

The United States Government continued thereafter to hold, in 
general, to the ix>licy of ‘ the middle of the road ’, eschewing on the one 
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liand the participation in collective action against Japan which a 
small section of American opinion demanded, and refusing, on the 
other hand, to commit themselves to the extreme isolationist policy — 
involving the ap[)lication of the Neutrality Act and the withdrawal 
of American citizens, troops and warHhi|)8 from the Far East — which 
was (tlamoured for by a very much larger group both inside and out- 
side Congress. The Ciovernment did, however, advance a step in the 
latter direction by issuing an appeal to American citizens in China 
to leave on their own account, and asking from Congress an appro- 
priation of $o0(),()00 in order to assist them in removing ; further, on 
the 5th Sept/Cmber President Roosevelt announced that American 
citizens who stayed on in ('hina would do so at their own risk. This 
announcement evoked angry })rote8ts from the American communi- 
ties in China, who feared that i)rotection would be denied to them 
should they elect to remain ; but their ap])rehension w as removed by 
official statements in which it was made clear that there was no 
intention of w ithdraw ing American troops or war8hi])s, or of relaxing 
the efforts which were being made to protect American lives and 
property. In the meantime twelve hundred additional marines had 
been sent to Shanghai. Even this relatively mild championshij) of 
American rights was used by the isolationists as a stick for beating 
the Administration, h ho were accused of allow ing the United States 
to be inveigled into a Far Eastern conflict. The cloven hoof of Great 
Britain was detected by some of the sj^akers in the House of Re})re- 
sentatives, who attributed the action taken by the United States 
Government to the subterranean influence of British })oliticians. The 
latter, it was suggested, were concenied for the security of British 
interests in ('hina and hoj^ed to make use of the United States for 
{)ulling British chestnuts out of the fire. 

In the end it was Japan herself who, by her methods of making 
war, strengthened the hands of the Administration in Washington 
for w ithatanding the American isolationists. Even those sections of 
American opinion which felt little concern for the dangers impending 
over the lives and property of American (^itizens in China, and which 
w^ere prepared to regard with complacency any breaches of inter- 
national j)eaee pledges, were stirred by the horror of the effects of 
the bombing of open towns by Japanese airmen. No one could be 
blind to the dreadful menace which an acquiescence in such a practice 
would bring upon the whole of the civilized world, and the pix^- 
vention of this was so plainly a matter of universal interest that no 
Government could be seriously attacked for taking a hand in any 
effort to bring it to a stop. Consequently when, on the 1 9th September, 
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the Japanese naval commander at Shanghai announced that Nanking 
might be bombed on the 21st J and advised foreign officials and resi- 
dents to move elsewhere for safety, little if any outcry was raised 
in the United States against the oral repi*esentations which were 
made both in Washington and in Tokyo, and which were followed 
on the 23rd by a formal note to Japan making a stiff protest, 
against the jeopardizing of the lives of American nationals, and of 
non-combatants generally, by an action w hich w as described as ‘ im- 
wan'anted and contrary to the principles of law and humanity *. 
There was a slight inconsistency in the fact that the United States 
Ambassador at Nanking, Mr. Johnson, who had at the outset of 
hostilities received a general instruction to take no unnecessary 
risks, had i*eluctantly taken refuge w ith his staff on the U.S.S. Luzon, 
and had been the only foi*eign representative to quit the capital. That 
this was not to imply any acquiescence in the Japanese requests or 
any intention of withdrawal from China became clear, however, 
both from the Ambassador's subsequent I'eturn to Nanking and from 
the action taken at that time by Admiral Yarnell, who instructe<l 
all ships of the United States Asiatic Fleet to afford the fullest 
protection to American nationals. 

The United States Government were thus visibly inclining away 
from the principle of non-intervention at the time when (’hina's 
appeal to the League^ brought the Far East;ern conflict on to the 
conference table at Geneva. On hearing that the League Council 
had decided to refer the Chinese apt>eal to the Far Eastern Advisory 
Committee,^ on w hich the United States had accepted representation 
when it was first formed, Mr. Cordell Hull announced that his 
Government would carefully consider any invitation to discuss the 
war in the Far East, and an American observer (without authority 
to vote) was appointed to attend the Advisory Committee's meetings. 
A few' days later, on the 19th September, Mr. Hull broad(*ast an 
address to the American public in which he spoke as follows: 

We must make our contribution toward the realization of conditions 
upon which peace everywhere can be maintained, or ultimately we shall 
have to sustain and protect ourselves amid an outside world ridden 
by war and force. Is it not evident that, if the rule of law' gives way 
to international anarchy, the security of this country w ouUl bc^come 
seriously jeopardized? Any nation which shows no conceni for the 
safe^ pr activities of its nationals abroad would 8<X)n expose itself to 
the flouting of even elementary rights. 

' See above, p* 236. * See p. 279, below. 

® For the origin of this Committee and its earlier proce<Miings see the 
Survey for 1933, pp. 610-11, and the Survey for 1934, pp. 663 and 676. 
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When the League’s Far Eastern Committee assembled, the American 
observer, Mr. Harrison, defined in cautious terms the limits which 
must be placed on American collaboration. His Government, he 
informed the Secretary -General, felt ‘constrained to observe that it 
cannot take upon itself those responsibilities which devolve from the 
fact of their membership upon members of the League While it was 
prepared to give careful consideration to any definite proposals, the 
United States Government ‘was not prepared to state its position 
in regard to policies or jilans submitted to it in terms of hypothetical 
enquiry’. The warning was an example of the care taken by the 
Administration at Washington to avoid ruffling public opinion at 
home by too great an appearance of readiness to enter into new 
international commitments. If a newspaper report could be credited, 
however,^ the President was actually engaged at the time in delibera- 
tions with the heads of the State and the Navy Department concern- 
ing the })racticabihty of j)ntting restraint on Japan by a long-range 
blockade undertaken jointly l>y the Powers. If these technical 
discussions actually took place, it was doubtless with the object of 
clearing the President s mind in anticipation of the momentous 
statement which he was f)reparing to make at Chicago on the 5th 
October. During the interval, the Far Eastern Committee at Geneva 
had passed a resolution condemning the Japanese bombing of Chinese 
towns,^ and Mr. Cordell Hull had put into practice his doctrine of 
‘ f)arallel action ’ by reiterating in a letter to the Secretary -General 
of the I.eague the views which he had already expressed in his formal 
]»rotest to the Japanese Government. 

The date chosen by Mr. Roosevelt for his Chicago speech was that 
on which the Far Eastern Committee presented its two reports,® and 
the text of the s}K?ech was in the hands of the League Assembly when 
it aclopted those rej)orts on the following day, the 6th October. Mr. 
Roosevelt began by drawing a vivid picture of the state of social 
disruption which was likely to ensue from ‘the present reign of terror 
and international lawlessness’. Having spoken of the possibility of 
its ending in the destruction of modem civilization, he uttered the 
following solemn warning : 

If these things come to pass in other parts of the world, let no one 
imagine that America will e8cai>e. . . . The storm will rage till every 
tiower of culture is trampled and aU human beings are levelled in a vast 
chaos. 

^ Sea the New York Notion of the 10th October, 1937. 

* A fuller record of the proceedings of the League from this point onwards 
will be found in the next sub -section. 

* See below, pp. 282-4. 
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In present conditions, he said, the interdependence of nations 

makes it impossible for any nation completely to isolate itself from 
economic and political upheaval in the rest of the world. ... It is, there- 
fore, a matter of vital interest and concern to the people of the United 
States that the sanctity of international treaties and the maintenance 
of international morality be restored. 

He went on to speak of the division of the world into the ‘ 90 per 
cent.’ w^hose ‘peace, freedom and security is being jeopardized by 
the remaining 10 per cent.’ ‘Surely the 90 j)er cent.', he declaied, 
‘can and must find some way to make their will prevail.'' 

At this point of his sj^eech, the President committed himself to 
the most explicit statement w hich he had yet made of the measures 
w hich he had in mind for dealing with the perj^etrators of law lessness 
and aggression. He expressed himself in a metaphor w hi(‘h, though 
at first sight it might seem ambiguous, could bear no other inter- 
pretation, on analysis, than that the speaker was suggesting an 
economic boycott. 

It seems [he said] to be unfortunately true that the epidemic of w orld 
lawlessness is spreading. When an epidemic of physical disease starts 
to spread, the community approves, and joins in, a quarantine of the 
patients in order to protect the health of the community against the 
spread of the disease. 

In his concluding wwds the President asserted the need for j) 08 i- 
tive action to restrain the violators of treaties and of their neigh- 
bours’ rights, and indicated that the United States w ould be an active 
participant in such action. 

Most important of all [he said], the will for peacie on the part of peace- 
loving nations must express itself to the end that nations that may be 
tempted to violate their agreements and the rights of others will desist 
from such action. There must be positive measures to preserve [)eace. 
America hates war. Americ^a hopes for |)eace. Therefore, America ac- 
tively engages in the search for peace. 

Without addressing himself explicitly to Japan or to any other 
particular Power, Mr. Roosevelt had sufficiently indicated the heads 
which the cap w as intended to fit by an earlier reference in his speech 
to the ruthless murder of civilians by bombs launched from the air 
without a declaration of war, and to the attacking and sinking of 
ships by submarines without cause or notice ‘in times of so-called 
peace 

^ This passage from President Roosevelt's speech was quoted in the Preface 
to the Survey for 1936, together with a reference to other occasions on which 
the President had made use of similar expressions. 

’ President Roosevelt’s speech of the 5th October is given in extemo in 
Documents on International Affairs, 1937, vol, i. 
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The oracle had spoken, and for the moment it appeared to the 
world at large, and not least to the diplomatists in conference at 
Geneva, that, contrary to expectation, the United States was about 
to emerge as a strong supporter of international action against peace- 
bi'eakers generally and against Japan in particular. The belief found 
further support in the ready acceptance which Washington gave to 
the recommendations of the’h'ar Eastern Committee.^ A statement 
w as issued by the Department of State on the 6th October to the 
effect that ‘the United States has been forced to the conclusion that 
the act ion of Japan in China is inconsistent with the principles which 
should govern the relationships between nations ’ and that the United 
States Government therefore were in general accord with the con- 
clusions of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

On the follow ing day the President received vigorous support from 
the former Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, in a letter published on 
that date in The Xew York Times. After making a detailed survey 
of the Far Eastern situation, Mr. Stimson described the reaction to 
it of the United States and Great Britain as one of ‘nervous jitters'. 
This psychological state w’as, he suggested, excusable in the case of 
Great Britain in view' of the European situation ; 

hut in America, occupying the most, safe and defensible position in the 
world, there has l>een no excuse except faulty reasoning for the w^ave 
of ostrich-like isolationism wiiich has swept over us. This is not a 
case w here there should be any thought of sending armies to participate 
in a strife which is going on in Asia. But this is very far from saying 
t hat the only alternative is inaction or passive and shameful acquiescence 
in the wTong which is now’ being done 

Why, asked Mr. Stimson, should Western countries give material 
assistance to Jajxin bj selling to her the raw" materials which she 
particularly needed — oil, iron-ore, cotton — or by buying her raw 
silk ? 

I should ask the American and British peoples: Does the safety of 
the nation and of the British Empire require that we go on helping 
»Tapan ? I, for one, do not think so. 

\V ith the publication of Mr. Stimson’s letter, with its clear invita- 
tion to contemplate the economic coercion of Japan, the prospect of 
American collaboration in ‘positive’ action with respect to the Far 
East reached its acme. The British Ambassador in Washington was 
instructed to inquire in what ways the United States Government 
contemplated giving effect to the co-operation with the peace-loving 
nations to w hich the President had referred, and Mr. Chamberlain, in 

^ See below, p, 284, 
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a speech delivered at Scarborough on the 8th October, declared that 
the British Government were whole-heartedly with Mr. Roosevelt in 
his call for concerted action in the cause of peace. At Geneva hopes 
ran high that something decisive might be accomplished at the 
Nine-Power Conference, which was now^ in prospect ; theie w as even 
a suggestion that it might be held at Washington. This proposal, 
however, drew from the United States Government a prompt expres- 
sion of disapproval; and, almost before the reverberations of the 
Chicago speech had died away, there were further signs of retro- 
gression on the part of the Administration in ^\■ashington, While 
it was welcomed by a minority in America, the President's 8[>eech 
w as received w ith surprise and suspicion by the masses of the people, 
and w as vigorously criticized by the isolationists and, even more, by 
the peace societies. The Philadelphia Inquirer conducted a tele- 
graphic poll of members of Congress, who v^oted in the proportion 
of five to two against co-operation with the League of Nations 'either 
in sanctions or [in] active intervention ‘ in the Sino-Japanese crisis. 
The isolationists reiterated their demand for the application of the 
Neutrality Act, and one or two extremists even suggested the im- 
peachment of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull for their failure 
to bring it into force. It was thus being rapidly borne in ujx)n the 
President and the Secretary of State that any attempt to j)ur8ue a 
policy of collective action against Japan would be overw helmingly 
rejected by Congress when it reassembled for its special session in 
November, and that such a rejection would have the support of a 
majority of the American people. Prudently they decided to refrain 
from provoking such a battle. In a ‘fireside chat’ delivered on the 
12th October the President carefully avoided any mention of con- 
certed action, and foreshadowed the line of policy w hich America 
would take at Geneva by informing his listeners that the purpose 
of the proposed Nine-Power Conference would be solely mediation. 

The turn of the tide became increasingly evident os the time for 
the first meeting of the Brussels Conference approached. In a Press 
cmamuriiqne of the 16th October, announcing the acceptance by the 
United States of the invitation to attend, the Department of State 
had already emphasized the fact that the Administration was com- 
mitted to no action whatever and had declared that the only pur- 
pose of the Conference was to work for mediation between Japan 
and China. On the 2nd November the Assistant Secretary of State 
further elaborated the American view of the scope of the Brussels 
Conference, and stated that the purpose of the representative of the 
United States in attending the Conference would be to help in the 
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search for a pacific solution of the conflict within the provisions of 
the Nine-Power Treaty and in accordance with the principles re- 
peatedly enunciated. 

It was obviously with the greatest reluctance that the British 
Government, in the face of these symptoms, gave up the hope of 
joint action with the United States for practical ends. As late as 
the 1st November Mr. Eden told the House of Commons at West- 
minster that nothing effective could be done in the Far East 
without the United States and that, if necessary, in order to secure 
full co-operation on an equal basis, he would be prepared to travel 
not only from Geneva to Brussels but from Melbourne to Alaska.^ 
In order to make clear the 6})irit in which he himself was going to 
the Brussels Conference, Mr. Eden adopted w’^holeheartedly the 
definition of British policy wliich had been given by a Member of the 
House of Commons earlier in the same debate, namely that Great 
Britain should ‘go as far as the United States in full accord with 
them, not rushing ahead and not being left behind', thereby indi- 
cating that, in his opinion, the main initiative in dealing with the 
Far Eastern situation must lie with the Government in Washington, 
with the British Government marching in step. 

The spark of hope which the Chicago speech had kindled w’^as. 
liow^ever, already almost extinct. The knowledge that the United 
states Government were no longer contemplating anything more 
drastic than participation in attempts to mediate was sufficient in 
itself to condemn the Brussels Conference to sterihty. Any lingering 
i‘X[>ectation of American support for proposals involving some sort of 
coercive action w as dispelled on the 3rd November, when Mr. Norman 
Davis, the United States representative, oi)ened the general discus- 
sion on the first day of the Conference with an anodyne statement in 
w hich no echo was to be heard of the vigorous language which the 
President had used at Chicago. 

We have come to this Conference [he said] to collaborate in efforts 
tow ards an objective to w hich all peoples and all Governments should 
strive : that objective is peace. The hostihties w hich are now being waged 
in the Far East are of serious concern, not only to Japan and China, 
but to the entire world. . . . We expect to join with other nations in 
urging upon Japan and China that they resort to peaceful processes. 
We believe that cooperation between Japan and China is essential to 
the best interests of those two countries and to peace throughout the 

^ This journey, presumably the modem substitute for ‘China to Peru', 
would incidentally have allowed Mr. Eden to explore en route the delicate 
problem of the ownership of certain islands (Howland and Baker Islands) 
on which Pan American Airways had their eye as possible landing-places for 
their projected service between the American continent and Australasia. 
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world. We believe that such cooperation must be developed by friend- 
ship, fair play, and reciprocal confidence. If Japan and China are to 
cooperate it must be as friends and equals, and not as enemies. 

The volte-face which the President of the United States had 
performed was not difficult to explain. At the time of his Chicago 
speech Mr. Roosevelt had evidently hoped that American public 
opinion had been sufficiently aroused by the spectacle of unrestrained 
aggression in Europe and Asia to support him in a policy of co- 
operation with other Powers with the object of checking the 
aggressors. He found himself mistaken in this belief ; and President 
Roosevelt, mindful of the fate of his predecessor, President Wilson, 
drew back while there w^as yet time. 

In December the new^s of the sinking of the Panay sent a w ave of 
popular excitement sweeping over the United States, but the Presi- 
dent, remembering the lesson that he had learned from the fate of 
the ballon d'essai which he had sent up into the Middle Western air 
on the 5th October, made no effort to utilize the resentment against 
Japan as a means of promoting American participation in collective 
action in restraint of her aggressive policy. There were signs rather 
that the Administration w as concerned to allay the popular feeling. 
For example, it procured a delay in the release of the films recording 
the outrage, and it announced that the apology tendered by Japan 
was regarded in official circles at Washington as terminating the 
incident. 


(c) The League and the Brussels Conference 

When the League Assembly in February 1933 adopted the Lytton 
Report and thus wound up deliberations on the Far Eastern situation 
w^hich had lasted, with short intervals, ever since China had appealed 
to the League, eighteen months back, against Japan’s invasion of 
Manchuria, a door was kept open for resuming the consideration 
of the problem, whenever an occasion might arise, by the creation of 
the Far Eastern Advisory Committee.^ The fact that this committee 
w^as still in being when the Sino- Japanese conflict again became acute 
in the summer of 1937 gave the Chinese Government a convenient 
means of bringing the new situation to the attention of the authorities 
at Geneva without at once committing themselves to the formula- 
tion of an appeal under the terms of the Covenant. As early as 
the 30th August the Permanent Bureau of the Chinese Delegation 
at Geneva forwarded to the Secretary-General of the League, for 
commimication to the members of the league and to the Advisory 

^ See the Survey for 1933, pp. 510-11. 
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Committee, a document described as a ‘Statement on the Japanese 
aggression in China since the Lukouchiao incident’.^ On the 12th 
September the Bureau presented a supplementary statement which 
dealt with later developments and which laid stress on alleged 
violations by Japan of the principles of humanity in the bombing 
of Red Cross units, of non-combatants and of educational and cul- 
tural ihstitutions. In the earlier of the two statements the Chinese 
Government drew from the facts as therein recorded the deduction 
that, while China had done no more than exercise the right of self- 
defence, Japan had been guilty of ‘aggression pure and simple’, and 
that her behaviour gave the lie to her Government’s disavowals 
of territorial designs on China; thus, the statement concluded, 
Japan had violated the League Covenant, the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
and the Washington Nine-Power Treaty. 

On the day on which the supplementary statement was for- 
warded to the Secretary -General, the Chinese Government, through 
Dr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese delegate to the League Assembly, 
requested the League to take cognizance of the fact that Japan had 
invaded China; invoked the application of Articles 10, 11 and 17 of 
the Covenant; and appealed to the Council to advise upon such 
means, and take such action, as might be appropriate and necessary 
under the said articles.^ 

Three days later Dr. Koo amplified his Government’s appeal in a 
speech at the League Assembly in which he outlined the course 
which, as he saw it, now lay before the Council. The possible lines of 
action resolved themselves, he suggested, into three. The first was 
that the Council itself should at once proceed to consideration and 
action ; the second was that it should seise the Assembly of the 
situation ; and the third that it should refer the situation in the first 
instance to the Advisory Committee. The last of these alternatives, 
which had the attraction of offering the line of least resistance, was 
that which the Council adopted, and on the 16th September the Far 

^ This document is quoted in part on p. 183, above; for the full text see 
Documents on International Affairs, 1937, vol. i. 

^ For the text of the appeal see Documents on International Affairs, 1937, 
vol. i. By the terms of the three articles under which the appeal was made 
the League was (1) reminded of its obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity and political independence of a member state against aggression; 
(2) called upon to take any action ‘ that may be deemed wise and effectual to safe- 
guard the peace of nations' ; and (3) required to invite the non-member party 
to the dispute to accept the obligations of membership — whereupon the pro- 
visions of Article 16 (sanctions) would become applicable — and, should the 
non -member state refuse and resort to war, to apply against it the provisions 
of Article 16. 
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Eastern Advisory Committee was given a comprehensive commission 
‘ to examine the situation arising out of the Sino- Japanese conflict in 
the Far East \ 

The Advisory Committee’s first act, when it assembled on the 
21st September, was to invite certain countries — Cliina, Japan, Grer- 
many and Austraha — w hich w^ere not already represented on the 
committee to send delegates. Of these four countries the first and 
last mentioned accepted the invitation ; the other two declined, and 
the Japanese Foreign Minister took this opportunity to reafiirm his 
Government’s view that a ‘fair and reasonable’ solution of the con- 
flict could be found without third-party intervention.^ 

At this juncture public attention abroad became concentrated upon 
a particular aspect of the conflict — namely bombing by Japanese air- 
craft of open towns in China and this served for the moment to 
‘side-track’ the activities of the Advisory Committee, which was 
reinforced by a representative of China in the person of Dr. Koo wdien 
it reassembled on the 27th September. Dr. Koo, it is true, struck at 
the root of the problem by raising the question of w hat the League 
could, and should, do in all the circumstances of the case. He faced 
the fact that the power of the League had dwindled, but he continued : 

While I realize that the experience of the League in the })aHt years 
calls for prudence and circumspection on our part, it does not follow^ 
that nothing could be done, and therefore nothing should be attempted, 
in the presence of a grave danger alike to the safety of a member state 
and the peace of the w orld. 

If the League cannot defend right in the face of might, it can at least 
point out the wrong-doer to the world. If it cannot stop aggression, 
it can at least denounce it. If it cannot enforce international law^ and the 
principles of the Covenant, it can at least make it known that it has not 
abandoned them. If it cannot prevent the ruthless slaughter of innocent 
men, women and children and the w anton destruction of property by the 
illegal and inhuman method of aerial bombardment, it can at least make 
clear w hat its ow n sentiments are, so as to reinforce the universal demand 
of the civilized world for its immediate abandonment. 

He ended his speech by putting forw^ard the concrete j)roposal that 
the League should ‘ pronounce its condemnation of the flagrant viola- 

^ Before this, on the 15th September, the Japanese Foreign Office spokes- 
man had made a statement rebutting the account of the events in China 
given in the statements presented by the Chinese Government to the League. 
The statement demanded that the League should recognize the ‘actual situa- 
tion’, and gave a warning of the probability of undesired results if the League 
should ‘interfere with the Sino- Japanese affair on the basis of documents 
propagated unilaterally by China’ — a probability which, he said, ‘was fuUy 
demonstrated by its [the League’s] experience during the Manchurian incident 
^ See above, pp. 235-7. 
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tions of international law, treaty obligations and the elementary 
principles of justice and humanity’ which Japan had committed. 

The discussion of the League’s fundamental position in regard to 
the conflict was, however, carried no further for the time being. The 
British and French representatives, who spoke after Dr. Koo, 
concentrated, in their speeches, upon the indiscriminate aerial bom- 
bardments, urging that the Advisory Committee should express its 
reprobation of such practices ; and it w as left to the Russian repre- 
sentative, Monsieur Litvinov, to draw attention to Japan’s action as 
a whole, and to ask that it should be made clear that ‘by condemn- 
ing this particular means of warfare ’ the committee did not ‘ condone 
other military operations, other forms of attack on China’. The 
session ended with the passing of a resolution concerning the bomb- 
ing of open towns bj^^ Japanese aircraft, which declared ‘that no 
excuse can be made for such acts, which have aroused horror and 
indignation throughout the w^orld ’, and that the committee ‘solemnly 
condemns them'. The United States Government took ‘parallel 
action’, as has been recorded in the preceding chapter.^ 

Having accomplished this preliminary ‘hoisting of the flag’, the 
Advisory Committee sought relief in the handling of the wider prob- 
lem entrusted to them by appointing a sub-committee to examine 
the situation, discuss the questions involved and submit proposals to 
the main committee. At the same time the Chinese delegation made 
a final effort to steer the proceedings in the direction of a positive 
verdict against Japan. The draft resolution w Inch Dr. Koo submitted 
for this purpose provided that the committee should condemn Japan’s 
violations of international law^ and of contractual obligations, and 
also the blockade of the Chinese coasts w hich she had instituted, and 
should declare that the facts of the conflict constituted a case of 
external aggression against a member of the League under Article 10 
of the Covenant. 

It was clear, however, to any unimpassioned observer that, at 
all events until there were clear signs of American readiness to co- 
operate in collective action, the principal League Powers, with the 
possible exception of the U.S.S.R., would never allow themselves to 
be led into any sort of entanglement in the Far Eastern situation 
which could involve them in armed conflict, and that their representa- 
tives at Geneva w ould therefore be bound to ‘ hedge ’ on the question 
of a plain verdict against Jaj)an. The method of ‘hedging’ showed 
itself in the two reports which were submitted by the sub-committee 

* See above, p. 272. For the reaction in Japan to these international pro- 
tests see above, pp. 237 8. 
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and adopted by the Advisory Committee on the 5th October, and 
which were accepted by the Assembly on the following day. 

The first of the reports consisted of a review of the development of 
the conflict, of an appraisal of the actions of each of the parties, in 
relation especially to its responsibility for the outbreak of armed 
conflict and its observance or non-observance of its treaty obliga- 
tions; and, finalty, of a judgment upon these issues.^ As there had 
been no local investigation by the League, such as the Lytton Com- 
mission had made in 1932, the Advisory Committee's review of the 
course of events was based almost entirely on the versions given by 
the two sides, which expressed — to quote the words of the report 
itself — ‘very different views as to the underlying grounds of the 
dispute and as to the incident which led to the first outbreak of 
hostilities'. It was, therefore, not to be w^ondered at that over the 
question of provocation the committee should have come to no 
definite conclusion, but should have contented themselves with record- 
ing their belief that both sides had entertained the j)ossibility of a 
pacific solution at an early stage in the conflict. On the question of 
breaches of treaty obligations, the committee’s findings were more 
explicit, being summed up in the statement that 

prima facie the events described . . . constitute a breach by Japan of 
her obligations towards China and towards other states under these 
treaties.*^ 

China’s innocence in regard to treaty contraventions was not ex- 
plicitly affirmed, but the framers of the report gave credence to the 
declaration, w^hich the Chinese Government themselves had made on 
the 16th July, to the effect that they wore ready to accept mediation, 
arbitration or any other pacific means of settling the dispute^ — a 
statement which in the report w^as placed in juxtaposition with the 
Japanese Government’s statements insisting on non-interference by 
third parties. The conclusions with which the report ended were as 
follows : 

It cannot be challenged that powerful Japanese armies have invaded 
Chmese territory and are in military control of large areas, including 
Peiping itself ; that the Japanese Government has taken naval measures 
to close the coast of China to Chinese shipping ; and that J apanese air- 

^ For the text of this, as well as of the second report, see Documents on 
International Affairs, 1937, vol. i. 

* The treaties here referred to were: the Final Protocol of the 7th Septem- 
ber, 1901 (‘Boxer Protocol’); the Nine-Power (Washington) Treaty of the 
6th Febraary, 1922; the Pact of Paris of the 27th August, 1928; the Hague 
Convention No. 1 of the 18th October, 1907 (recommending peaceable means 
of settling disputes). 3 See above, p. 187. 
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craft are carrying out bombardments over widely separated regions of 
the country. 

After examination of the facts laid before it, the committee is bound 
to take the view that the military operations carried on by Japan 
against China by land, sea and air are out of all proportion to the inci- 
dent that occasioned the conflict; that such action cannot possibly 
facilitate or promote the friendly cooperation between the two nations 
that Japanese statesmen have affirmed to be the aim of their pohcy ; 
that it can be justified neither on the basis of existing legal instruments 
nor on that of the right of self-defenee, and that it is in contravention 
of Japan’s obligations under the Nine-Power Treaty of the 6th February, 
1922, and under the Pact of Paris of the 27th August, 1928. 

The report thus constituted a conviction of Japan on a charge of 
breaking treaty obligations, inasmuch as she had engaged in military 
operations which were on a scale disproportionate to the occasion 
and which could not be justified legally or by the right of self-defence. 
Its authors had studiously evaded the issues which would auto- 
jiiatically have been raised by formally labelling Japan as the 
aggressor in the conflict. 

In its second report the Advisory Committee put forward its pro- 
j)osals for League action. In a preliminary survey of the ground the 
committee concentrated upon the League's function as an organ for 
restoring and maintaining peace, and made special reference to its 
obligation under Article 1 1 of the Covenant — one of the three articles 
under which China had appealed — to take ^ any action w^hich may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations It then 
expressed its conviction 

that even at this stage of the conflict, before examining other possibilities, 
further efforts must be made to secure the restoration of peace by 
agreement. 

After recalling that one party to the conflict, namely Japan, was not 
a member of the League, and had explicitly declined to co-operate 
with the League in political matters, the committee made the recom- 
mendation that the Assembly should, as its first step, invite those 
members of the League who were parties to the Nine-Power Treaty to 
initiate consultation, as provided for in Article 7 of that treaty, and 
to meet together forthwith in order to decide on the best and quickest 
means of carrying out this purpose. The hope w^as expressed that 
other states with special interests in the Far East might be brought 
into association with the ‘Washington’ Powders in seeking a method 
to put an end to the conflict by agreement. Proposals from the 
Powders thus associated might, it was suggested, be made through 
the medium of the Advisory Committee to the League Assembly, 
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and, with a view to this, it was recommended that the Assembly 
should remain in session. 

Furthermore, the committee recommended that the Assembly 
should give its moral support to China; that the members of the 
League should decide to eschew any action which might have the 
effect of weakening China's pow ers of resistance ; and that they should , 
in addition, consider how far they could individually extend help to 
Cliina. 

In the deliberations of the Assembly wduch led up to the adoption 
of the Advisory Committee’s reports and recommendations, Mon- 
sieur Litvinov once more quahfied his concurrence in the contem- 
plated course by expressing his regret that the League had been 
content wdth offering * moral support ’ to China and had not gone to 
the length of affording 'substantial assistance', and that such action 
as had been taken by the League had not been taken w ithout refer- 
ence to 'another organization’ (that is, the ‘Washington’ group of 
Powers). The Chinese representative also pressed for more drastic 
action. The Advisory Committee’s proposals for a Conference of the 
'Washington’ Powers fell, said Dr. Koo, ‘far short of what the 
Chinese delegation asked ', and in accepting the two reports he added 
the reservation that the Chinese Government must remain free to 
present their proposals again 'on future appro j)riate occasions'. 

It w as hardly to be anticipated that a plea for more drastic action 
on behalf of China against Japan would, in the conditions existing 
throughout the w^orld, receive any support from the two Western 
Powders on whom the responsibilities which such action might entail 
would principally fall. The British Government, it was clear, were 
not prepared, nor were they indeed in a position, to accept the risk 
of military action ; they would therefore wish to see collective action 
kept within the uncompromising, if unpromising, limits of an attempt 
at mediation. As for the United States, up to the time of the Presi- 
dent’s Chicago speech,^ she had shown a marked disinclination to 
implicate herself in any international action of a 'positive’ kind. 

Thus, at the end’ of the first phase of international intervention, 
at the beginning of October 1937, it seemed probable that the 
machinery of collective security would not be used in any effective 
way for the enforcement of League law in the Far East, either in 
the direction of putting a stop to the war, or of protecting the victim 
and coercing the aggressor.^ 

* See pp. 273-5, above. 

* Although technical recognition of the existence of this relationship as 
between China and Japan had been carefully avoided by the League Assembly, 
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By the time when the second phase opened, with the issue on the 
6th October, by the President of the Assembly, of invitations to the 
Governments of those states members who were also parties to 
the Nine-Power Treaty to meet for consultation, President Roosevelt 
had already made his famous speech at Chicago. Its repercussions 
at Geneva and in the world at large have already been described,^ 
and it is only necessary to repeat that, although it seemed for a 
moment possible that its effects would alter the whole interna- 
tional prospect in a sense favourable to collective action, it proved 
in the end to have been no more than a 'flash in the pan’. The 
temporary wave of optimism which the President’s speech set 
in motion was, however, still in full flood when the arrangements 
weie taken in hand for convening a (inference of the ' Washington ’ 
Powers. Conversations between the Governments of Great Britain 
and the United States resulted in a request to the Belgian Govern- 
ment to allow Brussels to be made the venue \ and the Belgian 
Government, having agreed to this proposal, sent invitations to 
attend to all the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty, including 
flapan, and to those Powers which had subsequently adhered to the 
treaty.^ The Japanese Government formally declined the invitation 
on the 27th October on the following grounds: first, that the conflict 
lay outside the purview of the Nine-Power Treaty because Japan’s 
action in China had been merely a measure of self-defence ; second, 
that the League, which had identified itself with the proposed con- 
ference, had already taken sides in the conflict and had cast reflections 
upon the honour of Japan ; and third, that, in any case, a gathering 
of so large a number of Powers, some of whom had scarcely any 
interests in East Asia, would merely serve to complicate the situation. 
The Japanese note concluded by suggesting that what was really 
needed was a modification by the Chinese Government of their anti- 
Japanese attitude and the adoption by them of a policy of co-operation 
with J apan . Simultaneously wdth the despatch of their official reply to 
the Belgian Government’s invitation, the Japanese Government issued 
a public statement restating their whole attitude towards their conflict 
with China and tow^ards the League’s intervention. 

On the 28th October the Belgian Government, in pursuance of the 

its unofficial acceptance was implicit in the language of the report which the 
Advisory Committee had drawn up and which the Assembly had adopted. 

^ See pp. 275-6, above. 

* The Brussels Conference was attended by representatives of the Union 
of South Africa, the United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Canada, China, Denmark, France, Great Britain, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Sweden and the U.S.S.R. 
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League’s recommendation, sent invitations ako to the Governments 
of Germany and the U.S.S.R., as Powers which had interests in the 
Far East although they were not signatories of the Nine-Power 
Treaty. The Soviet Government accepted the invitation ; the Nazi 
replied that, inasmuch as Germany had not been a party to the 
treaty, they were not disposed to attend the Conference, but they 
added that they were ready ‘at any time to co-operate in an action 
directed towards the peaceful adjustment of the conflict, as soon 
as it is established that the indispensable conditions for a friendly 
adjustment’ were ‘present’ — a cryptic phrase, which could be inter- 
preted as an endorsement of the Japanese contention that the first 
condition for a settlement was a change of policy on the part of China. 

By this time, on the eve, that is, of the Conference, the prospect of 
any vigorous concerted action by the Powers had again faded away to 
vanishing point. ^ The United States Government, on whose attitude 
everything hinged and whose active co-oj)eration had undoubtedly 
been one of the principal goals at which the League Assembly had 
been aiming when it ‘passed the ball’ to the ‘Washington* Powers, 
had manifestly decided against taking the plunge into active collabora- 
tion with other ‘j)eace-loving nations’ against the disturbers of world 
peace which the President had advocated at Chicago. As has already 
been recorded,^ Mr. Roosevelt had sounded the retreat as early as 
the 12th October when, in a talk w ith Press correspondents, he had 
taken care to emphasize the fact that the first step to be con- 
sidered by the Conference would be mediation, w-hile the Under- 
secretary of State had also taken pains to remind the public that the 
task of the representatives meeting in Brussels would be to search 
for a pacific solution. On the British side, a similar attitude was 
adopted by the Earl of Plymouth, speaking for the Government in 
the House of Lords on the 21st October: 

Above all [he said] I want to emphasize this fact — that the primary 

object of the [Brussels] Conference is to find a way of restoring peace 

by general agreement.^ 

^ At this stage it may be of interest to refer the reader to the attitude of 
the various League Powers in the analogous circumstances which existed 
when the Manchurian affair was under discussion at Geneva, as recorded in 
the Survey for 1931^ pp. 503-4; the Survey for 1932, pp. 675-7; and the 
Survey for 1933, pp. 490-2. ® See p. 270, above. 

^ The Opposition parties in the Parliament at Westminster and certain 
sections of the British public, including trades-union organizations and 
religious bodies, had, on various occasions since the beginning of the conflict, 
demanded more vigorous action in defence of the principles of collective 
security. On the 24th September, for instance, a deputation from the National 
Council of Labour in Great Britain, headed by Mr. Attlee, had a meeting with 
the Prime Minister at which they urged that the British Government should 
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The cue which had so pointedly been given in Washington and 
London was taken up in the inaugural addresses delivered at the 
Brussels Conference when it met on the 3rd November. Monsieur 
Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Minister, opened the proceedings with a 
speech in which he said : 

The present Conference must not consider itself as a sort of inter- 
national tribunal before which Japan should be summoned to appear 
and explain her actions in conditions incompatible with her dignity and 
honour. What we want is to accomplish a work of conciliation and 
peace without bias and without passion, taking into account all the 
legitimate interests which are present. 

Mr. Norman Davis similarly laid stress on conciliation as the objec- 
tive of the countries taking part in the Conference.^ Mr. Eden ex- 
pressed his entire agreement with the sentiments of his American 
colleague, and the French delegate spoke in the same strain. Once 
more Monsieur Litvinov, as the representative of the U.S.S.R., drew 
attention to the lack of discrimination between the two parties to 
the conflict and uttered a warning against over-complacency in the 
face of a state of affairs brought about by aggressive action. There 
was nothing easier, he said, than to tell the aggressor to pocket his 
plunder and to advise the victim to accept the situation and restore 
good relations; he wished the Conference to establish not merely 
peace, but a just peace — a peace which wdll not untie, but on the 
contrary bind the hands of aggressors also for the future and in other 
parts of the world The same note was struck by the Chinese repre- 
sentative w hen he declared that 

it is not a peace-at-any-price which w ould either render justice to China or 
do credit to civilization. It is only by accepting a peace based upon the 
principles of Article 1 of the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington- . . . that 

take the lead in calling for action to restrain Japanese aggression, and proposed 
an embargo on Japanese imports and on the grant of loans or credits to Japan, 
as w(^ll as the prohibition of the export of war material in the widest sense. 
The leader of the Labour Opposition in the House of Commons also demanded 
that His Majesty’s Government should ‘join in imposing economic and finan- 
cial pressure designed to bring Japanese aggression to an end’. In general, 
the body of British public opinion which regarded Japan as the patent aggres- 
sor and desired concerted action against her dissipated the weight of its 
influence in this direction by failing to distinguish between the primary issue of 
‘aggression ’ in the broad sense and the secondary issue of the specific offences 
against the law's of humanity of which Japan was accused, such as the bombing 
of non-combatants (especially in the raids on Nanking). This was the principal 
8ubje(*.t of a mass meeting of protest which w'as held in the Albert Hall on the 
5th November under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

^ See the extract from his speech which is quoted on pp. 277-8, above. 

* Article 1 required the signatory Powers to respect the sovereignty, inde- 
pendence, and territorial and administrative integrity of China. 
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China will be contributing to the cause of law and order in the relations 

between nations. 

Ironically enough, it was left to Japan’s friend Italy to expose the 
essential hoUowness of deliberations directed along the lines of policy 
which w^ere advocated in the earlier speeches — although, of course, the 
exposure was not made with any purpose of ‘gingering up’ the Con- 
ference. ‘ However amiable may be the method and means employed 
said the Italian I'epresentative, the Conference ‘can only end in 
platonic resolutions and fresh proof of sterility if the realities of the 
situation ai'e not taken into account’. So far no statement could 
have been more unexceptionable from the point of view^of a strict up- 
holder of League principles, but Avhat Avas the nature of the ‘realities ' 
which the speaker had in mind? Apparently it was the military 
power and the impregnability of Japan, for he went on to say: ‘The 
only useful thing [that] we can do is to attempt to bring the two 
parties into direct contact with each other; after which we have 
nothing further to do’ — in other words, let the ‘collectivist’ Powers 
recognize and accept the fact of their powerlessness to apply the 
principles of the Nine-Power Treaty and of the League Covenant to 
the situation in China. 

Before proceeding to debate the problem before them, the repre- 
sentatives assembled at Brussels made a final effort to bring frapan 
to the conference table. A second note was despatched for this pui - 
pose. In this it was stated that the representatives of the states 
which had met at Brussels believed that it might be possible to allay 
the misgivings which the Japanese Government had expressed in 
reply to the first invitation ; attention was drawn to the fact that the 
situation in the Far East was precisely of the nature which Article 7 
of the Nine-Power Treaty contemplated in providing for consulta- 
tion between the signatorj’^ Powers ; and an assurance was given that 
the aim of the Brussels Conference was to facilitate a settlement of 
the conflict. If Japan were still not willing to participate in the Con- 
ference, w^ould her Government, it was asked, be disposed to depute 
representatives to exchange views, wdtliin the framewwk of the Nine- 
Power Treaty, with the representatives of a small number of Pow ers 
to be chosen for this purpose ? 

This second invitation met w ithno more success than the first. The 
Japanese Government, in replying on the 12th November, declared 
that the ' opinion of the participating Powers ’ was still not of a nature 
to persuade them to modify the views and policy which they had 
previously expressed. They declared that Japan firmly adhered to 
the view that her action in China, being one of self-defence, was out- 
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side the scoj)e of the Nine-Power Treaty, and further that Japan 
could not, after having been accused of violating the treaty, accept an 
invitation to attend a Conference summoned under its terms. 

With this final refusal of Japan to have anything to do with the 
Brussels Conference, any remaining hope of obtaining practical 
results was extinguished; for the ‘bridge-building’, which was the 
only function which the Conference w^as ready to undertake, evi- 
dently could not succeed when, on one side at all events, there was 
no foundation to build on. When the Conference reassembled on the 
13th November the Chinese representative made, indeed, a last bid 
for eliciting the exercise of pressure upon Japan. 

Now that the door to conciliation and mediation has been slammed in 
your face by the latest reply of the Japanese Government, will you not 
decide to withhold supplies of w^ar materials and credit to Japan and 
extend aid to China ? 

This appeal from Dr. Koo, however, was tacitly ignored in the 
following speeches from the representatives of the Great Powers. 
The American, British, and French delegates in turn spoke of the 
vital need for upholding the sanctity of treaties and the rule of law, 
but there w as no suggestion wiiatever that measures should be taken 
to enforce these principles upon recalcitrants. On the contrary, the 
idea of any exercise of pressure was explicitly excluded. ‘I am con- 
vinced’, said Mr. Davis, in giving expression to the general opinion, 
‘that the only just and durable solution would be a settlement by 
voluntary peaceful agreement.’ Even the Soviet Union’s voice w^as no 
longer raised on behalf of a more vigorous treatment of the problem. 
Her representative, Monsieur Potemkin, contented himself with a 
declaration that his Government would accept 'any solution that 
seems to lead to a pacific settlement’.^ 

Any possibility that other delegates might set on foot a movement 
for a more resolute attitude in dealing with the conflict was forestalled 
by the prompt action of the above-mentioned three delegates, who 
on the same day set to w ork to draft a declaration for acceptance by 
the Conference. The declaration, which was duly adopted on the 
15th November,^ was w ell summed up by the correspondent of The 
ManchesUr Guardian as 

a severe admonition to Japan and an impressive and excellent procla- 

‘ As reported in The New York Times of the 14th November, 1937. 

* The only dissentient vote was that of the Italian rex>re8entative ; the 
representatives of the three Scandinavian countries, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, abstained from voting on the ground of the smallness of their 
material interests in the Far East. 
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mation of the principles of law and justice which should govern the 
Far Eastern conflict as well as all other international affairs. 

As this description implies, the declaration left the conflict itself 
virtually untouched. It took as its point of departure the Japanese 
contention that the solution of the conflict was not the concern of 
third parties, but should be left to direct settlement between Japan 
and China. On this matter the language of the document was, indeed, 
emphatic. 

The representatives who met at Brussels regard these hostilities and 
the situation wliich they have brought about as matters inevitably of 
concern to the countries w hich they represent and — more — to the w hole 
world. To them the problem appears not in terms simply of relations 
betw^een tw’o countries in the Far East, but in terms of law \ orderly 
processes, world security and w^orld peace. 

After recalling the statement of the Japanese Government that, in 
employing armed force against China, Japan was anxious to ‘make 
China renounce her present policy’, the representatives were 

moved to point out that there exists no w arrant in law for the use of 
armed force by a country for the purpose of intervening in the internal 
regime of another country, and that general recognition of such a right 
w ould be a permanent cause of conflict. 

It could not be beheved, the declaration continued, that a just and 
lasting settlement could he achieved by leaving it to Japan and 
China to proceed to a settlement by and between them alone. On 
the contrary, if this were done, there w as every reason to believe that 
the armed conflict — with attendant destruction of life and j)roi>erty, 
disorder, uncertainty, instability, enmity, hatred, and disturbance to 
the whole w orld — would continue indefinitely. It was for this reason 
that invitations had been addressed to the Japanese Government to 
confer w ith the delegates at the Conference or with a selected few \ 
Japan had refused these invitations, but the representatives at 
Brussels hoped that she would not persist in her refusal. If she did 
— and here the declaration passed from mere admonition to the only 
semblance of a threat of concerted action which was made through- 
out the public proceedings of the Conference — 

The states represented at Brussels must consider w^hat is to be their 
common attitude in a situation where one party to an international 
treaty maintains, against the views of all the other parties, that the 
action which it has token does not come within the scope of that treaty, 
and sets aside provisions of the treaty which the other parties hold to 
be operative in the circumstances.^ 

^ From 1931 onwards the Japanese Government, when accused of a breach 
of their treaty obligations, had systematically evaded the charge by a simple 
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If the Powers concerned did in fact ‘ consider their common atti- 
tude no results emerged ; and it soon became evident that, as the 
correspondent of The New York Times put it, the Conference was 
‘dying because it has neither teeth nor claws, and its expression of 
high moral principles . . . has proved useless without something sub- 
stantial or practical behind it'. On the 22nd November the Con- 
ference reassembled, only to record the failure of its endeavours. 
This it did in a report, with a declaration attached, which was 
adopted on the 24th November. The report summarized the main 
phases of the Conference’s work, and, after referring to the difference 
which had come to light between its own views and those of the 
Japanese Government, it concluded: 

In the presence of this difference between the views of the Conference 
and of the Japanese Government, there now appears to be no oppor- 
tunity^ at this time for the Conference to carry out its terms of reference 
in so far as they relate to entering into discussions with Japan towards 
bringing about peace by agreement. The Conference therefore is con- 
cluchng this phase of its work and at this moment of going into recess 
adopts a further declaration of its views. 

The accompanying declaration, after again rejecting the view that 
the Sino-Japanese conflict could be treated as a family affair between 
the two nations primarily concerned, reaffirmed the principles of the 
Nine-Power Treaty, urged the suspension of hostilities and a resort to 
peaceful processes, and ended by stating that the Conference deemed 
it advisable temporarily to suspend its sittings (which might, so it 
was arranged, be resumed at any time at the instance of the Chair- 
man and any two members) 

in order to allow time for the participating Governments to exchange 
views and further explore all peaceful methods by which a just settle- 
ment of the dispute may be attained consistent with the principles of 
the Nine- Power Treaty and in conformity with the objectives of that 
Treaty. 

As the wTiter of a leading article in The Times pointed out, the 
declaration did not go so far even as the report which the League 
Advisory Committee had adopted on the 5th October.^ 

assertion that there had been no contravention according to their own reading 
of the treaty in question, or, in extreme cases, by declaring that treaty stipu- 
lations must be interpreted in accordance with the specif circumstances of 
the case. Doubtless the authors of the declaration of the 16th November, 
1937, were concerned, in its concluding paragraph, to express the indignation 
of other Powers at Japan’s cavalier treatment of her obligations generally 
under inteniational agreements, and not merely at her behaviour in the 
specific situation with which the Conference was dealing. 

^ See pp. 282-3, above. 
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Before the adoption of the report Dr. Koo, speaking for China, 
had again discharged a broadside of biting criticism couched in the 
form of rhetorical questions. 

Do you [he asked] really beheve that simple declarations of principles 
and pious professions of faith in the pledge<l word will be sufficient to 
make one and the other observed and respected in the world ? 

By refusing to aid China do you mean [that] she should cease to resist 
aggression or that she could resist indefinitely without adequate means ? 
After clearly and emphatically establishing the difference in law be- 
tween the policies of Japan and China in the present conflict, do you 
still wish to make no distinction in fact in your treatment of them 
betw^een the aggressor and the victim, as your refusal to cease contri- 
buting to Japan’s material and economic resources for continuing 
aggression against China w ould seem to indicate ? 

From these embarrassing queries the Conference escaped by bring- 
ing its proceedings to a close and adjourning sine die. The American 
representative in his final speech attempted to mitigate the impres- 
sion of utter failure by insisting that the adjournment did not mean 
that the problem had been dropped or that interest in the solution 
had lessened ; while the British representative condoled w ith the 
Chinese delegation in their disappointment, but expressed the view 
that the results of the Conference represented the limits of present 
possibilities. The Italian representative gave himself the satisfaction 
of pointing out that his prognostications had come true, and added 
that the Conference would have done better to have dissolved out- 
right. 

After the debacle at Brussels it w as apparently thought useless to 
set the machinery at Geneva in motion again, for none of the members 
of the Far Eastern Advisory Committee exercised the right of calling 
for a reconvocation of that body, and the year closed without wit- 
nessing any further attempt to bring collective action to bear upon 
the Sino- Japanese conflict. 

The hard facts underlying this failure, as they appeared to the 
eyes of the British Government, were stated in unequivocal language 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the course of a debate 
on foreign affairs in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 
22nd December. 

We were told [Mr. Eden said] that in the Far East to-day w e ought to 
be upholding the rule of law^ ... If hon. Members opposite are advo- 
cating sanctions ... I would remind them that there are two possible 
forms of sanctions — the ineffective, which are not worth putting on, 
and the effective, which means the risk, if not the certainty, of war. 
I say deliberately that nobody could contemplate any action of that 
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kind in the Far East unless they are convinced that they have over- 
whelming force to back their policy. 

Do right hon. Gentlemen opposite really think that the League of 
Nations to-day, with only two great naval Powers in it, ourselves and 
France, has got that overwhelming force ? It must be perfectly clear 
to every one that that overwhelming force does not exist. 

{d) The Attitude of the 'Fascist’ Powers 
(1) Oermany 

The outbreak of the Sino- Japanese conflict put the German 
Government in a position of extreme delicacy. In the first place 
they were bound to Japan by the Anti-Comintern Pact of the 25th 
November, 1936.^ This instrument did not commit the Reich to 
lielping Japan even if the latter were to become involved in trouble 
with the U.S.S.R., and a fortiori not if her adversary were China; 
but since Japan claimed that she was fighting against Communist 
influences in China, tliere was always the possibility that she might 
invoke the pact, particularly if the Soviet Union, or any other great 
Power, 'were to intervene on the Chinese side. Even without any 
invocation of the pact, if such intervention w^ere to occur Germany 
would have to consider whether she could afford to see her friend 
and prospective ally run the risk of being overwhelmed, or whether 
she should part icipate in a world struggle of which neither the time 
nor the place would be of her owm choosing. The need for such a 
momentous choice did not in fact arise during 1937, but the risk 
remained so long as the Far Eastern struggle went on. Further- 
more, if the Germane -Japanese Pact meant more than it actually 
said and had been concluded with an eye to an eventual war either 
with the U.S.S.R. or with the Western democracies, it must have 
been distasteful both to the German General Staff and to the German 
Foreign Office to see Japan plunging into a war with China which 
would exhaust her resources and make her value as an ally in a 
subsequent general conflict quite uncertain. 

Moreover, Germany had for years been cultivating Chinese friend- 
ship with conspicuous success. The victors in the General War of 
1914-18 had deprived Germany of her leased territory and extra- 
territorial rights in China and had encouraged the Chinese authori- 
ties to expel German nationals ; but subsequently Germany had won 
the favour of the Chinese Nationalists by being the first European 
Power to conclude a treaty with China on a basis of equality ,2 and 
' See the Survey for 1936, pp. 384-8, 925-9. 

^ The treaty was signed on the 20th May, 1921 (see the Survey for 1925, 
vol. ii, pp. 327-30). 
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by 1937 she had more than recovered her former position in the 
Chinese market. By that year she had reached the third place, in 
the order of volume of trade, in the list of nations trading with 
China, and had forged ahead of the United Kingdom in this com- 
mercial competition. (Jermany had every reason for looking forward 
to obtaining a substantial share in the growing opportunities for 
increased commerce presented by a peaceful and united China, and, 
until Sino-Japanese hostilities became general in August 1937, those 
German hopes were being fulfilled. But by the end of 1937 there 
was a very different story to tell. By that time German commerce 
with China had fallen by 61 per cent., compared with a fall of 
49 per cent, in the China trade of Great Britain, so that the appre- 
hensions in German commercial circles proved to have been only 
too well founded. There could also be no illusions in Berlin in regard 
to what a Japanese control of China would mean for the trade of 
all the Western Powers. 

From the standpoint of her political relations with China, Germany 
had a further reason for disliking the prospect of a Sino-Japanese war. 
The dismissal of Russian military advisers from the (^hinese Central 
Government’s service after the Kuomintang-Communist spht in 
1927^ had been followed by the employment of German oflBcers 
to train Marshal Chiang Kai-shek’s ‘new model’ Army.^ General 
von Falkenhausen and his colleagues had done excellent work to 
this end, and while they could not be described as enthusiastic 
adherents of the Nazi regime, it was, no doubt, nevertheless gratify- 
ing to Berlin to see an Army which they had helped to reform 
gradually but steadily gaining the upper hand over the Chinese 
Communist forces. The rapprochement between the Kuomintang 
and the Communist Party that followed the Sian affair^ had altered 
the situation, but no durable settlement between the Nanking 
Government and the Communists had been reached by July 1937; 
and, if Japanese pressure had then abated, it was not inconceivable 
that China might still have been brought to adhere to the Anti- 
Comintern Pact as an equal partner, rather than as a satelhte of 
Japan, and Germany would then have succeeded in bringing both 
the Far Eastern nations into line with herself against Moscow. The 
Sino-Japanese hostilities shattered all prospect of this consummation 
and tended to drive China into closer accord with the U.S.S.R. 

It is therefore not incredible that, as reported from a French 

^ See the Survey for 1927, Part III, section (ii). 

® See the Survey for 1928, p. 397; the Survey for 1929, p. 300; the Survey 
for 1934, p. 648. See pp. 156 eeqq., above. 
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source, Germany should at the outset have exerted herself to put some 
restraint on her too exuberant ‘ideological’ partner. On the 14th July 
the German Ambassador in Tokyo was reported to have told Mr. 
Hirota that Germany hoped that Japan would be able to localize the 
conflict, and that a general war with China would be contrary to the 
spirit of the Anti-Comintern Pact. If Japan could strengthen her 
position in North China without coming into collision with the Nan- 
king Government, so much the better from the German point of view, 
since this would weaken the Soviet Union’s position in the Far East, 
but Germany was rightly doubtful of Japan’s ability to limit the 
struggle in this way. It is possible that General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
German advisers also counselled him not to enter into a war with 
♦Fapan if it could possibly be avoided, but (iermany’s efforts to pre- 
vent a general conflagration in the Far East had no more success 
than those of other nations. 

When once hostilities had begun, (xermany was at pains to make 
it clear that she intended to remain strictly neutral, and that she 
did not regard the Anti-Comintern Pact as having any application 
to the Sino- Japanese conflict. The Berliner Bcrrsenzeitung, which 
was regarded as the mouthpiece of the German Foreign Office, wrote 
on the 22nd J uly : 

The world knows that Germany pursues solely legitimate commercial 
interests in the Far East, and can have no other wish than to see peace 
preserved between the two nations which are its friends. The German- 
Japanese agreement for the warding off of Communism is quite a 
different proposition. 

This statement w as issued in reference to a call paid by the German 
Ambassador in Washington on Mr. Cordell Hull on the 21st July to 
inform him that Germany was adopting a strictly neutral attitude 
in the conflict between China and Japan and w as at one with the 
United States in desiring an early settlement. A quiet reminder on 
a public occasion, from the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin, of the 
importance of the Anti-Comintern Pact failed to modify the German 
Government’s attitude in regard to the inappUcabiUty of the pact to 
the situation created by the hostilities in China. 

Nor was this attitude changed by the conclusion of a non-aggres- 
sion pact between China and the U.S.S.R. on the 21st August.^ 
Although the signature of this pact apparently came as a surprise to 
diplomatic circles, the idea of it w^as not new. The suggestion for a 
Sino-Russian non-aggression agreement had come originally from the 
Chinese in 1933; but the negotiations had fallen through owing to 
^ The substance of the pact was made public on the 29th August. 
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Nanking’s objections to the mutual-assistance treaty which Russia 
had concluded with Outer Mongolia and which China regarded as an 
infringement of her sovereignty.^ According to a Japanese report, the 
conversations which led to the signing of the new Sino-Russian Pact 
had been opened in April 1937, but had made little progress before 
Sino-Japanese hostilities broke out because Chiang Kai-shek feared 
that he might alienate Great Britain if he were to appear to be 
aligning China with Russia. After the outbreak of the conflict, how- 
ever, the negotiations moved rapidly to a successful conclusion. 

The essential provisions of the Sino-Russian Pact^ were contained 
in the first three articles, the text of which ran as follows : 

Article 1, The two high contracting parties solemnly reaffirm that 
they condemn recourse to war for the solution of international contro- 
versies, and that they renounce it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with each other, and in pursuance of this pledge they 
undertake to refrain from any aggression against each other, either 
individually or jointly with one or more other Powers. 

Article 2. In the event that either of the high contracting parties 
should be subjected to aggression on the part of one or more third 
Powers, the other high contracting party undertakes not to render 
assistance of any kind, either directly or indirectly, to such third Power 
or Powers at any time during the entire conflict, and also to refrain 
from taking any action or entering into any agreement which may be 
used by the aggressor or aggressors to the disadvantage of th(‘ party 
subjected to aggression. 

Article 3. The provisions of the present treaty shall not he so inter- 
preted as to affect or modify the rights and obligations arising in respect 
of the high contracting parties out of bilateral or multilateral treaties 
or agreements of which both the high contracting parties are signa- 
tories and which were concluded before the entrance into force of the 
present treaty. 

A spokesman of the Nanking Foreign Office described the con- 
clusion of this pact as marking the beginning of a regime of collective 
security for the Pacific and of an improvement in the existing situa- 
tion. The terms of the pact, he declared, were of a simple and 
negative character and were designed solely to preserve peace. China, 
despite her love of peace, found herself compelled to resist aggression, 
but she would be quite willing to conclude a similar pact w ith Japan 
if that Power were to alter her aggressive policy. Russian official 
comment was limited to saying that the pact was a step tow ards the 
consolidation of peace. 

^ See the Survey for 1935, vol. i, Part II, section (r); and the Survey for 
1936, pp. 934-5. 

* The full text will be found in Documents on International Affairs, 1937, 
vol. i. 
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In actual fact, the pact represented a Russian diplomatic victory 
over Japan, and secured a solid advantage to the U.S.S.R. Only a 
month previously Mr. Hirota had invited China to join the anti- 
Comintern group, and Russians might well suspect that Japan would 
endeavour to insist upon this step as one of the conditions of eventual 
Sino-Japanese peace terms; but, as diplomatic circles in Moscow 
pointed out, the new pact prohibited China from entering into any 
arrangements that might involve her in a fight against Communism 
under the aegis of Japanese commanders on Chinese soil. 

The advantages secured by China were less tangible. Russia 
had merely bound herself not to do what she had no intention of 
doing — namely to attack China or to assist Japan in any way. She 
was indeed precluded by the pact from sharing in the spoils of a 
Japanese conquest; but since it was hardly to be supposed that a 
victorious Japan would offer any such division, and since the 
U.S.S.R. was already firmly entrenched in Outer Mongolia and 
Sinkiang, she could scarcely be said to have sacrificed any prospect of 
gain. The U.S.S.R. gave no pledge of active aid to China, and reports 
from Tokyo of secret military clauses in the pact were officially denied 
in Nanking. One distinct gain to China was that the pact precluded, 
by implication, the j)ossibility of any Russo-Japanese agreement 
in reliance upon which Japan might feel safe in withdrawing troops 
from 'Manchukuo' for service in China. Here again, however, the 
unsatisfactory state of Russo-Japanese relations made it appear 
highly improbable that the two Powers would have arrived at 
an agreement of this kind in any case; and indeed Japan herself 
liad closed the door against such a development by her consistent 
refusal to sign the non-aggression pact which the U.S.S.R. had 
])roffered. 

Both in Nanking and in Tokyo the conclusion of the Sino-Russian 
Pact was naturally regarded as a counterblast to the German- 
Japanese Anti-Comintern Agreement. The Foreign Office spokesman 
in Tokyo declared that the pact confirmed the Japanese belief that 
the Nanking Giovernment was being made a tool for the ‘bolsheviza- 
tion ’ of Eastern Asia — an allegation which w^as, however, rebutted by 
the Chinese delegation at Geneva, who issued a statement on the 
8th September, at the time of registration of the Sino-Russian Pact, 
pointing out that Article 0 of the Sino-Russian Treaty of 1924, by 
which either Government had undertaken not to support revolu- 
tionary groups or to spread propaganda in the territories of the 
other, was unaffected by the conclusion of the new pact. 

The news of the signature of the pact met with a hostile reception 
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in Berlin as well as in Tokyo. The German Press followed the line 
adopted by the Japanese spokesman and accused Russia of exploiting 
the situation in the Far East for her own ends and of intending to 
make China into a second Spain. At the same time, the existence of 
conflicting currents of opinion in Germany in regard to the Sino- 
Japanese conflict was becoming increasingly manifest. While the 
Nazi Party organs, such as Der Angriff, continued to depict Russia 
as the forts et origo malorurn in the Far East, and Japan as an 
anti-Comintern champion who was disinterestedly trying to save 
China from the consequences of her own foolish infatuation, the 
German Government showed no inclination to respond to hints 
from Tokyo that the Sino-Russian Pact constituted an alliance 
which entitled Japan to expect active support from her partner in 
the Anti-Comintern Agreement. The attitude of Berlin towards the 
Far Eastern conflict remained, in fact, cautious and moderate — being 
influenced, perhaps, by a warning which the Government received 
from the Chinese Ambassador that the hostile comment of some 
sections of the German Press might adversely affect Sino-German 
commerce, and by complaints from German commercial circles of the 
havoc which the Sino-Japanese conflict was inflicting on trade. 
From the military standpoint, moreover, the German (Jeneral Staff 
were far from showng the confidence in an ultimate Japanese victory 
which was expressed by the enthusiasts of the Nazi Party. An 
article published on the 30th September in Die Wehnuacht, the 
mouthpiece of the General Staff, pointed out that the war had only 
just begun and that the victory of Japan could not be taken for 
granted; it was impossible for the Japanese to occupy the whole of 
China; and the country as a whole would remain unconquerable, 
while its vast population would be filled with an undying hatred for 
the Japanese. 

Another cause of concern in Germany was the possibility that 
Japan’s reckless disregard for foreign lives and interests might pro- 
voke Great Britain and the United States to take action against her. 
Thus, when the British Ambassador in China was the victim of an 
attack from a Japanese military aeroplane on the road from Nanking 
to Shanghai/ the Borsenzeitung added to its expression of sympathy 
with the victim the hope that no extension of the conflict would follow, 
and that London would bear in mind that there was no malicious 
intent on the Japanese side. Possibly the fear of such developments 
contributed to the marked distaste which was shown in Berlin for 
the activities of the League Advisory Committee and for the prepa- 

^ See p. 306, below. 
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rations for the Brussels Conference. On the 30th October the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, Herr von Neurath, in the course of a speech 
at Munich, referred to these activities in the following terms: 

1 should like to point out, without expressing any opinion on the 
(conflict, that it would be a most unfortunate beginning to the initiation 
of attempts to terminate the struggle if those attempts were instigated 
in the spirit of the resolution which the League of Nations recently 
passed in this matter. This resolution, it is true, contains only a very 
diluted form of collective policy. But I believe that, however the con- 
flict itself may be judged, the Powers who wish to mediate between the 
(‘ontending parties must not for this purpose sit in the chair of the 
moral judge. 

It will be observed that the German Foreign Minister carefully 
refrained from any expression of partiality for Japan, and the same 
neutral attitude was displayed in the terms of the already recorded 
German refusal to attend the Brussels Conference.^ The German 
attitude was that the discussions on the Far Eastern question ought 
to be based on the principle of neutrality and not on that of inter- 
vention by the Powers on the basis of the Nine-Power Treaty (one 
of the post- War settlements from which Germany had been excluded 
in the days of her weakness, and the collapse of which she now con- 
templated with a good deal of Schadenfreude), For the rest, the 
German Government doubtless felt that they could safely leave 
Japanese interests at the Conference to be championed by Italy, 
whose Government had adopted an attitude far more openly pro- 
Japanese than that of Berlin. That Germany was sincere in her desire 
to see the conflict ended was shown by the mediatory activities of 
her Ambassador in China, which have already been described^ and 
which failed through no lack of genuine endeavour either on the 
Ambassador’s part or on that of his Government. 

The failure of the Brussels Conference apj^ears to have encouraged 
the German Press to come out more openly in support of Japan. 
This became especially apparent in German new^spaper comment on 
the Ladybird and Panay incidents.® Mild representations, which fell 
short of a protest, were made by the German Government to Japan 
over the bombing on the 12th December of the British steamer 
W angpu, which had on board the staff of the German Embassy in 
China; but no criticism of Japan was permitted in the German 
Press, whereas some German newspapers represented the British and 
American protests regarding the Ladybird and Panay incidents as 
tantamount to intervention in the Sino- Japanese conflict. The 

* See p, 286, above. 

“ See pp. 242-3, above. ® See pp. 309 scqq,, below. 
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comment of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, for instance, was that 
the British and American warships had no more right to expect that 
they would not be fired upon than a neutral ship would have had if 
it had wandered into the middle of the Battle of Jutland.^ The strong 
feeling which the German Press displayed on this subject might reflect 
a fear of seeing Great Britain and the United States drawn closer 
together by a common danger, since this would promote the formation 
of an ‘Anglo-Saxon’ democratic front in the Far East in opposition 
to the anti-Comintern front which Grermany had laboured to create. 
Yet Germany’s own efforts to tighten the bond with her own ‘ideo- 
logical’ counterpart in the Far East were tempered, as has been shown, 
by a desire to i-etain the friendship of China ; and loyalty to Japan 
had by the end of 1937 not yet caused the German Government to 
alter their official attitude of neutrality, to recall the German military 
advisers from China, or to stop the substantial flow of German arms 
and munitions destined for the armies of General Chiang Kai-shek. 


( 2 ) lUihj 

The position of Italy with regard to the Sino- Japanese conflict 
differed materially from that of Germany. It will l)e recalled that 
on the eve of Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia one of the excuses for 
the war that had been put forward in the Italian Press was an 
alleged attempt on the part of Japan to secure a political, as well as 
an economic, footing in the African state which Italy had marked 
down as her own preserve,^ Signor Mussolini hiiUvself had on at least 
one occasion^ emulated the Emperor William II of Germany in 
attempting to make the flesh of Europe creep by evoking the spectre 
of the ‘Yellow Peril’, and had in consequence received a pained 

^ This comment gave rise to an Anglo-German Press controversy. When 
the Berlin correspondent of The Timee suggested that it showed that Germaiiy 
was now taking a more practical view than she had taken wluui her own 
ships had been bombed in Spanish waters — when the bombing of a (ierman 
battleship had been followed by the shelling of a Spanish town (see voL ii, 
pp. 312-3) — he drew down a storm of recrimination upon his liead. The 
German Press vehemently denied that there was any similarity between the 
two cases. The German ship, it was pointed out, had been engaged in fulfilling 
an mtemational obligation by taking pait in the Non-Intervention patrol, 
but there was no such justification for the presence of foreign warships in the 
Yangtse; and it was suggested that the British and American Governments 
would do well to follow the example set by Germany, when she withdrew from 
the Spanish naval patrol scheme, by withdrawing their own ships from the 
Yangtse. * See the Survey for 1935^ vol. ii, p. 28. 

* In an article which he wrote for an American newspaper syndicate in 
January 1934, and which was widely reproduced in the European Press (e.g. 
in the Pester Lloyd of the 14th Januaiy% 1034). 
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remonstrance from Tokyo pointing out that such an unfriendly Italian 
attitude to Japan might seem particularly wanton in view of the 
admiration with which the Duce had always been regarded in 
Japanese circles. Although the Government at Tokyo maintained 
a correctly neutral attitude during the Abyssinian conflict, they 
were naturally chagrined at the loss of a growing market for Japanese 
goods through the Italian conquest of Abyssinia. Popular feeling in 
Japan was on the whole in favour of the Abyssinians, and sugges- 
tions of a similarity, if not a connexion, between Italy’s action in 
Abyssinia and that taken by Japan in Manchuria were hotly resented 
in flapan and were dismissed as manifestations of the usual Western 
lack of understanding of Japanese motives and objects in the Far 
East. But when the imposition of sanctions by the League of Nations 
caused Italian anger to be dmected against that institution and in 
particular against Great Britain, Japan was quick to sympathize 
with Italy, and this led to a steady improvement in the relations 
between the two countries. In November 1936 an arrangement was 
arrived at between them by which Japan replaced her Legation in 
Abyssinia by a Consulate-General and Italy promised to give favour- 
able consideration to Japanese economic interests in that country.^ 
Japan accordingly proposed to Italy the conclusion of a commercial 
agreement which would confirm her in the enjoyment of the privileges 
which had been secured by the Japanese-Abyssinian Treaty of Com- 
merce and Amity of the 15th November, 1930. Negotiations to this 
end were initiated, but made little progress. It would appear that 
overtures from Rome with a view to Italy's accession to the Anti- 
(Jomintern Pact met with a cool reception in Tokyo, partly because 
the Japanese Government did not wish to aggravate the disapproval 
which their association with (Termany had aroused in liberal Japanese 
ciixles — w hich at the time were recovering some of their lost influence 
in Japanese political life — and partly because they hoped to use 
the Italian desire to adliere to the pact as a lever for obtaining the 
desired concessions to Japanese economic interests in Abyssinia. 
Thus Italy, unlike Germany, was not bound to Japan by any formal 
‘ideological’ tie, clinching an informal ‘ideological’ affinity, at the 
time when hostilities began in China in the summer of 1937. 

On the other hand Italy, imlike Germany, had not any great 
material stake of her own in China to consider. It is true that Signor 
Mussolini had been energetic in pushing Italian interests in China, 
as elsewhere, and that Italian prestige in the Far East had con- 
siderably increased. An Italian subject held the post of Financial 
^ See the Survey for 1936, p. 906. 
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Adviser to the Nanking Government; an Italian Air Mission at 
Nanchang had replaced the former American instructors of the 
Chinese Air Force; and Italy was competing with France in the 
patronage of Catholic missions in China. But Italy had nothing 
really substantial to lose by a Japanese conquest of China; she 
was also much less concerned than Germany was to preserve Japan’s 
strength as a counterweight to the U.S.S.R. ; and she could take 
a certain satisfaction in the disturbance which Japanese aggression 
in China was causing to the two Powers with whom she was at the 
moment embroiled as a result of her intervention in Spain — namely 
Great Britain and France. At a time when Italy’s principal concern 
was to strengthen her own position in the Mediterranean by securing 
the victory of General Franco, she might well welcome any develop- 
ment in another quarter of the globe which would distract the atten- 
tion of London and Paris from the Spanish bull-ring. 

The Itahan Press scarcely referred to the Sino- Japanese conflict 
for some three months, but its heavy batteries were brought into 
action so soon as there was any suggestion of collective action against 
Japan. On the 6th October, an article that was generally attributed 
to Signor Mussolini himself appeared in the Popolo d" Italia, The 
contributor wrote of the elan vital of Japan, which, it was declared, 
Italy understood and of which she approved. ‘Japan’, the writer 
explained, ‘is not formally Fascist, but she is anti-Bolshevist, and 
the trend of her policy and her people brings her into the fold 
of the Fascist states.’ Two days later Signor Gay da published an 
article in the Oiornale d Italia in which he defended Japan's work 
of purification in China ’ and made a vigorous attack upon President 
Roosevelt’s Chicago speech,^ upon Great Britain as the instigator of 
anti- Japanese action at Geneva, and upon the policy of the League 
itself. Japan was naturally gratified at this vigorous championship 
of her cause, and on the 9th October the Japanese Government were 
reported to have expressed their thanks to Signor Mussolini through 
the Italian Ambassador in Tokyo. 

This open Italian support for Japan produced a recrudescence of the 
rumours that Italy was about to adliere to the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
This question was understood to have been one of the subjects of 
conversation between Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler during the 
former’s visit to Berlin in September,^ but Germany was believed to 
have intimated that she would not welcome the inclusion of Italy 
in the pact at that moment. The initiative which led to the final 
negotiations for Italian adherence appears in fact to have come from 
^ See pp. 273 seqq,^ above. * See pp. 333-5, below. 
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Japan — political considerations having now brought about a reversal 
of Japan’s previous attitude J Mr. Roosevelt’s Chicago speech, 
following upon the signature of the Sino-Russian Pact, had come as 
a disturbing reminder of the possibility of an anti-Fascist combina- 
tion ; and the Japanese Government’s desire to provide themselves 
with some counterweight against that possibility was doubtless 
strengthened by the lukewarm attitude which Germany was adopt- 
ing. Popular opposition in Japan to a rapprochem^ent with Italy 
could now be discounted, in view of the growth of a strong anti- 
British feeling and of the obvious advantages to Japan of acquiring 
a new partner who might, indeed, be able to give her little help against 
China or Russia, but who possessed a ‘nuisance value’ against Great 
Britain in the Mediterranean which might be of first-rate importance. 
For this reason, Japanese naval circles were said to have favoured 
Italy’s adherence to the Anti-Comintem Pact from the first; and 
while the Army had taken the contrary view at an earlier stage, it 
had changed its attitude when British opposition to Japanese action 
in China became apparent. 

Italy had agreed to be represented at Brussels, and the Itahan 
Government were believed to hold the view that it would be better 
for them not to be publicly committed to Japan until after the termi- 
nation of the Conference. They appear, however, to have given way 
to the representations of Japan on this point, and on the 6th Novem- 
ber, 1937, while the Conference was in session, the protocol of Italian 
adlierence to the German- Japanese Pact was signed at Rome. This 
proceeding, and the world-wide repercussions to which it gave rise, 
are dealt with in another chapter of this Survey.^ 

The first fruits of the new pact wei'e seen on the 29 th November, when 
the Italian Grovernment formally recognized 'Manchukuo’. Besides 
sending a goodwill telegram to the Foreign Minister of ‘Manchu- 
kuo’. Count Ciano officially announced the decision taken by his 
Government in a telegram to Mr. Hirota. An article in the Popolo 

* See p. 301, above. 

* See Part I, pp. 43 aeqq. For an official Japanese view on the significance 
of the Italian adherence, see a statement by the Bureau of Information of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, which was published in the Tokyo Gazette 
for December 1937. This denied that the newly enlarged Anti-Comintern 
Pact concealed any territorial aims and asserted that the Russian Govern- 
ment had no right to protest against it in view of their repeated asseverations 
that the Comintern was not an official organization. The statement also 
endeavoured to allay any possible disquiet among the Japanese people by 
declaring that ‘to speak of Japan as being converted to Fascism by the con- 
clusion of the present agreement denotes either propaganda of a malicious 
nature or a fallacious view-point’. 
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d' Italia commenting on this step declared that it was ‘entirely in 
the style of Fascist policy, which is inspired by reality and which 
shuns fiction’ — in contrast to the policy of the ‘League of Geneva, 
a consortium of certain nations linked together in the vain effort to 
stop the march of history’. Japanese comments were similar in 
nature, and the Foreign Office spokesman compared the Italian 
action to ‘an alarm bell sounding a warning to the league and to 
nations which ignore realities’. On the 18th January, 1938, it was 
announced that ‘ Manchukuo ’ would shortly send a Minister to Rome 
and that Signor Luigi Cortese, the Italian Consul-General in Mukden, 
would open a Legation in Hsinking. 

The political tie which now bound Rome to Tokyo was supple- 
mented by the signature in Rome, on the 30th December, 1937, of 
the long-postponed commercial agreement. Under this the Italo- 
Japanese commercial treaty of the 17th June, 1913, which had 
hitherto applied only to Italy proper, w^as modified textually so as 
to cover in addition not merely Abyssinia but all Italian colonies 
and possessions. Furthermore, while the 1913 treaty could be termi- 
nated at any time by a month’s notice from either party, the new 
agreement provided that it should not be abrogated for three years 
and that it might be extended thereafter for a year at a time. With 
regard to ‘Manchukuo’, Italy agreed that the most-favoured-nation 
clause should not apply to any preferences w hich Japan might accord 
to that state in the matter of customs duties. Thus Jai)an secured a 
handsome list of concessions, which were especially welcome in view 
of her need for fresh export markets to set off in some degree her 
grievous commercial losses in China and the effect of boycotts in 
other countries. 

Betw een the date of Italy's adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact 
and the end of the year 1937, her solidarity with Japan was evinced 
in a number of ways. For instance, the Chinese Minister for Press 
and Propaganda met with a rebuff when he visited Italy in mid- 
November in the hope of j)ersuading the Government at Rome to 
take a more favourable view of the Chinese cause ; and on the 1st 
December the Popolo d' Italia, in another article on the Far Eastern 
situation, warned China of the futility of further resistance to Japan. 
It was also significant that the Italian Government should have re- 
frained from making any protest when an Italian journalist lost his 
life in the Panay incident.^ At the same time, it was possible to discern 
signs, in Italy as in Germany, of a certain uneasiness lest the newly 
formed ‘Triangle’ should be weakened by the exhaustion of one of 

^ See p. 313, below. 
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its members and thus be prevented from serving what was its main 
purpose in Italian eyes — that of bringing pressure to bear upon 
Great Britain. 

it was also interesting to observe that, despite Italy’s adherence to 
the Anti*Comintern Pact, arms and ammunition continued to reach 
China from Italian sources and that, although the members of the 
Italian Air Mission left China before the end of the year 1937, their 
dey)arture was attributed to a Chinese preference for assistance from 
other quarters rather than to any action by the Italian Govern- 
ment. 


(v) ItepercusKions on Foreign Interests in (Mna 

At the end of 1937 it was an impossible, and would indeed have been 
an un])rofi table, task to attempt to assess, in any comprehensive way, 
the damage which the Si no -Japanese conflict had inflicted up to that 
time on foreign interests in China. In the preceding chapters certain 
[)assing references liave been made to the effect of the hostilities upon 
foreign interests, in connexion with trade, navigation, property, the 
t ransportation of goods, and so on but a more detailed examination 
of foreign losses as a wliole is reserved for inclusion in the next 
volume of the Survey, 

The year 1937 did, however, witness a numl>er of attacks on 
foreign life and |)roperty; and these call for s{)ecial attention 
bec^ause of their gravity, because of the questions to which they 
gave rise in (connexion with the principles involved in the accepted 
rules of warfare, and, not least, because of their effect upon public 
opinion in Great Britain and the United States. It has, therefore, 
seemed well to include in the present volume an account of these 
several incidents, together with a record of tfapanese actions at 
Shanghai which, by threatening the integrity of the International 
Settlement, raised issues of international importance. 

(n) Attacks on Foreign Life and Property in China 

It was inevitable that the Sino- Japanese conflict, in which the air 
arm played so active a part, should be attended by losses of life and 

* Mention should be made also of an important foreign interest which 
was especially vulnerable to the ravages of war, namely foreign holdings of 
(hinese Government railway bonds, on which a capital debt of approximately 
£50,000,000 was outstanding. To the credit of the Chinese Government it 
should be* recorded that, in spite of the physical damage and the dislocation of 
traffic which were inflicted on the Chinese railways by the Japanese armed 
forces, no fresh defaults occurred in the payment of interest on these bonds 
in the year under review. 
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property among neutrals as well as combatants — and this more especi- 
ally at Shanghai, where there was prolonged fighting in and round the 
International Settlement and on and round the Whangpoo River 
with its complement of foreign warships and merchantmen. A large 
proportion of the total tale of incidents could be attributed to the 
ordinary hazards of war. Among these could be included the attacks 
by Chinese bombing ’planes upon H.M.S. Cumberland^ on the 15th 
August, 1937, and upon the American liner President Hoover on the 
30th of that month — the ships having apparently been mistaken for 
Japanese warships or transports — and also the killing or wounding, 
by Japanese shells and machine-gun fire, of foreign soldiers stationed 
in the Shanghai defence sectors. 

The incidents with which the following pages are c*on(^erned fall, 
however, into a different category, inasmuch as they bore every 
appearance of being the result of deliberate intent, if not on the part 
of the higher Japanese military authorities, on the part at any rate 
of the subordinate officers directly concerned. 

The earliest of these affairs was the attack upon two British Em- 
bassy cars by Japanese military aircraft whicli took place on the 
26th August, and which resulted in serious injury to Sir Hughe 
KnatchbuU-Hugessen, the British Ambassador in China. The cir- 
cumstances of the attack, as they were set out in the British note 
of protest presented in Tokyo on the 29th August, were briefly 
as follows. The Ambassador was on the road from Nanking to 
Shanghai on the 26th August, accompanied by the military attache 
and the Financial Adviser to the British Embassy. The part\ was 
travelling in two motor-cars which were both of them patently 
non-military, and were distinguished by British flags. When about 
forty miles from Shanghai, the cars were attacked by machine-gun 
fire from a Japanese aeroplane, which dived down and fired at 
the cars from a low angle. This manoeuvre was followed by an 
attack from a second Japanese aeroplane, bombing from a height 
of about 200 ft. The Ambassador was hit and severely wounded by 
a bullet. 

After recording the ‘deep distress and concern of His Majesty’s 
Grovernment at the news of this deplorable event the note ])re8ented 
in Tokyo passed on to a general discussion of the application of the 
rules of international law to attacks on non-combatants. 

Although non-combatants, including foreigners resident in the coun- 
try concerned, must accept the inevitable risk of injury resulting indi- 
rectly from the normal conduct of hostilities, it is one of the oldest and 
best-established rules of international law that direct or deliberate 
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attacks on non-combatants are absolutely prohibited, whether inside 
or outside the area in which hostilities are taking place. 

Aircraft are in no way exempt from this rule, which applies as much 
to attack from the air as to any other form of attack. 

Nor can the plea of accident be accepted where the facts are such as 
to show, at the best, negligence and a complete disregard for the sanctity 
of civilian life. In the present case the facts which have been recorded 
above make it clear that this was no accident resulting from any normal 
hostile operation, and it should have been obvious to the aircraft that 
they were dealing with non-combatants. 

The plea, should it be advanced, that the flags carried on the cars 
^^'ere too small to l)e visible is irrelevant. There would have been no 
justification for the attack even had the cars carried no flags at all. 
The foreign, even the diplomatic, status of the occupants is also irrele- 
vant. The real issue is that they were non-combatants. The aircraft no 
doubt did not intend to attack His Majesty’s Ambassador as such. 
'Ihey apparently did intend to attack non-combatants, and that suffices 
in itself to constitute an illegality. 

It was pointed out that the scene of the attack was removed from 
the zone of fighting and free of C‘hinese troops, and the note concluded 
with the words: 

His Majesty's (Government feel that they must take this opportunity 
to emphasize the wider significance of this event. It is an outstanding 
example of the results to be expected from indiscriminate attack from 
the air. Such events are inseparable from the practice, as illegal as it 
is unknown, of failing to draw that clear distinction between combatants 
and non-combatants in the conduct of hostilities which int/ernatioiial 
law, no less than the conscience of mankind, has always enjoined. 

The fact that in the present cjise no actual state of war has been 
declared or expressly recognized by either party to exist emphasizes 
the inexcusable nature of what occurred. His Majesty’s Government 
must therefore request : 

(1) A formal apology, to be conveyed by the Japanese Government to 
His Majesty’s (Government. 

(2) Suitable punishment of those respoirsible for the attack. 

(3) An assurance by the Japanese that the necessary measures will be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of incidents of such a character. 

The settlement of the issues raised in the British note was delayed 
by a misunderstanding due to an error in the note, wdiich w’^as subse- 
(piently corrected, concerning the precise locality in which the inci- 
dent had taken place. In the meanwhile, however, the Japanese 
Government delivered an ad interim reply. While making reserva- 
tions on the question of Japanese responsibility for the attack on the 
Ambassador’s car ))ending the results of investigation, the Govern- 
ment expressed 

in view of the tniditional ties of friendship which bind Japan and Great 
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Britain . . . their profound regret that Sir Hughe should have met with 
such a misfortune incidentally to the hostilities that were actually in 
progress in the region [of the attack] on that particular day — 

thus indirectly contesting the British statement that the place 
lay outside the area of fighting. The note went on to say that the 
Japanese forces always took the fullest precautions against causing 
injuries to non-combatants, and that fresh instructions liad been sent 
to them to exercise the strictest caution in this regard. It concluded 
by asking the British authorities to 

co-operate with the Japanese authorities with a view to forestalling the 
recurrence of a similar event by taking such necessary measures as 
giving notic'e in advance to the Japanese authorities on the spot w hen 
entering a zone of dang€T. 

This ex gratia expression of Japanese regret was followed in due 
course, on the 21st September, by a final reply to the British protest. 
In this the Ja])anese Foreign Office asserted that two Japanese mili- 
tary aeroplanes had in fact on that day. and a])proximately at the 
time in question, delivered an attack on two motor cars whicli were 
believed to be carrying Chinese soldiers. The j)lace of the attack was 
described, and was stated to be in a locality where Chinese forces 
were concentrated and where repeated aerial fighting had been 
taking place. After a reference to the to])ograj>hical confusion which 
had arisen through the initial error in the British communication, 
the Japanese reply admitted the possibility that the Ambassador's 
car might have been in the vicinity, and it continued: 

In the light of all these circumstances, the Japanes(‘ (lov(»rnment 
consider that the incident may have l)een caused by Japanese 'planes 
which mistook the Ambassador’s motor-car for a military bus or truck. 
As the wounding of the Ambassador may thus have In^en due to the 
action, how ever involuntary, of Japanese aircraft, the Japanese Govern- 
ment desire to convey to His Britannic Majesty’s Government a formal 
expression of their deep regret. 

As regards the question of the punishment of the aviators concerned, 
it is needless to say that the Japanese Government would take suitable 
steps w'henever it was estabfished that Japanese aviator.s killed or 
wounded, intentionally or through negligence, nationals iK'longing to a 
third country. 

Turning, in conclusion, to the question of attacks on non-comba- 
tants, which the British Foreign Office had described as the wider 
significance of the event’, the Japanese Foreign Minister declared : 

As stated in their interim note of the bth Sfq)temlxT, instructions 
have been sent again to the Japanese forces in C'hina to exercise the 
greatest care in safeguarding non-combatants, it t>eing the desire and 
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policy of the Japanese Government to limit, as far as this can possibly 

be done, the dangers to non-combatants resulting from the existence 

of hostilities in China. 

Of the three requests contained in the British note of protest of 
the 29th August, the first — the request for a formal apology — had 
now been fulfilled ; the second — for suitable punishment of those 
re8])onsible for the attack — had been at least temporarily evaded by 
the plea that res])onsibility had not been established ; while on the 
question of preventing similar occurrences in the future the Japanese 
Government had announced that they had renewed instructions to 
their forces to exercise care ‘in safeguarding non-combatants’.^ The 
answer was, however, accepted as satisfactory by the British Govern- 
ment, who declared the incident closed. 

It was in December, when the Japanese forces were advancing by 
land and river to tlie attack on Nanking, that the most serious out- 
rages on foreign life and {)roperty occurred in the form of attacks 
u))on British and United States warships and merchantmen on the 
Yangtse. 

On the oth December, 1937, several British ships lying off the port 
of Wuhu were attactked by Japanese aircraft. The steamer Tuckwo 
and a hulk belonging to the British firm of Jardine & Matheson 
w ere hit by bombs and destroyed by fire, w hile the Tatung, belonging 
to another British firm, Messrs. Butterfield & Swire, was badly 
damaged. At the same time H.M.S. IjodybircL which was lying at 
the port, was struck by s]:)linters and her captain wounded. The 
Japanese Admiral commanding at Shanghai expressed his regret to 
the British Commander-in-( Jiief, and the Government in Tokyo in- 
formed the British Ambassador that they w ere prepared to consider 
(^omj)ensation for damage. 

The last-mentioned incident was very soon overshadow^ed by at- 
tacks which were made on one and the same day, namely the 12th 
Deepen! her, upon British and American warships on the Yangtse, and 
which were sufficiently serious to threaten to produce a severe crisis 
in the relations between Japan and the two Western Powers con- 
cerned. The cases in w^hich British ships were involved will be dealt 
with first. The following is a summarized account of the several inci- 

^ This did not pI‘(^vent a second attack by Japanese aircraft on British 
Embassy motor-cars on the road from Nanking to Shanghai on the 12th 
October. On that occasion the occupants were more fortunate and escaped 
injury. The Japanese authorities had been duly notified beforehand of the 
intended journey and route, and the cars were marked on the roof with the 
British colours. In this case also the Japanese official apology for the incident 
Wiis a<H'.epted. 
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dents as given in a statement by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons 
at Westminster on the day after the incident. A concentration of 
British shipping, with H.M.SS. Cricket and Scarab in company, was 
attacked with bombs three times in succession at a point on the river 
between Nanking and Wuhu. No hits were registered and no results 
of the return fire opened by His Majesty’s ships were reported. At 
Wuhu itself' H.M.S. L(ulybird, while moving to the support of a 
British tug which had been attacked hy machine-gun fii'e, was fired 
on by a field-gun battery. Four direct hits weie sustained, which 
resulted in the killing of one naval rating and in the wounding of other 
members of the ship’s company, including the Flag Captain. Of the 
British merchant ships one at least was hit, and H.M.S. Bee, which 
arrived on the scene later, was also fired upon. The senior naval 
officer landed and made a strong protest to Colonel Hasliimoto, the 
senior Japanese military officer on the spot, who stated that the 
firing on the warships was a mistake, but added that he had orders 
to fire at every ship on the river. 

The Japanese civil, military and naval authorities in Shanghai 
were immediately informed, and undertook to warn the Ja})anese 
forces in the field. At the same time His Majesty's Ambjvssador in 
Tokyo made a strong protest to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who promised to make an immediate inquiry. As was afterwards 
established, the Cricket and the Scarab and the vessels under their 
convoy were at the time of the attack in an area which had been 
designated as a safety zone by the Japanese Commander-in-Chief, 
and Colonel Hashimoto had been officially informed of the arrange- 
ments for the concentration of British vessels. This officer, as the 
Japanese Foreign Office were informed in the subsequent British 
note of })rotest, had in his interview with the British senior naval 
officer categorically stated that if any ships moved on the river they 
would be fired upon, and he had, in spite of protests, kept the British 
gunboats covered by the guns of his battery at point blank range 
even after they had berthed. 

On the 14th December the Japanese Government apologized for 
the attacks on the British warships. Their note contained an assuranc^e 
that ‘the necessary measures to prevent the recuiTence of incidents 
of this nature ’ had been taken, that those responsible wx)uld be suit- 
ably dealt with upon completion of the investigations, and that 
Japan was prepared to pay comjiensation for the damage inflicted. 
The British Government replied on the next day in a note which set 
forth in detail the occurrences on the 12th and expressed satisfaction 
at the receipt of the Japanese apology, but asked for assurances in 
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respect of the security of British merchant vessels, which had not 
been mentioned in the Japanese note. Concerning the question of the 
punishment of those responsible, the British Government observed 
that ‘adequate punishment of those responsible for the particular 
attacks under discussion seems to His Majesty's Government to be 
the only method by which further outrages can be prevented’. After 
recalling the Japanese Government’s earlier promises to take adequate 
steps to pi’event the repetition of incidents such as the attack on 
the British Ambassador, the note continued: 

It is clear that the steps hitherto taken by the Japanese Government 
to prevent such attacks have so far failed in that purpose, and His 
Majesty’s Government must now ask to be informed that measures 
have actually been taken of a character which will put a definite stop 
to the incidents of which they complain. 

In a note dated the 17th December, Mr. Hirota gave the desired 
assurance with regard to the attacks on British merchantmen, but 
it was not until the 28th that a (‘omprehensive reply was delivered 
to the British Ambassador in Tokyo. In this it w^as stated that 
investigations had shown that the incidents w^ere in each case due to 
the fact that the Japanese armed forces concerned had taken it for 
granted that, under the circumstances wdiich prevailed at the time, 
all foreign warships and vessels had sought refuge from the theatres 
<»f battle and from their vicinity, and that there could be no other 
vessels left in those localities than those of an enemy character. After 
referring also to the poor conditions of visibility which prevailed at 
the time, the note affirmed that ‘there is no room for doubt that our 
forces never attacked those vessels intentionally, knowing them to 
be of British nationality’. 

With regard to the British assertion that Colonel Hashimoto had 
spoken of an order to fire upon all vessels in the Yangtse, the Japanese 
Government had, it was stated, established that the alleged order 
applied only to vessels used for military purposes by the enemy, and 
that it was never meant to apply to the vessels of third Powers ; 
difficulties of language w ere adduced as the reason for the misunder- 
standing. The Japanese Government further declared that they had 

dealt properly, according to law, with all those of the Army, including 
the ( bmmander of the force, and all those of the Navy, including the 
Commander of the Flying Force, w ho were responsible for the incidents, 
oji the ground that they failed to take the fullest measures of precaution. 

Stri(‘t orders had been issued by the higher commanding officers of 
the Army and Navy against the delivery of attacks on vessels not 
clearly identified as being used for military purposes by the Chinese, 
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and the naval authorities had enjoined the greatest caution in areas 
where foreign vessels were to be found. It was hoped that the British 
Government would appreciate the measures taken 'in the sincere 
desire to render more effective and certain the guarantee for the 
rights and interests of Great Britain and other third Powers'. 

The exchange of diplomatic correspondence concerning the Lady- 
bird affair ended with a British note dated the 31st December, 1937, 
in which His Majesty's Government expressed satisfaction at the 
undertakings given by Tokyo, while intimating a desire to be in- 
formed of the details of the measures to be taken and of their 'effec- 
tive application'. 

Although the action of the local Japanese commanders was ecjually 
reprehensible in the two cases, the attacks upon British vessels took 
second place, in the })opular attention in Great Britain and the 
United States, to the simultaneous attack on the United States ship 
Panuy, which resulted in the total lo.ss of tJie vessel with lieavy 
casualties, and the details of which were brought home to the public 
by vivid eyewitness accounts and by motion pictures of the actual 
outrage. The circumstances in which the warship sank were authorita- 
tively set out in the report of a court of inquiry, held in China by 
American naval officers, which was published in the United States on 
the 24th December. According to the findings of the court the Panay 
had, on the 12th of that month, in pursuance of orders to [)rovide a 
temporary office for the United States Embiissy Staff and to afford 
refuge for American and other foreign nationals, organized a convoy of 
three Standard Vacuum Oil Company vessels, and from an anchorage 
fifteen miles above Nanking had moved up river in order tro stand 
clear of Japanese shell-fire. The Panay had on board, in addition to 
her regular complement, four meml>er8 of the American Embassy 
staff, four other American citizens and five foreign nationals. Both 
the Panay and the merchant vessels under her [)rotection were dis- 
playing the United States flag arranged in a conspicuous manner. 
A Japanese Army officer, who came on board on that morning, was 
informed of the place of anchorage ti> which the gunboat and her 
convoy were proceeding, but gave no warning of danger. An hour 
and a half after reaching their anchorage, in clear weather and with 
no other vessels in the vicinity, the ships were attacked by three 
Japanese bombing 'planes. The Panay was hit and badly damaged. 
Six other Japanese aircraft then appeared and attacked the ships 
with bombs and machine-gun fire, and subsequently fired on one of 
the Panay^B boats which was taking the wounded ashore. The warship 
replied with her machine-gun battery. When the sinking ship was 
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abandoned a Japanese motor-boat filled with soldiers approached 
and fired on her with a machine-gun ; the Japanese soldiers went on 
board but left again a few minutes later. A little more than two hours 
after the attack the Pamiy sank. Her survivors spent about fifty 
hours on shore, their sufferings being mitigated by the kind treatment 
received from the Chinese villagers ; they were finally rescued through 
the efforts of the U.S.S. Oahu and of H.M.SS. Bee and Ladybird. 
Of the complement of the Pawiy, two were killed and forty-one 
wounded, including the commanding officer ; none of the ship’s officers 
escaped injury. Among the civilians who had been on board there 
were four casualties, including a member of the United States 
Embassy and an Italian journalist, who succumbed to his wounds.^ 
All three of the Oil Company’s vessels were damaged, one so badly 
that she had to be beached, while the other two were moved alongside 
a neighbouring wharf. There they were again attacked by Japanese 
bombers and destroyed. Some Japanese soldiers in the vicinity 
tried to stof) the bombing by waving flags and themselves suffered 
several casualties. The captain of one of the shi})8 was killed, and 
four other foreigners, together with a large number of the Chinese 
crew, were wounded. 

There is little doubt that the news of the attack on the Panay 
gave an acute shock to the Ja])anese Foreign Office. Mr. Hirota 
lost no time in making his profound apologies to the United States 
Ambassador, and the Japanese Ambassador in Washington was in- 
structed to convey his Government's regrets to the Secretary of 
State. The attitude of the United States Government tow ards the 
affair w as exjiressed by the President himself on the 13th December, 
in an instruction to the Seca’etaiy of State; 

Please tell the Japanese Ambassador when you see him at 1 o'clock: 

1 . That the President is deeply shocked and concerned by the news of 
indiscriminate bombing of American and other non-Chinese vessels on 
the Yangtse and that he requests that the Emperor be so advised. 

2. That all the facts are being asst^mbled and w ill shortly be presented 
to the Japanese Government, 

3. That in the meantime it is hoped that the Japanese Government 
will be considering definitely for presentation to this Government : 

(a) Full expression of regret and proffer of full compensation ; 

(b) Methods guaranteeing against a repetition of any similar attack 
in the future. 

In asking that the Emperor of Japan in }:)er8on should be informed 
of his sentiments concerning indiscriminate bombing, it is possible 
that Mr. Roosevelt was influenced by the consideration that, however 

’ See also p. 304, above. 
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sincere the Japanese Foreign Office were in their assurances of regret, 
they might have been impotent to control the actions of the Japanese 
Army and Navy. Should, however, the Emperor, in reply to the 
[^resident’s message, feel called upon to express his regrets for what 
Jiad happened, this would be tantamount to an Imperial rebuke to 
the armed forces ; the blow to the latter's prestige would be great ; 
Japanese traditional custom would demand the resignation at least 
of all those who had been responsible ; and an opportunity might be 
afforded to the Japanese civilian elements to exert a moderating 
influence on Japanese foreign policy. The action of the President, if 
int/erpreted in this way, could be regarded as an attempt, not to 
humiliate J apan, but to help her more moderate statesmen to regain 
control. No amiouncement was made as to whetlier the message was 
duly conveyed to the Emperor, and although he could hardly have 
remained unaware of Mr. Roosevelt’s request in view of the publicity 
given to the instruction to the Secretary of State, there was no 
indication that it came officially to his notice. Nor did it a[)[)ear 
that the President’s derrmrche had the effect of strengthening the 
hands of those Japanese statesmen who were anxious to put a curb 
upon military wayw^ardness, for, in spite of promises that disciplinary 
measures would be taken against the Army officers concerned, there 
was no eventual confirmation that the ])romi8es had been put into 
effect.^ 

The first Japanese communication in writing concerning the Pavay 
affair was handed to the American Ambassador in Tokyo on tlie 
14th December. In it the Tokyo Foreign Office excused the action 
of the Japanese airmen on the ground that they had been at the time 
on the watch for steamers, carrying Chinese troops in retreat from 
Nanking, which were reported to be on the river, and that they mis- 
took the American ships for these steamers owing to poor visibility 
and to the absence of adequate marks of identification ; a fresli 
apology was tendered, compensation was promised and assurances 
were given that the responsible parties would be punished and that 
strict orders had been issued to prevent further occurrences of the sort. 

On the same day the formal protest of the United States Govern- 
ment was presented in a note to the Japanese Goveniment, in which 
it was pointed out that the American vessels were on the Yangtse 
‘by uncontested and incontestable right’, and wwe ‘engaged in their 
legitimate and appropriate business ’ when they were attacked. After 

^ In contrast to the attitude of the Army, the Japanese Navy accepted 
from the first full responsibility for the part played by the naval airmen, and 
those involved in the bombing of the American ships were eventually punished. 
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describing the attack on the basis of the information given by the 
Japanese naval authorities at Shanghai, the note went on to observe 
that, despite repeated assurances on the part of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and ‘ of various Japanese authorities at various points ’ that the 
rights and interests of other Powers would be respecjted, American 
rights had been violated, lives endangered and property destroyed. 
The Japanese Government w^ere reminded of the fact that in several 
instances they had expressed regrets and had given assurances that 
})recautions w^ould be taken against a recurrence of such incidents. 
Yet «Iaj)anese armed forces, ‘in complete disregard of American 
rights’, had taken American lives and destroyed American property, 
both ])ublic and private. 

In these circumstances [the Note stated in conclusion] the Govern- 
ment of the United States requests and expects of the Japanese Govern- 
ment a formally recorded expression of regret, an undertaking to make 
complete and comprehensive indemnifications, and an assurance that 
definite and specific steps have becm taken which will insure that here- 
after American nationals, interests and property in China will not be 
subjected to attack by Japanese armed forces or unlawful interference 
by any Japanese authorities or forces w^hatsoever. 

In the ten daj^s wdiich elapsed before the Japanese Government 
replied to this note there v as a stiffening of American opinioti, despite 
tJie profuseness of the Ja[)anese apologies, both public and private, 
and of such tokens of goodwill as the opening of subscription lists in 
Tokyo for the Pa nay victims. The change w as mainly due to the full 
reports w hich had begun to come in from eyewitnesses on board the 
Panay^ including several new.spaper coiTespondents, which revealed, 
among other things, that the Japanese aircraft had flowui low^ enough 
t o use machine-guns and that the Japanese Army launch had attacked 
and boarded the vessel. The affair took on all the aspects of a 
deliberate attack, and the survivors themselves expressed their 
conviction that the Ja[)ane8e could not have mistaken the nationa- 
lity of the vessels which they were attacking. Nor w^as American 
resentment lessened by the almost derisory excuses, contradictory 
stat;ements and counter-charges (e.g. that the Panay had first fired 
on the Army launches) which were made by the Japanese military 
spokesmen. 

i'he Japanese Government s reply to the American protest w as 
delivered on the 24th December. It declared that the attack had 
been established to have been entirely unintentional, and repeated 
the assurance that steps had been taken to prevent a recurrencie. 
As regards disciplinary action it w^as stated that 
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the Commander of the Flying Force concerned was immediately re- 
moved from his post and recalled, on the grounds of a failure to take 
the fullest measures of precaution. Moreover, the staff members of 
the fleet and the commander of the flying squadron and all others 
responsible have been duly dealt with according to law. 

The Japanese Government’s final admission of res[)on8ibility and 
their offer of amends^ was acknowledged with expressions of satisfac- 
tion by the United States Government in a note dated the 26th 
December, 1937. In this way the crisis which the Panay affair had 
introduced into Japanese- American relations was, like the fri(*tion 
caused with Great Britain by the Ladybird incident, virtually liqui- 
dated by the end of the year. The wave of popular indignation in 
the United States had by this time subsided under the damping 
influence of that section of the American Press which liad from the 
outset laid less stress upon the loss of American lives and insult to 
American honour than upon the mistakenness of American })olicy 
in allowing naval units to remain in waters where they were ex[)()sed 
to unnecessary risks. The note of the 2()th Dec^ernber did not, liow- 
ever, allow the Ja})anese version of the Panay affair to pass entii-ely 
unchallenged. It stated that the United States Government relied, 
in regard to the facts concerning the origin, causes and circumstances 
of the affair, upon the findings of their naval court of inquiry, a copy 
of which had been communicated to the Japanese Government, and 
the note concluded by exf)ressing the earnest hope of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that the steps which the Japanese Govern- 
ment had taken would 

prove effective toward preventing any further attacks or unlawful inter- 
ference by Japanese authorities or forces with American nationals, 
interests or property in China. 

In the Panay and Ladybird affairs the nature of the attacks, and to 
a still greater extent the subsequent behaviour of the Japanese? 
authorities on the spot, lent substance to the suspicion of deliberate 
intention on the part of the junior officers immediately concerned, 
however remote such intentions may have been from the minds of 
the governing authorities in Tokyo and even of the Higher Command 
of the Army and the Navy. But })erhaps the most serious feature of 
all was the evident reluctance of the latter, after each event, to 
assert authority over the men on the spot. This was shown in the 
licence given to the local commanders and ^military s{>okesmen’ to 

' On the 22nd April, 1938, the Japanese Goveniment paid to the United 
States the sum of $2,214,007.36, in settlement of the claims for the loss of 
the Panay and of the Standard Oil Company vessels and for the deaths and 
injuries which resulted. 
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usurp the function of official apologists and to issue ‘explanations’ 
which, in their cool disregard for well-attested facts, were in some 
cases little short of an insult to the foreign Powers concerned. There 
were ominous signs of the growth of that new j)ower in the Japanese 
body politic, the ‘young officer’ class which had already on several 
occasions, and notably in the ‘military mutiny’ of February 1936, 
shown itself bold enough to challenge constitutional authority, and 
was now, it would seem, becoming too independent to be kept within 
common bounds of disci{)line. 

( h ) Japanese Interference with the Commercial Life, Muni 
( iPAL Administration and Chinese Government Organs at 

Shanghai 

(1) Iriierfereiwe in the ^ Occupied^ Aren 

The i'etreat of the Chinese forces from the Shanghai area on the 
8th and 9th November, 1937,^ left the Japanese Army in occupation 
not only of the burned and devastated Chinese municipal areas, but 
also of the larger part of the International Settlement. Out of a 
total Settlement area of 5.583 acres, the Hongkew and Yangtsepoo 
districts — which, as has already been mentioned,^ (*omposed ])art of 
the Japanese sector in the international defence scheme — occ upied 
3,205 acres ; and even when allow ance has been made for the western 
Hongkew aiea, w hich lay outside the tlapanese zone, this left more 
than half of the Settlement under Japanese military control. The 
Settlement Police, who could jierhaps hardly be expected to carry on 
their work under fire, were withdrawn across the Soochow^ Creek in 
the early days of the fighting. There remained only some British and 
Sikh volunteers guarding foreign pro|)erties and public utility installa- 
tions in the north-eastern area, w here they {)erformed excellent w ork 
under hazardous conditions, together with a certain number of 
the Japanese members of the police force w ho volunteered for service 
oehind the Japanese lines. The w ithdrawal of the police was only 
temporary and could in no sense be taken as an abdication of the 
administrative authority of the Municipal Council in the occupied 
areas, especially as other municipal services — and in particular 
the fire -brigade — continued to perform their duties, heedless alike of 
military restrictions and of the menace of shells, bombs and snipers 
in the area from which the municipal police had been withdrawn. 
During the period of fighting the Japanese naval and military authori- 
ties assumed full control over the area north of the Soochow Creek, 

* See pp. 219-21, above. “ See p. 213, above. 
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which the foreign and Chinese residents had of necessity evacuated ; 
there they excluded all Chinese from the zone of hostilities, but 
granted limited facilities for foreigners to visit their properties and to 
remove such commodities as they vitally needed. 

When hostilities ceased round Shanghai, it was generally expected 
that the Japanese, in fulfilment of their pledges to respect foreign 
rights and interests, w ould allows the return of foreign and Chinese 
I'esidents and the reopening of industrial and commercial enter- 
prises. The necessity of this, if the International Settlement was to 
begin to recover from the catastrophe w^hich had been inflicted on it, 
could be judged from the fact that 60 ])er cent, of its large-scale 
industries, and 70 per cent, of the smaller ones, were located in 
Settlement districts now under Japanese control. The ])art of the 
Settlement lying north of the Soochow^ Creek contained impor- 
tant Japanese industrial and shipping concerns, but it was equally 
the centre of British and other foreign interests, since almost all the 
larger foreign manufacturing firms had their factories and godovv ns 
in this area. No less important w^as the fact that Hongkew' and 
Yangtsepoo included the sites of the j)iiblic utility installations. 
Among these were the Shanghai Powder Company — wdiich, since its 
j)urchase from the Municipal Council in 1929, had represented the 
largest single American holding in Shanghai — and the (British) 
Shanghai Waterworks Company. Both these plants liad had the good 
fortune to escape damage and w ere able to continue to of)erate during 
the hostilities which raged all round them. The International Settle- 
ment had another vital stake in the north-eastern area in the location 
there of the chief municipal refrigerators and food storage depots. 
The isolation of these w ould have rendered insoluble the ])roblem of 
feeding the huge population of the Settlement — increased as it th us now^ 
w^as by the hordes of refugees who w^ere finding shelter within its 
boundaries — if the Municipal Council had not had supplies transported 
to the south of the Soochow' Creek during the first days of the struggle. 
Finally, the Japanese occupied area was indissolubly linked w ith the 
general interests of the International Settlement by the fact that nine- 
tenths of the Settlement’s developed w ater frontage on the Whangpoo 
lay north of the Soochow Creek, and that outside that area there w^as 
no wharfage accommodation for vessels of any size in the Settlement 
proper.^ 

The industrial and commercial life of the Settlement had inevitably 
been paralysed by the outbreak of hostilities ; and, in view' of the 

^ The British-owned wharves and docks in the area represented a financial 
investment greater than that of those owned by the Japanese. 
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importance of the Hongkew and Yangtsepoo areas, little could be 
done until Chinese labourers were allowed to return to their homes 
and occupations on the north side of the Creek. This, however, the 
Japanese declined to permit, on the ground that their forces would be 
in danger from guerrilla activities if they were to allow the Chinese to 
return. On the 15th December they did permit foreign residents, 
together with their Chinese servants, to return to certain portions of 
the Settlement north of the Creek, but this within such restricted limits 
as to make the permission almost valueless. Repeated protests, both 
by the British and the United States Consul-General at Shanghai and by 
the Ambassadors of the two Powers in Tokyo, procured an announce- 
ment by the Japanese on the 27th December that the district north 
of Soochow Creek would be re-o}^ened for residence and business pur- 
f)ose8 to foreigners, but that the Chinese inhabitants would still be 
excluded, while certain portions of Hongkew and Yangtsepoo would 
remain altogether closed for military reasons. At the same time the 
Japanese authorities promulgated a list of ten offences punishable by 
military law. These related to hostile acts, espionage and sabotage, 
and the penalties were in principle applicable to foreigners as well as 
to Chinese, although in this connexion the Japanese Consular spokes- 
man at Shanghai undertook that foreign treaty rights, including 
extraterritorial privileges. wH)uld be respected. It was not until 
February 1938 that the Ja])anese made any move to j>ermit the 
resumption of residence by the Chinese inhabitants of the occupied 
areas of the International Settlement, and even then they proceeded on 
\ ery cautious and narroAV lines. On the 15th February the Earl of 
Plymouth, speaking in the House of Lords at Westminster, described 
the situation in the closed areas in the follow ing terms : 

These areas are now gradually being re-o]iened to the general public, 
hut only under very severe restrictions, which are inconvenient in every 
way and extremely obstructive to business. But His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are doing everything they possibly can by means of representa- 
tions, both locally and at Tokyo, to have these restrictions removed at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Meanwhile the Japanese themselves had not been idle in the 
ocjcupied areas of the Settlement. They deliberately ruined several 
( hmesi mills, which had eseaj)ed damage in the fighting, by sabotag- 
ing the machinery. They also systematically collected, for export 
to Japan, not merely scrap iron from the debris of ruined buildings, 
but machinery of all kinds from Chinese-owned properties. Groups 
of coolies under Japanese direction went from house to house and 
from factory to factory, stripping them of every kind of metal. 
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including engines and other machinery in an intact condition, for 
transportation to Japan. While the loss fell directly on the unfor- 
tunate Chinese owners, foreign interests were also affected through 
the decline in trade that resulted from the crippling effect upon 
Shanghai as an industrial centre. In at least one instance material 
belonging to a British plant was removed, though this was afterwards 
returned as the result of protests. The main purpose underlying these 
'tidying-up’ operations, as a Japanese spokesman euphemistically 
termed them, might be presumed to be the elimination of industrial 
competition on the part of the Chinese in Shanghai. 

(2) Interference in the Rest of the International t:^ettlement 

It was not long before tlie Japanese made their influence felt in 
the area south of the Soochow Creek also. Cxeneral Matsui told 
foreign correspondents on the 11th November, 1937, that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain peace and order in Shanghai in co-opera- 
tion w ith the foreign Bowel’s, and he intimated that the Japanese 
w ould decide, in the light of their experience, w hether they would 
eventually take over the sectors defended by those Powers. On the 
1 7th the Tokyo Foreign Office gave a categorical assurance that Japan 
had no intention of occupying the Settlement, but this did not f)re- 
vent General Matsui from giving fresh forecasts of flapanese inter- 
ference. These forecasts materialized when on the 21st November 
the Japanese Consul-General demanded that the authorities of both 
the International Settlement and the French Settlement should 
take immediate steps to suppress all anti -Japanese activities ; remove 
Chinese Government offices and expel all ( /hinese central and local 
Government representatives; prohibit the Chinese censorship of the 
Press, post and telegraphs ; and suppress unauthorized wireless com- 
munication. The Japanese authorities reserved the right to take 
independent action if the compliance w ere not adequate and effective. 
The International and the French officials agreed to do all in their 
power to meet the Japanese demands and to prevent anti-Japanese 
activities — though this would not be an easy task in a city with a 
vast Chinese population which had now^ been augmented by the in- 
flux of great numbers of homeless and desperate refugees. In some 
matters, however, the way was made easier by the spontaneous 
action of the Chinese themselves. For example, most of the Chinese 
Government organs in Shanghai w^ere wound up on instructions from 
Nanking, and Chinese Government officials who were living in the 
Settlement, either in pursuit of their duties or as refugees, then 
volxmtarily left for Hongkong. On the advice of the Municipal Police 
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most of the Chinese newspapers closed down. Meanwhile the diffi- 
culties of the hard-worked Municipal Police Force were increased by 
the Japanese military authorities, who insisted upon staging a 
‘victory march’ through the International Settlement in spite of 
protests from the British and American military commanders at 
Shangliai and from the Ambassadors of the two Powers in Tokyo. 
The Japanese parade took place on the 3rd December, 1937, and in 
the course of it a bomb was thrown at the troops as they inarched 
through the Settlement, with consequent injury to several Japanese 
soldiers as well as to civilian onlookers. The Chinese who threw the 
bomb was shot on the spot by a Chinese constable of the Municipal 
Police Force ; notwithstanding this, the Japanese threw a cordon 
around the area where the outrage had occurred, but they were 
eventually persuaded to withdraw their troops some hours later. 
They also served fresh demands upon the Municipal Commissioner 
of Police, to which, however, the Municipal Council refused to agree. 
^’'he French authorities declined to allow a similar ‘ victory parade ’ 
through their administrative area. Thereafter a series of Chinese 
terrorist activities evoked a proclamation by the Municipal Council of 
the International Settlement on the 1st January, 1938, warning 
])ersons committing offences against any armed forces in the Settle- 
ment that they would be handed over for punishment to the authorities 
< )f the force concerned. Against this proclamation the Chinese Govern- 
ment protested on the ground that it exceeded the legal administrative 
rights of the Council. 

In addition to their pressure upon the International and the French 
authorities with a view^ to eradicating hostile Chinese organizations, 
the tlapanese military authorities, despite the absence of a formal 
state of war, proceeded t-o step into the shoes of the Chinese Govern- 
ment in various administrative organs at Shanghai. On the 22nd 
November a Japanese diplomatic spokesman declared that Japan 
claimed in the two Settlements all the sovereign rights that China 
had enjoyed in those two areas. He intimated, however, that this 
claim w as made only in })rinciple, and that in practice the Japanese 
authorities would not interfere wdth institutions which functioned 
innocuously from the Japanese standpoint. As in many other 
instaru es, however, the relative moderation of Japanese diplomacy 
w a^ quickly brought to naught by the action of the military leaders. 
The Government at Tokyo announced that they were prepared to 
support whatever demands General Matsui might make, although 
they were ignorant of the precise nature of his intentions, and on the 
27th November Prince Konoe was reported to have told Japanese 

T Y 
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Press correspondents that Japan might find it necessary to resort to 
force in the International Settlement. Behind this barrage of threats 
the Japanese advanced upon their objectives. They took over the 
Chinese Government Telegraph Officie in the Settlement on the 28th 
November, the Chinese staff preferring to walk out rather than serve 
under the invader.^ The Japanese also installed censors in the(M\inese 
Post Office, but intimated that their activities would be (confined to 
scrutinizing Chinese correspondence and that foreign mail would not 
be interfered with. A Japanese c^ensorship was also imf) 08 ed upon 
such Chinese newsj)apers as were still ap{>earing in the Settlement. 
The Japanese claim that they were entitled to act in this way as de 
facto conquerors was not overtly challenged by the Powers, although 
it was questioned by a British Government spokesman in Parliament 
after the Japanese, on the 6th January, 1938, had installed (ensors 
in the three foreign cable offices, the Eastern (British), Cheat Northern 
(Danish) and Commercial Pacific (American). The |>osition of the 
British Government was defined by the Earl of Plymoidh on the loth 
February in the following terms: 

I should remind your Lordships that formerly Chinese censors worktnl 
in the offices of these foreign cable companies, and as far as 1 know we 
never attempted to question their right of doing so. Some little time* 
ago these Chinese censors, as the situation develof>ed, left, and the 
Japanese authorities then put in their platrt* a number of Japanese* 
censors. They claimed that they had the right to de) that in vie*w e)f 
the de facto situation that had arisen at Shanghai. As I say, this is the 
difficulty recurring again and again. Their claim was that the Japane* e 
had, as it were, replaced the Chinese de facto in control of tiie situation 
in that town. Even if the Japanese rights as military eeccupants of that 
part of the countiy^ were admitted — and the}^ have not lK*en admitted — 
His Majesty’s Government maintain, and maintain firmly, that they 
would be entitled to object to such an exercise of the censorship (is 
could not be justified on certain spcnial grounds. The grounds 1 have* 
mainly in mind are those of military necessity and the inaintenan(<* of 
order and good government in that area. 

In November 1937 statements made by the Japanese naval and 
military authorities appeared to indicate that the Chinese Maritime 
CHistoms station at Shanghai, which in normal times luwl collected 
about 60 per cent, of the total Customs revenue of China, would l>e 
included among the Chinese Government organs over which the 
Japanese proposed to take control. It appeared that the object was, 
primarily at least, to prevent the Chinese Government from obtaining 
possession of the surplus Customs revenue, and that it was not intended 

^ The Chinese wireless administration was similarly impounded hy the 
Japanese on the 5th January, 1938. 
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that the foreign interests in the revenue and the administration should 
be ignored. In view, however, of a statement by General Matsui that 
the Japanese were not compelled to re8i)ect Chinese financial obliga- 
tions, secured on the Customs, to foreign credit/ors of fJhina, and of 
other statements of a similar character, it was deemed advisable to 
leave the Japanese Government in no doubt as to the British Govern- 
ment s claim to be consulted in any arrangements that might be 
made about the Chinese Customs at Shanghai. Accordingly, after 
(ionferring with the Governments of the United States and of France, 
the British Government sent instructions to their Ambassador at 
Tokyo whicli were recapitulated as follows by Mr. Eden, speaking 
in the House of (binmons on the Ist Decemter: 

During the course of last week publicity was given to a number of 
utterances attributed to the Japanese military autliorities in Shanghai 
whic*h app(.mr(Hl to His Majesty's Government to constitute a serious 
threat to the pro{)er functioning of the Chinese Maritime (histoms, and 
to the service of the foreign loans secured on the Customs revenues. 
His Majesty's Government acconlingly entored into consultation on 
the subject with the UniUMi Statos and French Governments. His 
Majesty's Government have remindtHl the Japanese Government that 
the Chinese Maritime Customs have at all times been an international 
interest, and that they (‘xjKHd to be fully consulted in regard to any 
arrangement w Inch may lx* reache^l for the carrying on of the Customs 
service during the present hostilities. Similar representations have Ix^en 
made by the Unitod »States and Fnmch (iovernments. Discussions on 
the subject are still proceeding.^ 

By the end of the year 1937 no agreement liad been reached on this 
highly important issue. 

’ Uamard {Houar of (■ommom), vol. 329, p. 204H. 
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(i) R<>»Iatioiis betw^^eii tho Four European Great Powers 

During the year 1937, the political intercourse between the four 
European Great Powers was many-sided, active, uneasy and incon- 
clusive. It was carried on in a numlier of different mediums: through 
the w^ireless and the Press, tlirough diplomatic corresponden(*e, 
through personal letters between statesmen, and through the comings 
and goings of statesmen, philanthropists and journalists. The states- 
men-travellers visited officially friendly capitals, with the pomp of 
Signor Mussolini’s dictatorial progress to lierlin in September or with 
the empressemeni of Monsieur Delbos's more democratic round of 
visits in December to the capitals of France’s European allies on tlie 
eastern flank of 'the Berlin-Rome Axis', while the visits to (capitals 
w^here the visitors were less sure of an offi(‘ially w arm welcome were 
paid in the studiously off-hand manner of Lord Halifax’s journey to 
Berlin and Berchtesgaden in November. The |)hilantliropists boldly 
bearded the Dictators in their dens — a Lansbury benevolently rushing 
in wiiere a Chamberlain still cannily feared to tread. The journalists 
were expelled and replaced, or recalled and sent back again, according 
to the changes in the temper of the relations between their res|)e(‘tive 
countries of origin. 

The year 1937 saw^ the gradual and uneventful demise of the negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of a Western Pact.^ In the spring the ex- 
change of notes on the project for a new' pact, w hich had been taking 
place between the five Locarno Powers’ at rather long-drawn-out 
intervals since March 1939, was carried a stage further by the de- 
livery of notes to the British Government from Belgium, Germany 
and Italy ; and on the 24th April one of the most urgent questions at 
issue — that of the status of Belgium — w as dealt w ith by means of an 
Anglo-French declaration releasing Belgium from her Locarno obli- 
gations. The suggestions for the form which a new Western Pact 
might take that were put forward by Germany and Italy in their 
notes of the 12th March were not acceptable to France; but the 
desirability of continuing the negotiations — if only for the sake of 
keeping in touch wdth Germany — was discussed between France, 
Great Britain and Belgium at international gatherings in May, and it 
w as not until the end of July that the attempt was tacitly abandoned* 

* See section (ii) of this part of the present volume. 
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While these already death-stricken negotiations were languishing 
behind the scenes, an ostensibly more lively piece was being acted 
on the foreground of the international stage. 

On the 13th~23rd January, 1937, General Goring paid the first of 
his three visits of this year to Italy, where he had two interviews 
with Signor Mussolini, besides being received by the King and by 
the Prince of Piedmont. One purpose of the visit may have been to 
})ro(*laim to the world that ‘the Rome-Berlin Axis’ had not been 
weakened by the conclusion of the Italo- British ‘gentlemen's agree- 
ment’ of the 2nd January.^ 

If such anxieties had been felt in Germany, they were soon shown 
to have been ])remature. for Italo-British relations soon grew worse 
again in consequence of Italian resentment at the strictures in the 
Press and Parliament of the United Kingdom on the massacre which 
was re[)orted to have taken place in Addis Al>aba in the third week 
of February; and on the 11th March, 1937, the Ministry of Press 
and Propaganda at Rome start/cd ‘reprisals' by launching a broad- 
cast, in many languages, on alleged British atrocities in the Aden 
Protectorate and on the North-West Frontier of India. In the course 
of the next fortnight this Italo-British war of words v as said to have 
f)een the subject of four conversations between Count C-iano and the 
British Ambassador at Rome, 8ir Eric Drummond. On the 23rd 
March a threatening speech against the British Press was delivered 
by Signor Mussolini in Rome to a crowd in the Piazza Venezia. And 
a fresh wave of resentment was set in motion in Italy by the refer- 
ences to that country in a debate in the House of Commons at West- 
minster on the 25th Mank. On the 15th April, however. Signor 
Mussolini gave a friendly reception in Rome to a party of British 
ex-service men. 

Meanwhile, the future course of relations between Great Britain 
and France was foreshadowed on the 23rd April at a luncheon given 
at Manchester by the United Associations of Great Britain and 
France, at which the Socialist-Radical French Minister for Defence, 
Monsieur Daladier, was the guest of honour. At Rome on the 2()th 
April General Goring, on his second visit of the year to Italy, had 
intervieMs with both Count (Sano and Signor Mussolini, in whicli 
the war in Spain and the project for a visit by Signor Mussolini to 
Germany were said to have been among the subjects discussed. On 
the 3rd~5th May the Foreign Minister of the Reich, following in 
General Goring's footsteps, paid a visit to Italy — in return for Count 
(Hano’s visit to Germany on the 20th-25th October, 1936* — and ha<l 

* See the Survey far 1936^ pp. 652 seqq, * See op, cit,, pp. 364 5, 581. 
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interviews with Signor Mussolini, Count C^iano and the King. The 
political results of Herr von Neurath’s visit, if such there were, were 
veiled behind the smoke screen of a communique. 

At Rome on the 9th May it was announced that, 'owing to the 
hostile attitude of nearly all the British Press towards Italy and the 
Italian armed forces ', all British newspa|>er8 exce])t three^ had been 
banned in Italy until further notice, and that all correspondents of 
Italian newspai>ers had been recalled from Oreat Britain. This rup- 
ture of Italo-British journalistic relations on the Italian (Jovern- 
ment’s part was timed to pievent the receipt in Italy of news of the 
coronation festivities in London, in which the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
among other crowned heads, had been invited to participate. On the 
16th May this Press war was the subject of another conversation at 
Rome between Count C^iano and Sir Eric Drummond, and in the 
House of Commons at Westminster on the 9th June Mr. Eden 
stated that there had been two conversations on the subject by then. 

There was more geniality in the relations, during May 1937, be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany. 

At Berlin on the 11th May, a new British Ambassador, Sir Nevile 
Henderson, on the occasion of the presentation of his credentials to 
Herr Hitler, proclaimed his ‘firm intention of doing everything in’ 
his 'i>ower to promote the cause of Anglo-German understanding’, 
and his conviction that there was no question between the two 
countries that could ‘not be solved in peaceful co-ojx'ration and with 
mutual good will’. In England within the next few' days Field- 
Marshal von Blomberg, who was the chief (German delegate to the 
coronation of King George VI, had interviews w ith Mr. Eden, Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain in London and insj)ected British 
bombing- ’planes at Andover. While Field-Marshal von Bloml)erg 
was in England, General Goring was paying his third visit of the 
year to Italy — this time not to Rome but to Venice — and on the 
2nd-14th June Field-Marshal von Blomberg, in his turn, |)aid a visit 
to Italy to compensate for his preceding visit to a country which, at 
the moment, was Signor Mussolini’s heie noire. On the 7th June 
Signor Mussolini entertained his German visitor with a naval review 
at Naples in which seventy submarines took part. 

Meanwhile, during the last week in May, Dr. Schacht had been in 
Paris to oi>en the German Pavilion in the Exhibition in that city* 
In public statements he declared that he had not come to ask for 
a loan, and hinted at the earnestness of Germany’s demand for a 
restoration of her former colonies. 

‘ The Daily Mail, The Evening News, and The Observer, 
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In Berlin on the Ist June the new British Ambassador, Sir Nevile 
Henderson, at a dinner given in his honour by the Deutsch-Englische 
(Jesellschaft, enlarged upon the theme which he had broached to 
Herr Hitler on the 1 1th May. He deprecated ‘the entirely erroneous 
(conception of what the National-Socialist re^gime really stands for’ 
which was held by ‘too many people in England’. If these British 
critics of the Third Reich had a truer vision they would, said the 
British Ambassador, ‘lay less stress on Nazi dictatorship and much 
more emphasis on the great ex|ieriment which is being tried out in 
this country'. These critics, he continued, (^ould not see the wood 
for the trees, whereas in reality German culture, German philosophy 
and German ideals were among the noblest in the world, and German 
thoroughness, German industry and German commerce had always 
been objects of unstinted British admiration. In the course of his 
Hf)eeeh Sir Nevile Henderson also grasj^ed the nettle of (Jermany’s 
problem of raw materials. 

The most vital j)roblem of Germany to-day is that of raw materials. 
1 do not believe that Germany will find in any country more than in 
(ilreat Britain greater willingness to do what may be possible to help 
her in this matter. And where, more than in the City of London, with 
its long financial ex{.>erience, has there always been greater readiness 
show n to help others and to discuss their difficulties ? 

This speech could not jdease the Nazis without displeasing the 
British opponents of Nazidom w hom the Ambassador had castigated, 
and in the House of Commons at Westminster the speech was the 
subject of parliamentary (questions on the 7th and 9th June and the 
2 1st duly. 

On tlie 15th June it w as stated in Downing Street and the Wilhelm- 
strassc* simultaneously that Herr von Neurath was to visit London 
on tlie 23rd. On the 2lHt, however, it was announc^ed in Berlin that 
the visit had been postponed because the occurrence of the Leipzig 
ii cident^ had made it impossible for the Foreign Minister to absent 
himself from his post. It was easier to guess that this was not the 
true reason for the (German Government’s abrupt change of mind 
than to divine what the motive was. A clue is jjerhaps afforded by 
the fate— which has been touched u}>on in another cont^xt^ — of 
Mr. Lansbury’s public statement on an interview^ which Herr Hitler 
had granted him on the 19th April. On that occasion prompt steps 
had l>een taken on the German side to explain away Mr. Lansbury s 
authorized declaration that Germany was ‘very willing to attend 
a conference and take part in a united effort to establish economic 


See vul, ii, pp, 317-19. 


* Sec p. 32, above. 
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co-operation and mutual understanding between the nations'. The 
prosj)ect of ‘ a general settlement ' was at this time a bugbear to the 
German Government.^ It may be surmised that they had come to 
realize that this German bugbear was as dear to the British Govern- 
ment s heart as it was to Mr. Lansbury’s ; and they may have feared 
that, if Herr von Neurath did go to London, he might find himself 
confronted with an awkward choice between committing himself to 
something w^hich Germany wished to avoid and rejecting something 
which Great Britain wished to bring to pass. In any case, whatever 
the reason for the cancellation of his visit may have been, it was 
evidently taken seriously in Downing Street. On the 19th July, and 
again on the 24th November, it was stated in the House of Commons 
at Westminster that a renewal of the invitation was not in contem- 
plation. 

At this time, for once in a way, Franc^e found greater favour than 
Great Britain in Berlin ; for on the 16th June the Chief of the (ierinan 
General Staff, General Beck, had arrived in Paris ‘to see the Exhi- 
bition' and had called next day on his French counterpart, (leneral 
(Tiamelin. According to rumour, he had brought with him, for 
General Gamelin's editication, a dossier of documents revealing the 
relations between the (Jerman General Staff and the late Marshal 
Tukhachevsky.^ 

Undiscouraged by the succ^ess of the Ministry of Propaganda in 
Berlin in making sure that nothing should come of his interview with 
Herr Hitler on the 19th April, Mr. Lansbury went to Rome in July 
and was there received on the 9th, and again on the 12th, by Signor 
Mussolini, and on the 11th by Count Ciano, and this time the British 
philanthropist’s labour of love was allowed to bear some fruit. On 
the 12th Mr. Lansbury gave an account of Signor Mussolini’s atti- 
tude, on questions at issue l)etween Italy and Great Britain, which 
was remarkably prophetic of the agreement to which the Italian and 
British Governments were to put their signatures in 1938: 

Signor Mussolini affirmed very insistently indeed that Italy hatl not 
the slightest intention of interfering mth the integrity of Sjmin and of 
her colonies, and added that this was the definite fixed policy of the 
Italian Government. There were no questions in the Mediterranean 
that should bring Great Britain and Italy into conflict. Signor Mussolini 
would be only too pleased to sit round k table with British representa- 
tives to discuss such questions as are o[>en between the two countries 
in regard to the Abyssinian question and the problem of recognition, or, 
I might better put it, the present position in regard to Abyssinia, as 
well as all other questions connected with British and Italian economic 

^ See p. 30, above. * See pp. 14-16, above. 
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relationships. No suggestion was made during the interview that the 
Abyssinian question would be madfe a bargaining point before British 
and Italian delegates could be brought together. 

Meanwhile, whether propter hoc or merely post hoc, Mr. Lansbury’s 
visit to Rome in July 1937 was followed by a perceptible Anglo- 
Italian detente. In Rome on the 20th July it was announced that the 
Italian official (Stefani) news agency was to reopen its London office 
as from the Ist August. In London on the 27th July the Italian 
Anibasseidor was received by Mr. Chamberlain, who had succeeded 
Mr. Baldwin as Prime Minister on the 28th May. On the Ist August 
it w as announced in Rome that Mr. Chamberlain had sent a personal 
inessage in writing to Signor Mussolini, and on the 2nd August, in 
i.A)ndon, an autograph reply from Signor Mussolini was handed to 
Mr. Chamberlain by Count (irandi. The tenor of this correspon- 
dence was described as follows by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons on the 3rd Noveml>er: 

At the end of July last the Italian Ambassador brought me a message 
from Signor Mussolini of a friendly character. 1 took advantage of the 
opportunity to send Signor Mussolini a personal letter expressing my 
regret that relations between Great Britain and Italy were still far from 
t hat old finding of mutual confidence and affection w hich lasted for so 
many years. I went on to state my belief that those old feedings could 
l>e reHtore<l if wo could clear away certain misunderstandings and un- 
founded suspicions, and 1 declared the readiness of His Majesty's 
( Jovernment at any time to enter upon conversations with that object. 
1 was glad to receive from Signor Mussolini immediately a reply in 
w hi(di he expressed his ow n sincere w ish to restore good relations between 
our two countries and his agreement with the suggestion that conversa- 
tions should be entered U|x>n in order to ensure the desired understanding 
l>etween the two countries. 

Meanw hilc, the way in w hich the wind w as blow ing was indicated in 
a statement made by Count Ciano on the 3rd August. On this occa- 
sion the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs not only described the 
exchange of letters between Mr. Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini 
as marking 'a new phase in the relations between the two countries' ; 
lic also went out of his way to pay compliments to Mr. Eden. On 
the prosnects of arriving at an Italo-British understanding his tone 
was optimistic: 

'rhe clarification towards which w^e must now strive must take into 
consideration all |>oint8 of friction and must be all-inclusive in its ex- 
ploration, so that a complete understanding may be reached. There 
are no fundamental obstacles or points of difference barring the way to 
an Anglo-Italian rapprochement. Many factors which have been weigh- 
ing heavily ujwn relations between the two nations would not have 
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done so, or cxjuld have been easily put aside, if there had existed mutual 
trust and confidence. To my mind the difficulties in recent months in 
the way of a mutual understanding have been decidedly psychological, 
rather than concrete. This is the reality which Ave must bear in mind 
when discussing Anglo-Italian relations. It is clear that both on the 
British and on the Italian side there is now a sincere will to come to 
an understanding. 

In this context, Count (’iano also declared that ‘Italo-(^e^lnan friend- 
ship would in no way be interfered with by an understanding be- 
tween Rome and London 

On the 5th August it became known in Rome tliat tlic British 
Ambassador was shortly going home on leave, and it wuh inferred 
that he was to take the o{)portunity of discussing the |)ros[)ects of 
Italo-British negotiations with his princi})als in Downing Street. On 
the 6th August it was reported in London that the British (k)vern- 
rnent had in fact approved an Italian j)roposal that, after his return 
to Rome in September, Sir Eric Dnunmond should discuss with 
Count Ciano the outstanding points of differem^e between (treat 
Britain and Italy, and that the conversations should be broad in 
their scoj)e. On the same date it was officially announced in Rome 
that all British {)eriodicals and newspapers were to be admitted into 
Italy once more from that date onwards. 

A call which the Italian Ambassador in l^aris, Signor Cerruti, paid 
on the French Prime Minister, Monsieur (’hautemps, on the 6th 
August, gave rise to reports that Franco-Italian relations were now , 
like Anglo-Italian relations, to be made to take a turn for the better. 
This expectation, however, was not immediately fulfilled. 

If a clue to diplomatic mysteries might be looked for in chrono- 
logical facts, it might be conjectured that the apparently sudden and 
simultaneous resoh^e of MM. Chamberlain and Mussolini to bury the 
hatchet in a murdered Abyssinia's corpse was inspired by mis- 
givings, in the mind of one or both of these statesmen, with regard 
to the temper and intentions of Herr Hitler. The Chamberlain - 
Mussolini correspondence had been exchanged w ithin ten days of 
the cancellation of Herr von Neurath’s visit to Txmdon : and the 
termination of the Anglo-Italian press-war on the 6th August was 
immediately followed by the outbreak of an Anglo-German one. 

In this, the first incident occurred on the British side. The Home 
Office in Whitehall declined to renew the pennits of residence of 
three German journalists who had been working in London, and re- 
quested all three to leave the country within a fortnight. This deci- 
sion was not taken on account of the contents of the despatches which 
these correspondents had l>een sending home to their newspapers, 
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but in the belief that these three German residents in England had 
been engaged in illicit activities outside their legitimate professional 
work. One of them, before being posted to London, had already been 
expelled, on the same ground, from Italy. On the same ground again, 
the secretary of one of them was likewise asked to leave England. 
On the 6th August the German Embassy in London was officially 
informed that the facts made it impossible for the British Govern- 
ment to accede to the Embassy's request for a review of the Home 
Office's decision. On the 9th August the German chargd d'affaires 
in London called at the Foreign Office to lodge a protest and at 
the same time to request the Foreign Office to inform The Times 
newspa[>er of the German Government's desire that the senior 
correspondent of The Times in Berlin, Mr. Norman Ebbutt, should be 
recalled within the next fortnight because his journalistic work did 
not meet with the German Government’s approval. This German 
‘ reprisal ’ m as announced in the following terms in Berlin on the 10th : 

The British (iovernment lias been officially requested to use Hs 
infiuciKe with The Times to recall its Berlin correspondent, Mr. Norman 
Ebbutt, within a fortnight, as otherwise his permit to stay would have 
to be canci*lled. This measure proves to be necessary because Mr. 
Norman Ebbutt has for years done his reporting only in a spirit hostile 
to Germany, thus abusing the hospitality granted him. 

The official announcement was followed by a mass attack of the 
(Jerman Press against the British scaj>t?-goat , and by threats that 
Mr. Ebbutt’s was not the only head that was to fall. Thevse threats 
could not be taken lightly, considering that seventeen members of 
the Foreign Press Association of Berlin alone had already been ex- 
pelled from (Germany on the ground on wdiieh Mr. Ebbutt’s recall 
was now^ being demanded. Accordingly, on the 11th August, the 
x\sHociation held an extraordinary general meeting and adopted a 
resolution taking cognizance, with regret, of the German Govern- 
ment’s action against Mr. Ebbutt, and protesting ‘on principle 
against every expulsion of a foreign coiTe8|x>ndent, by the Govern- 
Tuent of any country w hatsoever, which is ordered only on the ground 
of his pui'ely professional activity’. Copies of this resolution w^erc 
sent to Herr von Neurath, to Dr. Goebbels, and to the International 
Federation of Journalists in Paris. Mr. Ebbutt left Berlin for London 
on the 21st August. 

Whether it was some apprehension in his own mind, or an aware- 
ness of some apprehension in the British Government’s mind, w ith 
regard to Germany’s intentions that moved Signor Mussolini to put 
out feelers for a reconciliation between Italy and Great Britain at 
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the end of July and the beginning of August, he felt it advisable to 
balance his intimation of a decrease in his hostility towards Great 
Britain by promptly intimating an increase in his friendliness to- 
wards Germany. In a speech delivered on the 20th August at Palermo, 
the head of the Italian state accordingly insisted in a rather truculent 
tone upon the reality of both the Italian Ein])ire and 'the Rome- 
Berlin Axis'. 

Rome cannot be reached by ignoring or going against Berlin, nor 
Berlin by ignoring or going against Rome. Between the two regimes 
there is a solidarity in action. 

On the 3rd September it was announced in Berlin that Signor 
Mussolini was to visit Herr Hitler in Germany in the lattor part of 
that month, and that 

the meeting should and will serve to testify anew to the close ideologictal 
relationship and unity of the two |x>werful revolutionary moveunents 
which have led to the reshaping of the whole national and |X)litical 
life in both countries. 

At Nuremberg on the 7th September an Italian delegation was 
present at the oj^ening of the annual Nazi Parteiimj, and took part 
in an anti-Communist demonstration. 

Betw een this Italo-German fraternization at Nuremberg and Signor 
Mussolini's visit to Germany there was an unexpected Italo Fi'cnch 
interlude at Geneva which was perhaps one of the fruits of the 
success of Mr. Eden's diplomacy at Nyon a few* days backd as well 
as one of the preliminaries to Signor Mussolini's now' imminent en- 
counter with Herr Hitler, At Geneva on the 22nd SeptemlxT the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, Monsieur Dclbos, receivTd the 
Italian permanent delegate to the League of Nations, Signor Bova- 
Scoppa, at the latter's request, and had two interviews with him 
which were punctuated by a telephonic conversation between the 
Italian delegate and his principals in Rome. 

Apparently Signor Bova-Scoppa's main purfK)se was to ensuie 
that Italy would be given a share, on equal terms with France and 
Great Britain, in the 'anti-piracy* naval i>atrol in the Mediterranean 
which had been arranged for at Nyon. As is recorded in another 
place,® the non-inclusion of Italy in the scheme was solely due to 
Italy’s non~co-oj)eration in the Nyon (jonference — w'hi(‘h she had 
refused to attend in spite of pressing invitations from the British 
and French side. Signor Mussolini had presumably calculated that, 
without him, the Conference would find itself unable to produ(?e any 


^ See vol. ii, pp. 346 


® Sei^ op. rit., pp. 345-6, 350-2. 
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practical results ; and now that this expectation had been falsified, 
he seems to have swung round to the opinion that he would now have 
to pay — or, at any rate, write out an I O U — for permission to pass 
through a turn<8tile which he had never expected to see set up. The 
day before the Franco- Italian conversations took ])lace in Geneva 
it had been agreed that the Italian Government should send repre- 
sentatives to Paris at the end of the month to discuss Italian ])artici- 
pation in the Nyon scheme, and Italy’s payment for being permitted, 
after all, to enter the Nyon circle seems to have taken the form of 
assurances which were given by Signor Bova-Scoppa after his tele- 
phonic (‘onversation with Rome in the interval between his two 
interviews with Monsieur Delbos on the 22nd September. In the 
second interview Signor Bova-Scoppa was able to announce that 
his Government would comply with three demands which Monsieur 
Delbos presented to him: first that Italy sliould not take control 
over the Balearic Islands; second, that Italian troops should not 
remain for an indefinite time in Spain ; and, third, that no further 
Italian reinforcements should be sent there. On the other hand, no 
progress seems t<3 liave been made in these conversations towards 
.sivniring the withdrawal of the foreign troops that were in Spain 
already. 

The (‘onversations were reported to have extended to the general 
question of the conditions on which Italy might be prepared to 
j-esume full co-operation with her fellow states members of the 
I.xmgue in the work of ‘the Genevan institution' ; and two conditions, 
in particular, were said to have been mentioned by Signor Bova- 
Seopf)a: first, a recognition of Italian sovereignty over Abyssinia, 
and, second, a recognition of full equality of rights, as betw een Italy 
and other Powers, in the Mediterranean and elsew here. 

I’he tenor of these Franco-Italian conversations was communi- 
cated to London, and on the 24th Septeml)er the British charge 
(raffaire^ in Rome w as instructed to tell Count Ciano that the British 
(iovernment were in full agreement w ith the suggestions that Mon- 
sieur T>elbo8 had made to Signor Bova-Scoppa for dealing w ith the 
problem of foreign intervention in Spain.^ 

On the same day, the 24th September, Signor Mussolini left Rome 
for ( fcrinany. On the 25th he w^as received at Munich by Herr Hitler. 
He then went on to watch the German Army manoeuvres in Mecklen- 
burg, and to inspect Krupp’s works at Essen, and arrived in Berlin 
on the 27th — the most elaborate precautions being taken all the 
way, on Italian, Austrian and German soil, for the conspicuous 

' vol. ii, p. 358. 
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traveller’s safety. In the Giomale d* Italia of the 24th, Signor Gayda 
had prophesied that no military alliances would be drafted or signed 
at Munich or Berlin; that the foundations would not be laid ‘for 
any dark plot against the peace of Europe ' ; and that the eon versa- 
tions would ‘end without any new protocol and perhaps even without 
any S|^)ecial c<>mmuniqu4\ These no doubt authentii^ally inspired 
prophecies were borne out by the event. In the toasts exchanged 
between the two Dictators at a banquet in Berlin on tlie 27th, Herr 
Hitler said : 

We believe that the safeguarding of peace and of the most precious 
flowers of European civilization are not to lx* attained by the ta-eation 
of a bloc directed against other Euro|>ean states. We are, on the con- 
trary, convinced that through our common work we serve best not only 
the interests of our two countries but in addition the objective (d' a 
general international understanding, which lies close to our hearts. 

And this declaration was echoed by Signor Mussolini in his des(Tip- 
tion of the nature of the Italo-Oerinan entente : 

It is not and does not aspire to l>o an exclusive bloc distrustfully and 
fearfully shutting out the rest of the world. Italy and Germany are 
ready to collaborate with all other ncitions of goisl will. What they 
demand is respect and understanding for their net‘ds, their ne(*essities 
and their legitimate claims. As the sole condition of their friendship 
they demand only that no attempt is made to disturb the bases of o\»r 
glorious European culture. 

These comfortable words for the ear of the West-Euro|)ean conserva- 
tive bourgeoisie^ were repeated, with some aggressively anti-(’om- 
munist turns of phrase, in the sj)eeche8 which the two Dictators 
delivered on the 28th at a demonstration on the Reich Sports Field. 
As Herr Hitler put it on this occasion. 

The strength of these two states to-day is the stronge^st guaranttx' 
for the preservation of a Europe which still has a sense? of its cultural 
mission, and which is not willing to fall into decay through flf?structive 
elements. All you w^ho are here assembled at this hour or wiio art? 
listening-in throughout the world, must recognize that two autocratic* 
national regimes have become united at a time when the ideals of a 
democratic Marxist inteimational could only show' every demonstration 
of hatred and disunion. 

Signor Mussolini enlarged u|K)n the same theme, and apjdied it to 
Spain : 

To the whole world, which is anxiously asking what is the result of 
the meeting in Berlin — will it be war or peace ? — we can both answer, 
the Fiihrer and I, with a loud voice: ‘peace*. . . . Not only have Nazism 

* See also p. 37, above. 
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and Fascism everywhere the same enemies, who serve the same master 
— the Third International — but we have many conceptions of living and 
of historical order in common. . . . This community of ideas in Germany 
and Italy is found at present in the fight against Bolshevism. Fascism 
has fought against it in words and with arms becauHi% if words have 
no effe(?t and circunistaru?es require it, arms must speak. 

This is what we have done in Spain, where thousands of Italian 
Fas(ast volunte^Ms have fallen for the salvation of Euroj>ean civilization, 
w'hich can even now^ have a r(;birth if it turns away from the false and 
lying gods of Geneva and Moscow’ and approaches the illuminating 
truths of our revolution. 

In the course of this Hjjeecfi, Signor Mussolini also dwelt on another 
thing, besides their common cruBa^le against ' Bolshevism V which 
was common to Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. Both of them, he 
])oint;t^d out , were striving to attain economic auiarkeia^ and in this 
both of them were aj)plying an identical lesson wdiieh had been incul- 
cated by |)arallcl ex]>erience8. The economic blockade to w hich (ier- 
many had been subjected in the (general War of 1914-18 and the 
e<*onomic sanctions which liad been a[)plied to Italy in the Itaio- 
Abyssinian \A'ar of 1935-0 had show^n that ‘without economic inde- 
j)endence the political independence of a nation is in doubt*, and 
that *a nation of great military ])OW’er may become the victim of an 
(‘conomict blockade *. 

Signor Mussolini left Berlin on the 29th September and arrived in 
Rome again on the 30tJi. From his balcony overlooking the l^iazza 
Venezia, he told the crowd that the objectives of Italo-German 
friendship were ‘close solidarity l>etw'een the two revolutions, the 
renaissance of Europe, and peace among the peoples worthy of this 
name\ In this ominous qualifying ])hra8e, the Italian partner in the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo ‘Triangle' was showing Inmself faithful to the 
‘Triangle’s’ tactics^ of keeping the world guessing’ w^ho was to be 
cast for the un[)leasant role of [)aynim in the coming cantos of the 
Fast ist version of Gerusalemrne I^iberata. It remained to be seen 
whtjther it was the Soviet Union or some other state that w^as to 
yirovide the dragon-target for the lanc*es of the trio of Swastika- 
knights. 

Signor Mussolini’s visit to Germany in September 1937 was fol- 
lowed up by a flying visit of Herr von Ribbentrop’s to Rome — w here 
he had isonversatious with Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano — on the 
22nd-24th October. The Japanese Ambassador from Berlin was 
reported to have l>een one of the guests at a dimier party given to 
Herr von Ribl>entrop by Ck)unt Ciano on the 23rd ; and it may be 

* See also pp. 37-9, above, * See pp. 39-40, above! 
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conjectured that this meeting had some effect upon the line subse- 
quently taken by Italy at the Far Eastern Conference at Brussels on 
the 3rd-24th November,^ as well as upon her accession, on the 6th 
November,^ to tlie (Jerman-Japanese Anti-Coniintern Pact of the 
25th November, 1936. On the 28th October, Signor Mussolini de« 
dared that 

It is necessary that a great people, like the German })eopIe, should 
recover the place to which it is entitled, and which it used to liave, in 
the African sun. 

At the end of October the Italian Press start ed a campaign against 
France — professedly in leprisal for French verbal attacks upon Italy. 
On the 7th Nov^eniber it was reported that the Italian military 
attuche in Paris was to protest to the French Minister for W^ar, 
Monsieur Daladier, against recent articles on the Italian Army in 
French newspapers. On the 25th November. 1937, a personal attach 
was launched by Signor Gayda against the French Minister for 
Marine, Monsieur Campinchi. on account of expressions alleged to 
have been used by the Minister in a speech made on the 23rd October 
on board a French merchantshij) at Toulon. On the 25th it was 
announced officially in Paris that no such speech had ever b€*en de- 
livered. This affair was the subject of a conversation at the Quai 
d’Orsay on the 28th November between the Secretary -(Jeneral of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Italian charge (Vajfnires 
in Paris, 

In November 1937 the principal diplomatic manceuvre in the 
European arena was a meeting, on German ground, between Herr 
Hitler and Lord Halifax. 

Ever since Mr. Eden s appointment on the 22nd December. 1935, 
to the Secretaryship of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Halifax — 
whose office of Lord President of the Council carried with it a seat in 
the Cabinet without a department to administer — had been associated 
with the Foreign Secretary in fhe discharge of duties which, in 
this time of crisis, had come to be recognized as being too heavy a 
burden to be borne unaided by a single pair of shoulders. Mr. Eden 
himself had been charged, from the 1st January, 1934, onwards, 
under the successive Foreign Secretaryships of Sir John Simon and 
Sir Samuel Hoare, with the conduct of business relating to the 
League of Nations. After Mr. Eden’s promotion to the Secretaryship 
of State itself, the work continued to be shared to some extent be- 
tween the Foreign Secretary and another member of the Cabinet ; 

‘ See the. present volume, pp. 285-92, above. 

® See the present volume, pp. 43-4, above. 
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but Lord Halifax’s relation to Mr. Eden was not, of course, the same 
as Mr. Eden’s previous relation to the new Foreign Secretary’s own 
two predecessors. As Lord Privy Seal and subsequently (from June 
1935) as Minister for League of Nations Affairs, Mr. Eden had been 
a junior Minister with a specific field of work, whereas Lord Halifax 
was an older, more distinguished and more experienced statesman 
than the Foreign Secretary to whom he was lending his assistance, 
and his 8j)here of action was left formally undefined. During the 
period of nearly two years which had j)assed, by the November of 
1937, since Mr. Eden’s j)romotion, Lord Halifax had helped him 
from time to time either by accompanying him on journeys to foreign 
capitals^ or by taking his place at the Foreign Office when he was 
abroad. On the 12th November, 1937, at a moment when Lord 
Halifax happened to be ])erforming the latter of these two services 
for Mr. Eden during the Foreign Secretary’s absence in Brussels, 
where he was attending the Far Eastern Conference,^ the following 
announcement was made in the House of Commons at Westminster 
by Sir John Simon: 

The Ixaxl I’rcsident of the C’oiincil recently received an invitation to 
pay a visit to IVrIin f(»r the purpose of se<?ing the Hunting Exhibition. 
Lord Halifax has accepted the invitation, and will go to Berlin in the 
middle of next week. Though his visit will l>e entirely private and 
unofficial, Herr Hitler has intimated after inquiry that he would be 
glad to set' the I^rd President of the Council during the course' of his 
visit to Germany, and l^rd Halifax has accepted the invitation. 

On the 14th November Mr. Eden returned to London and at once 
conferred with Lord Halifax and Mr. Chamberlain. There was a 
rumour that Ix)rd Halifax's visit had been arranged, not only in 
Mr. Eden’s absence, but also without his knowledge, by senior mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who had gained the new Prime Minister’s ear ;^ 
but in Great Britain itself little attention was paid to this rumour 
at the time. On the one hand it had long been known that there was 
a certain divergence of view, or at any rate a certain difference of 
emphasis, m between Mr. Eden and some of his older and perhaps 
more timorous and conservative-minded colleagues; and on the 
other hand there was a tendency in Great Britain to minimize this 
rift in t he Downing Street lute just because it was being industriously 

* F\)r instance te Paris in March 1936 for the first Anglo-French conversa- 
tion after Germany's military reoceupation of the Rhineland (see the Survey 
for 19:^6, pp. 282-4). 

^ See the preaent volume. Part III, section iv (c). 

* See, for example, a despatch in The Ne%P York Ti mes of the 1 5th November, 
1937, from that paper's correspondent in London. 
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and gleefully magnified in Germany. In any case, for whatever 
reason, the rumour produced no perceptible political excitement or 
tension in Great Britain ; and British opinion on the whole inclined 
in fa vour of the visit when it became apparent that the news had not 
been ill received in France, but was, on the other hand, extremely 
unwelcome to the radical wing of the National-Socialist Party in 
Germany. The outburst in the Nazi Press — which only just failed 
to prevent Lord Halifax's visit to (Germany from taking place, as 
Herr von Neurath had been prevented at the last moment from 
visiting England five months back'— has been recorded already in 
this volume in a different context.*^ It remains here to state that Lord 
Halifax duly arrived in Berlin on the morning of the 17th November ; 
was met at the station by the British Ambassador, Sir Nevile 
Henderson : took luncheon with Herr von Neurath : dutifully visited 
the International Game Exhibition that afternoim : travelled t<» 
Berchtesgaden on the night of the iSth ; spent the latter half of the 
morning of the 19th, including an early luncheon hour, closeted a 
quatre with Herr Hitler, Herr von Neurath, and Herr Hitler's con- 
fidential interpreter, Dr. Schmidt: started bac*k for Berlin the same 
afternoon; spent the afternoon of the 2dth with (ieneral (hiring at 
his country house and game preserve at Karinhall on theSc*horfheide ; 
met a number of (German Cabinet Ministers and Nazi notabilities at 
dinner in the British Embassy that .same evening: had tea with Dr. 
Goebbels on the 2l8t, and left Berlin that night for London —where 
he reported the results cjf his visit to Mr. Eden and to Mr. 
Chamberlain cm the afternoon of the 22nd November. immcMliately 
after his arrival, to the King at a meeting of the Privy (’ouncil on 
the 23rd, and to the Cabinet on the 24th. 

In Lord Halifax’s political career up to date, perhaps his grc^atest, 
and certainly his most celebrated, achievement had been his brilliant 
success, as Viceroy of India, in breaking a dangerous deadlock be- 
tween the British Raj and the Indian Nationalist Movement by 
entering at a critical moment, on his own initiative, into {>er8onal 
and private conversations with Mr. (iandhi. In the minds of his 
countrymen, f>eers and colleagues, Lord Halifax wm regarded at this 
time with a certain pride and awe, not unmingled with a spice of 
sceptical amusement, as a characteristically English exjK)nent of 
some simple but noble virtues who at the same time had the gift of 
charming the most outlandishly un-English ‘wild men’ by the un- 
conscious exercise of an intuitive art which was capable of surpassing 
the Machiavellian triumphs of cleverer and less scrupulous |>oliticians. 

‘ See p. 327, above. See p. 33, above. 
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To the average Englishman’s eye Mr. Gandhi and Herr Hitler were 
two hardly distinguishable 8j)ecimen8 of the same species of foreigner 
in virtue of their being, both of them, superlatively exotic ; and the 
average member of a British ( .'abinet maj^ have reasoned in November 
1937 that the guileless tamer of Gandhi had at any rate 'a sporting 
chance' of taming Hitler likewise. Were not both these political 
‘mad mullahs’ non-smokers, non-drinkers of alcohol, non-eaters of 
meat, non-riders on horseback,^ and non-practisers of blood-spoits 
in their cranky private lives ? And did not the German Fiihrer, like 
the Indian Mahatma, have some bee in his bonnet about the im- 
portance of being Aryan ' ? Whether, however, w'hen it came to the 
point, Lord Halifax did succeed in establishing the same sympathetic 
relations with the Fiihrer as he had once established with the Ma- 
hatma was a question which the historian had no means of answering 
at the time of writing; for the outcome of the Halifax-Hitler con- 
versations of 1937 — unlike that of the Irwin-Gandhi conversations 
of 1931 — was kept a closely guarded secret. 

At the interview which he gave to British newspaper corres])on- 
dents in Berlin on the morning of the 2l8t November, 1937, Lord 
Halifax 

<lcclar(‘(l (juit<‘ frankly that he was not at lilKTty to discuss with them 
th<* subject of his conversations with Herr Hitler and other German 
Ministers. He declared, however, that they had been free, frank, and 
contidential. . . . He declarcKl that the conversations had opencxl the 
door and that he ho{>ed it would not be* closed again. He pointed out, 
liowever, that it was w rong to avssume that conversations of the kind 
he had been having would lead to a result or a development within a 
few days. . . . He was not able to disclose whether the conversations 
had resulted in the discovery of an approximation of German and 
British standpoints.^ 

No turther light was thrown on the subject by the statement that 
was made in the House of (/ommops at Westminster on the 24th 
November by the Prime Minister. Lord Halifax’s conversations w ith 
‘ prominent leaders in Germany ' w^ere, Mr. Chamberlain explained, 

of a confidential character, and the House will not, I am sure, expect 
me to make any further statement in regard to them at this stage. I am 

’ On the eve of Signor Mussolini’s visit of the 25th-29th September. 1937, 
to (termany, the Duce's most splendid charger travelled ahead of his master 
with a pomp that was only exceeded by the splendour of Signor Mussolini's 
own siibnequent progress. But the cost of the charger’s special train was 
borne to no pur|>ose by Italian and German taxpayers. For on this visit the 
Duce could only ride if the Fiihrer rode with him; and since Herr Hitler was 
not a riding man, Signor Mussolini had to keep out of the saddle so long as 
he was on German ground. 

^ The ManehfHer (hiardinn, 22nd November, 1037. 
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satisfied, however, that the visit has been valuable in furthering the 
desire, which I believe to be generally felt in both countries, for the 
establishment of closer mutual understanding. 

Lord Halifax’s mission to Germany was balanced by an invitation 
from the British Government to the French Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister to come to London. This was announced by Mr. 
Chamberlain on the same day in the same place, and the visit w^as 
duly paid on the 28th~30th of the same month, but the French and 
British statesmen concerned were as reticent as Herr Hitler and 
Lord Halifax, and tlieir secrets, if they had any, were well kept in 
the official communique which was published on the 1st December, 
and which was little more than an enumeration of the questions 
that had come under review. 

The French Ministers were reported to have recognized that Lord 
Halifax's visit to Germany ‘had helped to remove causes of inter- 
national misunderstanding and was well calculated to improve the 
atmosphere’. The discussion of European problems was said to have 
produced ‘fresh evidence of that community of attitude and outlook 
which so happily characterizes the relations bctwetm France and the 
United Kingdom'; but the colonial question, which was subjected 
to a ‘preliminary examination’, w^as felt to ‘require much more ex- 
tended study’. The conversations also touched upon Monsieur 
Delbos’s forthcoming visit to Eastern Euro|)e ; the situation in Spain 
and the Mediterranean (in regard to which the two (»ovcrnment« 
announced their intention of pursuing the policy of non-inter- 
vention, wdiich they considered to have been ‘fully justified by its 
results) ; and the Far Eastern situation, the gravity of which was 
‘fully recognized'. In a concluding paragraph the French and 
British Ministers, 

whhe in no way departing from the previously expressed conception 
of international collaboration, reaffirmed the desire of their Govern- 
ments to co-operate with all countries in the common task of promoting 
international appeasement by methods of free and pc^aceful negotiation. 

Monsieur Delboss tour in longitudes east of ‘the Axis' occupied 
the ^ater part of Decern her. ^ The French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs left Paris on the 2nd December ; was called upon in his train 
in the Schlesischer Bahnhof in Berlin by Herr von Neurath on the 
morning of the 3rd ; arrived at Warsaw on the same day, in Bucarest 
on the 8th, in Belgrade on the 12th, in Prague on the 15th, and in 
Paris again on the i9th ; and made his report, to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the French Chamber on the 24th. 

^ See also pp. 384-5, 409, 412, 448, 403, 479, below. 
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Monsieur Delbos’s purpose in 1937, like Monsieur Barthou’s in 
1934,^ was to feel the pulse of France’s Central and East European 
allies ; and it was significant that this time, as before, the greatest of 
them all was not included in the French traveller’s itinerary — pre- 
sumably because the transit from Warsaw to Moscow was as awk- 
ward for a French statesman in 1937 as it had been three years back. 
Monsieur Delbos took as his acid test of the extent to which France 
could count upon these alliances in case of need the degree of the 
resoluteness with which each of France’s allies was still ready to re- 
affirm its loyalty to the League of Nations. The difference of attitude 
between Monsieur Delbos and Colonel Beck on this vital point was 
revealed by the contrast between their respective sj^eeches at a ban- 
quet given in Monsieur Delbos’s honour at Warsaw on the 4th 
December. The Polish statesman spoke of a ‘ bilateral co-operation’ 
between Poland and France in which either country could ‘preserve 
its own aims and defend its own interests’, whereas Monsieur Delbos 
spoke of seeking universal apj)eaBement and serving the cause of 
peace through the Covenant of the League’. In the Franco-Polish 
comvnmique issued on the 7th December at Cracow Colonel Beck’s 
Avill seemed to have prevailed, since this joint statement was silent 
on the subject of the I.reague, though vocal on that of the Franco- 
Polish 'Freaty of 1921. On the other hand, Monsieur Delbos must 
have been content with a passage in the speech made by the Rumanian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Monsieur Antonescu, at a dinner given 
in the French visitor’s honour at Bucarest on the 9th December: 

We are partisans of collective security, but we consider that this 
doctrine has one meaning: the security of Western Europe cannot be 
dissociated from the security of Cential and Eastern Europe. 

The I^eague wm given the same prominence in the Franeo-Rumanian 
covimuniqud issued at Bucarest on the 10th December: 

MM. Yvon l\dbos and Victor Antonescu were happy to note the 
f>erteet community of their \’iew8. They recognized that the policies 
of France and Rumania — inspired by their joint interests and their 
friendship, guided by the same ideals, reinforc^ by the strength of the 
bonds w hich unite each of the two states to their common allies or 
friends, and faithfully attached to the principles of the League of 
Nations — ^have as their aim the creation between all countries of a 
lo>al (ioUaboration, based on respect for the independence of each, 
which constitutes the best means of safeguarding peace. 

On his visit to Belgrade, Monsieur Delbos was embarrassed by 
violent i:>opular demonstrations in w hich the Opposition in Jugoslavia 


^ See the Survey far 1934, pp. 347-9. 
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were j>erhaps expressing, not so much their enthusiasm for France, 
as their detestation of their own Government.^ The target of these 
demonstrations was the Prime Minister, Monsieur Stojadinovic, who 
had returned to Belgrade from Italy ^ just in time to give Monsieur 
Del bos an official welcome upon his arrival in the Jugoslav capital. 
At a dinner given in Monsieur Delbos’s honour at Belgrade on the 
12th December, Monsieur Stojadinovic followed his Polish counter- 
part Colonel Beck's example in passing over the League of Nations 
in silence ; but Monsieur Delbos's will prevailed over Monsieur Stoja- 
dinovic ’s in the Franco- Jugoslav communique of the 14th; for it 
w^as here proclaimed that 

Tlie two Ministers have agreed that it is useful and necessjtry foi* the 
interests of both countries, members of the League of Nations, as well 
as for the cause of general j>eace in Euroj)e, to continue their collaboration 
in the same spiint of friendship and contidence. 

The situation which was brought flagrantly to light in Jugoslavia 
by the French Foreign Minister’s visit was in existence, beneath 
the surface, in Poland and in Rumania likewise. In all three coun- 
tries there was at this time a certain discord between governmental 
policy and pofiular feeling. The government Wiis mainly in tiie hands 
of a numerically small and recrently risen local Aryan ' bourgeoisie 
w'hich was not very sure of its position and which was therefore 
inclined to be rather nervously anti-Semitic and anti-( V)mmuni.st. 
This parvenu ruling element in these successor states was attracted, 
on considerations of both domestic and foreign policy, by certain 
suggestions that were being put abroad by the diplomacy and propa- 
ganda of Rome and Berlin. From these intemsted (quarters it was 
being represented that an alliance with France now^ in {)ractice 
committed France’s ally to an alliance with tlie Soviet ITnion as well, 
and that, in the event of war breaking out and treaty obligations 
taking effect, this might — at any rate for Poland and Rumania — 
entail the prohibitive dual penalty of becoming a Russo-German 
battlefield and falling at the same time into the tliroes of an upheaval 
of the malcontent masses.® How’ much more profitable (on this 
Italo-German argument) it would be for the existing Regimes in 
these aw^kwardly situated successor states to extricate themselves 
from their compromising commitments to a France w ho ha<l turned 
half ‘Red’ since the time when the post-war treaties had been nego- 
tiated. The rewards of such statesmanlike prudence at Warsaw^ 
Bucarest, and Belgrade promi.sed (on Italo-German show ing) to be 

' See section (vii) of this part of tlie present volume. 

* See below, pp. 478-9. * .See below, pp. 405-tt. 
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as great as the penalties that were threatened by the opposite policy 
of stolidly sticking in the Franco-Russian mud. A timely aloofness 
might, in the event of a general war, s|>ell for these precariously 
situated states the whole difference between belligerency and 
neutrality ; and a victory of ‘the Axis’ would be likely to induce, all 
over Eurof>e, a political and social climate which would ensure for a 
long future, not only in (Germany and Italy, but also in the successor 
states to the east of them, the continuance in power of authoritarian 
regimes. Such considerations incensed the Opposition in Poland, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia in the measure in which they appealed to 
the rulers of the day ; and, at the time of Monsieur Delbos’s visit 
to longitudes east of ‘the Axis’ in December 1937, it was impossible 
to forecast whether, if it came to a crisis, the policy of these three 
allies of France would be determined by an un[)opular minority in 
office or l)v a majority that was not at present in power. The diffi- 
culties which this ecjuivocal situation created for French statesman- 
ship in Poland, Rumania and Jugoslavia did not confront Monsieur 
Delbos in Czechoslovakia, w here the social and political circumstances 
were not the same. 

In Czechoslovakia — or at any rate in its ex- Austrian provinces — 
the social conditions were much more like those in the western than 
like those in the eastern half of the continent near whose heart 
(Czechoslovakia lay. The Czech bourgeoisie was numerically strong 
and culturally mature, and it was not insulated by any yawning 
social gulf from the w ell-cdueated and alert-minded Czech industrial 
working class and ]>easantry. Thanks to this healthier social 
structure, the (^zecii nation was not divided — as were the Polish, 
Rumanian and Jugoslav peoples — into a minority precariously in 
power and a det^ply alienated majority gnashing its teeth in outer 
darkness. The differciujes of outlook and }K)licy between the several 
f)olitical parties among the (’zechs were, like party differences in 
]^>ance or (Ji'eat Britain, not so wide as to make it impossible to 
form a united national front on issues of vital national importance. 
And an issue of this imperative kind did confront the Czechs — more 
menacingly than it confronted either the Poles or the Rumanians 
or the Jugoslavs — at the time of Monsieur Delbos’s visit. The gulf 
in (Czechoslovakia yawned between the Czechs, or Czechs-and- 
Slovaks, as a whole and the several non -Czechoslovak minorities; 
and this minorities problem was more serious here than in any of the 
other three successor states in question ; for while in the aggregate 
the minoritarian element in the population was not relatively larger 
in (Czechoslovakia than in Poland, the bulk of the Polish minorities 
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consisted of backward, helpless, and unchampioned White Russians 
and Ukrainians, and the still formidable German minority in Poland 
was temporarily more or less neutralized thanks to the Polish-German 
Pact of 1934,^ whereas the three times as numerous German minority 
in Czechoslovakia was now the focus of Dr. Goebbels's most intensive 
irredentist propaganda, and the Magyar and Polish minorities in 
Czechoslovakia w^ere only less strongly supported by Hungary and 
Poland respectively. 

Hence in Prague Monsieur Delbos had a whole-heartedly enthusi- 
siastic welcome from Government and people without any invidious 
divergences or uncomfortable reservations ; and the main topic of 
discussion between the Czech statesmen and their French visitor 
was not — if rumour could be believed — the question whether Czecho- 
slovakia would remain true to her alliance with France, or France 
to hers with Czechoslovakia, if the cas^us foederis wore to arise, but 
the quite different question of what could be done by (V.ech states- 
manship to diminish the likelihood of war by easing the tension, 
inside the Czechoslovakian frontiers, between the Czechs and Slovaks 
on the one side and the minorities — above all, the (ierman minority 
— on the other. The problem of minorities in (Czechoslovakia was 
not referred to in the Franco-Czech communique of the 17th Decem- 
ber; and it may be guessed that Monsieur Delbos neither presvsed his 
Czech colleagues to consent to its being mentioned nor found any 
need to press them in order to secure an honourable mention of the 
League of Nations. According to the co'mm unique. 

All questions concerning the relations between Czechoslovakia and 
France were examined, as well as the general Euro[)ean situation. This 
detailed analysis of the situation, which w as carried out in a most frank 
and cordial spirit, resulted in the establishment of the complet(‘ identity 
of the two Governments’ views on all problems, old and new . (fiiided 
by certain fundamental and permanent principles, which are at the 
same time dictated by national conditions and adapted to international 
events, the policy of the two states remains faithful to these common 
principles, which have been tested and which do not exclude any 
possibility of conciliation. This identity of views is manifested in 
particular in the common attachment of C'zechoslovakia and France 
to the League of Nations. In the same way, the two countries continue 
to consider that the peace of Europe and the security of nations can 
be fully and effectively assured only by general collaboration allowing 
for respect for the rights and duties of each state. 

While the political effects of Monsieur Delbos’s whole journey 
w'ere not easy to appraise, the Powers of ‘the Rome-Berlin Axis' 
paid the French traveller's efforts the tribute of discharging a counter- 

^ See below, pp. 387-8. 
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blast. The news of Italy’s formal secession from the League of Nations 
on the 12th December, which reached Monsieur Delbos at Belgrade, 
w^as no doubt intended to be as damping to him as the news of Italy’s 
accession on the 6th November, 1937, to the Anti-Comintern PacU 
had been intended to be to the participants in the Far Eastern 
(conference at Brussels. 

W^hile Monsieur Delbos was en voyage on his official tour east of 
‘the Axis’, two other French statesmen, neither of whom was at the 
moment in office, took a hand in the game of international politics. 
In London on the 7th December Monsieur Reynaud gave a lecture 
on the international situation to the French Chamber of Commerce. 
In Berlin on the 13th December Monsieur Flandin, on his journey 
home to France from Denmark, wffiere he had been giving a lecture, 
had an interview' w ith Dr. Goebbels. 

The last days of the year 1937 w'ere marked by further intimations 
in Italy of a diminution of hostility tow ards Great Britain. This w^as 
a remarkable portent ; for, since the momentary ditenie at the end 
of July and the beginning of August, Italo-British relations had been 
Hubje(*ted to the strain of the rebuff wdiich, on British initiative, had 
been axlministered in September to Italy at Nyon.*^ At Nyon in 
that month, as at (Tcneva in the autumn of 1935,^ Mr. Eden had 
swiftly and effectively mobilized states members of the League of 
Nations for taking concerted action which Italy deeply disliked but 
proved unable to obstruct. The lesson of Nyon seemed to be that a 
resolute ap})Ucation of superior power in the service of international 
law' and order w as the sovereign means of bringing Signor Mussolini 
to reason. For Signor Bova-Scoppa’s approach to Monsieur Delbos^ 
had its counterpart in subsequent Italian approaches to Mr. Cham- 
berlain. A fresh overture to the British from the Italian Government 
wiUi made in a communiqiLe, published in Rome on the 10th November, 
in wJh(J\ Signor Mussolini’s anxiety to improve his relations with 
Great Britain was thinly veiled under some discourteous phrases; 

Roman quarters detect a coherent and logical line in the political 
manifestations of the British Prime Minister, but it is thought that 
there should be no delay in opening conversations and reaching conclu- 
sions * hrough diplomatic channels. This is the method w'hich has always 
been preferred by the Ffiscist Government. Otherwise it might be 
thought that all this is being done to spin out matters by doses of chloro- 
form. If this were so it would be a mistaken calculation, for no one is 
going to allow' himself to be chloroformed or taken by surprise. 

‘ See pp. 43-4, above. * See vol. ii, pp. 346 seqq. 

^ See the Surt^ for 1935, vol. ii, sections (v) and (vi). 

* See pp. 332-3, above. 
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On the 11th November the British Ambassador — now back at his 
post under the name of Lord Perth instead of that of Sir Eric 
Drummond — had an interview with Count Ciano at the latter’s 
invitation. 

In the Italian Press, the official policy of showing less unfriendli- 
ness towards Great Britain now began to take the form of a pointed 
discrimination between Mr. Eden and Mr. (Iiainberlain. In Italy, 
Mr. Chamberlain's s]>eeches of the 21st Oct<-)ber in the House of 
Commons, of the 9th November at the Guildhall, of the 12th Novem- 
ber at Edinburgh, and of the 21st December in the House of Commons 
again, were all given ‘a good Press’ (with certain reservations in 
regard to the Guildhall sj)eech). At the same time, the last of these 
four s{>eeehes of Mr. Chamberlain’s was utilized in the Italian IVess 
in order to show up the outrageousness of Mr. Eden's remark in tiie 
House of Commons on the 20th December that the Italian }>ropa- 
ganda in the Near East was an obstacle to the resumfition of con- 
versations between the British and Italian Governments. 

In reporting this Italian Press manoeuvre in a disj)atch of the 
22nd December which was published on the 23rd, the Home corre- 
spondent of The DaUy Telegraph observed that 

All the newspaj>ers in Italy cling to the delusion that the Foreign 
Secretary's policy is something ajmrt from that of the rest of the 
British Cabinet, and that the Prime Minister* disapproves of it. 

At the time, this Italian contention must have seemed as fantastic 
to most readers of this dispatch in (treat Britain as it was confidently 
assumed to be by the British observer in Rome who wrote the words 
just quoted. 


(ii) The Status of Belgium 

The change in Belgian foreign policy which took place during the 
year 1936, as a sequel to (iennany's militarj" reoccufuition of the 
Rhineland, has been described in the preceding volume of this series,^ 
where some account has been given of the circumstances in which 
King Leopold III made a declaration to his Cabinet on the 14th 
October, 1936, explaining the need for a ‘purely Belgian’ [M)Iicy, and 
of the reactions to the King’s speech in other countries. By the 
beginning of the year 1937 the implications of the new policy and 
the motives which ha<i led the Belgian Government to a<lopt it were 
better understood abroad than they had been in October 1936 ; and 
while the request of Belgium to be relieved of her obligations as a 

^ The Survey for 1936^ Part III, section (i) (j). 
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guarantor under the Locarno Treaty (which had been confirmed by 
the Anglo-Franco-Belgian arrangement reached in London on the 
19th March. 1936, and the subsequent exchange of notes)^ had not 
yet been granted at the turn of the years 1936 and 1937, both the 
French and the British Government had shown themselves ready to 
give sym}>athetic consideration to the Belgian case and had made 
the friendly gesture of voluntarily renewing, by unilateral declara* 
tions, their own })romi8es to come to the help of Belgium if she 
should be the victim of aggression. 

There could of course be nothing but sympathy for the desire of 
Belgium, whose Foreign Minister could justly claim that it was at 
once ‘ her misfortune and her greatness ' to have been the battlefield 
of Euro})e for centuries past,® to ensure so far as she possibly could 
that history should not repeat itself once again under the appalling 
conditions of modern warfaie ; and, in view of the failure of the League 
of Nations to protect Abyssinia from Italian aggression, the Belgian 
Government (‘(nild hardly be blamed if they had lost a good deal of 
their faith in collective security and had come to believe that their 
country s best hope of safety in the immediate, future lay in a com- 
bination of fix^edorn from provocative alliances with a strengthening 
of the national defences. 

In the course of the diplomatic exchanges which took place 
between Belgium, France and Gi*eat Britain during the weeks that 
followed King I^opold's declaration of the 14th October, J936, it 
was on the second a8}>ect of the new policy — the building up of 
Belgium's armed strcuigth to a point at which she could expect to 
ward off any attack upon lier territory — that the Belgian Govern- 
ment laid most stress, in the hope of convincing the other Govern- 
ments concerned that this contribution towards the general security 
would l>e an adequate return for the guarantee of Belgian indepen- 
dence and integrity which those Governments were being invited to 
maintain. The principal obstacle which stood in the way of the 
acceptance of this view was of a semi-technical nature. The French 
General Staff had been accustomed since 1918 to base their calcula- 

* rif., pp. 289- 94. 326 7. * Op. cii., pp. 367-9. 

* 'DopuiR dcR cV^t Ron inallieur et wa grandeur, elle est un champ 

dc hutaiUe pour ITbirope. une voie d'iuvagion pour tous les conqu^rantR' — 

8paak in the OhamlMU* of Deputien at BruRsels on the 29th April, 
1937. Monsieur 8paak went on to define as follows the part w’^hich h^ believed 
that luH country was now called upon to play in Europe; ‘Son r6le, celui qui 
lui a etc et qu’elle doit reinplir, i 'est de boucher de tons les dans 

tons lea sens, la voie d’invasion. C*est de li^ris«er le champ de bataille de 
EEuropc* de taut d’obstaclos et de tant do difticultes qua tn6nie lea plus hardis 
s’en d<^oourageut.’ 
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tions on the assumption that the territory of Belgium and of France 
could be considered \drtually as a single unit for strategical pur- 
poses, and they were naturally reluctant to contemplate the revision 
of their plans which a termination of the ‘post-war’ relationship 
between France and Belgium might demand ; they therefore put for- 
ward the argument that it would be difficult to implement the French 
guarantee to defend Belgian territory against aggi-ession unless plans 
for meeting an attack had been worked out in advance and kept u[) 
to date by the military ex|>erts of the two countries in co-operation. 
Both Belgium and Great Britain had agreed, under a certain amount 
of pressure from France, to take part in General Staff conversations in 
April 1936,^ but pubhc opinion in both countries had been decidedly 
critical of this proceeding ; and in Belgium the idea of the maintenance 
of regular contact between the Belgian and French General Staffs was 
so unpopular, particularly with the Flemish section of the })opulation. 
that manifestly the Government could proj>ose it only at the risk of 
sacrificing that national unity of outlook on foreign j>olicy which the 
l>ublication of King Leopold's declaration had in the main achieved. 

An even more serious difficulty was the question of Belgium's 
future relations w ith the League of Nations and her attitude tow ards 
the fulfilment of her obligations under the Covenant. The Belgian 
Government had emphatically disclaimed any desire to return to 
Belgium’s pre-w ar status of neutrality or to occupy a special position 
like that of Switzerland w ithin the framew ork of the League ; but 
their repeated protestations that they had every intention of con- 
tinuing to carry out their duties as a Member of the League did not 
dispel suspicions that the manner in w hich they conceived of their 
duties might differ radically from the conception of those duties 
w^hich w’as held in France, especially in regard to certain obligations 
imposed by Article 16 of the Covenant. In July 1936, afU^r the 
decision had been taken to abandon the sanctions which had been 
put into force against Italy, the ‘ex-neutraC group of members of 
the League had issued a declaration reserving their attitude in regard 
to any future application of the sanctions provisions of Article 16 
until steps had been taken to carry out other provisions of the 
Covenant — ^notably those regarding disarmament — which had re- 
mained a dead letter; and in the movement for the reform of the 
Covenant which was given impetus by the break-dow n of the attempt 
to restrain Italian aggression it w as the provisions of Article 16 which 
were most clearly marked out for revision. The machinery for reform- 
ing the Covenant had, however, hardly begun to revolve by the turn 

^ Op. dt., pp. 326-7. 
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of the years 1936 and 1937, and pending a general settlement of the 
questions raised it was perhaps only to be expected that individual 
members of the League should claim for themselves a certain latitude 
in the int/crpretation of their obligations under Article 16. It was 
not the Belgian attitude towards economic sanctions which aroused 
concern in French minds after King Leopold’s declaration, but the 
interpretation which the Government in Brussels might be expected 
to give to the last sentence of paragraph 3 of Article 16. Would the 
Belgian Government still consider themselves bound to ‘take the 
necessary steps to aifford passage through their territory to the forces 
of any Members of the League which’ were ‘co-operating to protect 
the (V)venants of the League ’ ? 

In the international situation whicih had l>een created by the 
re-entry of German troops into the demilitarized zone of the Rhine- 
land on the 7th March, 1936, it was generally recognized that there 
w'as little danger that war would break out in Western Europe as the 
result of a direct attack by (Jermany uj)on another West-European 
state. If France wore to become involved in hostilities with Germany 
it would almost certainly be on account of some action by Germany 
in Eastern Europe in w hich France would be concerned by virtue of 
one or more of her treaties with Russia, Poland and the states 
meml>ers of the Little Entente. The reoccupation and subsequent 
refortifiication of the Rhineland by Germany would, however, make 
it difficult if not impossible for France to intervene on behalf of an 
East-European ally by marching troops into Germany w ithout cross- 
ing the territory of a third state. The attitude of Belgium (and also 
that of Holland)^ towards the provisions of the last sentence of 
paragraph 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant w'as thus a matter of the 
highest importance to the tw^o Great Powers w hose territory marched 
with that of one or both of these two small states. 

^ The interpretation which the Netherlands Government placed upon this 
part of Article 16 wras made known at the end of March 1937. Speaking in 
the Low^er House of the Dutch Parliament, the Foreign Minister, Jonkheer 
de Graeff, remarked that, in the Government’s opinion, it would hardly be in 
harmony with the spirit of the Covenant for the right of passage to be insisted 
on in erases where it would inevitably involve the state concerned in hostilities, 
and that they considered, therefore, that the right of passage ought not to be 
detnanded from a state which was a neighbour of the aggressor against whom 
the ff>reign troops in question were marching. The Netherlands Government 
werc^ in fact serving notice that they would not in any circumstance permit 
foreign troops to pass through Dutch territory en movie for Germany. Jonkheer 
de Graeff made his statement just at the moment when the French and 
British Governments were making up their minds to rele^ise Belgium from 
her Locarno obligations, and, in the light of the Dutch attitude towards 
Article 1 6, t he attitude of Belgium became a matter of even greater impoi-tance. 
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From the point of view of Germany the ideal settlement would be 
one which assimilated the status of both Belgium and the Nether- 
lands to that of Switzerland.^ If these two small neighbours of 
Germany were to proclaim their neutrality on the same terms as 
Switzerland, the Government of the Third Reich would have achieved 
what apj)eared to foreign observers to be one of the principal objects 
of their policy ; they would virtually have completed the separation 
of Eastern and Western Euro|)e which the reocciipation of the Rhine- 
land had begun. From the point of view of France (and still more 
from the point of view of France's East- Euro jean allies) it was of 
vital importance that the French Government should not have to 
choose, in the event of action by Germany in Eastern Europe which 
would constitute a camus foederw, between the alternatives of failing 
to implement their treaty obligations and of incHimng some degree 
of the odium wdiich Germany had brought on herself by her violation 
of Belgian neutrality in 1914. 

It will l)e seen that Belgium was faced with a res|)onsibility from 
which any small state might well shrink. By reason of her geo- 
graphical [K)sition it could be said of her with even greater truth than 
it could be said of other small European states that her only real 
hope of ensuring a peaceful future had lain in the effective oj>eration 
of the system of collective security ; and now that she had decided 
that she must map out an indejxnident course for he^rself, there w as 
no course open to her that was not exjjosed to a considerable degiee 
of peril. In this matter of permitting the i)assage of foreign troo{)s 
through her territory she had merely a choice between two evils. 
If she were to give France an assurance that in the event, say, of 
a German attack upon Czechoslovakia French troo[)8 going to the 
assistance of France’s ally would be allowed to j)as8 through Belgian 
territory in accordance with Article 16 of the Covenant,^ she would 

* Switzerland’s permanent neutrality had l»een confirmed by Article 435 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and she had l>een allowed, at the time of her admiff- 
sion to meml>erfthip of the League, to contract out of the obligation imposed 
upon memberft by Article 16 to take part in warlike operations and allow the 
pa«»8age of troops through their territory. 

In February 1937, when a former meml»er of the Swing Federal ( ouneil. 
Monsieur Schulthess, waa on a visit to Germany, he was received by Herr 
Hitler, who informed him that in hi« opinion the neutrality of Switzerland 
was a European uecfwity. Herr Hitler explained that he had made no men- 
tion of Switzerland in hig gf>eech of the 3(ith January , l>ecauH<‘ her neutral 
status was an established fact w^hich was not open to question ; but he gave 
Monsieur Schulthess a categorical assurance that Germany would in all circuiii- 
stances resjject Swiss neutrality and integrity, and he asked him to convey 
this assurance to the Government at Berne, 

* The Franco-Czecdioslovak treaty of mutual guarantee of the 1st Decern- 
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make it virtually certain that the contingency which she was most 
anxious to avoid would come to pass and that fighting between the 
French and German forces would take place on Belgian soil. On the 
other hand, if the Belgian Government failed to give France this 
assurance, or, a fortiori, if they stated definitely that they would not 
permit the i)a88age of foreign troops in such circumstances, they 
would be contributing substantially towards the freeing of Germany’s 
hands for action in Eastern Eurojje, and making it more likely that 
Germany would l)e able to establish her hegemony over the whole of 
Central and South-Eastern Euroi)e — thus, perhaps, on a long view, 
increasing the danger of an ultimate chish between a Greater Ger- 
many and the Great Powers of Western Europe in which Belgium 
herself could cortainly not ex|)ect to eaca]:)e unscathed. 

At the beginning of 1937 the questions of the maintenance of con- 
tact between General Staffs and of Belgium’s obligations as a member 
of tlie League of Nations had not yet been settled, and negotiations 
for the release of Belgium from her guarantee to France and Great 
Britain were delayed pending the outcome of the attempt, which had 
been initiated shortly after the events of the 7th March, lil3(), to 
conclude a new' Western Pact to take the jdace of the Locarno 
Treaty. In the (jonversatiuns wdiich followed King Leopold s declara- 
tion, the Belgian Government had indicated that it w^as their desire 
that the new Western Pai^t should contain ])rovi8ion8 defining the 
status of Belgium as a guaranteed, but not a guarantor, state, and 
they had not asked that the change should be made in advance of a 
general settlement. It was clear, however, that the Government in 
Brussels were not prepared to agree to the indefinite postponement 
of a decision on the question of Belgium's status, and that they 
were likely to raise it as a separate iasue if they were to become 
convinced that the conclusion of a new' Western Pact w^as not to be 
exj>ccted within a reasonable time. This situation had, indeed, almost 
been reached by the turn of the years 1936 and 1937. An exchange 
of notes on the subject of the projected pact had taken place, on 

bei, 1925, had htMiu coucluded ‘within the framework of the Covenant’ and 
had specifically stated that the immediate aid and assistance which the signa- 
tories undertook to give one another in the event of unprovoked aggression 
would he ‘in application of Article 16 of the Covenant’. Similar provisions 
had incorporated into the Franco-Polish treaty of 1925 (which was 

identical with the Franco-Czechoslovak treaty) and into the Franco Russian 
tnjaty of the 2nd May, 1935; but the Franco- Rumanian treaty of 1926 and 
the Franco-Jugoslav "treaty of 1927, though they were likewise concluded 
‘within the framework of the Covenant’, did not provide specifically for the 
rendering of aid and assistance in the event of aggression, hut only for consul- 
tation between the signatories. 
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British initiative, during the autumn of 1936,^ but the immediate 
object of the British (Government — the assembling of a Five-Power 
Conference — ^had not been achieved, and a memorandum which had 
been circulated on the 19th November, 1936, setting out the results 
of the negotiations to that date and the British (Government’s views 
on the questions at issue, received only one reply (from France on 
the 19th December) in the course of the next two and a half months. 
The prospect for the conclusion of a new Western Pact could there- 
fore not be considered favourable when, at the end of January 1937, 
the (German Government gave the situation a new turn by offering 
a unilateral guarantee of the inviolability of both Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 

This offer was made by Herr Hitler in the course of the af)oech 
which he delivered befoi'e the Reichstag on the 3()th January, 1937^ 
(the fourth anniversary of the inauguration of the National-Socialist 
regime in (Germany). The (German Government, cleclart^d Herr Hitler, 
had 'assured Belgium and Holland of their readiness to recognize 
and guarantee these states as untouchable and neutral regions for all 
time’. Since neither of the two Governments concerned was aware 
of having received the assurances to which Herr Hitler referred, the 
first step taken by both was to make inquiries, through diplomatic 
channels, in regard to the interpretation which was to be placed upon 
the Fiihrer's words ; and these inquiries elicited the explanation that 
Herr Hitler had had in mind certain passages in the German memo- 
randum w^hich had been despatched to the Locarno Powers on the 
7th March, 1936, on the occasion of the military reoccupation of the 
Rhineland, and in the (German (Government’s note of the 31st March, 
1936, containing their proposals for a new West-European settlement,* 
In these two documents the (German Government had suggested, 'for 
the purpose of ensuring the sanctity and inviolability of the boun- 
daries in the West the conclusion of a non-aggression pact of twenty- 
five years’ duration between France, (Germany and Belgium, and 
they had further suggested that the Netherlands might he brought 
into this treaty system if 'the Netherlands Government should so 
desire and the other contracting parties consider it appropriate’.^ It 

' See the Survey far 1936, pp. 366“6. 

* See ako the present volume, pp. 30-1, 42, alwve. The text of the Hj>eeeh 

will be found in Documents on Affairs, 1937. 

* See the Survey for 1936, pp. 263-5 and 320-6. For the full text of the 
two documents see Documents on International Affairs, 1936, pp. 41-5 and 
183-92. 

^ Quoted from the memorandum of the 7th March, 1936. The relevant 
passage in the note of the 31st March was identical in substance, though the 
language differed slightly. 
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would be hard to read into this proposal for a non-aggression agree- 
ment the meaning which the German Government now claimed that 
it had been intended to convey, but the Belgian and Dutch Govern- 
ments were able to satisfy themselves that Herr Hitler did now mean 
that ho was prepared to guarantee the integrity of their countries 
on condition that they accepted the status of neutrals, and that he 
was willing to give this guarantee in the form either of a multilateral 
pact or of bilateral agreements between Germany and Belgium and 
Germany and the Netherlands. 

After these preliminar}^ diplomatic soundings the Dutch Govern- 
ment lost no time in intimating that the German offer was not accept- 
able to them. In reyily to a question in the Upper House of the Dutch 
Parliament on the 14th February, 1937, the Foreign Minister, Jonk- 
heer de Graeff, stated that the Netherlands Government had informed 
the German Government that the inviolability of Dutch territory 
was regarded as an axiom which could not be discussed with any 
other Government or made the subject of an international agreement.^ 

In Belgium Herr Hitler's offer of a guarantee made a certain 
impression upon public opinion. It has been mentioned that King 
I^mpoUrs declaration of the 14th October, 1936, had achieved a con- 
siderable measure of succ^ess in rallying the various sections of opinion 
in supi)()rt of the new jx>licy, but that did not mean that the under- 
lying differences had disaj)}>eared altogether. The Flemish -s}>eaking 
population, among whom had been found the strongest advocates of 
a tennination of the ‘post-war' military relations with France, were 
showing signs of impatience at the lack of progress towards the 
realization of the aims which the King had outlined, and the members 
of the ‘ Rex ’ Party were losing no opportunity to make trouble for 
the Government on this score — or, indeed, on any score wkich offered 
8co})e for hostile criticism. To some Flemings the idea of neutrality 
under a German guarantt^ might offer certain attractions, but the 
Flemish community had by no means lost the mistrust of Germany 
which had been engendeied by the events of 1914, and the great 
majority of them had little more desire than the Walloons for the 
definite entry of Belgium into the German orbit. As for the Walloons, 
their traditionally Francophil sentiments might not be strong enough 
to pjevent them from accepting from Germany a guarantee to up- 

^ Jorikhecr de Graeff made a fiupplementary statement on the matter in 
the 1.0 wer House on the 17th March. He declared on that occasion that the 
German offer was appreciated as a contribution to the security of the Nether- 
lands, but that in view of the impermanence of all treaties it was felt to be 
inadvisable to make respect for the integrity of the country dependent in any 
way upon the fulfflment of treaty provisions. 

I A a 
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hold the indej^endence of Belgium, but they were determined not to 
play Germany's game by agreeing to the neutralization of their 
country, and they were opposed to any suggestion for entering into 
separate negotiations with Germany before a settlement had been 
reached with the Western Gieat Powers. The opposition to the idea 
of a closer association with Germany was especially strong among 
the Socialists, who, as professed believers in the principles of collec- 
tive security, had been almost alone in displaying some uneasiness at 
the new trend of Belgian foreign policy. In face of the predominantly 
anti-German trend of opinion, the Government in Brussels decided 
not to make any public statement on the subject of the German offer, 
but to approach the Governments of Prance and Great Britain with 
an urgent request for an early recognition of the status of inde- 
pendence which Belgium was claiming for herself. On the 12th 
February. 1937, the Belgian Government referred to this question 
in their reply to the British Government's note of the lOtli November, 
1936, on the subject of the Western Pact. This Belgian note appears 
to have emphasized the importanc^e of some fresh effort to make pro- 
gress with the negotiation of a new agreement to replace the Treaty 
of Locarno. On the 2nd March, 1937, during a debate on foreign 
policy in the House of Commons, Mr. Eden remarked that now that 
the Spanish conflict, which had been one of the chief complications 
that had militated against progress in the negotiations for a new 
Western Pact, seemed dess likely to spread beyond the borders of 
Spain’,^ the British Government felt it incumbent upon them to 
make another effort to make progress He added that H .M, Govern- 
ment, 'while admitting the difficulties’, were 'not prepared to despair 
yet of the possibility of getting the nations concerned round the table 
on this issue and achieving some results Before Mr. Eden made this 
statement in the House he had discussed with the German Ambassa- 
dor the possibility of reoi)ening the negotiations which had been in 
suspense since November 1936, and the British Ambassadors in Berlin 
and in Rome had been instructed to make representations to the 
German and Italian Governments. They were to point out that it was 
the omission of those Governments to answer the last British not^ 
which was delaying the negotiations, and to suggest that, in view of 
current developments in the Spanish situation, the time had come 
for them to break their silence. The effect of this plea w as consider- 

‘ At this stage an agreement had just l)een reached prohibiting the despatch 
of ‘volunteers’ to take part in the Spanish conflict, and it was hc>|>ed that a 
system of control over the execution of the Non-Iiiteiv'ention Agreement 
would shortly be put into force (set* the Survey for 1937, vol. ii, p. 2SS). 
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ably reinforced by the evidence of Britkh determination to push on 
as rapidly as possible with rearmament — a determination to which 
the passage during February of a Defence Loans Bill authorizing the 
Government to borrow £400,000,000 for rearmament purposes had 
borne impressive witness. Early in March it became known that 
replies to the British note of the 19th November, 1936, were being 
j)repared both in Germany and in Italy, and on the 12t}i March notes 
from both Governments were received in London. 

In accordance with a practice which had been developed in con- 
nexion with the negotiations on Spain, the German and Italian notes 
had l)een drawn up in close consultation and were identical in sub- 
stanc'e though not in form. They were not published in full, but the 
nature of their contents was made known by authoritative sum- 
maries in the German and Italian Press ; and from these it appeared 
that the counter-proposals which the ‘Axis’ Powers now put forward 
contained some features which had not been ventilated hitherto, but 
that the underlying intention of Grermany to obtain a free hand for 
herself in Eastern Europe remained unchanged. In brief, the Italo- 
German suggestions seem to have been that the independence and 
integrity of Belgium sliould be guaranteed by the four European 
Great Powers, on the condition that she should undertake to remain 
strictly neutral in the event of atiy conflict ; that France and Ger- 
many should conclude an agi’ecment of non-aggression, under the 
guarantee of Great Britain and Italy ; that the tw o guarantor Powers 
should not receive reciprocal guarantees ; that in the event of a breach 
of the Franco-German non -aggression agreement the responsibility 
for deciding which ])arty was the aggressor should rest upon the 
guarantor Powers and not upon the Council of the League ; and that 
these provisions should be applicable also to the contingency of a 
Franco-German dispute arising out of events in Eastern Europe. 

I’liese proposals were legarded with little favour in London and 
they had a still worse reception in Paris. Apart from the question 
of the neutrality of Belgium, the British Government would naturaUy 
be reluctant to abandon the only direct advantage which they had 
derived from the arrangements that had been concluded in March 
1936 and return to the status of an unguaranteed guarantor; and 
they also sliared in some degree the French dislike for the suggestion 
that the responsibility for the determination of the aggressor should 
rest upon only two Powers, one of whom was the partner of Germany 
in the Rome-Berlin Axis. It is indeed difficult to believe that there 
was any serious expectation in Berlin and Rome that France would 
accept a proposal which would leave her East-European alliances 
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nominally intact but would in practice give Italy the power to decide 
whether France was to be able to fulfil her treaty obligations in any 
given case. The probability is that the notes of the 12th March were 
primarily intended by their authors to keep the ball rolling — in the 
hope, perhaps, that the apparent willingness of the ‘Fascist' Powers 
to go on with this diplomatic game might induce the British Govern- 
ment to relax their efforts to catch up with their comi^etitors in the 
I'earmament race. The British Government showed no disposition to 
respond in that way to the Ttalo-German gesture ; but certain mem- 
bers of the Cabinet (among them Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who was 
already marked out for succession to the office of Prime Minister, 
which Mr. Baldwin was expected to relinquish in a few weeks' time) 
apj3ear to have had considerable faith in the efficacy of negotiations 
— whether thej^ w^ere likely to lead to concrete results or not — as a 
means of keeping the temj)erature of inteniational relations at a safe 
level ; and the inclination in London was therefore to accept the 
German-Italian proposals as a basis for further discussion. Negotia- 
tions for their o\^m sake made less apfieal to French minds, and in 
any case the French Government's attitude to the Italo-Gerraan 
proposals made it clear that the conclusion of a new Western Pac^t Wiis 
still not within sight. In these circumstances a i>er8i.stence in refusing 
to listen to the Belgian Government’s appeal for an early decisioji 
on their own case would have been hard to justify, and by the end 
of March Anglo-Franco-Belgian negotiations were in train for the 
release of Belgium from her Locarno obligations and the renewal of 
the Anglo-French guarantee of her indej)endence and integrity. 

Preliminary steps which had been taken in Brussels were carried 
a stage further during a visit from King I>eopold of the Belgians to 
England on the 22nd-25th March. From the firat, the new' Belgian 
policy had met with a good deal of sympathy in Gr-eat Britain, w here 
the strategical difficulties w hich loomed so large in French eyes w'ere 
not regarded as an insuperable obstacle to a settlement on the lines 
desired by Belgium,^ and w here the Belgian Government's reluctance 
to give pledges in advance as to their line of action in an emergency 

^ Under modern conditions, Belgiunrs nirategic position waH of conrern t.o 
Great Britain primarily from the point of view of air warfare ; and in thin con- 
nexion it was of less vital importance that British aircraft should he allowed 
to pass over Belgian territory or he given facilities for landing there than that 
the Belgian Government should he prepared to give warning to London of the 
passage over Belgian territory of hostile aircraft en mute for England. This 
point was apparently met by an assurance from King Leopold that the passage 
of any foreign military aircraft over Belgium without permission would be 
regarded as a violation of Belgian territory and an act of war which would 
bring the French and British guarantees into play. 
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was well understood by a Government who themselves always 
endeavoured to retain their liberty to decide their course in accor- 
dance with the merits of any given case. An informal approach to 
Great Britain in the first place was therefore an obvious move on 
Belgium’s part, and King Leopold, who had strong personal links with 
a country in which he had received part of his education, may have 
felt that he was his own beat envoy to England. As his visit was 
private,^ he was not accompanied by any members of his Cabinet — 
who, indeed, were much occupied at the time in the campaign for a 
by-election in Brussels, in which the Prime Minister, Monsieur van 
Zeeland, was opposing the Rexist leader, Monsieur Degrelle.^ It was 
emphasized that the King, who was a strictly constitutional Monarch, 
was not in any sense taking the conduct of formal negotiations out 
of the Government's hands, and that his object was merely to give 
such information and explanations in the course of informal con- 
versations as might be recjuired finally to convince British Ministers 
of the exj)ediencv of meeting the Belgian request for an early settle- 
ment. In this mission King Leopold was successful, and at the close 
of his visit the British Government were convinced that it would 
be more valuable to Great Britain, and also to France, to have in 
Belgium a friendly neighbour who was conscious that her own 
security was deixmdent upon the maintenance of peace in Europe 
than to have a neighbour who was straining against formal bonds 
\s hich were feared and resented by her people. 

' He paid a state visit to England laUT in the year (see p. 367, below). 

* Monsieur Degrelle had challenged the Government to a trial of strength 
e arly in March l>y causing a member of his party wdio was one of the repre- 
sentatives of Brussels in the Chamber of Deputies to resign his seat and then 
standing himself as the Ut xist candidate in the ensuing by-election. Monsieur 
vail Zeeland had acct»pt(‘d tlic challenge and otTcred himself as the Govern- 
ment’s champion. After an election campaign wliich aroused great excitement 
throughout the country and which was also followed with close interest 
ahr«jad, the vote was taken on the 1 1th April and resulted in a complete 
victor^' for the Government. Monsieur van Zeeland obtained 275,840 votes 
against Monsieur Degrelle's 69,242. In the election in this constituency in 
i\lay 1936 the (foverninent parties had polled 240,000 votes and the Flemish 
Nationalists and Kexists together 73,721 votes. Thus, after a period of eleven 
months, culminating in a five weeks’ election campaign during which the 
Rexists had used all the resources of propaganda in the endeavour to won 
new adherents. Monsieur Degrelle had the mortification of seeing an actual 
increase in the number of cast for the Government, and found himself 

as fai removcMi as ever from fulfilling the prophecy wdiich he had made nearly 
six months earlier (see the Su/n^ey for 1936, p. 37) that he would come into 
power witliin a few months and remain in power for twenty yeai*8. (For the 
part wdiich was played by the Cardinal- Archbishop of Malines in rallying 
Catholics in support of the Government and in opposition to the Rexists, see 
op. cii„ p. 27 n.) 
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After King Leopold’s visit to London an exchange of views took 
place between the French and British Governments, in which the 
latter seem to have experienced less difficulty than they hod antici- 
pated in securing agreement with their view that the time had now 
come to fall in with Belgium’s wish for a release from her obligations 
as a guarantor. A fortnight after King Leopold’s return to his own 
country it was officially announced in London that Mr. Eden had 
accepted an invitation to visit the Belgian capital towards the end 
of April in order to renew j)ersonal contact with Belgian Ministers, 
and at the same time it was made known that it was the intention 
of the three Governments concerned that the negotiations for the 
recognition of Belgium’s new status should be concluded before the 
British Foreign Minister's arrival in Brussels. The negotiations pro- 
ceeded smoothly, and an Anglo-French deelanition, the terms of 
which had been drafted in consultation with the Belgian Govern- 
ment, was formally presented in Brussels on the 24th April. 

In their communication the French and British Governments, 
having expressed sympathy with the Belgian Goveniment's 'desire 
... to have the international rights and obligations of Belgium clari- 
fied in certain respects’, deolaied that they had 

taken note of the views which the Belgian Government has itself 
expressed concerning the interests of Belgium, and more particularly: 

(1) the determination expressed publicly and on more than one 
occasion by the Belgian Government: (a) to defend the frontiers of 
Belgium with all its forces against any aggression or invasion, and to 
prevent Belgian territory from being useil, for purposes of aggression 
against another State, as a piissage or as a base of operations by land, 
by sea, or in the air ; (b) to organize the defence of Belgium in an efficient 
manner for this purpose : 

(2) the renewed assurances of the fidelity of Belgium to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and to the obligations which it involves for 
Members of the League. 

The French and British Governments then went on to declare that, 

taking into account the determination and assurances mentioned above, 

. . . they consider Belgium to be now released from all obligations 
towards them resulting from either the Treaty of I^)carno or the arrange- 
ments drawn up in London on the 10th March, 1036, and that they 
maintain in respect of Belgium the undertakings of assistaiuie which 
they entered into towards her under the above-mentioned instruments. 

In conclusion, they recorded their agreement that 

the release of Belgium from her obligations ... in no way affects the 
existing undertakings between the United Kingdom and iVanoe. 

There w^as no explicit reference in the declaration to the question 
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of the passage of troops for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of Article 16 of the Covenant (the passage of troops which Belgium 
had undertaken to prevent was expressly stated to be ‘ for purposes 
of aggression against another state’) ; but it had been made clear to 
the Belgian Government in the course of the negotiations that the 
two guarantors reserved the right to reconsider their attitude and 
possibly withdraw their guarantee in the event of Belgium’s failure 
to fulfil her promises in respect of the maintenance of her defences 
and the fulfilment of her obligations as a Member of the League.^ It 
was to be presumed that the negotiations had also thrown some light 
on Belgium's attitude towards the question of Greneral Staff con- 
versations, but that matter also was not touched upon at all in the 
text of the declaration. 

The question of what interpretation the Belgian Government would 
|)lace upon their obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant in a 
contingency which called for its application appears to have been 
discussed again during Mr. Eden’s visit to Belgium, wMch took place 
immediatelj^ after the conclusion of the agreement. He arrived in 
Brussels on the 25th Aj)ril and left again on the 27th ; and on the 
day after his return to London he made a statement in the House 
of Commons on the Anglo-French declaration and its relation to 
other international undertakings. He was asked 

whether Belgium . . . continued to remain bound by the interpretation 
given to Arti(‘le 16 of the Covenant of the Iveague of Nations, in Annex F 
to the Treaty of l-iocarno, that each state mem her of the League was 
bound to co-operate loyally and effectively in support of the Covenant, 
and in rt^aistance to any act of aggression, to an extent which was com- 
{)atible with its military situation and took its geographical position 
into account ; and w hether staff conversations to facilitate the Franco- 
British guarantet^s to Belgium w’ould take place between the three 
parties. 

In reply he declared that ‘Belgium's obligations under the Covenant’ 
were ‘of course not in any way affected by the Anglo-French note’; 
that His Majesty’s Government had ‘no information to show’ that 
the interpretation placed on Article 16 of the League Covenant in 
Annex F of the Treaty of Locarno had ‘ been rejected by any member 

’ This was made known in the following passage of Monsieur Spaak’s 
speech to the Chamber on the 29ih April (see also p. 360, below): 

The declaration of the 24th April is not a treaty in the proper sense of 
the word: it is a spontaneous act by France and Great Britain. ... It follows 
from that that if one day, taking advantage of our freedom, we were to 
contemplate modifying our policy, it would be perfectly legitimate for 
France and Great Britain to modify their declaration and consequently to 
withdraw^ their guaraiitw. 
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of the League’; and that no staflF conversations were 'at present 
contemplated 

That Belgium’s assurances of fidelity to the Covenant were subject 
to reservations was, however, made clear by the account of the agree- 
ment and its implications which was given by the Belgian Foreign 
Minister in the Chamber of Deputies in Brussels on the 29th April. 
He defined as follows the attitude of the Government towards the 
application of Article 16 — explaining at the same time that they con- 
sidered that the interpretation of the text of the Cov^enant was a 
mattor for the League Assembly, and that it was 'extraordinary and 
disquieting’ that the text ‘should be left to the individual inter})reta- 
tion of each member [of the League]'. 

kSo far as the Belgian Government is concerned, there are two esstmtial 
conditions for the application of the right of piissage across our terri- 
tory: the first is that on no hypothesis can the right of passage he 
imposed on Belgium without her consent : the second is tliat such con- 
sent is conceivable only if it is a <|uestion of (‘arrying out common 
action. . . . The first condition constitutes the only interpretation com- 
patible vnth our full sovereignty. . . . The second is laid down in the 
text itself.^ ... 1 would not go so far as to maintain that common 
action implies the effective participation of all the memlnTs of the 
I^eague, but it does imply the participation of our neighbours. 

On the subject of contact between General Staffs, Monsieur Spaak 
remarked that the Anglo-French declaration had 'closed what might 
be called the era of military agreements’ and that this was a matter 
for rejoicing ; but he went on to explain that now that military prob- 
lems had been ‘freed from all the suiierfluous complications' arising 
out of the Belgian guarantees, and had become purely tec hnical, the 
Gov^emment would be able to soh-e them in complete indefiendence ; 
they never had consented and never would consent accejtt the 
least restriction upon their liberty in this resjiect. This passage of 
Monsieur Spaak s speech was taken to mean that the Belgian Govern- 
ment intended to resist all pressure from (iemiany to give an under- 
taking that there would be no more staff conversations w ith France 
or Great Britain, and that, while they were also determined not to 
bind themselves in advance to enter into such conversations, the 

* i.e, in the French text, by which the right of passage was to be granted 
to any member of the I^eague, ‘qui partieijK? ^ une action ('oinmune’. The 
English version of the hist s<*ntence of paragraph 3 of Article IS, which re- 
ferred to members of the League ‘co-operating to protect the covenants of the 
League', was not an exact equivalent of the French, and the difference was 
important; for while two states miglit ‘co-operate*, ‘action conumine* might 
be taken to imply the participation of a considerable proportion, if not all, of 
the members of the League. This point was dealt with in the last sentence 
which is quoted above from Monsieur Spaak’s speech. 
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possibility was not excluded that they would do so, if the military 
exigencies of the situation appeared to make that course desirable.^ 
In fact, the Belgian Government had succeeded in their object of 
retaining complete freedom to decide for themselves whether or not 
they should enter into staff conversations and whether or not they 
should allow the passage of foreign troops across their territory in 
a})plication of Article 16. At the same time the French and British 
Governments perhaps felt that they possessed, in the threat of a 
withdrawal of the Franco-British guarantee, the means of exercising 
a certain influence over the Belgian Government’s decision on these 
matters. 

The visit which Mr. Eden had paid to Brussels on the 25th~27th 
April had been primarily intended as a demonstration that the Brit- 
ish Government's re(‘ognition of Belgium’s new status did not imply 
any diminution in tlie cordiality of Anglo-Belgian relations, and a 
similar demonstration that Franco-Belgian friendship was unaffected 
was staged a few weeks later, when Monsieur Delbos visited Brussels 
on the 20th-~21st May. Both the British and the French Foreign 
Minister were, of course, received by King Leopold and had several 
conversations with Belgian Ministers in which they reviewed current 
international develo])ment8 ; and the official commwniqxUs which were 
j)ublished at the close of the two series of interviews laid stress — to 
a greater extent than was demanded by the common form on such 
occasions — on the complete community of views w^hich had been 
established and on the spirit of cordiality and confidence w^hich had 
characterized the discussions. The mission of economic exploration 
wdiich Monsieur van Zeeland had just undertaken-^ naturally formed 
one of the principal subjects of the exchange of views between British 
and Belgian and French and Belgian statesmen, but both Mr. Eden 
and Monsieur Delbos also discussed wdth their hosts the possibility 
of using the Anglo-French declaration as a stepping-stone which 
might lead to the conclusion of a general West-European settlement. 
Between the visits of Mr. Eden and Monsieur Delbos to Brussels, the 
Coronation of King George VI had assembled representatives of all 
nations in London, and in the course of the diplomatic conversations 

^ the following piissage from a speech delivered by a former Cabinet 
Minister, Monsieur Devize, at a session of the Acaddmie Diplomatique Inter- 
nationale at the end of June 1937 (as reported in Le Journal des NatiofiSf issue 
of the 27th~28th June, 1937): 

J^a Belgique n’entend prendre aucun engagement, ni militaire, ni poli- 
tique, vis-k-vis de personne. Ce qu’elle entend r^server c’est sa libert<^ 
Bouveraine d’avoir . . . tela contacts dVtat-major dont Fopportunit^ viendrait 
ii lui Cdre commandt^ par le souci de sa sdcurit^.* 

® Sec the present volume, Part II, section (i). 
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which took place ‘on the fiinge' of the Coronation, Monsieur Delbos 
had been made aware of the British Government's conviction that 
it was worth while at any rate to keep up the appearance of con- 
tinuing the negotiations witli Germany and Italy on the project for 
a Western Pact. The discussions were carried a stage further *on the 
fringe ’ of the meeting of the League Council at Geneva which took 
place during the last week of May, and at which the terms of the 
Anglo-French declaration of the 24th April were formally communi- 
cated to the Council by MM. Delbos and Eden — both of whom 
expressed the ho{)e that the declaration would o}>en the way for wider 
negotiations.^ One possibility which appears to have been envisaged 
was that, pending the conclusion of a multilateral pact, there might 
be a series of bilateral agreements of non -aggression with Belgium 
as the pivot ; but this suggestion seems to have been abandoned 
(possibly because it would have come too near for French liking to 
an acceptance of the proposals which tlie German Government had 
made on the raorrow of their reoccupation of the Rhineland)® in 
favour of another attempt to make some progress by means of five- 
Power negotiations on the old basis. Neither the French nor the 
Belgian Grovernment had as 3'^et put into writing their ('omments on 
the Italo-German proposals of the 12th March, 1937,® and it \\ m now 
agreed that the Belgian Government should communicate their views 
on the questions raised to the French Government, who would incor- 
porate the Belgian comments with their own in a note to the British 
Government. If the British Government found that there w’as 
sufficient common ground between the Italo-CJennan and the Fran(X)- 
Belgian standpoints to justify a further step, thej' weiti to take the 
responsibility of approaching the Governments in Berlin and Rome 
once more. 

A French note on the project for a Western Pact was duly trans- 
mitted to London on the 9th June. Its contents were not published, 
and though it was rumoured that it marked a certain advance in the 
direction of meeting German and Italian wishes (for instance, by 
hinting at the possibility that some body other than the League 
Council — ])erhap8 the Permanent (k)urt of International Justice — 

* Monsieur 8paak, who also spoke at the session on the 27th May at which 
the representatives of France and Great Britain made their statements, em- 
phasize the fact that the Anglo-French guarantee*, was based on the two 
essential affirmations by the Belj^an Government of their intention to provide 
for the defence of their own frontiers and of their fidelity to the Covenant 
and to the obligations which it entailed. 

* See the Survey for 1936, pp. 264-5. 

* See p. 365, above. 
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might b© entrusted with the task of deciding whether and by whom 
an act of aggression had been committed) the British Government 
apparently did not find that it offered a suitable basis for further 
discussions with Germany and Italy. Its reception in London coin- 
cided with the settlement of the crisis which had arisen in connexion 
with the attack on the German battleship Deutschland by Spanish 
Government aeroplanes,^ but within a few days there was another 
crisis arising out of another naval incident,^ and the atmosphere of 
tension which this created between Prance and Great Britain on the 
one hand and Italy and Germany on the other was obviously highly 
unfavourable to the resumf)tion of negotiations for a Western Pact. 
No more w as heard of the negotiations until the end of July, when it 
w^as announced in the Press that the British Government had recently 
sent a note to the Governments of France, Belgium, Germany and 
Italy in w hich they were believed to have made the suggestion that 
the five ^Locarno’ states should appoint an ex{>ert committee to 
survey the field for negotiations in its technical aspects. In current 
diplomatic usage the appointment of an expert committee was some- 
times adopted as a means of shelving negotiations w^hich appeared to 
be leading nowdiere ; but in this case this result seems to have been 
achieved by tacit agreement without the states concerned being 
ol)liged to go to the trouble of nominating their experts. The explana- 
tion of this fading out of negotiations on the maintenance of w^hich 
the British Government, at any rate, had appeared to set consider- 
able store a few' months earlier was perhaps to be found in the fact 
that Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who was now in control of affairs in 
Downing Street, had come to the conclusion that better results were 
likely to be obtained by a different method of approach — the method 
which was exemplified by his exchange of messages with Signor 
Mussolini at the turn of July and August 1937 and by Lord Halifax’s 
visit to Berlin in the folio wung November 

It remains to record that, l}efor© the end of the year 1937, the 
Belgian Government had completed the establishment of their new 
status of independence by obtaining a guarantee from the German 
Gsweniment. Although the Government in Brussels had not made 
the response which had been hoped for in Berlin to the offer of a 
guarantee which Herr Hitler had made on the 30th January, 1937,^ 
the Fuhrer’s gesture had encouraged a hope in Belgium that it might 
in time be possible to come to terms with Germany from which the 
unacceptable condition of a return to neutrality would be excluded. 

* vol. ii, pp. 312-16. * Op* cU,, pp. 317-19. 

^ Hm* prcMent volume, pp. 336-40, above. * See p. 352, above. 
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In liis speech to the Chamber on the 29th ApriP Monsieur Spaak had 
indeed remarked that the Government were ‘well aware that their 
task would not be really completed until a formula to which Germany 
could subscribe’ had been found ; but during the next three months 
no suitable opportunity for the initiation of an attempt to discover 
such a formula had presented itself. When at the end of July there 
appeared to be no further hope of a reanimation of tlie languishing 
negotiations for a Western Pact, the anxiety of the Belgian Govern- 
ment to come to an understanding with Berlin became sharper, and 
after an informal exploration of the ground formal negotiations were 
opened in mid-September by the presentation of a German draft 
text. In this draft the German Government apj^ear to have reverted 
i>o the proposal which they had made in tlie previous January, but 
their renewed offer to guarantee the neutrality of Belgium was not, 
of course, acceptable in Brussels. The Belgian Government promptly 
gave a practical demonstration of their fidelity to the League of 
Nations by standing for election to a vacant non-permanent seat on 
the Council of the League, and on the 28th September Belgium was 
elected to the seat by the votes of 47 of the 52 states re{)re8ented at 
the Assembly — a result which the Belgian Foreign Minister inter- 
preted as a sign that his country's new policy had won almost uni- 
versal understanding and support. The negotiations with (Terrnany 
were continued during the next fortnight and a formula was ulti- 
mately found to which both sides were pre}>ared to agree. The 
essential passage of the unilateral German declaration which was 
formally communicated to the Belgian Government on the 13th 
October, 1937, ran as follows: 

(1) The German Government have taken official notice of the attitude 
to which the Belgian Government, on their own authority, Ihiv’c given 
expression — namely : 

(a) That they propose to follow, in full exercise of their own sove- 
reignty, a f>oIicy of independence; and 

(b) That they are resolved to defend the frontiers of Bc'lgium against 
every attack and every invasion, with all their fork's, to prevent 
the Belgian territory’s being used for an attack against any other 
country, either as a passage-way for military forces or as a biise 
of operations by land, sea, or air, and to this end to organize the 
defence of Belgium in effective fashion. 

(2) The Gennan Government hold that the inviolability and integrity 
of Belgium are common interests of the Western Powers. They confirm 
their decision that in no circumstances will they impair this inviolability 
and integrity, and that they will at all times reaf)ect Belgian territory, 
except, of course, in the event of Belgium’s taking part in a military 

* See p. 300, above. 
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action directed against Germany in an armed conflict in which Germany 
is involved. 

The German Government, like the British and French Governments, 
are prepared to give support to Belgium in the event of her being sub- 
jected to an attack or an invasion. 

If this declaration is compared with the Anglo-French declaration 
of the 24th April, 1937, it will be seen that there were certain ex- 
tremely important differences between the two guarantees. The 
French and British Governments had renewed their promises to 
assist Belgium in the event of her becoming a victim of aggression 
on the understanding that she would organize her own defence for 
the purpose of re{>elling aggression or invasion and preventing the 
use of her territory as a base of operations or a passage-way 'for 
purposes of aggression’, and that she would remain faithful to her 
obligations under the League Covenant. The German declaration 
omitted to state that it w’as the use of Belgian territory ‘ for purposes 
of aggression ’ which the Belgian Government pledged themselves to 
prevent. On the contrary the German Government stipulated ex- 
|)ressly that their guarantee of Belgium’s inviolability and integrity 
would be invalidated if Belgium were to take part in ‘military action 
directed against Germany ’ ; and the official commentaries which w^ere 
piiblislied together w ith the text of the declaration in both Germany 
and Belgium made it clear that this phrase was intended to cover the 
passage of foreign troops through Belgian territory.^ In tact, the 
Anglo-French and the German declarations were based on contrary 
ex[3ectation8: the first on the expectation that Belgium would fulfil 
her obligations as a member of the League ; the second on the expec- 
tation that she would refuse to give effect to the last sentence of 
])aragraph 3 of Article 1 6 in a case in w hich Germany w as the aggressor. 
As in the previous April, the Belgian Government had not committed 
tlu inselves to any written undertaking that they would fall in with 
the w ishes of their guarantor in the matter of applying Article 16, 
and they had retained their freedom to act as they thought fit if 
( ircumstances should make it necessary for them to choose betw een 
their tw'O guarantees. Whether, in such an event, they would sacri- 
fice thu support of France and Great Britain or the support of Ger- 
maay would no doubt depend on the estimate which the Belgian 
Government of the day were able to make of the respective strength 
of Belgium ’s guarantors. A great apparent preponderance of strength 
on tlie German side might counterbalance the instinctive feeling 

* On the other hand, the action which w'as to lead to the withdrawal of 
the German guarantee was defined as ‘military’ action ; and the participation 
of Belgium in economic sanctions would not come under this description. 
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(which appears to have been widespread among all sections of 
Belgian society) that Great Britain was the natiural guardian of the 
independence of Belgium, and therefore her most reliable guarantor, 
and that it behoved Belgium, for that reason, to take the British side 
in any European conflict. If a choice between guarantors had to be 
made, the issue was likely to be influenced and perhaps decided by 
the political and racial complexion of the Government in office ; a 
Government in which Flemish influence predominated might feel 
greater hesitation than a predominantly Walloon Government in 
throwing in their lot with the side which included France. Thus the 
internal politics of Belgium might one day come to exercise an im- 
portant influence upon the future of Europe. 

All that could be said at the moment was that the German declara- 
tion of the 13th October, 1937, appears to have been received by the 
Belgian public w ith very much less enthusiasm than had been show n 
at the time of the Anglo-French declaration of the 24th April, 1937 ; 
some organs of the Press, in commenting on the declaration, pointedly 
recalled the events of 1914 and threw doubt on the wisdom of placing 
any reliance w^hatever upon the new German pledge. The general 
feeling seems to have been, however, that the declaration was an 
additional and welcome proof that Belgium’s new policy was now 
generally accepted, and that the s|)ecific (though conditional) Ger- 
man undertaking to respect Belgium’s inviolability had considerable 
value, if only because a breach of it w ould win for Belgium the uni- 
versal sympathy and support which she had received in 1914 — and 
which might be of greater practical assistance than they had been on 
that earlier occasion now that Belgium’s own defences were being 
strengthened in order to enable her to withstand the first imj)etus of 
an attack. The German declaration was discussed in the Senate in 
Brussels on the 20th October and in the Chamber on the 21st. 
Monsieur Spaak, in his explanatory statement, laid some stress on the 
Government’s hope that the bilateral arrangement with Germany 
would eventually be superseded by a new general settlement ; and he 
also declared that the arrangement had brought about no change 
whatever in the domain of Belgium’s obligations as a member of the 
League — an interpretation which was the reverse of that which was 
being given to the declaration in Germany, where it was being 
acclaimed as a proof that Belgium had abandoned the League and 
entered the German orbit. In the debates in the Belgian Parliament, 
support for the declaration came from the parties of the Right, in- 
cluding the Flemish Nationalists and the Rexists, while the Socialists 
and other parties of the Left were sharply critical of it. 
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Within a fortnight of the presentation of the German note of the 
13th October the Belgian Government which had accepted it had 
resigned office. The Government’s fall was brought about by attacks 
against Monsieur van Zeeland in connexion with a judicial inquiry 
into the alleged maladministration of the National Bank of Belgium, 
of which the Prime Minister had formerly been Vice-Governor.^ 
Monsieur van Zeeland resigned office on the 25th October in order to 
be free to answer the charges made against him, and his colleagues 
retired with him. It was not until the 24th November that a new 
Government was formed, with Monsieur Janson (a Liberal) as Prime 
Minister and with Monsieur Spaak back in the office of Foreign 
Minister ; but the prolongation of the Cabinet crisis did not lead to the 
postponement of a state visit by King Leopold to England, which had 
been arranged for the 16th-19th November. The King was accom- 
panied this time by Monsieur Spaak, and he and his acting Foreign 
Minister (the van Zeeland Government were continuing to carry on 
the administration ])ending the formation of a new Cabinet) no doubt 
took the opportunity to discuss with their hosts the effect and 
im})lications of the German declaration of the 13th October, as well 
as other current developments in the international situation.^ In his 
public speeches in England, however, the King dealt mainly with the 
relatively uncontroversial subject of the prospects for an improve- 
ment in economic relations. The declaration of policy of the new 
Government which was formed a few days after King Leopold’s 
return to his capital was read in Parliament on the 30th November ; 
and in it Monsieur Janson announced his intention of carrying on his 
predecessor’s policy in domestic and foreign affairs. Belgium would 
continue to follow a policy of independence ; but she would remain 
faithful to the principles of the League Covenant, and would co- 
oi)erate in all constructive efforts for peace. On the 2nd December 
the Chamber passed a vote of confidence in the new Government by 
129 votes to 32, with 4 abstentions — the minority comprising the 
Flemish Nationalist, Rexist, and Communist deputies. At the end 

' The van Zeeland Government’s position had been undermined by an even 
more acute controversy which had arisen in June over an amnesty law. This 
had been introduced by the Government in order to conciliate Flemish 
opinion, and it was strongly opposed by ex-Service men because it provided 
for the restoration of civic rights to men who had l)een found guilty of political 
offences during the War of 1914-18, When this crisis was at its height Mon- 
sieur van Zeeland was absent from the coimtry in pursuit of the mission of 
exploring the possibilities of international economic appeasement with which 
he had been entrusted (see the present volume, pp. 67 seqq., above). 

* King Leopold’s visit to England coincided in date with Lord Halifax’s 
visit to Germany (see the present volume, pp. 336-40, above). 
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of the year 1937, therefore, there did not appear to be any immediate 
prospect of any further change in the Belgian course which might 
bring her into a more intimate relationship with Germany.^ 

(iii) Germany and the Liquidation ot the Versailles Treaty 

When, in March 1936, Germany violated Article 43 of the Versailles 
Treaty by marching troops into the Rhineland without evoking any 
reaction more serious than protests from the other signatories of the 
treaty, 2 it was not difficult to foretell that no effectual measures 
would be taken to prevent her from throwing off, at her own time, 
the few remaining ‘ Versailles shackles ’ upon her freedom. Now that 
Germany’s successful breach of the disarmament clauses of the treaty 
(which had been completed by the re-establishment of conscri])tion 
in March 1935)^ had been followed by her re-occupation of the de- 
militarized zone of the Rhineland, she had in fact achieved — by 
unilateral action as in these two cases, or by agreement as in the case 
of the Reparation provisions'* — her release from nearly all the Ver- 
sailles restrictions upon her liberty within the frontiers drawn by 
the treaty and almost the only shackles which w ere still felt to be 
galling w ere those which had been imposed by Part XII of the treaty 
— the part which dealt with international waterways. 

The regime which had been established by the Versailles Treaty 
for the administration of international w aterways had not, of course, 
constituted for Germany a burden in any way comparable to those 
w^hich had been bound upon her shoulders by the Reparation and 
military clauses of the treaty, but it had, nevertheless, always been 
a cause of resentment ; and by the spring of 1936 many observers, 
even in coimtries which were not altogether sympathetic in their 
attitude towards Germany’s struggle to achieve complete equality of 

^ The unpopularity of Germany with the Belgian public not deereaBed 
by rumours that during Lord Halifax’s interview with Herr Hitler the Fiihrer 
had mentioned the possibility of changes to the advantage of Germany in 
the administration of the Belgian Congo. Speaking in the Senate on the 2nd 
December, Monsieur Spaak said that no demand or request had been received 
for the cession to Germany of part of the Belgian Congo ; and ho declared that 
the integrity of the Congo was a fundamental principle of Belgian policy, and 
that it would be defended by aU the means at the Government’s disposal. 

* See the Survey for 1936, Part III, section (i). 

* See the Survey for 1936, vol. i. Part I, section (vi) (c). 

^ For Germany’s gradual release from her Reparation obligations see the 
Survey for 1924, pp. 340-99; the Survey for 1929, pp. 111-66; the Survey for 
1930, pp. 495-628; the Survey far 1932, pp. 97-116. 

* She had also secured the return of the Saar Territory, but this was the 
result of a plebiscite, for the holding of which the treaty itself had provided 
(see the Survey for 1934, pp. 678-627). 
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rights, would probably have been prepared to admit that in this case 
Germany’s resentment had some justification. Though Part XII 
of the Versailles Treaty had its origin in a reasonable desire to ensure 
the application of the principle that traffic on international rivers 
should be subject to as few restrictions as possible, and though its 
provisions were on the whole well calculated to serve this purpose, in 
the Versailles atmosphere an element of discrimination against 
(formany had found its way into the text. It was the articles relating 
to the Rhine (Arts. 354-62) against which Germany felt that she had 
the strongest grievance ; for the Versailles Treaty had reconstituted the 
C>entral( bmmission,for which the Mannheim Convention of 1868 had 
})rovided,in such a manner that (Germany’s representation was, in her 
view, quite out of proportion to the extent of her interests in the 
river, and she could always be outvoted by France. Germany and 
France were each entitled to have four representatives on the Com- 
mission, but France in addition was given the chairmanship in per- 
]>etuity, and the preponderance of the ‘Allies’ was further ensured 
by the provision that three non-riparian states, Great Britain, Italy 
and Belgium, should, like the smaller riparian states, Switzerland and 
Holland, each have two representatives on the Commission.^ In 
res|)ect of the other international rivers, also, the Germans considered 
that their influence over the administration was unduly diminished 
by the repiesentation upon the International Commissions of non- 
riparian states (including the European Great Powers) as well as of 
the states through whose territory the rivers ran.^ Finally, Articles 

* The question of j)ower on the Rhine ('onmiitsHion was one of thc^ 

}»ointH whieh wore most hotly eon tented during the discussions on international 
rivers at the Peace Conference. Swiss and Dutch representatives took an 
aedive part in the negotiations, and there were good authorities who considered 
that the settlement did provide for a fair representation of the various inter- 
ests concerned. It may be noted, also, that the number of representatives 
which each country had on the Commission did not determine its voting 
power in the last resort, since the decisions reached by the Commission could 
not !>e put into effect without ratification by the Governments. 

* France and Great Britain were represented on the Commissions for the 
Elbe, the Oder and the Danube — the last by virtue of their membership of 
the European Commission of the Danube, which had been established by the 
"l’r€*aty of Paris in 1866 to control the mouth of the river and which continued 
to exist side by side with the International Commission which was responsible 
for t he ardministration of the river from Uim to the point where the competence 
of the European Commission ceased. It was another of Germany’s grievances 
that the Peace Treaty excluded her from membership of the European Com- 
mission. Germany, however, was the only state which had two representatives 
on the International Danube Commission (the French had insisted upon 
allotting separate seats to the two riparian l^ander of the Reich, in the hope 
that the Reich would break up). It^y was represented on the Commissions 
for the Danube and the Elbe, but not on that for the Oder. Other non-riparian 

I B b 
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380-6 of the treaty had laid down a regime for the Kiel Canal 
which had restricted Germany’s right to control the waterway and 
had stipulated that it should be ‘free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations at peace with Germany on terms of 
entire equality’.^ This particular servitude was one against which 
German resentment was likely to grow stronger as t he progress of the 
campaign for the achievement of ‘ Gleichberechtigung ’ revived the 
importance of strategical considerations. 

Successive German Governments had since the Peace Settlement 
made repeated attempts to open negotiations for a modification, in 
Germany's favour, of the regime of international waterways estab- 
lished by the Peace Treaty and by subsequent international instru- 
ments which had been drawn up in accordance with the jjrovisions 
of the treaty but these efforts had met with no success before the 
National Socialists came into power in January 1933. The abolition 
of international control over German waterways had been expressly 
stated to be one of the Nazi aims by the Minister for "JYansport, 
Freiherr von Reubenach, as early as November 1933 ; and it was there- 
fore not surprising that during the week following the military 
reoccupation of the Rhineland on the 7th March, 1936 (by which 
Germany's equality of rights was officially proclaimed to ‘have 
finally been attained’),^ rumours should have been current to the 
effect that the Government in Berlin had denounced, or wore about 
to denounce, Part XII of the Versailles Treaty. These rumours, 
however, were officially contradicted, and for a time it looked as 
though the German Government really did intend, in respect of the 

states represented were Belgium on the Elbe (’onunission and Sweden and 
Denmark on the Oder Commission. 

^ In 1921 the German Government had contested the applicability of this 
article in time of war by preventing the passage through the Canal of a British 
ship, the Winibledmif carrying munitions to Poland; but on the case being 
taken before the Permanent Court of Intc^rnational Justice judgment had been 
given against Germany (see the Survey for 1920-3, pp. 233 4). 

* The treaty itself had made only provisional arrangements for the adminis- 
tration of the international rivers, but the permanent rt'^girne wdiich was 
established subsequently did not modify the arrangements for rej>resentation 
on the various International Commissions or meet any of Germany’s more 
serious objections to the terms of the treaty. The Barcelona Convention and 
Statute on the E^gime of Navigable Waterways of International Concern of 
the 20th April, 1921 ; the definitive Statute of the Danube of the 23rd July, 
1921 ; and the Statute of Navigation of the Ell>e of the 22nd February, 1922, 
have all been dealt with in the Survey for 1925, vol. ii, pp. 155 66. 

• German memorandum of the 7th March, 1936, to the Locarno Powers. 
In his speech of the same day to the Reichstag Herr Hitler also declared: 
‘After three years I believe that I can regard the struggle for German equality 
as concluded to-day.’ 
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regime of international waterways, to live up to the promise which 
Herr Hitler had made on the 21st May, 1935,^ after his unilateral 
denunciation of Part V of the Versailles Treaty, that Germany would 
‘unconditionally respect the articles of the treaty concerning the 
mutual relations of the nations in other respects, including the terri- 
torial provisions and that ‘ those revisions ’ which might ‘ be rendered 
necessary in the course of time ' would ‘ be put into effect only by the 
method of peaceful understanding’. 

At the time of the reoccupation of the Rhineland Germany was 
already engaged in negotiations with France on the subject of the 
Rhine Statute. The Rhine Commission had never been able to 
complete the task, which the Versailles Treaty had laid upon it, of 
revising the Mannheim Convention of 1868 and the Franco-tJerman 
negotiations, which had been opened some time earlier on German 
initiative, had for their object an agreement regarding certain modi> 
lications in the existing administrative arrangements which would be 
acceptable to France and Germany and which those two countries 
might jointly propose to the International Commission as a modm 
vivendi, to be put into force [lending the removal of the obstacles 
which still stood in the way of the conclusion of a comprehensive 
Rhine (/onvention to take the place of the Mannheim Convention. 
By the 7th March, 1936, a Franco-German agreement on the Rhine 
was in sight, and it was to the credit of the French Government that 
they (lid not lireak off the negotiations under the influence of 
(iormany’s treaty violation. By the third week of April the French 
and (Jerinan Governments had agreed upon terms, for submission to 
the Rhine Commission, which abolished the most onerous of the 
discriminatory provisions to which Germany had objected. Thus 
France agreed to abandon the right to the perpetual chairmanship 
of the Commission, which was to l>e held thenceforth by each state 
member of the Commission in turn for one year (Germany, as the 
state which came first in the French alphabetical list of the states 
members, would have been the first to benefit from this provision), 
it was also agreed that in the Commission’s official documents and 
records both the German and the French languages should be used ; 
and although it was arranged that Strasbourg should continue to be 
the seat of the (bmmission for the time being, the possibility that a 
change to a German town might Ije made at a later stage appears to 
have been foreshadowed. Another modification to which the German 

* 8ce tb© Survey for 1935^ vol. i, pp. 169-78. 

* For the in^otiations between 1919 and 1924 see tbe Survey for 1925, 
vol ii, pp. 160 *2. 
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Government attached importance was the abolition of the judicial 
competence which the International Commission had hitherto en- 
joyed, and the provision of a special system of arbitration for the 
settlement of disputes. 

The draft of a modus vive7idi which had been agreed upon between 
France and Germany was laid before the International Commission 
at a meeting which began on the 2l8t April, 193H, and ended on the 
4th May with the formal acceptance of the Franco-German text on 
behalf of all the states members of the Commission excej)! the Nether- 
lands. (The reason for the withholding of a Dutch signature from the 
document was the absence of any provision in the new arrangements 
for extending to Dutch ports a privilege, which was enjoyed by 
Antwerj), of forwarding goods to Strasbourg without payment of the 
French surtaxe d'entrepot.) It was not exj)ected that the Nether- 
lands (Tovernment would press their objection to the })oint of making 
it impossible to put the new arrangement into oj>eration. and it was 
agreed provisionally that the modus vivendi should come into force 
on the 1st January, 1937. 

This agreement of the 4th May, 1936, was warmly welcomed by the 
German Press, and HeiT von Reubenach expressed great satisfaction 
with it in a speech which he delivered before a Shipping ( bngress at 
the end of May. The success of the method of bilateral negotiation 
between Germany and the other state which was princi}>ally inter- 
ested in the r^me of the Rhine had already induced (lennany to 
make a similar approach to (Czechoslovakia on the subject of a 
revision of the Statute of the Elbe. These Czech-German negotia- 
tions were successfully concluded in October 1936, and an agreement 
was prepared for submission to the International Commission of the 
Elbe at its next meeting in the last week of November. During the 
summer of 1936, also, negotiations were on foot for a revision of 
the Statute of the Danube. The position in regard to that river was 
complicated by the existence of two Commissions ; and while (Germany 
was pressing, with British support, for readmission into the European 
Commission which controlled the lower reaches of the river, and the 
Soviet Union was also urging her claim to representation on that 
Commission, Rumania was doing her best to secure the abolition of 
the European Commission (the existence of which imposed special 
restrictions upon her and upon Bulgaria) and the extension of the 
International Commission’s jurisdiction to cover the whole length 
of the river from Ulm to the mouth J In regard to the Danube, there- 

^ In 1926 the Rumanian Government had tak<m their crhc against the 
maintenance of the European Commission to the Permanent Court of In- 
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fore, Germany had perhaps reason to suppose that it would be some 
time before a settlement could be reached that would satisfy her 
claims, while in regard to the Oder, apparently, no formal negotia- 
tions had yet begun. The attitude of Poland, however, who made it 
clear that she was not sj)ecially interested in the maintenance of 
international control over the Oder, and the fact that the bulk of 
( Czechoslovakia’s river-borne traffic was carried down the Elbe and 
not down the Oder,^ made it a])])ear probable that the Versailles 
Treaty regime for that river might before long be aVjolished by 
mutual consent and rey)laced by bilateral arrangements between the 
l iparian states. 

In November 193(3 not only was a revised Statute for the Elbe on 
t he |)oint of com})letion, hut the Netherlands Government were also 
known to he on the point of accepting the Rhine modiui vivendi of the 
41ii May and thus making it possible for the new arrangements to 
ct)me into force on the a])j)ointed date (the adherence of the Nether- 
lands was in fact not ified to the other Governments concerned on the 
very day on which (Jermany denounced the agreement). It will be 
seen that the other (Jovernments concerned had some reason for 
thinking that Herr Hitler was throwing his weight against a door 
which was not only unbarred but half open when he launched his new 
‘Saturday surprise’ upon the world on the 14th November, 1931). 

On that day the (ierman Government denounced the provisions 
of the Versailles Treaty relating to German waterways^ in a note 

tcriuitiunal Justice, but jud^^ment had been ^(iven against them. In 1929 
(heir demands had be<*n partially met by a decision of the League of Nations 
(’omniittee for rominunications and Transit giving Rumania police jurisdic- 
tion over the shore i>f the river and prohibiting other Powers from miiintaining 
patrol boats in Rumanian waters ; but the other Powers concerned continued 
to feel that it would be unsafe to entrust to one state alone — however compe- 
tent its river engineers might be — the difficult task of keeping the Danube 
estuary open to traffic ; and Rumanian opinion continued to be extremely 
n^sentful against what it considered t() be an unjustified discrimination. In 
July 1936 the Rumanian (lovernment launched a new attack upon the Euro- 
pean Commission in the form of a statement by the Foreign Minister, Monsieur 
rituleiicii, which was given wide publicity in the international Press ; and this 
step seems to have betm followed by a formal demand to the Powers for the 
abolition of the European (Commission. 

‘ See also below, p. 376 n, 

* The German Government did not state explicitly which portions of Part 
XII of the treaty they intended to denounce; but from the terms of the note 
it appeared that the chapters affeeded were C^hapter HI of Section II (clauses 
relating to the Elbe, the ()der, the Niemen, and the Danube Articles 331-63) ; 
Chapter IV of Section II (clauses relating to the Rhine and the Moselle -- 
Articles 364-62); and Section VI (clauses relating to the Kiel Canal Articles 
389-6). It appeared to be the German Government’s intention to continue 
to observe the provisions of Section I (general provisions regarding freedom 
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which was circulated to each of the other Governments, numbering 
fifteen in all, who were represented on one or more of the Inter- 
national River Commissions. In this note^ the (Jerman Government 
complained that the Versailles Treaty i)rovisions regarding inter- 
national rivers had set up 

a one-sided artificial system which operated to the disadvantage of 
Germany and of the practical requirements of navigation. This system 
sought to impose upon Germany a permanent international su})ervision 
of her waterways transferring German sovereign rights more or less 
(‘ompletely to IntfTiiational Commissions whi(*h were subject to the 
extensive participation of non-riparian states. 

The German Government’s endeavours ‘to replace this intolerable 
arrangement by other agreements’ had, it was claimed, 

been unsuccessful because the other inter€\sted Powers could not bring 
themselves to renounce a system which is fundamentally irreconcilable 
with German sovereign rights. 

The abstention of the Netherlands from adherence to the new 
agreement regarding the Rhine was referred to as having prevented 
the attainment of a ‘ clear situation ’ in regard to that river. In regard 
to the Elbe the German Government declared that it had 

been found impossible to separate the new administration from its 
Versailles basis, and, more especially, to put an end to the situation 
whereby four non-riparian states, with no particular interests in Elbe 
shipping, still claim to be guarantors of the freedom of navigation of 
this river. 

In regard to the Oder, German}^ did ‘not even participate/ in the 
International Commission/'^ and the French secretary had been 

of transit “ Articles 321-6); Chapter I of Section II (freedom of navigation 
Article 327); and Chapter II of Section II (free zones in ports Articles 
328-30); hut presumably they would recognize no obligation to keep all or 
any of these provisions in force if they should consider it in their interest t.o 
abandon them. 

^ The note was published in the Gernuiii Press on the 1 5th November, 1936. 
A translation of the text will bo found in Documents on International Affairs, 
1936, pp. 283-5. 

* III regard to this German grievance, it sliould he noted that the same 
limitation of sovereignty was accepted in the case of each of the rivers 
controlled by International Commissions by at least one of tlie Allied and 
Associated Powers. They agreed to the presence of non -riparian states on 
the Commissions in order to ensure that no single riparian state should be in 
a position to upset the arrangements. 

* This statement was somewhat misleading, for three seats on the Oder 
Commission had been allotted to Prussia by Article 341 of the VersaiUes 
Treaty. The motive for the designation of Prussia instead of the Heich was 
the same as that which governed the allocation to Germany of two seats on 
the Danube Commission (see p. 369 above). 
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appointed without Germany’s concurrence. As for the Danube, 
Germany had for ten years been trying to regain her seat on the 
European Commission, and for the last six months she had ‘persis- 
tently demanded ’, without success, the revision of the administra- 
tion. Finally, the note complained that, 

with regard to the Kaiser Wilhelm [Kiel] Canal, the other Powers con- 
sider themselves bound to maintain the arbitrary limitation of German 
sovereign rights which was imposed on Germany at Versailles. 

The German Government found themselves 

therefore (‘ompelled to declare that, for their part, they no longer recog- 
nize as binding the provisions of the Versailles Treaty which concern 
the German waterways, nor the international acts whicdi depend on 
those provisions. 

They gave notice of the termination, as from the 14th November, 
of the Rhine agreement of the 4th May, 1936, and announced their 
(ItHusion to refrain from signing the proposed convention for the Elbe. 
With this notification, they explained, 

any further Gilman co-operation in the International River Com- 
missions ceases. The powers of the existing German representatives 
cease to exist. 

At the same time it was announced that the German Government 
had drafted }>ro\ isions which were in future to govern navigation on 
the Cferman rivers previously controlled by International (bmmis- 
sions : 

Navigation on waterw^ays situated in German territory is open to the 
ships of all states w ho are at peace w ith the German Reicli. There will 
be no discrimination in the treatment of German and foreign ships ; and 
the same is true of the question of shipping dues. The German Govern- 
ment thereby assume that reciprocal treatment will be granted them 
on the waterw a ys of the other interested countries. The German Govern- 
ment will in addition instruct the Cirerman waterways authorities to 
discuss questions of common interest w ith the existing authorities of 
the other riparian states and to conclude agreements on such points, 
should the occasion arise. 

It w^as by no means clear to the outside world w'hat were the 
motives of the apparently abrupt change of policy which led the 
(ierman f Jovernment to abandon in favour of unilateral denunciation 
the method of securing by negotiation a modification of the treaty 
provisions regarding waterways. There appeared to have been no 
reason why Germany should have signified her readiness to accept 
the new provisions regarding the Rhine and the Elbe if she was not 
perfectly satisfied with them, and it was difficult to imagine what 
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change in the international position could have made the German 
Government suddenly decide that it was necessary for them to rid 
themselves at one blow of restrictions which were already in process 
of revision in order to meet their wishes. One possible explanation 
which suggested itself to foreign observers was that, on closer exami- 
nation of the proposed new Statute for the Elbe, the German Govern- 
ment had come to the conclusion that, if they formally accepted the 
new arrangements and thus agreed to the maintenance, in a modified 
form, of the international regime for that river, they would bo 
renouncing the possibility of acquiring a valuable means of bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon the Czechoslovak Government. If the 
administration of the Elbe from the (V.echoslovakian frontier to the 
North Sea was entirely in their own hands, the (ierman (iovernment 
could threaten to close a channel for trade of which (V.ochoslovakia 
had been making increasing use since the year 1 929, when the (iovern- 
ment in Prague had come to an agreement with the Senate of Ham- 
burg for a 99-year lease of the site for the (Czechoslovak Free Zone for 
which provision had been made in Articles 3(>3 and 3(>4 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty.^ If this interpretation were correct, it might be con- 
jectured that the moment of the German coup had been determined 
by the knowledge that the Dutch Government wei'e about to adhere 
to the Rhine agreement of the 4th May, 1930; for that adherence 
would have deprived Germany of her excuse for denouncing the 
agi-eement herself, and it would have been more difficult to refuse to 
accept the new Elbe Statute when the new Rhine Statute was about 
to come into force. Moreover, if there was any justification for the 
hypothesis that the German Government’s principal object was to 
secure possession of a weapon for possible use against ( V.echoslovakia, 
it might perhaps also be assumed that they were in a mood in which 
the strategical advantages of exercising undisputed control over the 
Grerman stretches of the Rhine and over the Kiel Canal w ould weigh 
heavily w ith them ; but here again it could hardly be supposed that 
the authorities in Berlin had only awakened to the importance of 
these political and strategical considerations between the conclusion 

^ The Versailles Treaty had also given (Jzcvehoslovakia tin* right to a free 
zone at Stettin, hut in this case no arrangements had yet been concluded. 
The Oder would not, of course, he a possible channel for (’zeclioslovakian trade 
if the Elbe were closed, since its lower reaches were also under (banian con- 
trol ; and the Danube, at the best, offered an extremely roundabout route for 
the Czechoslovakian exports and imports which now passed through Hamburg. 
Germany was also in a position, even at this time, to interfere considerably 
with Czechoslovakian traffic by rail, though it was not until March 1938 that 
her seizure of Austria gave her command over (.Czechoslovakia’s principal line 
of communications with the outer world. 
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of their negotiations with Czechoslovakia over the Elbe and the 
middle of November 1936. 

On the whole, the exy)lanation of the German decision which seemed 
to foreign observers to fit the facts best was that it was dictated prin- 
cipally by considerations of internal policy; that the domestic situa- 
tion on the eve of another winter was felt to demand some gesture 
which would reassure the German people that their sacrifices were 
making their country strong enough to impose her will upon other 
nations. It was true that this particular gesture might appear some- 
what feeble in comparison with preceding items in the series of 
demonstrations of the Third Reich’s growing strength ; but if the 
fJerman (»overnment did feel impelled to assert themselves at this 
stage by making a new Ijreach in the Peace Treaty, they had to choose 
between achieving an inconsiderable result which would almost 
certainly be accepted without any great demur by the interested 
states, and attempting to win a more substantial prize at a risk of 
arousing opposition which might go to the length of resistance by 
for(;e of arms. As ])ublic opinion in other countries was not slow to 
realize, when the Government of the Third Reich denounced the 
provisions regarding international waterw^ays, they had come to the 
end of the list of Articles of the I^ace Treaty w hich could be infringed 
without any crossing of the frontiers drawai by the treaty ; and the 
real significance of the coup of November 1936 was that it a})peared 
to increase the probability that Herr Hitler’s pledge of the 21st May, 
1935, to resj)ect the territorial provisions of the Peace Treaty would 
go the way of other j)ledges in a not-far-distant future. 

Despite this underlying uneasiness in regard to the future, the 
(ierman announcement of the 14th November, 1936, was taken with 
great calm by the other countries concerned. It was realized, indeed, 
that if the (ierman Government carried out the undertakings which 
they gave at the end of their note, the material interests of other 
countries which used German waterways would suffer very little if 
at all ; and, as Germany had no doubt calculated, states which had 
previously experienced the much more severe shocks administered 
i>y the denunciation of other parts of the Peace Treaty — the destruc- 
tion of which could not fail to have a pn)found effect upon the inter- 
national situation — w^ere not likely to display any great excitement 
over this relatively trivial breach of the treaty. This fresh illustration 
of Germany’s attitude towards her treaty obligations was naturally 
deplored, but, in view of the proved inefficacy of protests on earlier 
occasions, it seemed doubtful whether any useful purpose would be 
served by addressing formal reproaches to Germany on the subject. 
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Nevertheless, the French Government did inquire of the other 
Governments concerned whether they would take part in a joint 
protest to Berlin,^ but they received remarkably little encouragement 
to proceed on these lines. The attitude of the British {government 
was defined, in studiously moderate language, by Mr. Eden in the 
House of Commons on the 16th November. It was ‘a matter of 
regret’, he said, that ‘the German Government should once again 
have abandoned procedure by negotiation in favour of unilateral 
action’, and these regrets were ‘not due to fear that any im])ortant 
British trading interests had been jeopardized by the German 
Government’s decision, but to the fact that action of this character 
must render more difficult the conduct of international lelations'. 
Italy, the only other Great Power which was a member of the 
International River Commissions, returned, as was to be exj>ected, 
a categorical refusal to the French suggestion for a joint protest; 
and with one exception the smaller states members of the Com- 
missions indicated that they would prefer not to give (iermany 
cause for offence by taking part in a collective demarche. One or 
two of them, however, seem to have expressed a good deal of a])}>re- 
hension in regard to the practical effects of the German act — notably 
Denmark, d propos of the resumption of full German control over 
the Kiel Canal, and Switzerland, apropos of the i)os8ibility of future 
restrictions upon the freedom of navigation on the Rhine which 
she had enjoyed since the signature of the Mannheim Convention 
in 1868.2 

The only Government which professed willingness to take part in 
a collective protest was that of Czechoslovakia ; and this w as not 
surprising, since Czechoslovakian opinion could hardly fail to share 
the suspicion that Germany’s new hammer-stroke had forged a 

^ The first step which Prance had taken was to denounce in her turn the 
modus vivendi of the 4th May, 1936, regarding the Rhine, in order to regain 
her freedom to take such action as iniglit seem necessary. 

* Since the provisions of the Mannheim Convention had been <'onfirmed by 
the Versailles l>eaty, Swiss shipping interests had expended considerable sums 
on the improvement of docks and piers at Basle. From the comments of the 
Swiss Press it appeared that hardly any previous action by (iermany had 
so greatly stimulated anti-German feeling in Switzerland, and Swiss fears that 
(-iermany might use her control of the Rhine in a manner contrary to the 
interests of her small neighbour were not altogether removed by a formal 
assm^ance from the German charge d'affaires that no obstacles w ould be placed 
in the way of Swiss traffic. The Swiss Federal Council, however, took the line 
that as Switzerland was not a signatory of the Versailles Treaty she had no 
juridical grounds for taking part in a joint protest against an infraction of the 
treaty, and that the only course which she could follow w ould be to make the 
best possible terms for herself by bilateral negotiations with Germany. 
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weapon whose point was directed against Prague. At the same time, 
there was no apparent perturbation, much less panic, in Czecho- 
Slovakia when the German denunciation of the Versailles Treaty 
provisions regarding international rivers became known. The calm 
with which the news was received was perhaps partly accounted for 
by the fact that the German Minister in Prague, when he handed in 
his Government’s note of the 14th November, gave Monsieur Krofta 
a fornial assurance that (Jermany intended not only to abide by the 
provisions of the Barcelona (convention of 1921 dealing with traffic 
on international waterways but also to continue to respect the rights 
which (Czechoslovakia enjoyed under the Peace Treaty in respect of 
free zones in (German ])orts. So long as these promises were carried 
out, O.echoslovakia’s interests would not be seriously prejudiced by 
the diHa]){>earance of the Elbe (commission, but the German Govern- 
ment’s record was not such as to inspire much confidence in the value 
of a unilateral guarantee of this kind. 

By the end of November any idea of presenting a joint jjrotest in 
Berlin had been abandoned : but at the beginning of December 
several (Governments — including those of France, (^reat Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland^ and Jugoslavia^ — made individual repre- 
sentations to the (German (Government expressing their regret that 
(Jermany should have chosen to act unilaterally at a time when 
negotiations for a revision of the Peace Treaty regime of the water- 
wa> s were in progress. 

It remains to mention that, according to a report published in the 
French Press, ^ the German Government had before the end of the 
year remilitarized the Rhine, the Danube, the Elbe and the Oder by 
the formation of flotillas of gunboats with bases at Mainz, Friedrichs- 
hafen, Regensbiirg. Magdeburg and Stettin ; and that on the 16th 

^ The Polish reply, after a formal expression of disapproval of the method 
clioHeu by Germany, appears to have concurred in the abolition of the inter- 
national rt^girne of the Oder and to have exj)re88ed a desire to enter into 
negotiations with (Germany at an early date in regard to future arrangements. 

‘‘‘ One effect of the German move seemn to have been to stimulate the desire 
of Jugoslavia as well as of Rumania to get rid of the restrictions upon sove- 
reignt\ which the maintenance of the two Danube (Commissions implied. The 
International Danube Commission as a whole, however, appears to have taken 
the view that the withdrawal of Germany need not affect the continuance 
of its activities in respect of the river from the German frontier to the point 
where its c*ompetenc^^ ceased. The Statute of the Danube laid it down that a 
quorum at meetings of the Commission should be eight, and the withdrawal 
of Germany still left the ("omraission with nine members. 

* See VCRurre, issue of the 27th December, 1936. The report added that 
bases for flotillas had also been established at Marieuburg, Tilsit and 
KdnigHl>erg. 
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January, 1937, the German Naval High Command issued the follow- 
ing regulation : 

Warships and naval craft of foreign Powers may pass through the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal only with authorization to be obtained in good 
time beforehand through diplomatic channels. 

At the end of January 1937 Germanj^'s denunciation of the treaty 
provisions regarding international waterways had a sequel which was 
somewhat unexpected — at any rate by the world outside Germany. 
The announcement of the 14th November, 1936, had been generally 
thought to mark the breaking of the last of the ‘ Vei'sailles shackles' 
upon Germany's liberty of action within her own territory ; but in the 
course of the next few weeks it occurred to the authorities in Berlin 
that, after all, thei’e were one or two links of the chain whicdi had 
bound Germany since the Versailles (inference that had not yet been 
battered into scrap-iron — or re-forged into a weai)on for (Jennan 
use — by blow\s of the Nazi hammer. These last reminders of bondage 
were, it was true, the relics, not of the Peace Treaty itself, but 
of the arrangements which had been made siibsecpiently to take 
the place of the Reparation clauses of the treaty ; but there was no 
doubt that their survival did constitute a restriction upon the exer- 
cise of full sovereignty by the German Government. 

The Dawes Report of the 9th April, 1924,^ which had governed the 
relations between Germany and her Reparation creditors from 1924 
until 1929, had pledged part of the proceeds of the w orking of the 
German railw ays to the service of the Reparation debt, and had stipu- 
lated that the administration of the railways should be taken out of 
the hands of the Government and entrusted to an independent com- 
pany under joint foreign and German control. The Dawes Plan had 
also provided for a reform of the administration of the Reichsbank 
on lines which would make it as indej^endent as possible of the ( Jovern- 
ment, and for the introduction of a foreign element into the Board 
of Administration. These provisions had been considerably moditiod 
by the Young Plan of 1929,^ which had done away with foreign 
influence over the administration of the railways and of the Bank ; 
but even after the Reparation debt had been finally liquidated at the 
Lausanne Conference in June-July 1932,^ the arrangements for the 
administration of the railways and of the Reichsbank as non-()overn- 
mental concerns had remained in force. The railways had continued 
to be managed on commercial lines after the Revolution of January 

‘ See the Survey for 1924, Part II A, section (v). 

* See the Survey for 1929, Part I B, section (ii) ; the Survey for 19.W, Part VI. 
section (iii). ® See the Survey for 1932, pp. l OS -10. 
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1933, and although Government influence over the Reichsbank had 
been restored to some extent by a law of 1933, the Bank still retained 
some vestiges of indejxjndence. 

The termination of these arrangements was announced by Herr 
Hitler in the course of the speech which he delivered before the 
Reichstag in Berlin on the 30th January, 1937. ^ 

Four years ago [declared Herr Hitler], when I was entrusted with the 
(^lancellorship and therewith the leadership of the nation, I took upon 
myself the bitter duty of restoring the honour of a nation which for 
fifteen years had been forced to Jive as a pariah among the other nations 
of the w^orld. The internal order which we created among the German 
people offered the conditions necessary for reorganizing the army and also 
made it possible for me to throw off those shackles which we felt to be 
the deepest disgrace ever branded on a ]:)eople. To-day I shall bring this 
whole matter to a close by making the following few declarations : 

First : the restoration of Germany’s equality of rights w as an event 
that (concerned Germany alone. It was not the occasion of taking any- 
thing from anybody or causing any suffering to anybody. 

Second : I now^ state here that, in accordan(?e wdth the restoration of 
equality of rights, I shall divest the German railways and the Reichs- 
hank of the forms under which they have hitherto functioned and shall 
pla(*e them absolutely under the sovereign control of the (Government 
of the (Jerman Reich. 

Third : I hereby declare that the vsection of the Versailles Treaty which 
deprived our nation of the rights that it shared on an equal footing with 
other nations and degraded it to the level of an inferior people found its 
natural liquidation in virtue of the restoration of equality of status. 

Fourth: Above all I solemnly withdraw^ the German signature from 
that declaration which was extracted under duress from a weak Govern- 
ment, acting against its better judgment — namely, the declaration that 
Germany was responsible for the war. 

If Herr Hitler s formal declaration that ‘Gleichberechtigung’ had 
now at last been achieved did not carry much conviction to foreigners 
w ho had heard or read earlier statements of the same kind from the 
same source, this passage of his speech ap})eared at least to offer no 
fresh grounds for the apprehensions which had been aroused in the 
proce<Bng November regarding Germany's probable future attitude 
towards the sanctity of the territorial provisions of the Peace Treaty. 
So far as the modification of the r6gime of the railways and the 
Reichsbank was concerned, there was little disposition in other 
countries to quarrel with the German Government’s decision to 
abolish arrangements which no longer served the international pur- 
pose for which they had been created. The general tendency, indeed, 
was to agree with Herr Hitler that the re-establishment of Govem- 

^ See also the present volume, pp. 39-1, 42, 352, above. 
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merit control over the railways and the Bank was ‘an event that 
concerned Germany alone’, and to believe that while this change, 
like the solemn denunciation of the ‘War Guilt' clause, might be 
important politically, its practical consequences were likely to be 
negligible. 

On closer examination, however, the change in the administration 
of the railways could be seen to have a practical aspect which might 
be of considerable interest to other countries. So long as the railways 
in any country were managed on commercial lines and the making 
of profits was a consideration of the first importance, there would 
naturally be less tendency to manipulate freight charges in order to 
subsidize industries in which the Government were interested, or to 
build or improve lines whoso value was strategic rather than com- 
mercial, than there would he in cases where the Government had the 
final say in the matter; and the re-establishment of Government 
control over railways (like the abolition of international sujKrvision 
over rivers) might therefore have a good deal of significance in a 
country whose w hole economy was now" being organized in preparation 
for w"ar. In the case of the Reichsbank, also, it w iis of great impor- 
tance from the point of view" of war preparations that the (lO vernment's 
control of finance should l>e undisputed, and by the Law^ for the Re- 
organization of the Reichsbank and the Railways, which was ])asscd 
on the 10th February, 1937, the administration of the Bank was 
placed under the direct j)er8onal authority of the Fiihrer, w ho would 
ai)parently be able to introduce such changes as he thought neces- 
sary into the Bank’s statute. In regard to the railways, the law" 
of the 10th February does not appear to have introduced any im- 
mediate changes in the administration ; the former Director-General 
of the company and his subordinates merely found themselves 
transformed into state officials overnight. 

(iv) Poland and her Neighbours 
By C. A, Macartney 

The Survey for 1936^ described the general principles which 
appeared to govern Colonel Beck’s conduct of Polish foreign j>olicy in 
that year. Poland’s exposed geographical position between Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. lost none of its dangers during 1 937 ; nor, it appeared, 
did any new factor emerge in that year to induce the Polish Foreign 
Minister to swerve from the line which he had adopted. In essence 
this consisted of a strong aversion from any general or indirect com- 

^ Part III, section (iii). 
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mitments, including those arising under the Covenant of the League, 
and a regulation of Poland’s relations with each individual countrj/ 
on strictly bilateral principles — these ranging from marked unfriendli- 
ness towards Czechoslovakia through a curious kind of 'standstill 
agreement’ with Germany and the U.S.S.R. to the cultivation of 
the most cordial relations possible with France and Rumania. 

To be successful, this jiolicy clearly required the most delicate 
manipulation ; for detachment from obligations towards others might 
easily lead to isolation. This was particularly likely in view of the 
fact that each of Poland s two chosen friends, France and Rumania, 
had obligations elsewhere which were not easy to reconcile with 
lV)larKrs attitude. 

Colonel Beck, in a speech which he delivered on the 10th January, 
1938, before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Sejm, emphasized 
the exceptional character of these two alliances. They had been 
originally concluded ‘when the organization of the League was still 
loosely knit', and were neither complementary nor supplementary 
to t he Covenant ' ; they would thus retain t heir value even if the 
League collapsed. But France, in ])articular, had spent the inter- 
vening years ])reci8ely in laborious endeavours to eliminate that very 
* looseness ' which Colonel Beck seemed to regard as so desirable ; 
and both she and Rumania were now entangled in a network of 
alliaiices and commitments towards both general institutions and 
j}articular states which Colonel Beck treated w ith dislike and con- 
tempt. The ultimate problem confronting Poland was therefore 
wiiether she could make herself into a counter-attraction strong 
enough to induce France to throw- over her alliances with the 
IT.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia, and Rumania to retire from the Little 
Entente ; or whether, at least, she could j)ersuade her friends to 
reduce their commitments in other directions to dimensions which 
Poland would not consider incompatible with her own position. 

The year opened auspiciously for Poland, wdth the renewed rap- 
prochejmnt with France, inaugurated in 1936,^ still in the ascendant. 
One of the chief factors which had divided the policies of the two 
countries had been eliminated when France renounced her ambition 
to conclude an Eastern Pact ; for a Pact such as France had desired- 
would have brought little to Poland (the French guarantee she 
already possessed, and she w ould not accept a guarantee from Russia) 
while robbing her agreement of 1934 with Germany of all its value. 
A proof of this renewed cordiality w^as soon given, when, on the 5th 

^ Hec the Sun>ey for 1936, pp. 397-9. 

See the Surv^ for 1935, vol. i, Part I, section (iv). 
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January, 1937, the Polish Sejm passed a Bill authorizing the Finance 
Minister to raise in France^ a loan of 810,000,000 francs, together 
with a credit of 1,250,000,000 francs for purchases in France and for 
the execution and installation of works in Poland. A further sum of 
540,000,000 francs was to be raised by the issue of bonds of the 
Franco-Polish Railway Company. The interest ranged between 5 per 
cent, and 6 per cent., the j>eriod of amortization between fifteen and 
thirty -four years. All these sums were to be devoted to national 
defence, in the shape of purchases of war material or improvements 
in rolling-stock and communications; and the report to the Polish 
Sejm accompanying the Bill stated openly that these measures were 
necessitated by Germany's rearmament. It went on to refer to the 
exchange of notes which had confirmed the continued existence in 
its original form of the Franco-Polish alliance of 1921. All misunder- 
standings between the two friendly nations, it said, had now been 
cleared away. On the threshold of a new epoch, France and Poland 
clasped hands in the knowledge that the only guarantee for the 
security of each lav in the closest understanding and consideration of 
their common interests. The new^ loan attesteil the complete iden- 
tity of their view s. 

On the 1st March a chair for Polish military history was inaugu- 
rated in Paris, and on the 3rd March a Franco-Polish Institute of 
Historical Research w as opened in Warsaw . On the 22nd May, after 
some months of rather w earisome negotiations, a Franco-Polish com- 
mercial treaty was signed, consisting of five ])arts, relating lespec- 
tively to trade and shipping, clearing, quotas, tourist traffic aiul 
the exchange of agricultural produce. Although this agreement did 
not wholly solve the problems arising out of Poland’s indebtedness 
to France, it made a beginning in allowing Poland an active balance 
of exports (in the ratio of five to four), and its conclusion w as hailed 
with much satisfaction. 

The cordiality between the tw^o countries was well maintained 
throughout the year, and Monsieur Delbos’s visit to Warsaw^ in early 
December^ was marked by scenes of genuine enthusiasm, the moie 
so as the French visitor had not included Moscow in his itinerary, 
and as he presented Poland with one or two valuable concessions : a 
promise that Poland should be kept fully informed of any new nego- 
tiations for a ‘Locarno’ on Germany’s western frontier, a prospect 
of some arrangement to secure an outlet in Madagascar for a fraction 

^ The French Chamber had already at the end of December 1930 passed a 
Bill empowering the Government to guarantee the loan. 

’ See also p. 341, above. 
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of Poland’s surplus population, and an assurance that France appre- 
ciated Poland’s policy towards Germany. On his departure Monsieur 
Delbos told the Press that he left Warsaw with the deep conviction 
that the Franco-Polish alliance was indissoluble, and that this was 
a growing element of stability an<l strength in the work of European 
pacification. 

These exchanges might, however, have been more cordial still had 
the two partners been engaged less often during the previous months 
in thwarting one another’s wishes. A hint of their disagreements 
a{)j>eared even in the toasts exchanged on Monsieur Delbos’s visit, when 
the French statesman spoke of 'seeking universal appeasement and 
serving the cause of peace through the League’, while Colonel Beck 
emj)ha8ized the bilateral’ nature of Franco-Polish co-oi>eration.^ 
Similarly, when Colonel Beck had passed through Paris, three months 
back, on his way to the League Assembly, the official communiqud 
had stated that agi*eement between the Polish traveller and his 
French hosts had been reached on 'the majority of questions’. 

France had been unable to modify Colonel Beck’s attitude towards 
the League of NatioiLs, Already at the League Assembly the Polish 
delegates were at pains to emphasize the danger of any undue exten- 
sion of commitments, and their country's objection to being involved 
in any policy which she had not discussed and 8|>ecifieally approved. 
Monsieur Komarnicki queried the Assembly's right to take action 
in the Far Eastern disj)ute under Article 3 of the Covenant ; opposed 
the l.ieague’s intervention in the Spanish conflict ; and abstained 
from voting on the resolution on the Nyon Agreement^ on the ground 
that ‘the Polish (Jovernrnent cannot undertake responsibility for 
other states’. This was only a beginning: on the 15th December, 
in sequel to Italy’s withdrawal from the League, the Polish Govern- 
ment issued a coinmufiiqm to the effect that ‘if the Geneva institution 
showed a tendency to engage in a battle of ideologies ' Poland ‘ would 
have to consider whether this was not in conflict with the bases of 
her foreign policy and ‘ be forced to regulate her future relations 
with the League of Nations in accordance with the results of this 
examination*. And on the 10th January, 1938, Colonel Beck, in his 
s|>eech on foreign }K)licy, used stronger language still. He maintained 
that the I^eague had proved, in the light of experience, not to be 
strong enough to enforce the principles of the Covenant ; yet its sup- 
porters endeavoured to impose more and more difficult tasks on it. 
He regarded as ‘illusory the possibility of maintaining a state of 
affairs in which the statute and regulations of an institution set up 
" See also p. 341, above. * See vol. ii, pp. 354-5. 
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to act as a system embracing all the nations of the world would, in 
the long run, be applied only by some of them to themselves and to 
others’. Never universal, the League was not now even European. 
It was in danger of * degenerating into a doctrinal confederation’, 
Poland would not take any initiative whicii might dee|)en the crisis, 
‘ but we must know what we are responsible for, by what obligations 
we are bound, and according to what ])rinciples the decisions of the 
international institution are taken 

As he then went on to argue the inde})endent value and validity 
of Poland’s treaties with France and Rumania, and her non-aggres* 
sion agreements with Germany and the U.S.S.R., this speech could 
hardly be interpreted as support, in the sense desiml by France, of 
the collective system, and it was natural that it should have caused 
considerable annoyance in France. Equally, the ref)eated efforts 
made by France during the year 1937 to ]>er8ua<ie I^oland to alter her 
attitude towards Czechoslovakia proved unavailing. The anti-(’zech 
campaign was not pursued so virulently as in earlier years (except for 
a sudden and violent I'esurgence over a book which was })ublished in 
January by the Czechoslovak Minister in Bucarest ) } but no real 
reconciliation was attempted. 

On the other hand, it was France that proved the stronger in the 
tug of war over Rumania, which is described elsewhere.^ During the 
first half of the year Poland lavished even warmer attentions on 
Rumania than on France. The sudden relaxation of these efforts, 
after their culminating point in June, was notoriously due in large 
part to French pressure, applied both in }\jland and in Kumania. 
Poland evidently still cherished the belief that the best lH>])e for 
peace in Eastern Euro}:)e lay in a reconstruction, in modernized 
form, of the old ‘cordon sanitaire ’ of 1921, but she was now' f»l)liged to 
recognize that the bilateral system had its limitations. 

A description of Poland’s relations with the Baltic states must be 
left for a later volume of the Survey, since it was only in 1938 that the 
resistance of Lithuania was broken down sufficiently to allow the in- 
auguration of a more active policy in which Latvia and Estonia, who 
were by no means unsympathetic towards Poland’s attitude, wcmld 
be free to join. Similarly, the Scandinavian states, Sweden in parti- 
cular, showed a considerable sympathy with Poland’s policy, and the 
visit to Poland paid by the Swedish Foreign Minister in the summer 
of 1937 was not only marked by great cordiality but appeared to offer 
an opportunity for a certain agreement on general principles. 

As regarded her two big neighbours, Poland’s ‘standstill’ agree- 
* See below, p. 496. * See below, pp. 410-12. 
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ments worked fairly well during the year. Her relations with the 
U.S.S.R. were consistently uncordial, but were correct. The Press of 
each country made many unfriendly references to the social system of 
the other, and the U.S.S.R. was obviously displeased both by Poland’s 
courtship of Rumania and by the promotion, announced on the 
1st October, of the Polish and Japanese Legations in Tokyo and 
Warsaw respectively to the rank of Embassies. But only one ‘inci- 
dent' worthy of mention occurred, when alleged damage by Polish 
frontier officials to Russian railway stock on the 29th November 
(denied by Poland) led to an acrimonious exchange of notes. 

Poland’s relations with Germany require more detailed descrip- 
tion. The Polish-German agreement of January 1934 had pledged 
the two countries to mutual respect and to what was known in diplo- 
macy as ‘friendly relations’ ; and although the friction between the 
two peoples had shown little sign of abating, both Governments 
found the official friendshij) worth preserving. Cblonel Beck, in a 
sjjeech to the Foreign Affairs (Committee of the Sejm on the 18th 
December, 1930, admitted the existence of a certain ‘nervousness* 
in the Press and public opinion on both sides of the frontier, but 
maintained his conviction that the courageous decision to establish 
friendly relations had proved its worth. ‘Nerves are nerves, but a 
decision remains a decision.’ Herr Hitler responded with equal polite- 
ness in his speech of the 39th January, 1937. A number of official 
visits were paid with due courtesy — notably when (Jeneral Goring 
arrived in Poland on the Pith February as the guest of the President 
ill order to shoot lynxes, being himself preserved from the role of 
quarry by what was said to be an unprecedented posse of police. 
An ‘Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur deutsch-polnische Beziehungen’ was 
founded in Berlin in May, and a German-Polish Society in Warsaw 
in June. There were exchanges of visits between Polish Boy Scouts 
and members of the Hitler jugend, and between German and Polish 
Members of Parliament. 

In the economic field, a satisfactory agreement was reached at the 
beginning of January over the vexed question of the payments to be 
made by (Germany for transit over the Corridor.^ Poland agi-eed to 
receive a sum amounting to less than 3,000,000 zloty monthly instead 
of 3,500,000, and to take half of this sum in the form of goods, while 
Germany was to transfer the remainder instead of keeping it in a 
blocked account. The commercial treaty, due to expire on the 1st 
March, 1937, was, after long and difficult negotiations, prolonged on 
the 13th February for a further two years, the export quota for each 

* See the Survey for 1935, vol. i, pp. 208-9; the Survey for 1936, pp. 396-7. 
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country remaining at 176,000,000 zloty while certain improvements 
and facilities w^re introduced in points of detail. In fact, commercial 
exchanges increased, for the quotas had not been fully utilized in 
previous years. A further railway agreement, embodying improved 
transit facilities across the Corridor, was signed on the 5th October. 

Finally, the declaration of the 5th November, described below, re- 
affirmed the two countries’ will to peace, and even indicated a resolve 
to make a fresli start and to turn their friendship into something 
more substantial than it had been hitherto. 

Nevertheless, if the outward expression of Polish -German relations 
had remained unchanged, the foundations on which they were built 
had been modified considerably. For the agreement of 1934 had 
been essentially an armistice, not a peace. The front line between 
the two armies had remained stationary since its conclusion ; but 
the heart of the whole Polish-German problem lay in the fact that 
each combatant possessed outposts and advance jackets far within 
the enemy lines. The j^osition of the German advance }>OHts, in i)ar- 
ticular, would be of immense importance to both parties if at any 
time in the future the relations of the two countries were to revert 
to the pre-1934 position, and Germany were to begin a new^ campaign 
for the revision of her Polish frontiers. Each side had used the 
respite on its own front to consolidate its position by eliminating 
these outposts: Poland in the Corridor and in Polish Upper Silesia, 
Germany in German Upper Silesia and Danzig. And although to 
each this consolidation of its own line was the supreme objective, 
neither could remain unmoved by the cries of distress as each of its 
own abandoned pickets was in turn ‘mopi)ed up’. 

The end of 1936 found the Germans in Poland already comj)laining 
of increased pressure and encroaching poverty. In 1937 they lost 
further ground still under a series of measures headed by the Agrarian 
Reform Bill — an enactment which, although it w^as an economic and 
social necessity and was being aj>plied successively throughout the 
country, fell particularly heavily on the western provinces, where 
the Germans were the chief landowning class. Lists were published 
in February 1937 of the estates to which it was proposed to apply 
agrarian reform during the year. Thirty-six estates, covering 10,951 
hectares, were affected in the province of Poznan ; of these, thirty-one 
estates, covering 13,336 hectares, were German-owned. In Pomorze, 
forty -four estates with 11,270 hectares were affected; twenty-seven 
of the estates and 7,786 hectares were German-owned. For 1938 
the detailed lists were not published, but the total areas affected 
* The share of this allotted to Danzig was 27,000,000 zloty. 
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were still larger: 25,000 hectares in Pozndn, 14,000 in Pomorze. The 
remodelling of the provincial frontiers decreed on the 12th March 
(to come into force on the Ist April, 1938) was hailed by the Germans 
as another blow ; although as the percentage of Germans was, indeed, 
only slightly reduced (from 9 per cent, to 8 j)er cent.) in Poznan, 
which lost its northernmost districts but was enlarged eastward, 
while in Pomorze, which expanded both south and east, it would 
actually rise from 10 per cent, to 10-5 per cent., the grounds for this 
view were not altogether obvious. Both provinces, however, now 
included poverty-stricken and over-populated districts, and the x>er- 
centage of Jews in both had been raised considerably. 

Another measure which aroused the greatest concern was the re- 
organization of the Lutheran Church. More than half of the members 
of this tliurch were (iermans, while nearly all the Gormans of the 
former Austrian Silesia and (Antral and Eastern Poland belonged to 
it. The Germans thus regarded it as an important 'national’ and 
cultural institution ]>eculiarly their own. On the 27th November and 
the 31st December, 1936, two new laws were issued which l)etween 
them constituted a new statute for the (Church and a definition of its 
relations with the state. The election of the Bishop and of the 8ynod 
was now placed in the hands of a Consistory, one member of which 
was appointed by the Government, while the others were confirmed 
in their offices by the Government. The Voivode had the right of 
\^eto over the appointment of pastors and could ask the Consistory 
to remove any pastor engaging in activities harmful to the Republic 
and the official language of the Church was to be Polish. The landed 
prof)erty of the (Church, above a certain limit, became available for 
use in measures of agrarian reform. 

The first elections held under the new statute were for the ‘ Senio- 
ratsvertreter These took place on the 28th February, and resulted 
in large Gorman majorities in most districts. When, however, the 
next stage — the election of the General Synod — was reached in April, 
Monsieur Biirsche, the General Superintendent, an enthusiastic Pole, 
was already able to use his powers to quash a number of elections 
and to secure the appointment of Poles. Thus, when the General 
Synod met on the 22nd June to elect the Synodal Committee and 
the (bnsistory, the four dioceses with the largest German majorities 
were unrepresented. The remaining German representatives left the 
Synod, which then elected four Polish Consistorial Councillors, leav 
ing only two places for the Germans ; and on the 3rd July Monsieur 

^ This provision corresponded with a similar clause in Poland’s concordat 
with the Holy See. 
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Bursche was elected Bishop, with a Polish Vioe-Presidont of the 
Consistory. This ‘ Polonization ’ of what they had regarded as ‘their’ 
Church was felt by all the Germans as a bitter blow. 

A number of minor incidents kept the discontent smouldering. 
Although many German school-children were already without in- 
struction in their mother-tongue,' further schools w ere closed, and the 
o{)ening of new^ ones forbidden. The most important (German news- 
paper of Central Poland, the Freie Pmw of Lodz, w as susj)ended in 
June; and, shortly after, the Deutscher Lehrerverband and the 
(Tauverband der deutschen Turnvereine Mittelpolens were dissolved. 
There were two large trials: on the 4th June twenty-six young 
Germans received sentences ranging from one year downwards for 
conspiracy ; and on the oth July twenty-two more — some of them 
extremel}" young and many of them girls — were condemned to 
sentences ranging from three years to five months on a similar 
charge. They had organized a camp on the lines of the (German 
Arbeitsdienst, and while the (lerman IVess admitted that they had 
been ‘schooling themselves in the Nazi Weltanschauung', and they 
had undoubtedly celebrated the Fiihrer's birthday with enthusiasm, 
they strongly denied any treasonable activities. The sentences were 
deeply resented in Germany, while Poland was no less indignant at 
the conduct of w^hich these young people were alleged to have been 
guilty. The measures were enacted to the accompaniment of a run- 
ning fire of agitation from the Polish ‘Western Union*, the great 
national and patriotic association of the Poles of the West which, 
although nominally unofficial, enjoyed the sympathy and support of 
the highest Polish official circles. In March the body organized a 
propaganda week in Upper Silesia for the purpose of strengthening 
the position of the Polish merchants and artisans ; the form w hich 
this took amounted to an invitation to the public to boycott German 
firms and workmen. In April a ‘Pomerellian Week' w^as held in 
Grudziaz (Graudenz), and here the Western Union touched on inter- 
national politics. Besides most unfriendly manifestations towards 
the local German population, resolutions were adopted referring to 
the ‘watch on the Vistula’ and to the Union’s determination to work 
for the unification in Poland of all ‘ Polish lands not yet liberated 
This evoked a protest from Berlin, which was received in a not very 
chastened spirit. At the end of April the Union was warning 

^ In March it was stated in the Senate at Warsaw, and not denied, that of 
33,900 German children of school age in the provinces of Pozndn and Pomorze, 
12,800 had to attend purely Polish schools and another r),(K)0 schools in 
which there was not sufficient instruction in German. (See tlie Fra/nkfurter 
Zeitung, 12th March, 1937.) 
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parents against entering their children for German schools in Upper 
Silesia. The maintenance of these schools was in any case becoming 
increasingly difficult. In June three private German gymnasia in 
Upi^>er Silesia were closed owing to a lack of pupils, which made 
their maintenance impracticably exj^ensive. According to the 
(Jermans, the shortage of pupils was due to the unreasonably high 
standard required for entrance by the examiners, all of whom were 
Poles. 

The situation in Upi^r Silesia was in many respects more acute than 
that in Poznan or Poniorze, for here the groat question of indus- 
trial employment came into the picture. It was a universal German 
complaint that to be a German here was almost equivalent to being 
unemployed. The long depression through which Upper Silesian 
industry had passed had in any case resulted in unemployment on 
a shocking scale ; but even when conditions improved, as they did in 
1036, it was chiefly l^oles who benefited thereby. It was calculated 
that on the Ist March, 1937, of the 29,954 members of the Deutscher 
Volksbund, 13,512 were unemployed men and 1,994 were wives of 
unemployed men. Only 6,01 1 were in independent positions or fixed 
emf)loyment. The national proportion may not have been so un- 
favourable as was alleged from the German side, but the situation 
was clearly very grievous. The Poles themselves calculated in July 
that the proportion of (Jerman capital in Upj)er Silesian industry 
had sunk since 1922 from 100 to 40 per cent. ; that the number of 
Polish higher employees in industry had risen from 0 to 10 per cent. ; 
that 96 j>er cent, of the artisans’ businesses belonged to Poles and 
that 69 })er cent, of the merchants were Poles. 30,000 Poles were 
employed in the administration.^ 

Some of these changes had been effected by agreement with, or 
even through the instnimentality of, the Germans. Thus the rise 
m the proportion of the Polish employees was due largely to the 
emigration of the German element, of whom some 100,000 had left 
Silesia immediately after the partition. The fall in the proportion 
of German capital, which had still in 1933 been estimated at 52 
|W cent., was due largely to the acquisition, by Polish interests, 
of the ‘ Interessengemeinschaft ’ mining and smelting group, the 
Huta Pokoju (Friedenshiitte) iron works (one of the largest in 
Europe) and a portion of the Pless estates. This transaction was a 
nonnal one, at an agreed price, between the Polish creditors and the 
Polish Treasury on the one hand and the German group on the 

' Gazeia PoUka^ 1 5th July, 1937. Other sources estimated the proportion of 
German capital as low as 28 per cent, in 1938* 
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other. But even such cases were lamented in (Jerman circles as 
‘nationar losses, while in other instances the retrogression of the 
German element was ascribed to overwhelming pressure exercised 
in spite of the protection afforded by the Upper Silesian convention. 
It was therefore natural that the Germans should await with the 
greatest anxiety the advent of the 15th July, 1937, w hen the Conven- 
tion was due to expire. It wuh no secret that Germany had wished 
that this convention should be renew^ed, w ithout the name of league 
control, but otherwise intact. She w^as particularly anxious to obtain 
some safeguard for the optants, whose expulsion had been jirevented, 
years previously, by the League, but whose position had never been 
definitively regulated. Poland steadily refused to consider these 
German wishes. Indeed, a speech made in January by Monsieur 
Grazyiiski in the Silesian Sejm, when he remarked that it w^ould 
soon be possible to extend the range of the agrarian reform, showed 
that Poland w as w aiting anxiously for the moment w hen her hands 
would be freed. In Germany Gauleiter Wagner promised the Poles 
of German Upper Silesia immunity from assimilation and economic 
oppression, but he threatened the strongest measures against an,\^ 
irredentism and intimated clearly that the fate of the Poles of 
Germany would depend largely upon that of the Germans in Poland. 

On certain technical points agreement was reached. After con- 
versations in Cologne {28th April-lbth May) and Warsaw (10th -12th 
and 30th May onwards) an agreement was signed (2nd June) regu- 
lating transit traffic. Certain of the smaller crossing points were 
closed, but the main lines remained oj^n. Agreement was also 
reached on customs formalities, control of passports, and the ie])lace- 
ment of the sjecial railw ay tariffs previously in force. But no general 
agreement w^as concluded, and the convention expired on the 15th 
July with the bulk of its provisions not replaced. In a final sitting 
of the Commission hearty tributes were paid to Monsieur Calonder, 
and these were echoed in the German Press, combined, however, 
with a particularly graceless depreciation of the organization from 
which Monsieur Calonder had derived his authority, and in the name 
of which he had exercised it. The Minorities Office was then closed. 

The 'Polish Political Information’ issued a communiquf^. assuring 
the Germans that Poland’s legislation, and, above all, her Constitu- 
tion, offered them sufficient guarantee that their rights would not 
be infringed. On the next day, however, the Silesian Sejm assembled 
in Katowice to adapt the legislation to the new situation . The Marshal 
of the Sejm in his opening speech welcomed the expiration of the con- 
vention which ‘had given a part of the minority repeated occasion 
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to adopt a disloyal attitude to its own state’. The Sejm then rapidly 
extended to Upper Silesia the validity of the laws on the classification 
of land — an evident preliminary to the application of land reform — 
and on the use of official languages already in force in the rest of West 
Poland ; these allowed the authorities to use German in their dealings 
with the public only with 8i)ecial permission from the Voivode.^ 

A third law, which ])a8Bed through all its three readings in 55 
seconds, declared all the Protestants in Upper Silesia (the majority 
of whom wore (iermans) to be members of the United Evangelical 
(’hurch, which, pending the issue of a definitive statute, was placed 
under a provisional regime somewhat similar to that recently enacted 
for the Lutheran t'hurch of Poland, the head and patron of the 
(hurch l>eing the Voivode of Upj)er Silesia.^ Finally, the Polish 
social insurance system was extended to Upj^er Silesia. 

On the 23rd July the Sejm in Warsaw enacted the measures which 
exceeded the comjx^tence of the Silesian Sejm: a law extending to 
Silesia the right of the CJovernment to take over ])ro[>erty in settle- 
ment of arrears of taxation ; another breaking the entail on the Pless 
estates (the effect of the two ineasures being to enable the state to 
take over a ]>ortion of the Pless estates in settlement of its outstand- 
ing claims) ; and further laws extending to Silesia the provisions 
regulating the use of languages in the law' courts, and the Agrarian 
Reform. The rapporteur on the last-named measure announced that 
the reform would begin at once, and on a large scale. 40,000 hectares 
w ould be affected, 30,000 of which were, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing national and social conditions, German-owned. On the 30th 

’ The Warsaw Hejrn had already adopted a law regulating the language 
question in courts of law. The Polish Deputies from Upper Silesia had ab- 
stained from voting, on the ground that the provisions were much too lenient. 

* To the protects of the Germans the Polish authorities replied that they 
were only restoring the previous legal situation, since, before the partition of 
Silesia, the King of Prussia had been head of the Lutheran Church. The 
autonomy enjoyed by the Church for the past fifteen years had been intro- 
duced with the special object of excluding Polish influence. Incidentally, it 
w’as claimed on the Polish side that a large proportion of the members of the 
(.hurch were not Germans, but Poles who had been more or lee« artificially 
Germanized and were now anxious to revert to their true national affiliations. 
The Germans replied that the King of Prussia had enjoyed his position, not 
as head of the state but as ‘Episcopus Suminus’ of the United Church, of 
which he was himself a member. The position was very different when he 
was replaced by a man who was a Pole and a Catholic. 

The controversy over the provisional statute lasted throughout the year, in 
the course of which the Voivode appointed a Polish lawyer to be head of the 
Provisional Council and replaced several German pastors (who, not being 
Polish citizens, had to leave the country) by Poles. It was only in December 
that an agreement was reached to set up a Council composed equally of Poles 
and Germans, with a German chairman, to prepare a definitive statute. 
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August the Silesian Sejm extended to Silesia the Polish law on private 
education, wdth the modification that the authorities were authorized 
to refuse permission for a school to be opened if it was not required 
by the general public or by the economic situation of the district, and 
in particular, if the existing ])ublic schools provided adequate educa- 
tional facilities ; further, no pupil was to attend an elementary school 
at a distance of more than three kilometres from his home. 

No time was lost in putting these laws into execution. A Pro- 
visional Council was appointed for the Church, with a Polish majority. 
Further German schools were closed, and further dismissals occurred 
in industry. All the remaining optants, 1,690 in number (the 
majority had already left the countr}’^ in the summer), were served 
with notices to leave by the 1st November. 

Most of these measures were justified in the l\)li8h Press as repri- 
sals for ill-treatment of the Poles in the Reich — an allegation 8hari)ly 
denied by Germany. The charges and counter-charges made in this 
question, in a controversy w hich went on intermittently throughout 
the year, contradicted one another so flatly as to make the dispute 
almost meaningless to those who failed to realize that Poland and 
Germany were talking about two different things. By The Polish 
minority in Germany’, the Reich understood broadly that population 
of pure Polish stock which lived adjacent to the frontier. Poland 
included in the term not only the Masurians and similar populations 
of Eastern Prussia, who spoke Slav dialects but had voted after the 
War to remain with Germany, but also that great mass of humble 
embodiments of a fabulously high Polish birth-rate who during a 
century of German rule had flocked westward to work on German 
estates and to man the expanding industries of (iermany as far 
afield as the Rhineland and the Ruhr. These had been rather in the 
position of overseas immigrants than in that of a minority in the 
sense in which the German minority in Poland was a minority ; in 
most cases the second generation had lost all save a scrap or two of 
the Polish language, and all active national feeling. Poland claimed 
all of these for Poles, and, on that basis, calculated the numbers of 
her minority in Germany as high as 1,500,000. Germany replied that, 
even on the linguistic basis on which her census w^as taken, the 
number could be put no higher than 721,000 (1925 census) ; national- 
ist opinion put the number of true Poles at under, rather than over, 
100,000,^ and of nationally conscious Poles at 40,000-50,000.^ 

Evidently, very different conclusions could be reached as to how 

^ Berliner Tageblatt, 1 2th August, 1937. 

® Volkischer Beobachter, 20th August, 1937. 
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favourable was the treatment meted out to the Polish minority, ac- 
cording to which view was taken of the real extent and wishes of this 
vast mass of quarter, half or three-quarters Germanized 'Polentum’. 
Thus in May 1937 a Polish source indignantly compared the 579 
primary schools, 21 purely German and three mixed secondary 
schools, six training colleges, 96 newspapers and 787 co-operatives 
of the German minority in Poland, whose numbers it estimated at 
900,000, W4th the one secondary school, 65 primary schools, 35 kinder- 
gartens and 15 Polish classes, 17 new^spapers and 37 co-operatives of 
the ‘1,200,000’ Poles in (ilermany — to which the German reply was 
that even those 65 schools owed their existence to the great liberality 
of the (Jerman law, which required only a minimum of seven pupils 
for the opening of a j)ublic elementary school. Had the l^)lish law, 
which set the figure at forty, been applied, the schools would have 
numbered only ten. The total circulation of the Polish paj)er8 was 
only 10,000 (another figure gave 6,000), showing that the population 
did not want to buy them. They were free to organize nationally in 
their ‘ Polenbund’, but only 30,500 had joined it, while only 15,000 
of them subscribed to its organ ; they w^ere also free to organize econo- 
mically, but only 4,806 had taken advantage of the oj)portunity. 
As for the Polish secondary school in Beuthen, it had been a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to find pupils to fill it. This accusation and 
this reply w^ere typical of many. From the Polish side, the allegations 
were numerous and circumstantial. It w as admitted that if a Pole 
insisted on descxibing himself as such, he w as allowed to do so. If he 
did, however, he had to suffer many disabilities. He did not enjoy 
either active or passive franchise, either in local or in municipal elec- 
tions, or in the elections to economic and professional corporations. 
Ho was practically debarred from certain professions, such as journal- 
ism, and could not acquire land, ay)art from hereditary homesteads. 
It was even said that Polish students, like Jews, were served with 
sfKJcial identity cards placing them at a disadvantage compared with 
their German fellow students. Moreover, the use of Polish in dealings 
with the authorities, though permitted by law, was in practice 
excluded. Further, if these accusations were to be believed, the 
policy of assimilation which had been practised so aasiduously before 
the War had not been abandoned. Parents wishing to send their 
children to Polish schools encountered official obstruction and even 
intimidation. They were refused financial help, and did not benefit 
by the ‘ Winterhilfe’ and similar institutions, Poles were not legally 
ol)liged to join such organizations as the Labour Front, but unless 
they joined they could. not obtain work. Similarly, boys were not 
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forced to join the Hitlerjugend, but could not find employment as 
apprentices if they held aloof. Poles proclaiming themselves to be 
such were often dismissed by their employers and could not find 
fresh employment, at any rate in the districts in whicli the Frontier 
Defence Laws applied. Polish banks, co-operatives and shops were 
boycotted by the Bund Deutscher Osten and by the local organs of 
the Nazi Party, and were subjected by the authorities to hampering 
restrictions. Polish place-names were Germanized. In some cases, 
actual violence was alleged. 

Practically all of these accusations were, as has been noted, denied, 
and it seems probable that in many cases they were exaggerated or 
unfounded. But the tone of the tJerman Press itself, and the s}>eeches 
of the nationalist leaders, particularly in the districts near the Polish 
frontier, afforded ample evidence that, among large circles in (Ger- 
many, the detennination to keep the I^olish minority movement 
within the narrowest limits, and to sap its strength in every possible 
way, was not less vigorous than the corresponding anti-(Jerman 
movement in Poland. It was therefore credible that a proportion 
of the Polish complaints were well founded. 

In any case the j)Osition was clearly most detrimental, not only to 
the minorities themselves, but also to the good relations between 
Germany and Poland. Thus, as soon as it became clear that she could 
not obtain a prolongation of the Geneva Convention, Germany set 
about obtaining a substitute. Poland was, it ap})ear8, i)re])ared to 
agree to this, but only on certain conditions: it must l>e reci))rocal, 
and it must admit the complete sovereignty of t he state. Negotia- 
tions on this basis were reported to have reached a conclusion by 
the beginning of September, when the publication of the new agree- 
ment was expected. It was delayed owing to the indignation aroused 
in Poland by the publication, in a newsi)aiier of the Reich, of a 
particularly gratuitous insult to the venerated Polish \'irgin of 
Czestochowa, and by a fresh Polish campaign of protest against the 
treatment of Poles in Danzig. It was issued at last on the 5th 
November, 1937, in the form of a Declaration,^ as follows: 

The German Government and the Polish Government have taken the 
occasion to make the situation of the German minority in Poland and 
of the Polish minority in Germany the subject of friendly discussion. 
They are both convinced that the treatment of these minorities is of 
great importance for the development of friendly relations between 
Germany and Poland, and that the well-being of the minority in each 
of the two countries can be more securely guaranteed if there is a cer- 

^ The German text was published in the Volkischer Beohachter, 6th Novem- 
ber, 1937. 
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tainty that the same principles are being followed in the other country. 
The two Governments have therefore, to their satisfaction, been able 
to recognize that each of the two states regards the following principles 
as guiding (within the limits imposed by its sovereignty) the treatment 
of the minorities in question: 

(1) The mutual respect for German and Polish national feeling auto- 
mati(‘ally excludes any attempt to assimilate the minority by force, to 
qiU‘stion appurtenance to the minority or to prevent declaration of 
appurtenance to the minority. In particular, no pressure will be exer- 
<*is€^d upon youthful members of the minority to estrange them from 
appurtenance to their minority. 

(2) The membcTS of the minority are entitled to the free use of their 
language, in oral or written communications, in private intercourse, in 
trade and industry, in the Press and at public meetings. 

No disadvantage shall accrue to the members of the minority from 
the cultivation of their mother-tongue and of their national (*ustoms in 
public or in })rivate life. 

(3) The right of members of the minority to form associations, includ- 
ing cultural and economic associations, is guaranteed. 

(4) The minorities are entitled to establish and maintain schools in 
their mother- tongue. In the ecclesiastical field, the members of the 
minority are entitled to the practice of their religion in their mother- 
tongue, and to Church organization. There will be no interference in 
existing relations in the field of religion and of charitable activity. 

(5) Members of a minority shall not be hindered or prejudiced on the 
score of that membership in the choice or practice of a profession or 
trade. They shall enjoy the same rights as members of the ‘Staatsvolk ' 
in the ec'onomic field, particularly as rt^gards the acquisition or jK^ssession 
of real property. 

The above principles shall not in any way affect the duty of the 
members of the minorities to render implicit loyalty to the state of 
which they are citizens. They have been laid down with the object of 
guaranteeing the minorities equitable conditions of life and harmonious 
<‘o-o|XTation with the ‘Staatsvolk’, this being calculated to strengthen 
f)rogre8sively tlie friendly and neighbourly relations between Germany 
and Poland. 

In connexion wdth the publication of this agreement, Herr Hitler 
received the n^presentatives of the Poles in Germany. He listened to 
their representations and, while emphasizing the duty of the Poles 
to l>e loyal to the Reich, assured them that the Government would 
continue to provide for their economic and cultural needs and would 
w ork for harmonious relations between the Polish minority and the 
German ‘Staatsvolk*. The declaration was a further step towards 
the realization of the lofty aims of the German-PolLsh Pact of the 
26th January, 1934. 

Simultaneously, the President of Poland received the represen- 
tatives of the (Jermans in Poland and made them a reassuring 
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declaration. In the course of the following days the German leaders 
laid their requests in detail before the competent Polish authorities. 
In spite of its studiously non- juridical character, the ominous refer- 
ences to national sovereignty, and the absence of any control over, 
or guarantee of, it« execution, the declaration clearly offered the mino- 
rities prospects of a brighter future, if it were observed both in the 
spirit and in the letter. In view, however, of the mistrust with which 
it was received by all except the oiBicial Press, it seemed rash to 
prophesy that a new era had truly opened in Polono-German rela- 
tions, or even that the conditions of the minorities had now been 
stabilized at their new level, low as this was. During the rest of the 
year no fresh measures of importance detrimental to either minority 
were announced. On the other hand, neither were any 8u))stantial 
remedies of existing grievances rejiorted.' 

In the meantime, the Germans of Danzig had been jn-essing home 
their advantages as ruthlessly and as systematically as the Poles of 
Poznan and Polish Upper Silesia. 

The development of the situation in Danzig has been recorded in 
the preceding volume in this series^ down to May 1 937. The j>osition 
then reached was that Poland and Germany had combined to eliminate 
the League of Nations and its High (Commissioner as effective 
factors in the situation. The League bowed to the inevitable, even to 
the extent of taking on to its own budget the High Gommissioner’s 
salary, under the heading ‘unforeseen ex [Xj uses of a jxjlitical natuit^ \ 
Herr Burckhardt did not follow his predecessor s example in attempt- 
ing to assert the rights of international authority ; and the league 
Council’s Committee of Three confined itself to receiving his reports 
and expressing satisfaction with the manner in which he carried out 
his duties. 

Yet it soon became api)arent that the elimination of third-party 
intervention, however desirable as a move in the game of weakening 
the collective idea, would not, of itself, reconcile Polish and ( German 
interests in Danzig. The Polish-Danzig conversations which were 
concluded on the 10th January, 1937, and the exchange of declara- 
tions made on the 19th January did indeed bring a certain temporary 
detente, which was emphasized by the successful conclusion on the 

^ On the 2nd June, 1938, the leaders of the Polish minority 8u])niitted to 
Dr. Prick, Reichsminister of the Interior, a lengthy memorandum deidariiig 
that, except for the opening of a single Polish secondary whool at Marien- 
werder, no improvement had occurred in the treatment of the Polish minority 
— a state of affairs which ‘could not be reconciled with the dedaration of the 
German Government of the 5th November, 1937*. 

* The Survey for 1936, Part III, section (vi). 
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5th January of an agreement prolonging to the Slst December, 1939, 
the provisional agreement of the 18th September, 1933, regarding 
the utilization of the port of Danzig J Poland agreed to calculate the 
use made of Danzig harbour on the basis of the turn over value of 
the goods traffic passing through the port ; to do all that she could 
for the inaintenaTice of the })ort ; to make permits for the import of 
goods into Poland valid for ‘harbours of the Polish customs area’, 
i.e. either for Danzig or Gdynia (thus removing a grievance of Dan- 
zig, which alleged that the more valuable goods had regularly been 
diverted via Poland), and otherwise to accord equal treatment to the 
two ])orts. The Danzig Senate promised to ensure to Polish firms 
o|KU*iiting in Danzig an equal treatment and freedom of action, and 
to discuss with Polish circles how to establish l>etter co-operation with 
the Polish hinti^rland. 

Even economic questions, however, proved difficult to settle. The 
discussions referred to lasted throughout the year. They began in 
April, when the Polish negotiators asked for more favourable ti*eat- 
ment on nine ]K)ints: (1) taxation; (2) banking; (3) chambers of 
commerce; (4) co-operative societies; (5) the employment of Poles; 
(fi) social insurance: (7) movement on inland waterways ; (8) owner- 
ship of real pro|>erty ; (9) citizenship. It was not until June (after the 
conversations had once been susj>ended owing to the complete failure 
of the parties to reach agreement) that the Danzig Senate gave ‘fairly 
favourable answers* to points 1, 3, 5, 0 and 7 ; not until the beginning 
of December that a general agreement was reached on the whole 
set of questions. 

In the interval, however, several minor agreements had been 
achieved. Danzig had hailed with much satisfaction the conclusion 
of the Polish-German commercial treaty,^ which kept the quotas at 
their ])rf^viou8 level, even where they had not been utilized in previous 
years ; further, Danzig itself was allowed a not ungenerous share in 
the quotas. On the Ist March a protocol was signed regulating the 
conditions for Danzig’s }uirticipation in the import quotas. On the 
lih August it was announced that an agreement dating from 1934 
on traffic in the products of agriculture, market gardening and 
fisheries had been prolonged for another year. On the 30th August 
an agreement was signed relating to tariffs on the export quotas. 
In the whole economic field the Danzig Germans’ anxiety to secure 
for themselves every iota of advantage was balanced by a recognition 
that their economic interests were bound up with those of Poland ; 

' See the Survey for 1935, voL i, p. 221 ; the Survey for J936, p. 567 n, 

“ See p. 387. above. 
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and in the last resort both parties were equally anxious to avoid an 
open rupture. 

In the political field, while Germany had to watch the destruction 
of her old positions in Poznan, the Corridor and Silesia, Poland was 
treated to the no more agreeable spectacle of the final Nazifieation 
of Danzig. By May 1937, as has been recorded, this process was 
already far advanced, and the only Opposition party now surviving 
was that of the Catholic Centre — a highly important group which 
still possessed, with its ten seats in the Diet and over 30,000 votes out 
of the 234,000 cast in the last election,^ the confidence of a consider- 
able fraction of Danzig’s total population. 

Although Herr Forster had announced in May 1937 that the altera- 
tion of the Constitution w as now legally possible, no immediate steps 
were taken to bring this about. Unity of opinion in Danzig was 
rather sought by exercising pressure on the t^entre Party and by 
procuring the removal of the more prominent members of the re- 
maining Opposition. Conspicuous in the latter connexion was the 
mysterious disappearance at the end of May of Herr Wiechrnann, 
one of the most courageous of the Social Democrats. Enticed to a 
mysterious rendezvous by a telephone call, he was known to have 
refused to enter a car bearing a Berlin number, but to have entered 
a car belonging to the Danzig police. He was never seen again, 
although a body found some days later was believed to be his. His 
w as not the only unexplained disappearance.^ 

For the rest, the Nazi majority contented itself during the summer 
with the organization of a series of rallies and with visits of important 
personages from the Reich. Conspicuous among them were a visit 
from Dr. Goebbels on the 9th May a tour of 600 members of the 
'Old Guard’ of the Nazi Pai^ty on the 16th June; and a visit from 
Dr. Ley early in October. 

On the 10th October a 'Gautag’ was held, at which Herr Forster 
recounted the achievements of his party. Rather surprisingly, he 

* See the Survey for 1935, vol. i, pp. 214-15. 

* It seems to have been not quite certain whether the magic two-thirds 
majority was assured without the elimination of two more persons, one of 
whom was Herr Wiechrnann. Although Herr Forster had stated in May 
that he now possessed the majority, the attainment of the figure was again 
announced after the seats of Herr Wiechrnann and the ex^-Communist 
Plenikowski had been declared vacant on the 8th October and had been filled 
by new-comers. One, at least, of these was a ‘ Hospitant ’ or * guest-member * of 
the Party, i.e. a repentant with a non-Nazi past. 

* On this occasion some pertiu'bation was caused, since some Polish opposi- 
tion papers, and some from neutral countries, reported Dr. Goebbels as 
having said that Danzig ‘must and shall belong to the German Reich*. This 
was, however, oflScially denied. 
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admitted that only one-tenth of the population belonged to the 
party. He again expressed the hope that the Centre Opposition 
would soon disappear ; and ho promised that steps should be taken 
to achieve this end, and also to deal with the Jewish question. 

A few days later the end came. On the 20th October Herr Greiser 
appears to have paid a visit to Herr Hitler ; and the next day, after 
some raids on the houses of a number of t'entre politicians and 
other C-atholic leaders, the dissolution of the Centre Party was an- 
nounced. It was alleged that one of its members had been found to 
be maintaining ‘illegal relations' with an outside Power — ap^mrently 
the Vatican. The exact procedure was wrapped in some obscurity ; 
but it a})peared that the leader of the party agreed to recognize the 
validity of the decree of dissolution, and not to appeal to the I-#eague 
of Nations, in return for a promise that no prosecutions would be 
instituted on the strength of the material found during the raids. 
In fact, the members of the Centre Party received a tacit amnesty for 
their past opinions. On the 8th November an actual amnesty was 
issued for the benefit of political prisoners serving sentences of less 
than one year. 

In the course of the next few days the position was consolidated. 
On the 8th November the formation of any new political parties was 
forbidden, on the ground that the^^ were ‘associations liable to con- 
flict with ])ublic order’ and therefore contrary to the Constitution 
of Danzig, All young persons of German extraction were enrolled 
in a single Youth Organization, to be trained ‘physically, morally 
and spiritually for the service of the people and the community’. 

The Jews came in for special attention. Hitherto they had been 
subjected only to s])oradic baiting: but at the (iautag on the 10th 
October Herr Forster had foreshadowed the opening of an extensive 
anti Semitic campaign, in a long and extremely abusive speech in 
which he had announced the intention of the Government ‘to put a 
stop in its own way to the insolent and arrogant attitude of the Jews 
in Danzig \ and had aj)pealed to the members of the party, especially 
the women, to have sufficient ‘honour’ not to help or give asylum 
to a Jew. On the 23rd aiKl 24th October widesj^read anti-Jewish 
riots took place, shops and stalls being sacked and pillaged. The 
Government disclaimed responsibility, and a number of persons were 
punislied. A Jewish deputation which waited on Herr Greiser, how- 
ever, only received the answer that ‘the aim of the State and the 
Party in Danzig is to synchronize entii^ly the national life and all 
life in Danzig with that of the Reich, even where this development 
goes beyond the Constitution. The Government will not be diverted 

1 Dd 
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by anyone from this its direction.’ A certain number of anti-Jewish 
measures were in fact enacted ; these included the reservation of 
special hours for Jews in the public baths, the prohibition of night 
service for Jewish doctors and a special control over Jewish taxation 
returns. Further legislation was said to be in preparation. 

In Poland the progressive Nazification of Danzig was watched 
without enthusiasm. The Press, in particular that of the Opposition, 
frequently expressed its misgivings ; but the Government had adopted 
the attitude that so long as their rights, and those of the Polish 
minority in Danzig, were not infringed, what went on among the 
Danzigers themselves was no concern of Poland’s. Thus the Polish 
Government’s actual interventions during the year were confined to 
two occasions. 

The first was in August, when the Danzig authorities by main 
force compelled a number of children to attend German schools, and 
arrested the parents who resisted this measure. The Danzig conten- 
tion w^as that these were in reality German chUdren, whose parents 
were employees of the Polish Stato Railways and had been unlawfully 
compelled by that body to send their children to Polish schools. On 
the 14th September the Danzig police arrested several members of the 
Polish postal service in Danzig, searched their mail and confiscated 
copies which they were delivering of certain Polish newspapers the 
circulation of which had been prohibited in Danzig. Both these inci- 
dents led to exchanges of diplomatic notes, but were smoothed over, 
as was the incident when the Polish authorities on the 15th June 
suspended the activities of the Verein Tochterheira Scherpingen, a 
Danzig institution the property of ivhich lay in Poland.^ 

The Polish minority parties, which at the beginning of May had 
formed a cartel ‘in defence of their minority rights’, were just be- 

^ Another question which generated much heat was only indirectly connected 
with Poland. The Catholic Bishop of Oliva, Monsignor O’Eourke, signed a 
decree on the 7th October endowing two Polish churches, which had been 
built at the expense of the Polish State but had been subordinate to Danzig 
churches, with the status of independent Polish ‘personal parishes ’ — a peculiar 
institution of Canonical Law for meeting exceptional cases. Two Polish priests 
were appointed to serve the parishes. The Vatican had authorized this step, 
on the ground that there had hitherto been insufficient provision for the 
spiritual needs of the Polish community. The Danzig authorities, however, 
who were already discontented with the attitude of the bishop and perturbed 
by rumours that the Vatican proposed to abolish Oliva as a separate diocese 
and to incorporate it in a Polish diocese, chose to regard the matter as an 
attempt to Polonize Germans and as a violation of the Free State’s right of 
patronage. Herr Greiser promptly ordered the decree to be suspended, and 
sent a vigorous protest to the Vatican. The decision of the Holy See had not 
been announced by the end of the year. 
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ginning fresh conversations with the Senate when the totalitarianiza- 
tion of Danzig was completed. Poland then sought and obtained an 
assurance that neither the prohibition of political parties, nor the 
compulsory enrolment of the young, applied to the Poles ; and when 
a proposal to alter the Danzig flag to a swastika quartered with the 
Danzig arms had been dropi>ed (it was said, on advice from Berlin), 
she made no further attempt to intervene. Herr Hitler, in his con- 
versations with the Polish Ambassador on the occasion of the issue 
of the joint Minorities Declaration, specifically emphasized the point 
that developments in Danzig could not affect Polish-CSerman rela- 
tions ; and Colonel Beck appeared to confirm his Government’s 
acquiescence when he visited Danzig in the last days of December. 

Whether this show of comjflacency covered a real satisfaction was 
more doubtful. The Polish Press had reported Herr Greiser as 
remarking, in connexion with the of Octol>er, that 

the end of the road along which we are walking does not lie in Warsaw. 
It is to be found in quite* another direction, the western direction. Our 
German fatherland giv<*s us the guarantee that our seventeen years of 
suffering will not last much longer. 

Against this there was an iron determination in Poland not to 
relax her hold u})on Danzig. Whether, therefore, the liquidation of 
the previous an’angements had brought the two parties nearer a real 
agreement seemed very doubtful. 


(v) The Daiiubian Countries 
By C. A. Macartney 
(a) The Danube Basin, 1937 

The international situation in the Danube Basin was in 1937 even 
more obscure than usual. That area had always been distinguished 
by the rich multiplicity of its native problems ; and the difficulties 
of the observer had been enhanced by the need to w^atch, not only 
the figures on the local stage, but also those more shadowy forms 
behind, which exploited them and in part dictated their movements. 
The task was not, how’^ever, superhuman so long as the external in- 
fluences remained straightforward — straightforward, that is, in the 
qualified sense that the ambitions which were being pursued, how- 
ever tortuously, were avowed and intelligible. 

In 1937 this had ceased to be the case. There were stiU two main 
groups of outside influences, and the composition of the one was even 
simplified by comparison with previous years, since the U.S.S.R., 
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greatly preoccupied with internal affairs,^ played only a small part 
during the year, leaving France the chief supporter of the statm quo 
and of the solidarity of the Little Entente.^ But on the other side 
the operations of the quaintly named ‘Rome- Berlin Axis’ (defined in 
the dictionaries as a straight line) almost defied analysis ; since the 
numerous fine words which coursed between its two extremes could 
not hide the truth that their interests in South-Eastern Europe were 
not identical, but opposite. 

They were able to some extent to combine in their purely destruc- 
tive work They united, that is, in their efforts to destroy the Little 
Entente and to isolate Czechoslovakia. But even this policy, while 
directly serving the interests of Germany, implied for Italy a retreat. 
She adv^ertised her treaty with Jugoslavia as a victory, and if she 
was not strong enough to destroy her eastern neighbour, it was clearly 
better to have her as a friend than as an enemy ; but the guarded 
goodwill which she had se(mred was an unsubstantial morsel com- 
pared with the solid objects of her twenty years of intriguing — the 
annexation to herself of a substantial part of the Jugoslav territory, to 
be rounded off by handing over other fragments to a grateful Hungary, 
and leaving the remainder powerless for ever. Moreover, it required 
the utmost agility to reconcile her new friendship with Jugoslavia 
with her former patronage of Hungary. 

Yet ^ith Italy willing to withdraw to an inner line more in con- 
formity with her real strength, and Germany j)repaied to yield 
second place to her In Jugoslavia and Rumania, the two states could 
to some extent harmonize their interests with regard to the Little 
Entente. In their dealings with Hungary this was already more 
difficult; in their relations with Austria, impossible. Here their 
interests were so clearly opposed that one or the other must yield ; 
and here, again, Italy proved the weaker. Up to the end of the year, 
indeed, no sensational change had occurred; but it w^as plain to all 
observers that Italy w^as gradually giving way, and the larger de- 
velopments of 1938 came as no surprise. In effect, then, the opera- 
tions of ‘the Rome-Berlin Axis’ in ‘ the Rome Protocol ’ states resolved 
themselves in 1937 into a gradual weakening of Italy’s influence in 
favour of Germany’s, while Italy tried to recoup herself further east. 
The logical outcome woixld have been a complete regrouping of 
forces : Italy’s adhesion to the statm quo bloc, involving, perhaps, her 
abandonment of Hungary. For larger reasons this did not occur, but 
it might be said that the obvious difficulties of Italy’s position went 
far towards nullifying her policy, and Germany’s. Rumania and 
^ See pp. 11-22, above. * See pp. 341-4, above. * See pp. 46-7, above. 
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Jugoslavia forbore to draw nearer to Czechoslovakia, but neither did 
they desert her. At the same time, the German pressure was not yet 
so intense as entirely to destroy the curious edifice of ‘the Rome 
Triangle’ and either to absorb Austria entirely and reduce Hungary 
to vassaldom, or to force either of them to the only way of escape 
loft open: to fling themselves into the arms of the Little Entente. 
Thus the year ended, to outward appearance, as it had begun ; but a 
step nearer to the inevitable moment when screens of words must be 
swept aside and real decisions taken. 

(6) The Little Entente 

Where Czechoslovakia was concerned, the initiative on the part 
of the ‘Axis' Powers was regularly left to Germany. Poland and Italy 
echoed her music faithfully enough, so that Monsieur Krofta was 
obliged to lament, in his expo<se of the 21st May, 1937, that his 
country's relations with Poland showed no improvement, and to 
deplore the unfriendly attitude of the Italian Press ; and when he 
s])oke again on the 11th November, he could add nothing new in 
either case. As regarded the other members of the Little Entente, 
Germany was not entirely idle. She continued to cultivate her eco- 
nomic relations with both, and to finance a certain amount of Nazi 
pro})aganda— a procedure which (as described elsewhere^) met with 
considerable success in Rumania, but was less fortunate in its results 
in Jugoslavia.- In the main, however, the leading part in the en- 
deavour to disintegrate the Little Entente and isolate Czechoslo- 
vakia was left to Poland in dealing with Rumania and to Italj^ in 
dealing with Jugoslavia. 

The pros}>ect8 in each case seemed favourable when the year 
o])ened. With Monsieur Titulescu there had disappeared from the 
Rumanian Cabinet the man in it w ho had been prepared to condone 
Czechoslovakia’s relations with the U.S.S.R. His successor, Monsieur 
Antonescu, while sensible of the advantages of the Little Entente as 
an instrument for effecting its original purposes, was sufficiently im- 
pressed by dislike of the Soviet system, and by fear of being drawui 
into the quarrels of others, to be strongly sympathetic to the very 

* See p. 426, below. 

® An organization set up in Zagreb under the name of the Technische Union 
for combining propaganda with business, the latter designed to strengthen the 
Nazi groups in Jugoslavia, lost much of its credit when it was revealed that 
one of its two directors, known to the world as Milan Dani6, had begun life 
under the un-Aryan surname of Diamantstein (hardly atoned for by the 
irnpeecably Cheruscan fore-name of Armin), had been a friend and colleague 
of Bela Kun’s, and had been in prison for fraud. 
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similar ideas of Colonel Beck, the more so as the considerable dis- 
content which existed among the peasant masses in both countries 
made each Government particularly sensitive to the threat of Com- 
munist propaganda.^ The end of 1936 had already seen the beginnings 
of an important revival of the Polish -Rumanian friendship, ^ which 
had grown chilly under Monsieur Titulescu. Visits to Warsaw by 
Monsieur Antonescii, Monsieur Constantinescu, the Governor of 
the Rumanian National Bank, and General Samsonovici, as well 
as the replacement of Monsieur Visojanu by Monsieur Zamfirescu as 
Rumanian Minister in Warsaw , were int-ended to mark the beginning 
of a new era, to which Colonel Beck made hopeful reference in his 
speech on foreign policy of the 18th December, 1936. The first prac- 
tical fruits of the rapprocheineiit had been the signature, on the 27th 
November, 1936, of an agreement on cultural co-operation and of 
two protocols relating to co-operation between youth organizations ; 
and the exchange of ratifications of an agreement on the rectification 
of the common frontier which had been signed on the 17th May, 
1935. Further discussions on cultural collaboration took place in 
Warsaw on the 18th March, 1937, when Monsieur Angelescu, the 
Rumanian Minister for Cults, visited that city. 

The substitution of Poland for Czechoslovakia as Rumania’s friend 
in chief was made all the easier by an unfortunate incident. In 
January 1937 Monsieur Seba, w ho had been the Czechoslovak Minis- 
ter in Bucarest since 1932, published a book (which received a prize 
from the City of Prague) entitled Rusda and the Little Entente m 
World Politics. This work gave great offence in Poland and Rumania 
alike by the regrets which it appeared to express over the fact that 
Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. did not possess a common land 
frontier ; also by certain strictures, in which the author indulged, on 
the Rumanian social system, and on the conduct of the Rumanian 
Army during the War of 1914-18. Monsieur Seba had to leave his 
post in consequence of the indignation aroused by his remarks. 

This had not brought with it any overt rupture with (V.echoslo- 
vakia ; indeed, Rumania had meanwhile increased her de])endence on 
her ally by raising, in January, an armaments credit of K^;500,000,000 
in Czechoslovakia. Yet the tendency to strain at the leash was un- 
mistakable, and caused jubilation among Czechoslovakia’s enemies. 

If Rumania dallied with new friends, Jugoslavia clasped them to 
her bosom. After the signature on the 24th January, 1937, of the new 
treaty with Bulgaria, ^ Monsieur Stojadinovid turned all his attention 

' See p. 342, above. * See the Survey for 1936, pp. 400” 1, 524-5. 

* See op. cit., pp. 612 seqq. 
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to building up those improved relations with Italy of which the 
foundations had been laid in the previous year. The details of this 
move — probably the most important made during the year in South- 
Eastern Europe — are described elsewhere here we will only repeat 
that the 25th March, 1937, saw the successful conclusion of a com- 
prehensive political and economic agreement which left Jugoslavia 
on the best of official terms with her old adversary. 

The repercussions of Jugoslavia’s action were far stronger than 
those of Rumania. Under the terms of the Little Entente’s own 
resolution of the previous year^ Monsieur Stojadinovic was, indeed, 
only acting within his rights; nor could either Czechoslovakia or 
Rumania openly object to Jugoslavia’s being on good terms with her 
neighbour, a state with which neither of them had any official quarrel. 
Nevertheless, they were comprehensibly uneasy. In the Rumanian 
Senate Monsieur Jorga roundly accused Monsieur Stojadinovic of 
having acted disloyally towards his allies in concluding the Bulgarian 
treaty without consulting them ; but this was not so serious, in the 
eyes of either state, as the rumour that Jugoslavia was proposing to 
conclude a ‘separate peace’, under Italian auspices, with Hungary. 
A rapprochement had already occurred. Jugoslavia had granted a 
few concessions (rather, indeed, nominal than actual) to the Magyar 
minority in the Voivodina, while the tone of the Hungarian Press 
had grown almost cordial towards her. A bloc composed of Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, supported by Germany, 
could clearly j)rove extremely dangerous to either Czechoslovakia or 
Rumania. 

It was of interest that many persons in Jugoslavia itself shared 
these feelings. Public opinion in the country enjoyed little freedom 
of self-expression ; but Monsieur Stojadinovi6 was roundly accused 
in his own Parliament of betraying the Little Entente. These accu- 
sations, indeed, he repudiated strongly, remarking, quite reasonably, 
that he could not j>ossibly have refused to take Italy’s hand, if 
proffered in friendship, especially when the terms offered to him were 
so advantageous.^ 

Nevertheless, a situation had been created which lent an extra- 
ordinary importance to the meeting of the Little Entente Council 

' See section (vii) of this part of the present volume. 

“ Tb,e resolution adopted at the meeting at Bratislava on the 13th- 14th 
September, 1936, had announced that the three states had decided to co-ordinate 
more closely their efforts to strengthen their security ‘while continuing to 
maintain the relations of active and close co-operation which each of them 
had succeeded in establishing with other states’. 

® See also p. 471, below. 
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which opened on the 1st April at Belgrade. The discussions took 
place behind the scenes, but it became known that Czechoslovakia 
was putting forward a proposal, backed by France, for extending 
the existing limited obligations of the Little Entente to a general 
mutual guarantee in case of attack by any other Power. If this was 
done France, it was understood, was prepared to conclude similar 
treaties with Jugoslavia and Rumania ; and it w as now revealed that 
she had already made proposals along the same lines to both Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania some months previously. 

Neither country had at that time accepted the risk, and neither 
w^as ready to accept it now. In whatever form the pro])osal was 
made, it must have been refused ; for the final communique made no 
reference to any extension of the Little Entente treaties, or of the 
alliances w ith France. The German and Italian Press commented on 
this w'itli unconcealed satisfaction, openly describing the meeting as 
a major di])lomatic defeat for France ; and the rueful tone of French 
comment seemed to admit the justice of the description. 

In almost all other respects, however, the meeting seemed to have 
passed off not so badly for Frame and Czechoslovakia. The com- 
munique (which was optimistic in tone and assumed that ‘ the w orst 
period had been passed ’ in the international situation) affirmed the 
solidarity of the three states, their attacJiment to the League of 
Nations and to the principle of collective security, and their friend- 
ship for France, of whom separate and cordial mention was made. 
They refused to enter any ‘ideological’ bloc, and supported the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention in Spain. They expressed their hoj)es that 
the negotiations of the Western Powers for a new^ Locarno would 
prove successful.^ 

As for Jugoslavia’s treaties with Bulgaria and Italy, her partners 
put a good face upon these and ‘ noted them w ith satisfaction ’. They 
also expressed their willingness to ‘ broaden and deepen their ])olitical 
and economic relations with other states, in particular with all their 
neighbours’. This was interpreted as an overture to Hungary. On 
the other hand, it appeared, and w as proved by later events, that 
Jugoslavia had promised her allies not to seek any separate agree- 
ment with Budapest. 

In general, the rest of the year proved much more satisfactory to 
Czechoslovakia than its opening had portended. The enthusiastk; 
popular manifestations which greeted President Benes when he visited 
Belgrade on the 5th-7th April, ^ and the hardly less enthusiastic recep- 
tion on the 6th May of delegates from Prague and Bucarest who were 
^ See pp. 355-6, above. * See also p. 480, below. 
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attending the first meeting of the Little Entente Parliamentary 
Union, showed that the old friendships were still the more popular. 
On the other hand, General Goring’s visit to Bled in May evoked no 
transports of delight, and when Herr von Neurath came to Belgrade 
on the 7th June, the police had to disperse demonstrators against 
Germany and against the Nazi system. 

Herr von Neurath's visit was diversely interpreted, some seeing 
in it an affirmation of ‘the Rome-Berlin Axis’, others believing that 
the one end of ‘the Axis’ was nervous lest the other shoulil acquire an 
excessive influence, (^lermany’s arrangements were demonstrative 
enough: from Belgrade Herr von Neurath was proceeding to Sofia 
and Budapest, and at the dinner given by the German Legation the 
only guests, besides Jugoslavs and members of the German colony, 
were Bulgars and Magyars. The communique, in speaking of an 
‘identity of views' between the two states, was not at all favourably 
commented on in France and C‘zechoslovakia ; but the Jugoslav 
Press itself insisted that the visit was only one of courtesy, and that 
no new political engagements had been or would be undertaken. 
Similarly, when Monsieur Stojadinovic paid a return visit to Berlin 
on the 15th January, 1938, although the atmosphere was extremely 
cor<lial, he did not, it api)eared, commit himself to abandoning any 
old commitments or to undertaking any new ones — except, indeed, 
for the signature of a Press agreement similar to that existing be- 
tween Germany and Poland. And although the reception accorded 
to Monsieur Stojadinovic on his arrival in Italy on the 5th December, 
1937, was even more splendid, the fact remained that in Rome, as in 
Berlin, no i)olitical concessions were extracted from him.^ 

Meanwhile, Monsieur Stojadinovi6 had visited Paris on the 12th 
October (where he had renewed for the second time the Franco- 
Jugoslav Pact of the 1 Ith November, 1927), andhadgoneon to London 
for a couple of days ; and when Monsieur Delbos reached Belgrade 
on the 12th December, in the course of his tour of East European 
capitals,^ Monsieur Stojadinovic, newly returned from Rome, was still 
able to speak of ‘friendly and constructive collaboration between 
Fianct; and Jugoslavia’ as ‘the base-line of our foreign policy’. 

Neither did Rumania move so far away from her old friends as had 
seemed likely. There was much talk throughout the year that Signor 
Mussolini was going to extend to Rumania the benevolence with 
which he had favoured Jugoslavia; but events proved the task to 
be somewhat beyond his jmwers. A skilled charioteer could drive 
Jugoslavia and Hungary in double harness ; the two nations respected 
^ See also pp. 478-9, below. * See pp. 340-6, above. 
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one another, and Hungary’s losses to Jugoslavia were comparatively 
small in territory (since she had renounced Croatia-Slavonia) and 
likewise in Magyar population. On the other hand, the Magyar despised 
the Rumanian, the Rumanian hated the Magyar, and the ex-Hun- 
garian territory allotted to Rumania at Trianon was actually larger 
than that left to Hungary, possessed an especial historical and senti- 
mental value for Himgary, and contained a large Magyar })opulation. 
Signor Mussolini’s Milan speech on revision, of the 1st November, 
1936,^ had had an immense effect on Rumanian public opinion, and 
had been answered by the most vehement demonstrations. Its effect 
was very slow indeed to wear off, and although Italy was markedly 
more discreet during the year in her references to revisionism, and 
put herself forward as ‘mediator’ between Rumania and Hungarj% 
she did not appear to have discovered how to square so uncompro- 
misingly round a circle. 

Moreo\'er, Rumania was, as described, thoroughly annoyed over 
certain aspects of Jugoslavia's policy ; and she w as further dis({uieted 
by Herr von Neurath’s action in visiting Belgrade, Sofia and Buda- 
])est in June. Finally, public opinion was considerably agitated 
during the spring by a faux pas committed (as described elsewhere)^ 
by the German and Itahan Ministers in Bucarest. 

Things ran more smoothly between Rumania and Poland, and at 
first the rapprochement w’as pursued very actively. On his return 
from holiday-making in Cannes, Colonel Beck hastened to Bucarest, 
w here he arrived on the 22nd April. A cormrimiique, couched in very 
warm terms, laid stress on the community of interests between the 
two countries, and announced their intention of increasing their 
co-operation in various w ays, notably by the development of their 
mutual trade and tourist traffic, increasing cultural contacts, &c. 
On the 24th May the Crow n Prince Michael passed through Warsaw 
on his return from the Coronation in London, and in his father’s 
name invited the President of Poland to visit Bucarest. The Presi- 
dent, with Colonel Beck and certain high officers in the Polish Army, 
was in Bucarest on the 7tb-9th June, where they attended the 
celebrations in honour of the seventh anniversary of King Carol’s 
return. The tone of the speeches and of the official communique w as 
particularly cordial, and a section of the Rumanian Press warmly 
advocated closer relations still. 

The clou of the whole affair w as the return visit which King Carol 
paid to Poland from the 26th June to the 1st July. The keynote was 
martial. The King had long conversations with Marshal Smigly- 
^ See the Survey for 19S6, J). 441. * See p. 427, below. 
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Rydz, Inspector-General of the Polish Army, witnessed manoeuvres 
with him in Poznan, went over the munition works at Radom, and 
showered military decorations ; while, immediately after the King’s 
departure, tlie Chief of the Polish General Staff left for Bucarest ‘in 
order to effect the practical realization of Polish-Rumanian military 
collaboration 

To mark the sublimity of the occasion, it was announced that the 
Polish and Rumanian Legations in Warsaw and Bucarest respec- 
tively wore to be raised to the rank of Embassies. The PoUsh 
Press did not conceal its belief that Rumania was about to follow 
Poland’s example and develop her foreign policy along the lines of a 
‘neutral bloc’ ; but in fa(*t this ])roved the climax, at least as regards 
1937. It was reported that Colonel Beck, when in Western Europe, 
had rec^eived hints that a policy destructive of the Little Entente 
would be unwel(?ome to France and Britain. Poland, indeed, made 
something of a show of superiority to outside influences, even to those 
of Fi ance ; yet she was unlikelj^ deliberately to offend a friend whose 
favour she was at that very moment cultivating so assiduously. 
Rumania had to (‘onsider both France and Czechoslovakia ; for, all 
else apart, she needed ( V.ech helj) for the rearmament in which she 
w as engaged ; and, a.s already mentioned,^ in January slie had taken 
up an armaments credit of Kc500,000,000. Thus all her moves had 
been cautious, and each meeting with a Polish statesman had been 
accompanied by public assurances that Rumania contem])lated no 
change in her foreign policy and would abide faithfully by her ex- 
isting alliances. Specific statements in this sense w ere made by Mon- 
sieur Antonescu on the 20th April and the 20th May, and by the 
King himself on the 20th April. After Colonel Beck’s second visit to 
Bucarest in June, Monsieur Hodza also journeyed to that capital, 
w^here he conferred with MM, Antonescu and Tatarescu, following 
winch MM. Hodza, Antonescu and Stojadinovic held a conference 
on the Danube on the 17th June, Although the communique then 
issued confined itself to generalities, the purpose of the meeting might 
be gathered from Monsieur Hodja’s remark to a journalist that what 
the Lit Je Entonto needed w^as ‘solidaritj^, solidarity and again soli- 
darity Even wiien King Carol visited Warsaw^ the Rumanian Press 
emphasized that Rumania’s alliance with Poland w^as in hannony 
with the spirit ruling at ‘the great institution of Geneva’ and with 
‘the policy of international solidarity’. 

Moreover, the decisions taken at Warsaw^ were not followed up 
with the elan which had accompanied the announcement of them. 

^ See p, 406, above. 
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Marshal Smigly-Rydz’s visit to the Rumanian manoeuvres was post- 
poned ; the guest of honour, on that occasion, was the French General 
Gamelin, who left Rumania on the 15th October bearing with him 
an assurance that France ‘could always rely on the help of the 
Rumanian Army Nor was the decision to transform the Polish and 
Rumanian Legations into Embassies put into effect. It was said that 
when King Carol visited Western Europe in July he was informed 
that this decision, which would have given the Polish representative 
in Bucarest the precedence over all others, would not be generally 
welcomed ; and, at a meeting of the Little Entente Council at Sinaia 
on the 30th~31st August, Rumania agreed not to move in the matter 
without consulting Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. 

Finally, when Monsieur Delbos visited Bucarest on the Hth-llth 
December,^ he received gratifying assurances of Rumania’s friend- 
ship and loyalty. ‘Perfect identity of views' was affirmed, and 
Monsieur Antonescu declared Rumania to be a ‘ partisan of collective 
security ' — which must, how^ever, mean the same thing in Eastern 
Europe as in Western. 

Thus the year passed off much better for Czechoslovakia and 
France than had seemed likely at the outset. The meetings of the 
Little Entente Council at Geneva on the 27th-28th May, at Sinaia 
on the 30th-31st August, and at Geneva again on the 27th Se{)tember 
were unsensational. It is true that neither Rumania nor Jugoslavia 
was prepared to undertake fresh commitments. If, as was reported, 
Czechoslovakia again brought forward the French mutual -assistance 
plan at Sinaia, her partners must have rejected it. But in the nego- 
tiations with Hungary, which were the chief subject of all these 
meetings, the three states acted in concert ; and in general they 
maintained their adherence to the League of Nations and to the 
principle of collective security. 

A minor, but not unimportant, advance was the establishment in 
April of a Military Council of the Little Entente, with King CJarol as 
its President. Whether the future would be equally smooth seemed 
doubtful. In Jugoslavia, Fascist and Nazi pro})aganda mtxde small 
headway and the Opposition seemed less enamoured than the 
Government of Germany and Jtaly.^ In Rumania, on tlie contrary, 
the Right Radical Opposition, which was hostile to France, the 
Little Entente and the League, and favoured a ‘totalitarian’ system 
within the country, supported by alliances with Germany and Italy, 
had been growing rapidly, and w^on important successes in the elec- 

^ Sec also p. 341, above. 

* See also pp. 479-80, 484-5, below. 
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tions hold at the end of December.^ The fears which this process had 
awakened seemed confirmed when the King entrusted the Govern- 
ment to the leader of one of the Right Radical groups. A gratifying 
surprise followed, for the new Premier and Foreign Minister, in 
contrast to their previous utterances, began by following a strictly 
traditional foreign policy. The future, however, remained very 
uncertain. 

In one re8j)ect, Germany and Italy had certainly scored successes. 
Throughout the year Monsieur Hodza worked industriously to 
strengthen the economic ties between the Little Entente states. The 
Economic (V)uncil of the Little Entente held two meetings, in 
February at Dubrovnik and in October at Trenciansk^ Teplice, and 
on the latter occasion it expressed satisfaction at the growth of trade 
between the three partners. There were several meetings of experts, 
who discussed such problems as the establishment of a common 
equalization fund, the mutual grant of exchange facilities, co-opera- 
tion between central banks, veterinary questions, transport facili- 
ties, &c. But neither Jugoslavia nor Rumania w^as prepared to take 
any step detrimental to its trade with Germany and Italy, which 
was of great importance to both countries. Jugoslavia, in particular, 
had gained the promise of large advantages from her agreement with 
Italy, 2 and althougli the readjustment of Italy’s trade relations with 
Hungary, on wdn’ch her concessions to Jugoslavia partly de])ended, 
was not begun until the late autumn, Jugoslavia’s trade with Italy 
rose quickly during the year. Her commercial relations wdth Ger- 
many also remained extremely important, although not without 
their difficulties ; in the spring she took drastic steps to reduce her 
credit balance in that country.^ 

At the Sinaia meeting it was semi-offieially announced that Jugo- 
slavia could expect no greater advantage from a new Danubian plan 
than she already enjoyed through her bilateral treaties wdth Italy 
and Germany. Rumania, with whom also Germany placed large 
orders, adopted much the same attitude. 

Neither did it prove possible to extend the scope of the Little 
Entente, even in the economic field, to other states. Relations be- 
tween Austria and Czechoslovakia were, indeed, uniformly good 
throughout the year. The Austrian Press steadfastly refused to join 
in ( Germany’s attacks on Czechoslovakia, and welcomed warmly the 
referenc‘e8 made by Monsieur Hodza, in a newspaper interview which 
he gave in February, to Danubian co-operation. On the 26th March 

^ See also pp. 428-9, below. 

® fSee pp. 475-6, below. 


® See p. 462, below. 
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Monsieur Hodia himself visited Vienna, and was believed to have 
urged his plan for Danubian co-operation ; and a considerable party 
in Austria, headed by the Burgomaster of Vienna, Herr Schmitz, 
and including also the Monarchists, the high clergy and other of the 
extreme anti-Nazi elements, were said to favour a reorientation of 
Austrian policy to the Paris-Prague line. For such a bloc to be at all 
stable, however, the inclusion of Hungary was essential, and there 
were as yet no signs that cither that country or Czechoslovakia was 
willing to make the large political sacrifices necessary for establishing 
Hungaro-Czechoslovak friendship. The interests of (V.ech and Slovak 
Agrarians, and, to a lesser degree, of Hungarian industrialists, stood 
in the way even of economic concessions, except on a very minor scale ; 
and a new commercial agreement initialled between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia on the 9th September abode by the restrictive prin- 
ciples of its predecessor, only slightly enlarging some of the quotas. 
After Dr. von Schuschnigg’s meeting with Signor Mussolini on the 
22nd April it was announced that Italy was ready in principle to 
concede the extension of the Rome Protocols to other states, but 
reserved the right to examine each particular case. The comrnuniqm 
added that the Danubian ciuestion could not usefully be settled with- 
out Germany. Germany’s attitude had been made clear in the pre- 
vious year, when she had exercised her right under the most-favoiu*ed- 
nation clause to veto the special bilateral ])references contained in 
the Austro-Czechoslovak commercial treaty of the 2nd April, 1930.^ 
Clearly Austria could not defy both Italy and Germany, if they chose 
to co-operate. During the rest of the year Dr. von Schuschnigg 
boldly asserted his right to cultivate friendly relations with Czecho- 
slovakia and even met Monsieur Hodza again in Sei)tember, almost 
simultaneously with the more widely advertised encounter of the 
Duce and the Fiihrer in Berlin but things did not go beyond affir- 
mations of friendliness ; Austria clearly could not commit herself to 
any definite step. 

In the autumn, negotiations took place between the Little Entente 
and Hungary. These, however, although both sides expressed a 
desire that their relations should be ‘normalized’, were the symp- 
toms less of a rapprochement than of the recognition that certain 
asj)ects of the situation had become intolerable with the passage of 
time. Standing apart from the general development, they are de- 
scribed separately. Moreover, they had produced little appreciable 
result by the end of the year. 

* See the Survey for 1936, pp. 439-40 n., 449. 

® See pp. 333-5, above. 
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(c) The Negotiations between Hungary and her 
Neighbours 

The negotiations between Hungary and the states of the Little 
Entente which took place during the autumn of 1937 were almost with- 
out relation to the events described above. They were widely hailed 
by optimists in the West as marking the beginning of a consolidation 
of Central Europe ; but while it is undeniable that a desire was present 
on both sides for what was called ^normalization’ of relations, essen- 
tially the cpiestion was simply one of readjustment to an altered 
situation in which ea(?h party, while maintaining its general point of 
view (irreconcilable with that of the other) abandoned certain un- 
tenable positions. 

The negotiations arose out of what proved to be much the least 
im])ortant of the questions at issue: Hungary’s right to equaUty of 
armaments. This right had been accorded in principle to all the 
‘ex-enemy’ Powers in 1932;^ in view of which fact, and of the uni- 
lateral action subsequently taken by Germany and Austria, the Little 
Entente could hardly deny Hungary's moral right to have this deci- 
sion of ])rinciple translated into action. But while they had been 
Ibrced to stomach Germany’s action, and had not particularly 
minded Austria’s imitation of it, they were determined to prevent 
Hungary from following suit except in return for some abandonment 
of her political claims to treaty revision. 

No Hungarian Government, however, could possibly renounce 
those claims. Moreover, Hungary regarded her right to equahty in 
armaments as absolute, and not as a thing to be bartered. On the 
other hand, she saw that, given the existing balance of forces, she 
could not openly defy the Little Entente ; and if time had been on 
her side on the armament question, in other respects it w-as working 
against her. Not only her political revision claims, but her interests 
and sympathies also, were centring increasingly on the Magyar 
minorities beyond her post-war frontiers ; and every year found the 
position of these minorities weaker. In Jugoslavia they had been 
crushed at the outset. In Czechoslovakia they had been much more 
humanely treated, but the 1930 census had revealed that — owing in 
part precisely to the comparative moderation of Czech policy — assi- 
milation, or re-assimilation, had progressed to an extent most alarm- 
ing for Hungary. Now^ in Rumania the Government and the people 
seemed to be preparing a concerted drive against the cultural and 
economic positions of the largest of all the Magyar minorities. Mean- 

^ See the Survey for 1932, pp. 288-9. 
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while the efficacy of the League as a protector of minorities was 
growing less year by year. 

Even apart from the purely political consideration that the minori- 
ties constituted in the eyes of the outer world — and, to an increasing 
extent, of her own younger generation — the chief justification for her 
revisionist claims, Hungary could not look unmoved on the sufferings 
of her kinsfolk. A way out of the deadlock on the rearmament 
question seemed therefore to suggest itself ; she could not formally 
abandon her claims to revision, but she could ‘put them into cold 
storage’ and moderate the references to the subject in her own Press 
in return for a })romise of real improvement in the treatment of the 
minorities. Here, too, she was on strong ground morally ; for she was 
asking for nothing more than the fulfilment by her neighbours of 
their contractual engagements in the form of the Minority Treaties. 

But, once again, the Little Entente considered that any under- 
taking given by them must be in return for some effectual guarantee 
by Hungary; nor was their position quite without moral strength, 
since it was notorious that Hungary had in practice long since di- 
vested herself of any international restrictions on her armaments. 

During the early part of the year, the two parties had got as far 
as stating their respective claims to the world, but not to each other. 
Monsieur Daranyi stated Hungary’s requirements — equality of 
rights in armament, without counter-concessions, and application of 
the minority treaties ‘ in a spirit of understanding and ap})ea8ement ' — 
in a speech to his party on the 26th January, 1937, and again, in 
almost identical language, in his Szeged speech of the 18th April. 
For the Little Entente, Monsieur Krofta declared on the 21st May 
that his group was prepared to come to an agreement with Hungary 
on the question of her rearmament. At the same time, w hen rumours 
became current that Monsieur de Kanya, in the expanse of Hungarian 
foreign policy which he was billed to make on the 26th May, was 
going to announce Hungary’s unilateral denunciation of her military 
servitudes, the representatives of the Little Entente, then assembled 
at Geneva, let it be known that they were ready to take counter- 
measures. It was said that Czechoslovakia would openly relieve her- 
self of the prohibition against fortifying her bridge-head opposite 
Bratislava, and that Rumania would stop the payments due on 
certain sequestrated properties. 

M. de Kanya, however, simply restated the tw^o demands already 
laid down by Monsieur Daranyi, though it is true that he emphasized 
that these were absolute and that no counter-concessions could be 
considered, unless within the framework of the Rome Protocols. He 
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also accused the Little Entente, in unusually forceful language, of 
itself ‘attacking the central pillars of the Treaty of Trianon’ by 
arming to the teeth, in direct contradiction to the League Covenant, 
and by violating and sabotaging the minority treaties. Nevertheless, 
he announced his Government’s serious intention of further seeking 
a rapprochement. In fact, the revisionist campaign in the Hungarian 
Press was noticeably damped down during the summer, while the 
Little Entente states ajjpeared anxious to respond as far as they 
could. An important influence was Italy’s mediation in the easiest 
of the cases, that between Hungary and Jugoslavia. She had induced 
Jugoslavia to make a few concessions to her Magyar minority, while 
the tone of Hungarian references to Jugoslavia grew almost cordial. 
Poland was said to be influencing Rumania in the same direction. 

The first direct conversations came in August, when Monsieur 
Bardossy, the Hungarian Minister in Bucarest, came to Sinaia 
during the meeting of the Little Entente and held conversations vdth 
the three Foreign Ministers. Although no immediate result was 
achieved it was felt that the deadlock was no longer absolute, and 
that it was worth while entering into further conversations in Geneva 
in September. 

These proved disappointing. It was stated that an agreement had 
been reached in principle on the question of Hungary’s rearmament, 
and a formula found to meet the case, on the basis of an assurance 
by Hungary that her rearmament was not directed against her neigh- 
bours,^ if her neighbours would give the required guarantee respect- 
ing the minorities. It was here that the negotiations broke down. 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia could have given an assurance which 
Himgary would have accepted; but the difficulties with Rumania 
proved insuperable. In view of the state of public opinion, and with 
a general election imminent, no Rumanian Government could allow 
themselves the luxury of a concession to their minorities, and Rumania 
was at last forced to propose the adjournment of the conversations 
until after the elections, which were to be held just before Christmas.^ 
Meanwhile, Hungary let it be understood that she would abstain as 
long as possible from any unilateral action, and would try to solve 
the question by peaceful agreement. 

^ The BeichsposU on the 18th November, 1937, reported Monsieur Krofta 
as saying that Hungary would have been ready to sign a declaration which 
would have included ‘the assurance of a mutual pact of non -aggression ’. But 
other accounts did not report Hungary as having offered, nor,flndeed, the 
Little Entente as having required, so far-reaching a concession. Monsieur do 
Kdnya, in his later exposh, did not suggest that Hungary had modified her 
originfid policy on this point. * See pp. 428-9 below. 
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The results of the Rumanian elections did not seem particularly 
promising for the future of the negotiations. The situation was, how- 
ever, so fluid as to make prophecy impossible. 

{ d ) The Growth of Rumanian Nationalism 

In 1918 Rumania already had behind her more than half a century 
of life as a fully independent sovereign state, and for nearly as long 
she had enjoyed the blessings of a highly democratic Constitution. 
A parliamentary system closely modelled on that of Great Britain 
allowed a Conservative and a Liberal Party to succeed one another 
in oifice. But there were circumstances which made the resemblance 
with Britain only skin-deep. The position of the peasantry, even 
after their liberation by Prince Cuza from technical serfdom, remained 
excessively miserable. But the beneficiaries of the peasants’ toil — 
the great landowners, or ‘boyars’ — were at least themselves Ru- 
manians ; for the law forbade the ownership of land by any but a 
Rumanian citizen. It was otherwise with the second of Rumania’s 
great national resources, her oil-deposits, which were very largely 
owned by foreign capital, and even worked by foreign engineers and 
technicians. The same was the case with a high proportion of all the 
more important industrial and financial enterprises in Rumania, 
while most of the smaller businesses were in the hands of an element 
which the Rumanians stubbornly persisted in regarding as equally 
foreign : the Jew s. 

Even before the War, the Jew ish question in Rumania had been one 
of the country’s most burning problems. While w hat later became 
Rumania had undoubtedly harboured a Jewish population of sorts 
since early days, it is as certain that the number of Jew s there had 
increased w ith extraordinary rapidity since the end of the eighteenth 
century, and that this had been due largely to immigration (some- 
times undertaken to escape mihtary service, sometimes on account 
of the prevalent ill-treatment) from Russia. In 1918 the number 
was estimated by Rumanian Jewish wrriters at 250,000, and this was 
probably an understatement. These Jews were chiefly concentrated 
in Moldavia, where many of the towns had a Jewish population of 
30 per cent., 40 per cent, and even more. The Rumanian psychology 
refused to admit these elements as ‘Rumanian’, and both political 
parties were united on the j)olicy of refusing Rumanian citizenship, 
not only to the refugees, but also to Jews born on Rumanian soil 
who should by law have acquired Rumanian nationality auto- 
matically. Although obligations to afford the Jews both citizenship 
and equal treatment had been imposed on Rumania by the Congress 
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of Berlin, she had evaded them stubbornly and ingeniously, and up 
to 1918 most of her Jewish population had been still without any 
legal status and subject to many restrictions. 

The other side of the medal was that in spite, or perhaps because, 
of these restrictions the Jews in fact controlled most of the wealth 
of the country, apart from the land, and although the Jewish masses 
lived in great destitution, the average income of the Rumanian Jew 
was much higher than that of the average Rumanian. 

Even before the War, Rumanian public opinion had revolted 
against what it felt to be the subordinate position occupied by the 
Rumanians in their own state. An almost continuous agitation 
had gone on against the exploitation of the country’s resources by 
foreign capital. The anti-Jewish feeling had been universal; and 
in 1910 a specifically anti-Semite Party, entitled the ‘National- 
Democratic Party’, had been founded by MM. Jorga and Cuza with 
the object of ‘eliminating the Jews and developing the creative 
forces of the Rumanian'. 

Her territorial acquisitions under the Peace Treaties more than 
doubled Rumania's Jewish population. The Bukovina, Maramure§ 
and Bessarabia contained Jewish percentages comparable to those 
of Moldavia, while Transylvania and the Cri^ana contained smaller, 
but still considerable, numbers. The question of citizenship thus 
became very important. The Powers forced Rumania, in her Minori- 
ties Treaty, to accept an obligation to recognize as Rumanian citi- 
zens, ipso facto and without further formality, Jews inhabiting any 
Rumanian territory and not possessing another nationality; and 
Rumania in fact enacted legislation conferring citizenship on many 
of her Jews. Her laws were, however, more restrictive than the 
Powers had intended, and many Jews in Rumania remained state- 
less. In addition, it is certain that many Jews entered Rumania dur- 
ing subsequent years, from the Soviet Union, Hungary, Poland and, 
after the triumph of National Socialism, from Gtermany, by buying 
the easy acquiescence of the Rumanian officials. It w'^as round these 
late-comers that much of the subsequent controversy turned; the 
Rumanians — except the most extreme groups — alleging that such 
measures as they took were directed only against the ‘foreigners’, 
who had no legal right in the country; while the Jews maintained 
that, by chicaneries of various kinds, the authorities were forcing 
into the position of ‘foreigners’ many Jews who had a legal right to 
Rumanian citizenship. The estimates given in the Press of the num- 
bers of the ‘foreign’ Jews ranged from 350,000 to 800,000, and even 
the smaller of these figures undoubtedly exaggerated the extent of 
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the influx ; but that there had been an influx, on a scale much larger 
than the Jews themselves admitted, is more than probable. 

But now, after the Peace Treaties, the Jews were no longer the 
only large non-Rumanian element in the country. In the newly 
acquired territories the Rumanian element seldom exceeded 55 or 
60 per cent, of the total ; and the remainder was invariably better 
situated, economically, culturally and socially, than the Rumanians. 
In Bessarabia, the landowning and official class were predominantly 
Russians and Poles; in Western Transylvania, Magyars. In the 
Banat, in the old Sachsenboden of Transylvania and in the Bukovina 
there were prosperous German tovuis and peasant holdings ; even in the 
Dobruja the Turks, Tatars and Bulgars composed the more prosper- 
ous element. The position of the Rumanians offered, generally speak- 
ing, a dismal contrast. There were Rumanians v ho liad achieved a 
certain prosperitj' ; there were non-Rumanians in plenty who lived in 
dire poverty ; but, broadly speaking, it v as true that, by comparison 
with at least the more important of the alien nationalities, the 
Rumanians everywhere formed a national proletariat. 

It was natural and inevitable that Rumanians should desire to see 
their own people promoted from this position of almost universal 
inferiority ; and attention centred on this problem more readily be- 
cause the counter-irritant of irredentist feeling had been removed by 
the generosity of the Peace Conference with regard to Rumania’s 
frontiers. Ever since 1919, therefore, the ordinary political struggle 
within the country, the usual social contest between capital and 
labour, between town and country, had been paralleled by a second 
movement, the lines of which partly cut across the other: the revolt 
of the Rumanians against the non-Rumanians. 

In this latter movement the struggle against foreign exploitation 
in the true sense of the word became less important. Rumania was 
in no position to offend irrevocably those whose hand.s held the purse- 
strings. The Liberal Party was far more chary than most Govern- 
ments in Eastern Europe of seeking loans abroad, and adopted 
certain measures nominally directed against foreign capital ; but in 
general it was amenable to devices which eschewed extreme rigour 
in their application. But when any measure against foreigners was 
enacted, in most cases it was really aimed against the national 
minorities in general and the Jews in particular ; and, most of aU, 
against those Jews who, either justly or unjustly, had been refused 
Rumanian citizenship^ 

In the anti-minority drive there were two elements, wliich some- 
times appeared as distinct, while at other times they were com- 
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pounded. The general movement was most active where the minorities 
were strongest, and was directed, with a certain impartiality, against 
them all. Its first manifestation was the agrarian reform, which was 
applied, indeed, throughout the whole kingdom, and against all 
large landowners, but hit the minorities hardest, as the chief losers 
and the smallest beneficiaries. This measure once enacted, the move- 
ment died down for a decade or so. Minority officials were steadily 
replaced by Rumanians, minority schools closed, and minority busi- 
nesses placed at a disadvantage compared with Rumanian ; but there 
was no steady or systematic drive until about 1931, when the onset in 
Rumania of an acute economic depression coincided with the emer- 
gence from the new Rumanian Secondary and High Schools of the 
first generation (first, that is, in the acquired territories and dis- 
regarding the few alumni of pre-war days) of young Rumanians 
with a bourgeois education behind them and ambitions towards a 
bourgeois standard of living in front of them. 

F'or these younger men, the pace at which their elders had pro- 
ciceded had been far too slow. Some of the older Rumanian poli- 
ticians had genuinely attempted to act justly towards the minorities ; 
others had lived in awe of the League of Nations and of the Powers 
with M liich Rumania had, most unwillingly, concluded her Minorities 
Treaty ; other?, for solid reasons, had winked at evasions of their 
own laws. Moreover, with their greater industry and exj)erience, the 
non-Rumanians had taken better advantage of the opportunities 
which came their way than had the Rumanians themselves. Thus, 
while the minorities lamented a decade of material and moral losses, 
to the young Rumanians the same years looked like a period during 
which nothing had been done to lift them uj) from the position of a 
national ])roletariat. They felt ripe for revolt. 

Neither of the two great political parties which had developed out 
of the post-war chaos was willing to make anti-minority legislation 
a plank in its programme, but in 1935 Monsieur Vaida Voevod, a 
former Prime Minister and one of the leaders of the National 
Peasant Party, having failed to persuade his party to adopt his 
ideas, split off and formed a group of his own under the title of the 
Rum/inian Front. His programme included social and agrarian 
measures, and was strongly anti-Communist ; but his main catch- 
word was the introduction of the ‘Numerus Valachicus’, i.e. the 
establishment of an equitable proportion between Rumanians and 
non-Rumanians in the public services and in all branches of economic 
life which were of national importance. While Monsieur Vaida’s 
own programme read equitably enough, the minorities declared that 
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it would, and many of his followers intended that it should, be used 
exclusively to reduce the position of the minorities where they were 
strong, but by no means to reinforce it where they were weak. 

Although not entrusted with office. Monsieur Vaida by his agita- 
tion forced the Government, if they would preserve their popularity, 
to intensify their own pressure on the minorities. The ejection of 
members of the minorities from the public services was accelerated, 
and devices were adopted for inducing businesses to employ a higher 
proportion of ethnic Rumanians. A law for the defence of national 
labour had already been passed in 1934, providing that 50 per cent, 
of the directors, managers, &c., and 80 per cent, of each of the other 
categories of employees, of all firms carrying on business in Rumania 
must be Rumanians. According to the law, ‘Rumanian ' meant here 
‘Rumanian citizen’, irrespective of his ethnic origin, but it was 
widely understood and applied in the sense of ‘ethnic Rumanian’, 
to the exclusion of national minorities. 

In 1937 the Government let it be known that they w ere preparing 
a much more radical measure, to be enacted by emergency decree, 
i.e. without debate or vote by Parliament. The first draft of this 
measure, the author of which was Monsieur Pop, the Minister for 
Commerce and Industry, was believed to y)rovide that all under- 
takings should emj)loy 85 per cent, of ethnic Rumanians. The Bill 
was modified in (bmmittee, in the sense that, in enterprises the 
capital of which w as wholly or mainly domestic, at least 00 per cent, 
of the directors and managers and 75 per cent, of all other em})loyee.s 
must be ethnic Rumanians ; the remaining 40 per cent, and 25 per 
cent, might be made up from the national minorities of Rumania. 
In undertakings the cajntal of w hich w^as overwhelmingly foreign, a 
maximum of 40 per cent, of the directors and managers and 20 per 
cent, of the higher staffs might be foreigners ; for the remainder of 
the employees the proportions must be those laid down for enter- 
I>rises working with domestic capital. The restrictions were not aj)- 
pHcable to undertakings in which only members of the proprietary 
family were employed. On the other hand, the Ministry of Commerce 
was empowered, after consultation with the Ministry of National 
Defence, to prescribe other proportions for undertakings connected 
with national defence. The remaining clauses of this long Bill were 
mostly concerned with the elaboration of safeguards (which experi- 
ence had shown to be not unnecessary) against evasion, and penalties 
for infringement, of its main provisions. 

On the 10th May, 1937, a Government decree was issued ordering 
all persons who proposed to start, reopen or move factories or work- 
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shops to inform the Ministry of ‘the obligations which they propose 
to undertake as regards the personnel employed by them’. 

The major decree was still under consideration when inspired fore- 
casts of its provisions appeared in the Rumanian Press. A storm of 
protest arose from the minorities, headed by the Germans ; while the 
Hungarian National Party, in memoranda addressed to the Minister 
President and the Foreign Minister, intimated that they would if 
necessary appeal to the League of Nations.^ When, in September 
1937, Monsieur Pop circularized all firms asking them whether they 
would agree to employ 50 per cent, of ethnic Rumanians in their 
higher staffs and 75 per cent, in other categories, the Hungarian 
Party put this threat into effect. The Secretary-General of the 
League granted the appeal ‘urgency’ procedure, and a Committee 
of Three met and requested information from the Rumanian Govern- 
ment. It received the reply that the question was no longer ‘actual’, 
since the provisions of the circular would not be carried into effect. 
In fact, firms were not required to answer the circular, and the pro- 
jected legislation was shelved also. 

Thus the League had scored one of its rare successes in minority 
protection, and the immediate threat to the economic position of the 
minorities was averted. But the renunciation had been due only to 
the forces of outside pressure (which was probably not unwelcome 
to the Liberal Party) and of circumstance.^ It did not mean that the 
Rumanian people had finally renounced its intentions regarding the 
minorities. These had become an article of faith among large circles, 
for many of which the Government's proposals had been far too 
moderate.^ No Rumanian Government dependent on popular favour 
could henceforward afford to leave the minorities secure. 

* Tlie Gorman party had, in return for certain favours, undertaken not to 
appeal to Geneva. 

^ It was said that preliminary inquiries had revealed that the ranks of the 
ethnic Rumanians were still unable to provide tlie requisite managerial and 
skilled labour. 

• For examide, the Federation of Rumanian Free Professional Associations 
had at its general meeting in May 1937 adopted a resolution calling, inter alia, 
for: 

(1) Application of the ethnic principle in all professions, and establish- 
ment of means of assuring the development and well-being of the Rumanian 
element. 

(2) Conversion of the foreign capital invested in Rumania, especially in 
the large industrial and financial concerns, into Rumanian capital. 

(3) Revision of all post-war naturalizations. 

(4) Revision of all post-war diplomas entitling their holders to practise a 
profession. 

The Federation of Secondary School Teachers, at its annual meeting, de- 
manded, inUr alia, that the state schools should be staffed exclusively by 
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The ‘Numerus Valachicus’ agitation had certain indirect conse- 
quences of importance. One was that it weakened the Liberal Party, 
from whose ranks a part of Monsieur Vaida’s following was drawn ; 
another, that it made any political agreement with Hungary exceed- 
ingly difficult. For the Magyar minority was one of the chief objects 
of the assault; and Hungary, in her negotiations with the Little 
Entente, made it one of her conditions that the Magyar minority 
should enjoy proper protection;^ but in face of public opinion no 
Rumanian Government could give assurances of the sort demanded 
by Hungary. 

A third point was that the position of the German minority was 
threatened quite as much by this particular agitation as that of the 
Magyars or the Jews. Perhaps more: for the Germans had in the 
course of many centuries developed a closed national economic sys- 
tem of banks, co-operatives, &c., purely German in organization and 
devoting much of their profits to German social and cultural objects. 
To reduce the proportion of Germans in these enterprises to 10 per 
cent, or 15 per cent, would have meant inflicting ruin on the whole 
economic, social and national life of the Germans. 

Meanwhile the traditional anti-Semitism had been advancing along 
its own, somewhat different, path. Immediately aftesr the War Mon- 
sieur Cuza set himself at the head of a revived anti-Semitic move- 
ment, composed largely of students. In 1923 this was formed into a 
‘League of National Christian Defence'. It made slow j)rogress at 
first ; but in 1924 one of its younger leaders, a man of mixed Ruthene 
and German origin who had assumed the name of ‘Codreanu’, achieved 
a mccesfou by murdering the Prefect of Police of Jassy and another 
official. ‘Codreanu’ was acquitted, and the movement received a 
vast impetus. In 1926 the League had ten deputies in Parliament. 

In 1927 the movement split. The more moderate wing, under Mon- 
sieur Cuza, subsequently amalgamated with another group under the 
Transylvanian poet, Monsieur Goga, to form the Christian National 
Party. ‘Codreanu’ remained leader of the extremists, organized 
in a Legion known as the Archangel Michael, and a storm troop 
called the Iron Guard. Both of these were forbidden in 1931, but 
the prohibition was rescinded, and in 1932 ‘Codreanu’ had five 
deputies in Parhament. In 1933 the Iron Guard was again pro- 
hibited, whereupon three of its members murdered the Minister for 

Rumanians by race, the Jewish and minority teachers now employed being 
instantly retired ; and that in the Confessional Schools the ‘national ’ subjects 
(Rumanian language, history, geography and civics) should be taught exclu- 
sively by Rumanians by race. ^ See pp. 415-16 above. 
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the Interior, Monsieur Duca. The organization was now dissolved, 
but it reconstituted itself, practically unaltered, under the nominal 
leadership of General Cantacuzenu and the name of 'All for the 
Fatherland 

Much of ‘Codreanu’s’ strength was due to his appeal to what was 
best in Rumanian youth: his insistence on work, discipline, mutual 
help and brotherly love ; his repudiation of the inefficiency and, above 
all, the corruption of the older generation of politicians, and also 
his disregard of the regional particularism which still constituted 
a barrier between Rumanian and Rumanian. Like other leaders of 
his day, however, he found it impossible to avoid the dialectical 
approach. Exaltation of Rumanian nationalism involved fanatical 
repudiation of Communist, and other, internationalism ; love of Ru- 
manians required the fiercest hatred of Jews ; a desire for discipline 
meant a rejection of ' democracy ’ and ‘ liberalism Although his pro- 
gramme was fairly extensive, and its central principle, according to 
him, that of Christian love, what chiefly characterized it to the outer 
world and popularized it in Rumania was its uncompromising anti- 
Semitism. Towards the Jews he nourished a mystical and super- 
stitious hatred resembling that of Herr Streicher. His solution for 
the Jewish question, as he told an interviewer, was to eliminate 
the Jews from Rumania altogether. They were to be conducted 
to the Black Sea ; some could go on that water, the rest should go 
under it. 

While always putting the Rumanians first, he was not equally 
hostile to the other national minorities of Rumania. In so far as they 
were 'potential irredentists’, he envisaged precautionary measures 
against them, but the grouj^s which threatened neither Rumania’s 
integrity nor her moral atmosphere were assured a place in his sun. 
Indeed, the more fanatical wing of the German minority of Rumania, 
750,000 strong, which had itself recently gone Nazi, was in 1937 
almost popular with the 'All for the Fatherland’. 

The programme of MM. Cuza and Goga is best described as a 
diluted version of that of 'Codreanu ’. There was the same mystical 
anti-Semitism, buttressed with Biblical quotations; the same solu- 
tion by elimination, only this was to be effected by simple expulsion. 
The National Christians were not men of violence ; on the other hand, 
their appeal lacked something of their rivals' moral fervour. 

Both parties had contrived to get at loggerheads with the Liberals, 
although the National Christians had not carried their antagonism 
to the length of shooting Liberal Ministers. They had, moreover, 
been at pains to cultivate the friendship of the Court, while the ‘All 
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for the Fatherland\ although Monarchist on principle, had incurred 
the hostility of influential persons in Court circles.^ 

What made the growth of these movements a matter of inter- 
national concern was their influence on Rumania’s foreign political 
outlook. The Liberal Party, even in pre-War days, had been tradi- 
tionally Francophile ; and after the disappearance of the Germano- 
phile Conservative Party, which ceased to be a force when the 
agrarian reforms destroyed its main supporters, the big landowmers, 
it had come to determine Rumania’s sympathies in foreign politics. 
Rumania’s consequent Francophile policy was challenged only upon 
the rise of the groups of the Radical Right, wdiose authoritarian ten- 
dencies, their fanatical anti-Semitism, and their identification of the 
Soviet system w ith a w^orld conspiracy of dark, subterranean forces, 
made of them the predestined accomplices of Signor Mussolini and, 
above all, of Herr Hitler. Herr Hitler's advent to power in (Jermany 
brought wdth it an immediate strengthening of the extreme Right 
movement in Rumania. This was partly due, no doubt, to like causes 
producing like effects, partly to the encouragement which the Ru- 
manian adepts must have felt at seeing doctrines similar to their own 
promoted to the dignity of being the orthodox creed of a great 
country. But the two movements were not only parallel, (ierrnany 
saw in the Rumanian Right a means of strengthening her influence in 
the Danube Basin, of weakening the Little Entente and of isolating 
Czechoslovakia. German emissaries visited Rumania, and partici- 
pated in local activities with a fervour w hich sometimes outran dis- 
cretion. It was widely believed that the Third Reich lent more than 
sympathy; in 1936 Monsieur Mihalache, the National Tsaranist 
(Peasant) leader, stated publicly that he had definite evidence that 
60 Rumanian newspapers had been receiving subsidies from Berlin. 

The chief obstacle to complete accord w as the support w hich Ger- 
many, and still more, Italy, had been giving to Hungary. In August 
1936, however, Monsieur Goga visited Berlin, shortly after which, 
on the 19th November, Herr Rosenberg published an article, w^hich 
attracted much attention, stating that Hungary’s revisionist ambi- 
tions were no concern of Germany’s.^ It was believed that Monsieur 
Gk)ga had received definite assurances to the effect that Germany 
would not support Hungarian revisionism against a Rumania of the 
Right. Italy was, of course, far more deeply committed to Hungary, 
not to mention Bulgaria, and this was probably the chief reason — 
Italy’s notorious shortage of foreign exchange may have been a con- 

^ See also p. 429 below. 

* See the Survey for 1936, pp. 461, 468 -9. 
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tributory cause — why the connexions of the Rumanian Right Radicals 
were less intimate with Italy than with Germany. In spite of this, 
Monsieur Goga did not conceal his sympathy for Fascist Italy ; as for 
‘Codreanu’, he announced that in foreign policy he was against 
France, against the League of Nations, against the U.S.S.R., against 
the Balkan Entente and against the Little Entente ; and that if he 
came into power, he would within forty-eight hours conclude alliances 
with Germany and Italy. 

Thus the internal political development of Rumania was at the 
same time a struggle between o])posing tendencies in foreign policy ; 
and to the rival policies represented by Monsieur Tatarescu and the 
Liberals on the one hand, Monsieur Titulescu and the National 
Tsaranists on the other, was added the third, fundamentally different, 
policy represented by the Radical Right. To France, the pro-German 
sympathies of the Right were naturally even less symj)athetic than 
Monsieur Tatarescu’s flirtations with Poland and with isolation. She 
had succeeded in 1934 in preventing the Germans of Rumania from 
organizing themselves openly as a Nazi community — a victory more 
nominal than real ; she undoubtedly put heart into the Liberals 
in their resistance to their own Right Radical elements, which, 
from having been very spineless at first, grew perceptibly stiffer 
in 1937. 

The beginning of 1937, indeed, saw a certain set-back in the extre- 
mist movement. In 1936 Monsieur Stelescu, one of ‘Codreanu's’ 
followers, had split off and formed a rival organization known as the 
‘Rumanian Crusaders '. His murder when he lay sick in hospital did 
not strengthen either movement. In February the TascisC Powers 
overreached themselves. Two members of the Iron Guard had been 
killed fightingfor the Nationalists in Spain. Their bodies were brought 
back to Bucarest and on the 13th February given a pompous funeral, 
at which thousands of ‘Codreanu's’ followers attended, wearing the 
proscribed green shirts. The German and Italian Ministers, with the 
Portuguese Chargd d'Ajfaires and a representative of the Polish 
Youth Organizations, attended the funeral, which developed into a 
great political demonstration. The Rumanian Centre and Left were 
highly indignant. There were angry interpellations in both Houses, 
and Monsieur Tatarescu used energetic language, saying that ‘there 
is a principle which no one can ignore : that the representatives of 
foreign states must not participate in any way in the manifestations 
of internal politics Protests were lodged in Berlin and Rome, and it 
was rumoured that the two Ministers were to be recalled. The inci- 
dent was ultimately smoothed over, but it left a legacy of resentment. 
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On the 23rd February the Rumanian Cabinet was reconstructed. 
The Ministers for Justice and for the Interior, who had been sus- 
pected of undue sympathy with the Right, were relieved of their 
posts, ^ and Monsieur Tatarescu announced that extremist excesses 
would be punished ‘with the full force of the law’. Immediately 
afterwards, however, it was discovered that four Iron Guard students 
had abducted and tortured the leader of the Liberal students ; and 
on the 1st March others assaulted and stabbed the Rector of the 
University of Jassy. The Government now took strong measures; 
all students’ hostels were closed, pending reorganization in a new 
system ; students were forbidden to take part in politics ; the law 
prohibiting the wearing of Party uniforms was made more stringent ; 
all secret lodges and organizations were disbanded ; and an a])peal was 
issued to the Patriarch to punish clergy partici])ating in campaigns 
of hate. 

Although ‘Codreanu’ dissociated himself from this particular 
crime it lost his organization a good deal of popularity. At the local 
and municipal elections in June the extremists made a y)oor showing 
— as, for that matter, did the Rumanian Front. The two most popular 
parties, by far, were the Liberals and the National Tsaranists. When 
the time came at the end of the year for holding general elections 
(the term of the Parliament having expired) it seemed natural to 
suppose that one or the other of these would take office. 

There were, however, complications. Given the peculiar methods 
characteristic of Rumanian elections, it was generally assumed that 
the Government in power during the elections would also be that 
emerging victorious at their end. The real decision, therefore, lay in 
the appointment, by the King, of the Government that was to carry 
the elections through. The Liberal Party, after its long term of office, 
was itself prepared to give way to the National Tsaranists, whom 
the local elections had shown to be probably the most pojiular party 
in the country. It contained, however, two unwelcome figures: 
Monsieur Titulescu (a recent recruit) and Monsieur Maniu, between 
whom and the King deep differences existed. The Party refused to 
drop Monsieur Maniu. The King therefore asked Monsieur Mihalache 
to form a Government, but imposed the condition that he must col- 
laborate with Monsieur Vaida Voevod. On his refusal, the King 
again entrusted Monsieur Tatarescu with the mandate. Monsieur 
Tatarescu secured the support of the Rumanian Front, Professor 
Jorga’s National Democrats and the German Party ; but the Oppo- 

^ They became Ministers without portfolio, and left the Government alto- 
gether in April. 
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sition also made its arrangements. The National Tsaranists, the 
‘All for the Fatherland ’ and Monsieur Bratianu’s Dissident Liberals 
formed a bizarre alliance ; and the elections, held on the 20th Decem- 
ber, produced the unexpected result that the Government failed 
to secure that 40 per cent, of the total votes which, under the Ruma- 
nian electoral law, would have secured them a 50 per cent, bonus of 
seats and a safe majority. The coalition obtained only 37*9 per cent, 
of the total votes ; the National Tsaranists, 20-4 per cent. ; the ‘All 
for the Fatherland’, 15*6 per cent. ; the National Christians, 9*2 per 
cent. ; the Magyars, 4*4 per cent. ; the Dissident Liberals, 3*9 per 
cent. ; and the Radical Peasants, 2-3 per cent. 

What made King Carol entrust the Government to Monsieur Goga 
must remain a matter of conjecture. The results of the elections had 
certainly emphasized the relative impopularity of the Liberals. Per- 
sonal differences separated the King from the National Tsaranists, 
while the ‘All for the Fatherland’, although Monarchist on principle, 
had attacked certain personalities standing very near to His Majesty, 
and had (criticized him publicly in the previous April for excluding 
Prince Nicholas from the Royal Family. He may have felt that 
Monsieur Goga, while representing a general trend which the elections 
had shown to be popular in the country, would yet be forced by the 
relative weakness of his declared supporters into some degree of 
amenability ; in a significant interview with a foreign correspondent, 
he declared that on the day when he did not approve of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, he would ‘require a change’, but that Ruma- 
nia’s foreign policy did not affect her internal policy. 

At all events, political developments after Monsieur Goga’s appoint- 
ment moved on very strange lines. A certain number of measures on 
approved Nazi lines were enacted. Several Jewish and Liberal news- 
papers were suppressed ; Jewish households were forbidden to employ 
non-Jewish female servants of less than 45 years of age; it was 
announced that all grants of naturalization made since 1928 would 
be revised ; Jewish innkeepers’ licences were withdrawn ; Jews travel- 
ling abroad were not allowed foreign currency. Further anti-Semitic 
measures were forecast. These measures were hailed with delight in 
Germany, and a swarm of German and Italian journalists descended 
jubilantly on Rumania. Monsieur Goga’s sympathy with his ‘ideo- 
logical’ cronies was shown also in his w^arm telegram of greeting to 
Signor Mussolini, in his intimation that Rumania was likely to recog- 
nize Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia, and in certain linguistic conces- 
sions made by him to the German minority. 

On the other hand, he and his Foreign Minister, Monsieur Micescu, 
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showed a quite unexpected Conservatism in the main lines of their 
foreign policy. The most cordial telegrams were sent to Prague and 
Belgrade; one was even addressed to Moscow. Monsieur Goga an- 
noimced that he was not going to break any of Rumania’s old 
alliances ; Monsieur Micescu protested his devotion to Rumania’s 
allies and to the League of Nations ; and he proved this by visiting 
Belgrade and Prague on his way to the one hundredth session of the 
League Council (at which he was to represent the Little Entente). 
Here the heartiest greetings were exchanged, Monsieur Micescu as- 
suring the gratified Monsieur Kjofta of his complete solidarity with 
both the methods and the aims of the Little Entente. 

These declarations, which were received with extreme delight in 
Prague and Paris and with corresponding reserve in Berlin, were 
partly due, no doubt, to 2 )ressure from France — who had, it was 
reported, threatened to stop credits and deliveries of munitions if 
Rumania’s foreign policy {)roved disjjleasing to her.^ Generally 
speaking, however, they w^ere hardly explicable except on the theory 
that King Carol had decided to keep the conduct of foreign ])olicy 
firmly in his ow'ii hands, and that his views on the subject were sub- 
stantially those of Monsieur Tatarescu, if not of Monsieur Titulescu. 
If both these suppositions were correct, France and (V.echoslovakia 
could rest less uneasily than they had thought to do ; for King (\irol, 
besides the strong position in which the Constitution had ])la(*cd him, 
possessed a strong following in the Army; and if ‘Codreanu’ w^as 
the idol of the young men, King Carol, through his special patronage 
of the Boy Scouts and similar organizations, had won much popu- 
larity among a still younger generation. 

Nevertheless, the situation in Rumania was still obscure and 
doubtful at the beginning of the year 1938. It remained true that 
parties w hich favoured abandoning France and the Little Entente 
and joining hands with Germany and Italy had secured a quarter of 
the country’s total votes, against strong administrative ])re88ure; 
and though Rumania had been kept within the Western fold for the 
time being, it seemed open to question whether this position could be 
maintained permanently.^ 

^ Britain and France also made a joint friendly intervention, wit li reference 
to Monsieur Goga’s anti-Jewish measures, to remind liumania of her obliga- 
tions under the Minorities Treaty. 

* On the 10th February, 1938, Monsieur Goga resigned, and on the following 
day a provisional Cabinet of Concentration was formed, under the leadership 
of the Patriarch of Rumania, Dr. Christea, with the mission of freeing the 
administration from party politics and adapting the Constitution to meet the 
actual needs of the country. These events and their sequel fall outside the scope 
of the present volume. 
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(e) The Rome Triangle 

If the position of the Little Entente was often uneasy during the 
year, that of the ‘Rome Triangle’ was no less so. The problems of 
its two Danubian members had come increasingly to resemble one 
another. In Austria the struggle between the two factions of the 
population, the one supported by the Reich, the other by the various 
outside influences interested in Austrian ‘independence’, had long 
been the avowedly paramount issue of political life, to which all 
others were subordinated. In 1937 the German question had come 
to overshadow Hungarian politics hardly less completely. 

In this, the question of the German minority in Hungary played 
only a minor part. The Press of those circles in Germany which par- 
ticularly occupied themselves with the problems of Auslandsdeutsch- 
tum from time to time expressed dissatisfaction with the cultural 
position of the Hungarian Swabians ; and these utterances, and, 
more particularly, the indiscreet behaviour of the German tourists 
who were too fond of circum perambulating the Swabian villages and 
exhorting their inhabitants to be true to their Volkstum, provided 
ammunition for the Hungarian Press, and particularly for that large 
section of it which was owned and written by Jews. But neither 
tJovernment was anxious to make a serious issue out of the affairs 
of this small ])easant minority. For (Jermany, to do so might have 
run counter to her more ambitious schemes ; for Hungary, it would 
have been too dangerous. The German Press campaign was never 
organized or intensive, and its demands were easily satisfied. 

On the 15th July Monsieur Szell, the Hungarian Minister for the 
Interior, made an official statement emphasizing the loyalty of the 
German minority in the past and its good relations with the Magyars 
— who, he said, had never attempted to assimilate it. The minorities 
had always enjoyed complete legal and economic equality with the 
Magyars. The principle of Hungary’s minority policy was to afford the 
German or other minorities rights as full as she would wish Magyar 
minorities outside Hungary to enjoy. It followed that there was no 
need for Hungary to amend her minority policy ; but if ‘ irresponsible 
attempts ’ to thwart the Government in these intentions were detected 
they would be severely punished. This applied particularly to schol- 
astic questions. The Govermnent would not tolerate any attacks on 
the cultural and linguistic liberty of the German and other minorities. 

On the next day Herr Hess replied expressing Germany’s satis- 
faction with this declaration, and with the prospect that the Grerman 
minority would henceforward enjoy, not only political freedom and 
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economic equality, but also the possibility of ‘ unrestricted cultural 
development’. In these circumstances the minority might form 
bridge between the two peoples 

A section of the Hungarian Press suggested, indeed, that Herr 
Hess had read into Monsieur Szell’s words rather more than their 
author had meant; but the two declarations certainly cleared the 
air. The attacks on Hungary in the German Press diminished, the 
protestations of good will in Hungarian official circles multiplied. 
When MM. Daranyi and de Kanya visited Berlin in November, the 
question does not appear to have given rise to any serious disagree- 
ment ; indeed, in the toasts exchanged on that occasion, the German 
minority was hailed as a pledge for the friendly relations of the two 
states and as a bridge between them. 

It must, indeed, be remarked that little was done during the year 
to bring this problem, in itself, nearer a solution. The Hungarian 
Government performed a friendly gesture in January 1937 when it 
released Dr. Basch before his sentence had expired^ and remitted 
altogether that w inch had been passed on his assistant, Herr Rothen. 
Reassuring statements of the Government’s good intentions w^ere 
made b}^ Monsieur Daranyi on the 26th January, by the same 
speaker and others during the Budget debate in May, and by Mon- 
sieur Szell on the occasion already referred to. But in point of fact 
the minority received only very minor cultural concessions in the 
course of the year. Some small improvements w^ere introduced in 
the training of German teachers in elementary schools, but little or 
nothing w as done to put into effect the Government’s ow n decree of 
December 1935 for extending the instruction in minority languages 
in the minority schools. ^ Other practices to which the German 
minority took exception, such as the pressure to Magj^arize sur- 
names, continued unrelaxed; and there were even signs in certain 
districts of a new movement to prevent land from passing into 
the hands of the German peasants. The determination of the 
Government to allow the minority, as such, no political representa- 
tion was emphasized at a by-election in the summer in Bonyh4d, a 
German district, where much pressure w^as brought to bear to secure 
the election of a Deputy of German origin, but of entirely Magyar senti- 
ments, against a rival candidate put up by the extremist German 
group. Thus the question was rather shelved, by mutual agreement, 
than solved. In any case, it was not the major point at issue. This 
was rather the question of German and Nazi influence among the 
Magyars themselves. 

^ See the Survey for 1936, p. 465 n, * Op. dt,, p. 466. 
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As in Austria, so in Hungary, the question was partly one of 
domestic and partly one of international politics. Viewed from the 
latter angle, the lure of an open pro-German orientation lay in the 
fact, plain to all, that if any Power was ever going to help Hungary 
to achieve revision, this would only be Germany. The attraction was 
powerful, and those to whom it appealed could urge that Hungary, at 
the worst, could lose to a German national state nothing more than a 
narrow strip on her western frontier — a small thing compared with 
what she might hope to win. 

The other i)arty feared, not only that Germany might betray 
Hungary as cynically as Italy was doing — in this connexion Herr 
Rosenberg’s article^ had had a deej) and, for Germany, most unfor- 
tunate effect — but also that Hungary would become an economic 
and political vassal of (Jermany: gaining little, losing much. 

But the crux of the question was that both parties associated it 
with domestic })olitics. The adoption of a pronouncedly German 
orientation in foreign policy involved, in the eyes of both its advo- 
cates and its ojjponents, the adoption also of at least a part of the 
Nazi system and ideas, while a rejection of these ideas necessarily 
implied a refusal to link Hungary’s fortunes too closely to those of 
Germany in the international field also. Thus the population of 
Hungary found itself divided into two camps, for and against Ger- 
many, largely according to whether they approved or rejected the 
Nazi tenets. In the one camp were the men of authority and action, 
army officers and military-minded civilians ; students (in large num- 
bers) and impoverished intellectuals ; young idealists, dazzled by the 
])ower and energy of the Third Reich ; a not inconsiderable body of 
Hungary’s most unfortunate class, the small-holders or rural prole- 
tariat, who saw in the Nazi system the only hope, since the decay 
of Bolshevism, of bringing about revolutionary changes in their lot ; 
and, last but not least, the anti-Semites. These should perhaps hardly 
be classed as a separate category ; for in a country with so high a 
Jewish population as Hungary few non-Jewish breasts would be 
wholly innocent of anti-Semitic feeling, and the anti-Semitic side of 
the Nazi programme was certainly that which exerted the widest 
appeal throughout Hungary. 

On the other side were ranged a hardly less incongruous band : the 
Jews themselves, with all the immense power which their virtual 
control of Hungarian finance and commerce, and their preponderant 
position in the Press, assured them; orthodox Social Democracy; 
the Churches, both Catholic and Protestant ; the champions of the 
^ Seo p. 426, above, and the Survey for 1936, pp. 461, 468-9. 
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traditional Hungarian Constitutional Parliamentarism ; and finally 
those who, whatever their sentiments on other questions, felt in- 
stinctively that Europe held no danger so formidable as that of 
German penetration was to the very existence of the Hungarian 
people. The division between these two great groups was hardly 
less violent in Hungary than in Austria. 

The rapid growth of pro-German and Nazi influence during 1935 
and 1936 had been indisputably due in large part to the personal 
policy of the late Premier, General Gombos, a man whose origin, 
career and mentality alike made him sympathetic to these tenden- 
cies. General Gombos’s sudden and premature death^ seemed, there- 
fore, to the more moderate fraction of the Government Party, not 
to be an unmixed misfortune ; and they breathed more freely when 
they had secured the appointment as his successor of Monsieur 
Daranyi, a moderate and conciliatory man not susj)ected of ‘totali- 
tarian’ or dictatorial leanings; more freely still when, on the Ist 
February, 1937, Monsieur Kozma, one of (General Gornbos's intimates, 
was relieved of his duties as Minister of the Interior, and was subse- 
quently replaced by Monsieur Szell, a representative of the moderate 
wing. 

In the event, the ‘Nazi peril’ occupied a far more prominent place 
in Hungarian affairs under Monsieur Daranyi than it had under 
General Gombos, owing mainly to two causes. One. w hich might 
even imply some diminution of the danger itself, was the simple fact 
that the death of the pro-German Premier had made it safe and even 
fashionable publicly to champion ‘constitutionalism’ and ‘demo- 
cracy’. But in another direction the threat had really increased for 
the curious reason that, whereas General Gombos had kept all threads 
in his own hands, after his death the minor aspirants raised their 
heads, each competing with the rest for the favour of the Reich, and 
each agog to prove by his vigour and enterprise his fitness for the 
post of Fiihrer. 

These ambitions were not confined to the political j)arties openly 
modelled on the German pattern, numerous as these were. In view 
of their individual weakness,^ their propensity to mutual strife — 
which was mitigated, it is true, by the amalgamation of seven of 
them on the 16th October into a single ‘Hungarian National Socialist 
Party ’ — and the political immaturity of some of their leaders, Hun- 
garian public opinion did not, on the whole, take them very seriously ; 

^ See the Survey for 1936, p. 464. 

® At a by-election in the summer the Nazi candidate polled only 164 votes 
out of a total of 6,261 cast, and forfeited his deposit. 
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and in fact, although on two occasions — in April, and again in Octo- 
ber — these parties attempted coups d'itat (the leader of the latter 
adventure proclaiming the Regent, to his profound embarrassment, 
King of Hungary), these movements were easily suppressed. The 
real danger was always felt to come from the Nazi-minded wing of 
the Government Party itself. At the end of February the leaders of 
the main Opposition parties informed the Government of the exis- 
tence of a wide-spread plot to form ‘cells’ in the police, the army 
and the administration \vith the object of securing the appointment 
of a Nazi Government. The moving spirit in this plan was said to 
be Monsieur Bela Marton, formerly Secretary of the Government 
Party. The Government preserved extreme discretion, but certain 
members of the police, and some army oflScers, retired or were trans- 
ferred soon after. Public opinion was not, however, reassured — the 
more so since it was common talk that j^ersons sympathetic with 
Nazi tendencies occupied some of the very highest positions in the 
state. 

The details of these plots and counterplots, however, belong to 
the history of Hungarian internal politics, and need not be retailed 
here ; but it is imi)ortant for the understanding of the international 
situation to realize the ferment in which they kept Hungarian public 
opinion, and the fear of and antipathy to (Jermany which they 
aroused among those who did not favour them. For no one believed 
the movement to be a growth entirely native to the Hungarian soil. 
Literature emanating from the ‘Fichtebund’ and other German 
sources reviling the Jews and exalting Germany circulated widely 
throughout the country, esj^ecially in West Hungary. The Nazi 
Press, which at one time boasted no less than forty-three organs, 
seemed una(K*ountably prosperous by com])arison w ith the paucity 
of its subscribers ; German tnurists and ‘Wandervbgel’ found it re- 
markably easy to obtain foreign exchange for a visit to Hungary ; 
Hungarian seasonal labourers and students visiting Germany were 
exposed to batteries of organized propaganda. On one occasion a 
painful sensation was caused when a student, who had returned from 
one such visit, hanged himself ; it was said that he had been hounded 
to death by his companions for having objected to the teaching 
offered him in Germany. More sensational still were the rumours 
which connected the name of Herr von Mackensen, the German 
Minister in Budapest, with Monsieur MArton’s activities. Although 
these were denied, it was a fact that Herr von Mackensen, who 
was on leave when the revelations were made, did not return to 
his post. 
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As both official and sincere defenders of Hungarian independence, 
Monsieur Dardnyi and his supporters were in a difficult position. 
Many reasons made it impossible for them officially to brusquer 
Gtermany : the feeling in their own country, and this in some of its 
highest places ; their economic dependence on Germany ; the practical 
impossibility of doing anything which looked like strengthening the 
status quo Powers ; the insincerity of Italy’s attitude. They were 
forced to steer a cautious course, and this they did with much skill. 
In his Budget speech on the 12th May Monsieur Daranyi allowed 
himself some fairly plain w^ords to the address of the Reich on the 
subject of mischief-making newspajiers and of illegitimate inter- 
ference by one country in the affairs of another. When he visited 
Berlin with Monsieur de Kanya in November, he w as said to have 
renewed his protests and to have received satisfactory assurances 
from General Goring. At the same time, every public pronounce- 
ment on foreign policy emphasized Hungary’s cordial feelings for 
Germany and rated these second only to her devotion to ‘the Rome 
Triangle’. The frequent official visits — Herr von Neurath’s to Buda- 
pest in June, General Blomberg’s on the 28th June-lst July, General 
Roder’s to Berlin on the 20th April and MM. Daranyi’s and de 
Kanya’s on the 21st^25th November — were always cordial in tone. 
Some of the visitors may even have desired closer bonds between 
the two countries. Hungarian official policy, however, m hile friendly, 
was cautious, and no fresh commitments were undertaken. MM. 
Daranyi and de Kanya returned from Berlin w ithout having adhered 
officially either to ‘the Rome-Berlin Axis’ or to the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, Germany, it was believed, had desired both these gestures of 
Hungary, but she did not press her point on that or on any other 
occasion. Germany was, it appeared, content to remain, as regards 
Hungary, the more distant end of the ‘Axis’. 

This moderation on the part of official Germany greatly simplified 
Hungary’s relations with Italy, which were marked throughout the 
year by every outward sign of cordiality. These rose to a climax 
when the King and Queen of Italy, with Princess Maria, Count Ciano 
and other notabilities, visited Budapest on the 19th~22nd May. Every 
official statement of policy during the year described the Rome Pro- 
tocols as the basis of Hungarian foreign policy. In this respect, Hun- 
gary’s position was unchanged,^ and requires no detailed description. 
Nevertheless, even if she could stomach Italy’s reconciliation with 
Jugoslavia,^ she found her former friend’s advances to Rumania 

^ See the Survey for 1936, p. 439. 

^ See section (vii) of this part of the present volume. 
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less palatable ; and although statesmen and the Press remained dis- 
creet, the general public freely expressed its doubts of Italy’s value 
as a protector. Even the economic value of her patronage seemed 
likely to diminish in consequence of the revision of the Rome Proto- 
cols; the new commercial treaty signed on the 19th November 
abandoned the ' Brocchi’ system of export credits which had been 
introduced in 1932, and Italy did not take up her option on the 
Hungarian exportable surplus of wheat, amounting to 600,000 
doppelzentner.^ 

For differing reasons, therefore, Hungary could not regard with 
unalloyed satisfaction either of her two powerful friends, and there 
were signs towards the end of the year that she would have welcomed 
some small abatement of the dual courtship, had she known whither 
else to turn. In this, again, her position resembled that of Austria. 
The independence of Hungary was at least not directly or overtly 
threatened. This could hardly be said of Austria. The agreement 
with Germany of tlie 11th July, 1936, ^ had momentarily relieved the 
situation, and Austria had amnestied no less than 18,684 Nazis — a 
figure which revealed how full her prisons must have been previously. 
But already in January 1937 the German Press was resuming its 
attacks. It represented the Austrian Government’s refusal to take 
Nazis into the Cabinet as a breach of their imdertaking to carry out 
a ‘Germanic’ policy, and the Austrian Press answered with equal 
acerbity. The difficulty of the position was revealed by the 
fact that no sooner did the Government lighten their pressime, how- 
ever slightly, than a whole series of societies of hardly concealed 
Nazi tendencies sprang up, the most important of which was the 
Ostmarkischer Volksverein in Graz, patronized by Colonel Glaise- 
Horstenau, the Minister for the Interior, and devoted to ‘filling the 
Austrian people with the German national spirit’. In this case the 
Supreme tJourt actually overrode a prohibition issued by the Chan- 
(ellor's own office. Plans were also put forward to found an all- 
embracing ‘German People’s Social Union’ to unify the various 
organizations. In a speech to the Vaterlandische Front on the 14th 
Februarj^ Dr. von Schuschnigg firmly opposed these plans, saying 
that the ‘ Front ’ was the only authorized body for the expression of 
the Austrian ])eople’s political will. German indignation at the 
Chancellor’s attitude was enhanced by a sudden recrudescence of 

^ Tiiis, however, caused no immediate difficulties. Hungary was able to 
place her wheat elsewheiv, and Italy took larger quotas of Hungarian cattle 
in the new treaty. 

® See the S^iwey for 1936, Part 111, section (iv) (a) (4). 
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Monarchist propaganda. The Austrian Monarchist societies, a some- 
what varied band, composed some of their int;ernal differences during 
January and embarked on an intensive propaganda campaign at 
home and abroad. The Press of the Reich took up the question with 
its usual lack of moderation, to which the Austrian Chancellor replied, 
in his speech of the 14th February, that the question of Austria’s 
form of state was one to be solved exclusively by her own people, 
through her own Constitution. At the same time, he warned the 
Monarchists that although Austria would revive and foster respect 
for her historic traditions, there must be no rash experiments. The 
Monarch must not enter by the back door. The Monarchists must 
work for the realization of their aims through the Vaterlandische 
Front. The atmosphere thus created w^as not favourable for the 
visit which Herr von Neurath paid to Vienna on the 22nd-23rd Feb- 
ruary — the first official visit of a German statesman since 1931. It 
was not improved during the visit by the noisy demonstrations of 
a large band of Austrian Nazis, or by the numerous arrests made 
by the police. Little was revealed of what Dr. von Schuschnigg 
and Herr von Neurath said to each other, but neither party went 
out of its way to express satisfaction with the results. 

The Austrian Chancellor required all his courage, for it was on tins 
occasion that the first clear indication api)eared of a change in Italy’s 
attitude. As recently as the preceding November, Italy had officially 
taken up the attitude that a Hapsburg restoration was an internal 
question for Austria’s own decision.^ On the 26th February Signor 
Gayda wrote an article in the Giorncde d' Italia stating plainly that the 
question was not actudle, and that it would be dangerous to raise it. 
A second article in a similar vein followed on the 2nd March. Italy’s 
opposition — to which was added that of Czechoslovakia and, espe- 
cially, Jugoslavia — put an end to any plans which may have existed 
for a Monarchist coup. (The Archduke Otto had appeared on the 
Austrian frontier on the 23rd February.) But Italy’s volte-face (in 
spite of the possibility that Jugoslavia, not Germany, may have been 
the Power whom Italy was chiefly concerned to placate in this par- 
ticular case) was profoundly disappointing to many Austrians, who 
saw themselves abandoned to their fate. This was probably the chief 
motive behind the display of sympathy in February and March, 
in many circles in Austria, for a Franco-Czech orientation. At the 
same time Nazi activity in Austria increased ; and to this the Chan- 
cellor replied on the 20th March by himself taking over the portfolio 
of public security, previously held by Herr NeustS-dter-Sturmer, who 
^ See the Survey for 1936, p. 411. 
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had recently belied his original reputation as an anti-Nazi, and had 
in particular sponsored the ‘German People's Social Union'. 

The situation W6bs thus disturbed and obscure by the 22nd April, 
when Dr. von Schuschnigg at last paid his visit — more than once 
})ostponed — to Signor Mussolini in Venice. The communiqud issued 
on this occasion was more than usually colourless, but from well- 
informed sources the results of the meeting were reported to have 
been particularly disappointing for Austria. Signor Mussolini was 
believed to have told Dr. von Schuschnigg that Italy still had a 
paramount interest in Austrian independence, but the official 
communique did not mention the word ‘independence’, and the 
Duce was believed to have said that he would not again intervene 
directly to stop a move by Germany. So, too, Signor Gayda was 
re{)orted by a journalist as having said that Italy ‘would not dream 
of acting permanently as Europe’s gendarme on the Brenner’. Italy 
would not, it appeared, even double-cross Germany ; for just before 
the visit further articles unfavourable to a Hapsburg restoration 
apfKjared in the Italian Press, while one result of the meeting was, 
as already mentioned, to nip in the bud the tender shoot of Austro- 
C/zech co-operation.^ One of Signor Gayda’s articles emphasized the 
difficulties of an understanding between the Rome Protocol states 
and the Little Entente, owing to Czechoslovakia’s anti-Grerman 
attitude. More sensational still was another article by the same 
journalist announcing, as one result of the meeting, that Dr. von 
Schuschnigg had agreed to include the Austrian Nazis in the Vater- 
landische Front as a first step towards direct participation in 
the Government. Dr. von Schuschnigg denied this promptly and 
vigorous^, and a semi-official dementi had to be issued in Rome 
itself. 

The impression made in Austria by what leaked out regarding the 
Venice conversations — from Signor Gayda’s pen and through other 
chamiels — was painful, and relations between Austria and Italy were 
far from cordial during the rest of the year. The popular temper was 
shown by the fact that the two countries were unable (not, indeed, 
for the first time) even to play each other in peace at football. One 
match, in Vienna, was broken off owing to the ferocity of players 
and crowd, while the return match, in Genoa, was cancelled and the 
Austrian team ordered to leave the country. In the autumn the 
value of Italy’s protection was further reduced by the weakening of 
her economic position. A new Austro-Italian commercial treaty was 
signed on the 30th November. As in the new Italo-Hungarian treaty,* 

^ See p. 414, above. ® See p. 437, above. 
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the special export bonus was suppressed, and Italy — whose debit 
balance had by now exceeded the considerable figure of £2,000,000,^ 
while her stock of Austrian bonds, the sale of which had largely 
enabled her to finance her purchases, was nearly exhausted — was 
obliged to reduce substantially her purchases from Austria . A revision 
of the Rome Protocols was announced for the spring. 

With Italy refusing to lend any active support of her own, and at 
the same time thwarting the efforts of others, the difficulties of the 
Austrian Government might seem formidable indeed. It was sur- 
prising in the circumstances that the regime survived the turn of the 
year. Yet the temporary situation w^as not entirely unfavourable. 
Germany was preoccupied elsewhere, and had, after all, signed an 
agreement in 1936 to respect Austria’s independence. Western 
Europe was not w holly to be ignored. Moreover, the Italian protec- 
torate had always been intensely unpo{)ular in Austria, and its 
weakening probably made it easier for the Chancellor to rally the 
forces of resistance in the country itself. He set about this task w ith 
great vigour, concentrating chiefly on strengthening the Vaterlan- 
dische Front. In his speech of the 14th February* he had made it 
clear that the Vaterlandische Front alone w as empowered to express 
the political will of Austria, and that the w ell-w ishers of Austria must 
co-operate in and through it. In the summer a Sturmkorf)s was 
created on the lines of the Nazi S.A. The real function of the corps 
was to meet the Austrian Nazis on their ow n ground and with their 
own weapons. Young men carefully picked, of impeccable loyalty 
and physique, were given attractive uniforms, and in August the 
Vienna group made a propaganda tour round Austria. During the 
autumn, demonstrations were carried out in Weis, Graz and Villach. 
On the 18th September new measures were announced at a Front 
rally in Innsbruck. It wes there announced that the movement 
already numbered nearly two million adherents, and that in future, as 
from the 1st November, fresh applications for membershi}) would be 
severely scrutinized. The Secretary of the movement also stated 
significantly that there would be a purge among existing members, 
implying that the Government felt strong enough to dispense w ith 
those who had joined it from expediency rather than from (conviction. 

The Government succeeded also in maintaining a tolerable relation 
with the Austrian Monarchists. A few weeks after his Vienna speech 

V Austria’s exports to Italy had risen from 174 9 million lire in 1933 to 
666-6 million lire in the first eleven months of 1937, while Italy’s exports to 
Austria had risen in the same period only from 131-4 to 244-7 rnillion lire. 

* 8ee p. 437, above. 
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of the 14th February, l)r. von Sehuschnigg had returned to the 
question in a speech at Eisenbach, in which he maintained that the 
existing form of state offered an escape from the imagined antithesis 
‘ Hapsburg or Hitler \ In a Legitimist rally held on the 1 9th November 
Herr von Wiesner referred to negotiations between Prince Fiirsten- 
berg and the Vaterlandische Fronts as a result of which the Monar- 
chists had agreed to work for their objects 'within the framework’ 
of the Front, which welcomed their co-operation. The unpopularity 
of the Reich Government’s campaign against the Churches was 
another strong factor which helped to draw together the Conserva- 
tive elements in Austria, and to strengthen the Chancellor’s jjosition. 

The Government still rested on a very narrow basis, for little was 
attempted, and less achieved, towards securing the support of the 
working classes. Although the old Social Democrat leaders had 
clearly lost some of their hold, the masses were, at best, indifferent 
to Dr. von Schuschnigg’s regime. Yet there were few signs of open 
hostility, and this large section of the population remained on the 
whole neutral in the political struggle between Austria and the 
Reich which dominated Austrian politics throughout the year. 

It soon became clear that the July Agreement had not secured 
a })eace — hardly even a temporary truce. Although Germany had 
pledged herself not to support the Austrian Nazis, she made scarcely 
a pretence of honouring her word; Captain Leopold, the unofficial 
Austrian Nazi leader who claimed to be Herr Hitler's adviser, came and 
went openly, and rei)orts of his doings in Germany appeared in the 
Berlin Press, to the embarrassment, it was said, of Herr von Papen, 
whose two visits to the Fiihrer in May and June were believed to 
have been designed to explain the difficult position in which Captain 
Leo[)old’s activities involved him. Demonstrations began to multiply 
again in the late spring, and on the 1st June Dr. von Schuschnigg, 
speaking in the Federal Diet, openly accused Germany of violating 
the agreement, declaring that his Government possessed documen- 
tary proofs of this. He added that so long as he remained Chancellor 
he would never admit a Nazi into his Cabinet. A few^ days later a 
group of Nazis was arrested for plotting against the Chancellor’s 
life. One of them, named Woitsche, had kept a diary, and his trial, 
which opened on the 22nd June, provided sensational revelations of 
Nazi plotting in Austria and of the conspirators’ relations with the 
Reich. In this connexion the Government agreed to adopt a new" and 
more stringent law for the Defence of the State, although at the same 
time they made a concession by appointing Dr. Seyss-Inquart, a 
Catholic of so-called 'pronouncedly national tendencies’, to the 
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Council of State and another, Dr. Pembaur, as "rapporteur on racial 
questions to the Vaterlandische Front \ In this ungenial atmosphere, 
the mixed German- Austrian delegation which was due to meet on 
the 23rd June to discuss the working, the shortcomings and the 
possible extension of the July Agreement had an unenviable task. 
First the meeting was postponed to the Gth July. On the 9th July 
the German delegation threatened to break off proceedings on account 
of attacks in the Austrian Press ; peace was only painfully patched 
up by Herr von Papen and Dr. Seyss-Inquart. On the 12th July it 
was announced that the two countries had agreed on a ‘ Press truce \ 
but this had no effect whatever. The only practical result of the 
meeting was a permission for Meiri Kampf to be sold in Austria — a 
concession w hich itself led to fresh local disturbances. 

The position grew worse rather than better in the autumn ; but 
the chronicle of demonstrations, acts of rowdyism, arrests and mutual 
vituperation w ould burst the bounds of this volume. There was this 
to be said, that murder was now' less frequent ; the culminating 
outrage of the year w^as an orgy of window -smashing in Vienna on 
the 16th December. Tw ice the Austrian police discovered secret Nazi 
printing presses ; the director of one of them committed suicide. By 
contrast, the Government allowed ('aptain Leopold to open, un- 
molested, a Brow n House in Vienna. 

The July Agreement seemed, in fact, doomed to break dow n over 
a fundamental difference of outlook. Austria had agreed to follow a 
policy based on recognition that she w as a ' German ’ state ; and so 
long as Germany insisted on identifying 'German’ with ‘Nazi’, while 
Austria refused to do the same, this part of the agreement was 
valueless. From this point of view Germany’s unremitting com- 
plaints against Austria were probably justified, for the Government 
resolutely refused to make any concession to their own Nazis. Fur- 
ther "rapporteurs on racial questions’ were appointed to the pro- 
vincial Diets in the autumn, but their duties were not closely defined 
nor, it seemed, onerous. Meanwhile the Chancellor continued strictly 
to insist that Austria would 'go the German way but this as she con- 
ceived it and in her own time, and that the sole vehicle of political 
expression in the country must remain the Vaterlandische Front. 
Thus the year ended with Austria still independent indeed, but with 
her position undeniably weakened by Italy’s defection, and with all 
her problems unsolved ; she had not come a step nearer to a real 
understanding either with the Reich or with her own Nazis. 

The position was, as has been said, curiously similar to that in 
Hungary ; and it was not surprising that, of all countries, Austria’s 
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relations with Hungary, and Hungary’s with Austria, were the most 
genuinely cordial. When Dr. von Schuschnigg visited Budapest in 
March, the ‘primordial unity of destiny’ of the two countries was a 
theme of all their friendly exchanges — a pleasing touch, for these were 
the very words most in vogue in Germany for depicting the relations of 
the two German states. This initial exchange of courtesies was followed 
at the beginning of May by a state visit to Hungary of President 
Miklas, accompanied by the Austrian Chancellor and Foreign Minis- 
ter. The Press of both countries made much of the ‘ideological 
identity ' of the two countries and of their readiness to co-operate 
in Central Europe. In the summer several members of the Hungarian 
(Cabinet spent their holidays in Austria, and on the 2l8t-23rd October 
Dr. von Schuschnigg was again in Hungary, ostensibly on a private 
visit. 

On all these occasions it appeared that Austria was acting, as 
far as she could, as mediator between Hungary and the Little Entente ; 
but, pending the problematical success of such efforts, Austria and 
Hungary showed a clear tendency to draw together for mutual com- 
fort, and even to continue to display a certain independence. This 
was conspicuous at a meeting of the Rome Protocol states which w^as 
held at Budapest on the 10th~12th January, 1938. The meeting was 
preceded by the grant of a most interesting interview by Dr. von 
Schuschnigg to The Daily Telegraphy in which he said that Austria 
could never introduce a dictatorship’, spoke of the ‘ absolute abyss * 
separating Austria from Nazidom, denied that Austria was ‘drawn in 
Italy’s w ake \ advocated co-operation in Central Europe, and said that 
Austria had an independent mission and w^ould never permit herself 
to be reduced to the status of a second Bavaria. The Austrian Chan- 
cellor and Monsieur Daranyi held private consultations before Count 
Ciano’s arrival, and followed at Budapest a policy which was con- 
certed and surprisingly independent. The chief success scored by 
Italy was that her two prot^g^es announced their intention of 
recognizing (ieneral Franco’s Government in Spain. On the other 
hand, w hile they expressed sympathy for the collaboration betw een 
Rome and Berlin, they did not join ‘the Axis ’ ; while they asserted 
their resolute horror of Ck)mmuni8m, they did not join the Anti- 
Comintem Pact ; they noted the reasons which had led Italy to leave 
the .League, and agreed that if it took on the character of an ‘ ideo- 
logical grouping’ they would have to reconsider their relations to it, 
but they did not leave it. 

In return, Austria was assured that Italy fully understood her 
German policy, and Hungary that Italy was convinced of the justice 
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of lier claim to equality in armaments. A reference was made to the 
desirability of an understanding between Hungary and Rumania. 
On the other hand, no mention was made in the communique of 
Austria’s ‘independence’. 

It was difficult for any impartial observer to share the views 
dutifully expressed in the German and Italian Press that these 
results constituted a success either for Italy or for Germany. To 
most, they appeai-ed rather to be a delicate but decided snub. Per- 
haps Germany herself was not so w'ell satisfied as she pretended. At 
all events, the following wwks saw the inauguration of a new Nazi 
campaign against Austria. The record of this campaign, which 
culminated in the events of the llth~12th March, 1938, must be left 
to the next volume of this Survey. 

(/) Czechoslovakia and Germany 

The fixed star in the Central European firmament was Czet^ho- 
slovakia. So long as she continued to see her safety in the princi})les 
of collective security and in her alliance with the U.S.S.R., Germany's 
jx)licy w as to refuse any compromise with her and to subject her to 
unremitting attacks. The question which loomed largest was that 
of the situation of the German minority in Czechoslovakia, tlie 
details of which are described elsew'here.^ Although admitting by 
implication Czechoslovakia’s claim. that this question w^as an internal 
affair of her own, and abstaining from official intervention, Germany 
carried on, through her Press and in other ways, a continuous agita- 
tion against Czechoslovakia’s policy on this question which, in com- 
bination with the very real support that she was unofficially accord- 
ing to Herr Henlein’s party, helped both to increase the difficulties 
of reaching a settlement of the question itself and to keep the tension 
between the two countries unrelaxed. But the alleged oppression of 
the Sudetendeutsche was only one of the sticks used for beating the 
Czechs; other implements w^ere employed no less freely whenever 
Herr Goebbels or his coadjutors thought it expedient to try to 
blacken Czechoslovakia in the eyes of Europe. 

Although the campaign never wholly ceased, the degree of its 
fury varied greatly. During most of the early months of 1937 it w as 
comparatively moderate, except for an outburst over the terms of 
the Czechoslovak Government’s February Agreement with the Acti- 
vist Parties.^ Herr Hitler did not mention Czechoslovakia in his 
Reichstag speech of the 30th January,^ and his indirect references 

' See pp. 448-59, below. * See p. 451, below. 

* See also pp. 30-1, 42, 352, 381, above. 
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to * carriers of Bolshevism ’ were not reassuring ; but a sudden agita- 
tion that was worked up in early January in the German and 
German -inspired Hungarian Press — representing Czechoslovakia as a 
dangerous and active agent of Bolshevism and, in particular, as con- 
structing ‘Soviet aerodromes’ — died down almost as quickly as 
it had arisen, after the Czech Government had made the German 
military attache an offer (of which he discreetly refused to avail 
himself) to see for himself whether the accusations were well founded. 
On the 2nd March Monsieur Krofta, who a few days previously had 
told a newspaper correspondent that he did not believe Germany 
to be harbouring aggressive designs on Czechoslovakia, was able to 
report, in an expose of foreign affairs w hich he gave before tlie Foreign 
Affairs Committees of both Houses of Parliament, that his country’s 
relations w^ith (Germany had been on the w^hole good ’, and to express 
belief in the will to peace of the German authorities. He could not 
say that Germany was following ‘a systematic anti -Czech policy’. 
He was also able to point to the successful conclusion of a certain 
number of technical and economic agi'eements. The most important 
of these was an economic agreement, signed on the 11th February, 
providing for a 25 per cent, increase in the value (measured in Czech 
(Towns) of (.Czechoslovak exports to (iermany and for an increase in 
the tourist traffic from Germany to Czechoslovakia ; there were also 
other coiK'Ossions ; and the total result w^as to bring Czecho-German 
economic exchanges to the highest level attained since the imposition 
of exchange restrictions in (Termany in 1934. An agreement on 
frontier traffic w hich had been signed in July 1931 was ratified on 
the 10th Februar\^ ; an agreement on air communications was signed 
on the 24th March; and on the lOth November the mutual trade 
for 1938 was regulated in a fashion even more favourable than that 
for 1937. 

Indeed throughout the year the administrative and economic 
relations betw een the two countries w^ere conducted with a notable 
absence of friction. But this only served to emphasize the contrast 
— to w^hich Monsieur Krofta was obliged to refer on the 2nd March — 
between the officially correct relations and the tone of the German 
Press. After a certain lull, the Press attacks were resumed in June, 
w hen a series of articles appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung, the 
author of which sought to prove from earlier utterances of Czech 
leaders that they regarded themselves as ‘ predestined to be the deadly 
enemies of (Germany’, and that Czechoslovakia therefore constituted 
the heart of Europe’s diplomatic problem and the chief obstacle to 
good relations betw^een Germany and France. This w^as followed up 
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by a series of outbursts in which the whole orchestra raged 
over the alleged confiscation in Prague of stamps bearing the Fiihrer’s 
face; aUeged interference with German balloons in the Gordon- 
Bennett race; alleged ill-treatment of Germans in the Hultschin 
area ; and other aggravating themes. 

Two of these choruses were specially loud and long sustained. One, 
which opened on the 17th June, concerned a citizen of the Reicli 
named Bruno Weigel, who had been arrested in Czechoslovakia on 
the 9th November, 1936, on a charge of espionage. Released on the 
20th May, 1937, he returned to Berlin and subsequently made a state- 
ment that he had been subjected in prison to both intimidation and 
torture. The German Press accused the Czechs of medieval brutality 
and demanded instant satisfaction, going beyond ‘mere diplomatic 
excuses’ ; and when the official Czechoslovak Press Bureau denied the 
charges categorically, the Germans I'eplied, in effect, that tlie Czechs 
were lying. On the 27th June Germany sent an official note, demand- 
ing a fresh investigation, punishment of the guilty persons, compensa- 
tion to Weigel and guarantees for the future. The (^zech explanations 
must, however, have been disappointingly convincing, for sudden 
and complete silence followed the announcement of this step. 

In July the attacks began again, v hen the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment refused their assent to an arrangement which had been made 
by the ‘Bund der Deutschen’ in Teplice with the German Red Cross 
to take 6,000 Sudetic German children for a holiday in Germany. The 
Czechs alleged that they had not been sufficiently informed of the 
children’s destination and of the arrangements made to look after 
them ; and the Czech Press suggested that Germany, in view of the 
prevalent food shortage, was hardly the place to take children to for 
feeding up. This offensive insinuation was castigated in the German 
Press, the Volkischer BeobacJiter writing that ‘the provocations and 
insolence of Prague oblige the German Press to show to the whole 
world where the disturber of peace in Central Europe is to be found 
A few days later fresh excitement was caused when a party of 
thirty-one children was actually stopped on the frontier by the Czech 
authorities. 

In the meantime a long series of articles, obviously based on the 
highest authority, had appeared in the Prager Preme as an answer 
to the campaign in the Frankfurter Zeitung, The author denied that 
Czechoslovakia had ever follow ed a policy hostile to Germany ; she 
had, indeed, consistently worked for reconciliation in Europe. But 
her geographical situation inevitably placed her in the path of Ger- 
man expansion, with the result that she was obliged, in the interests 
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of self-preservation, to seek a ‘policy of balance of power’, either 
through the League of Nations or through the formation of blocs. 
As bases for her policy she had always chosen the League, her 
alliances within which were not of a nature to isolate Germany. 
This applied in particular to the alliance with the U.S.S.R., which 
had nothing to do with any ‘ideological front’. 

In further articles the author vigorously defended Czechoslovakia’s 
minority policy ; regretted the campaign of misrepresentation con- 
ducted against lier by Germany; and expressed his hope that it 
might prove possible to restore good relations. 

This, however, met with no response, and after an incident at 
Teplice Sanov on the 17th October the tone of the German Press 
became so extravagantly militant that Czechoslovakia was forced to 
make an official protest — only to be met, as is recounted elsewhere, 
with an answer of a studied insolence.^ In his next speech on foreign 
affairs, on the 11th November, Monsieur Krofta referred to this 
incident in dignified terms. He said with regret that it was no longer 
possible for him to maintain, as he had maintained before, that Ger- 
many w^as not carrying out a systematic campaign against Czecho- 
slovakia. He referred to the entirely untruthful or grossly distorted 
versions of recent events which had appeared in the German 
Press, and to the threats that Germany would use her superior num- 
bers and strength to ])ut pressure on Czechoslovakia over the minority 
(juestion. He repudiated sharply the suggestion that his Govern- 
ment’s protest to Berlin had been out of place. He regretted all this 
t he more because it impeded the establishment of good relations with 
Germany, which he desired. 

Oddly enough, Monsieur Krofta’s speech w^as received in Berlin 
with an application of the soft pedal. The Kdlnische Zeit^ng wrote 
that ‘if Monsieur Krofta really desires good relations with Germany, 
he will find no obstacle thereto in the attitude of the German Reich’. 
The Diplomatisch-Poliiische actually WTote that ‘there 

is in Germany no fundamental animosity against Czechoslovakia, 
and even the Sudetic German question need be no obstacle to good 
relations between the two states ’. Soon after, it became known that 
conversations were in progress on the establishment of a ‘Press 
truce’. Germany was understood to wish for permission to establish 
in Czechoslovakia a local Nazi organization for the citizens of the 
Reich resident there; alleviations in the application against Reich 
citizens of the law for the defence of the state ; free sale for Mein 
Kampf ; and the suppression, not only of two newspapers edited by 

^ See p. 454, below. 
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German emigres from the Reich, but of two further organs written 
in German by Czechoslovak citizens. Czechoslovakia was reported 
to have ^ked for a cessation of the perpetual campaign against her, 
and in particular for a check to be put on the activities of some of 
the Sudetic German emigres who were directing the fire. There were 
even rumours of wider negotiations yet ; but on the 17th December, 
on the occasion of Monsieur Delbos’s \dsit to Prague,^ Monsieur Krofta 
denied categorically that Czechoslovakia was thinking of any change 
of policy. He was no opponent of bilateral treaties, of which Czecho- 
slovakia had concluded many, including a number with Germany 
(he cited the arbitration treaty concluded at Locarno). It was only 
necessary that such a treaty should be in accordance with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the principle of international 
solidarit}'. But the conversations now' in progress were not for a 
‘pact’ but only for ‘the regulation of certain concrete cases’. On 
the same occasion the Lidove Noviny contradicted rumours that 
Czechoslovakia w as about to conclude a pact with Germany similar 
to the Polono-German Pact. If Czechoslovakia entered into negotia- 
tions with Germany for a political treaty, this would always be with 
the previous agreement of her allies of the Little Entente and France. 

(g) Czechoslovakia and her German Minority 

In the last A'olunie of this Snrvey- an account was given of the 
development of the relations between the Czechoslovak state and its 
most important minority, the Sudetic Germans, down to the autumn 
of 1936. On the 1 1th November, 1936, as was there stated,^ Monsieur 
Hodza held out prospects of concessions under certain conditions. 
His speech was not very well received by the Sudetendeutsche Partei, 
whose Parliamentary spokesman, Herr Kundt, declared in reply 
that the Czechs themselves would have to alter much before the 
Germans whom he represented could co-operate in the way desired 
by Monsieur Hodza. If only a fraction of the Germans were now 
‘Activists’, the fault, he said, lay with the Czechs, who had made 
‘Activism ’ impossible. But he denied that the autonomy w^hich his 
group demanded was in any way incompatible wdth the unity of the 
state. It need not even be territorial in character. 

The Activist parties were more conciliatory. A joint manifesto 
issued by three of their leaders in a Czech review', the Pfitomnost, 
made an earnest appeal to Czech public opinion for a comprehensive 
understanding between the Czech and German democracies. It em- 

* See also p. 344, above. * The Survey for 1936^ pp. 486-501. 

^ Op, cit,, p. 497. 
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phasized, however, the necessity for practical results, and said that 
the Germans must be assured a proportionate share in the economic, 
social and cultural activities of the state. 

The Minister of Justice, Monsieur Derer, restated the Government’s 
position on the 1 8th December, 1 936. Territorial autonomy for the 
German areas was, he said, out of the question. It would mean the 
disruption of the state ; moreover, the German areas had never in 
history formed a separate political or economic unit. He also declared 
emphatically that the Government would not desert the Activists, and 
he warned the Henleinists that the problem could only be solved in 
co-operation with the other German parties. Further, the question 
was a domestic problem for Czechoslovakia alone. But he added that 
the Government realized that the assimilation of a minority so large 
as the German was impossible, and he promised that the share given 
to Germans in state and local administration should be brought up 
to their numerical proportion in the total population. 

Shortly after this negotiations began between the Activist parties 
and the Government. The Sudetendeutsche Partei declined to parti- 
cipate, on the ground that the framework within which alone the 
Government were prepared to negotiate was so narrow as to make the 
conversations not worth while. In their view, the problem required 
not merely a change in Jidministrative methods but the substitution 
of a whole new legal system. They would therefore confine themselves 
to criticism, although they would not interfere with the negotiations. 
Monsieur Hodza admitted their right, as an Opposition, to criticize ; 
for the rest, he facilitated their task of non-intervention by keeping 
the whole of the negotiations strictly private. 

The Activist parties presented their wishes to the Government on 
the 27th January, 1937, in a joint memorandum. Private conversa- 
tions went on for three weeks; and on the IHth February an agree- 
ment w 08 reached, the substance of which was announced in an official 
( Jovemment cotnmuniqm. This gave notice of the following concessions: 

(1) The Government would distribute their orders for goods and 
services equitably through all districts, according to their needs, 
and would see to it that everywhere, including districts inhabited 
by Germans, local entrepreneurs and workmen were employed in 
the first instance. The central authorities would strictly enforce 
upon their local subordinates the application of this principle. 

(2) In relief measures (social welfare) account would be taken, 
not only of the population of the various districts, but of the extent 
of unemployment. Juvenile welfare institutions would remain 
under the direction of members of the nationality concerned, 
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(3) The Government recalled the provision of the Constitution 
under which differences of creed and language were to form no 
obstacle to the admission to public services and employment. 
They went on to insist that an unconditional loyalty to the 
state was the necessary pre-condition of minority rights. The 
increase in knowledge of the official language now enabled the 
Government to take a fui'ther step forward in the admission to 
state service of members of minorities, and to give increased weight, 
not only to general interests, but also to those of the minorities 
in the direction of attaining a just numerical proportion. 

(4) In correspondence with communes in which the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the inhabitants spoke a minority language, the 
district and some other officers would api>end to their communica- 
tions, gratis and without special I'cquest, a translation in the 
language of the minority in question. Language examinations 
would be regulated according to need, account being taken of 
how the applicant would be employed in the public service. 

(5) The Government would subsidize, up to the limits of financial 
possibilities, the instruction of the minorities in their mother- 
tongue. This applied not only to the (lermans and Magyars but 
also to the other minorities, including the Poles. The Government 
were prepared to remedy defects, where such had V>ecome apf)arent , 
in cultural self-administration within the framework of the exist- 
ing system. 

It was known that the authors of the memorandum had put 
forward two fuilher demands: that the use of minority languages 
in Parliament should be optional for ra 2 )porteurs presenting Parlia- 
mentary Bills and that special Parliamentary Commissions should 
be set up for dealing with minority questions. These requests were 
refused, on the ground that they required an alteration of the 
existing law which it was within the comj)etence of Parliament to 
vote, but not of the Government to enact. 

In a later interview^ Monsieur Hodza explained that these were 
not his last words, but were ‘indications of the lines along which the 
Government would proceed towards a final settlement ’. 

The reception of these offers was mixed. They were hailed with 
satisfaction by the Government Press and by Czechophile public 
opinion abroad. The Activists were disappointed at not receiving 
all that they had hoped, but they accepted the half-loaf w ith a good 
grace. On the other hand, Herr Henlein’s lieutenant, Herr Frank, 
immediately uttered a sharp criticism, pointing out that the offer 
of concessions amounted in some cases to an admission of past 
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injustices, and adding that these would not have been remedied, even 
if fresh injustice were avoided in the future. Neither the provisions 
for child welfare institutions nor those regarding education were 
legally regulated as the Activist memorandum had desired ; the con- 
cession regarding the use of languages in official correspondence was 
insufficient. The condition of ‘loyalty’ was dangerous, since no rule 
was laid down for testing whether a given i)er8on was ‘ loyal ’ or not. 
Above all, there was no assurance that these concessions, or in general 
the laws guaranteeing the rights of the minorities, would be applied 
in practice by the administrative officials. A day or so later another 
spokesman of the same party made an even sharper declaration, des- 
cribing the action of the Activists as ‘treachery to their nation’. 

The Press of the Reich took its cue from these remarks ; the 
Volkischer Beobachter headed its report ‘Prague makes concessions 
without practical value: fruitless negotiations for the rights of the 
German National Group in Czechoslovakia ’ ; while the Berliner Tage- 
hlait rose to the lieight of ‘Prague refuses compromise’ ; the Deutsche 
Allgerneine Zeitung to that of ‘Prague’s attempts at whitewash'. 
The whole tone of the Reichsdeutsch reports was calculated to 
poison the atmosphere.^ It is not without interest to observe that 
the extreme nationalist Czech Press reciprocally resented the mp- 
procheraent with the Germans.^ 

On the 28th February Herr Heiilein himself broke silence. In a 
long speech at Aussig he recapitulated the sufferings of his followers 
and reproached the Activists for having accepted the Government’s 
terms and having represented these as a ‘national settlement’ 

‘ against all reason and notwithstanding the experience of bitter years 
of elusive phrases’. After an affirmation of the invincible vitality of 
the Sudetic Germans, and a parenthetical defence of their right, 
of which he proposed to make further use, to appeal to the League of 
Nations and to the guarantors of the Minority Treaties, he came to 
bis own conditions. The vital question, he said, was this: Would the 
Czechs at last understand that Czechoslovakia was not their state 
exclusively but was the common heritage of all its peoples, in which 
no one j)eople ought to enjoy a supremacy ? The watchword must be : 
Unit y of thestate and liberty for its peoples. His three demands were : 

(1) The territory of the Germans must be protected and their 

‘national frontier’ unconditionally guaranteed, 

' Hie Polish Press was no more amiable. The Pohtke Zbrojne headed its 
report ‘A Propaganda Trick f ’. 

® In the Budget debate in May Monsieur Hod2a said that the Czech 
nationalist Press complained daily that ‘the agreement was injuring Czech 
national, social and economic interests*. 
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(2) The principle of national self-administration must be recog- 
nized and put into practice for all peoples and national groups, 
including the Sudetic Germans. 

(3) The injustices inflicted since 1918 must be repaired. 

In another passage in his s^Kjech he developed what he meant by 
the expression ‘national self-administration ' . His words were not 
entirely clear, but the general sense of them appeared to be as follows : 
All citizens of the state were to l>e enrolled on national registers, into 
their respective national organizations. These were to be recognized 
as corporate institutions, under a single leadership (a phrase w hich 
did not necessarily imply autocratic Filhrertum). Each of these was to 
be exclusively competent in its own field (which w as not very clearly 
defined). The several national groups w ere to co-operate, on a footing 
of complete equalitj% in the affairs of the state, while in national 
questions not concerning the state (questions of national culture) 
they were to be free to co-operate with other groups of the same 
nationality outside the frontiers. The w hole system must l>e legally 
guaranteed. Herr Henlein ended by a request for new elections w hich 
W'ould show, as he said, who really represented the German peo{)le 
in Czechoslovakia.^ 

In view" of the Government's flat refusal to entertain the idea of 
autonomy, and a fortiori, to abandon the hegemony of the Czechs 
and Slovaks in the Czechoslovak state, thi.s declaration, of course, 
left the deadlock betw^een the Government and the largest German 
party unaltered. The Czech Press did not even trouble to take the 
speech very seriously, describing it as ‘a tactical move ' and ‘a comic 
provocation \ 

This deadlock persisted tlirough the greater part of the year. 
The leaders of the Sudetendeutsche Partei continued to reiterate 
their demands for national autonomy and equality within the state, 
and to describe the February Agreement as a ‘manceuvre’, an ‘eva- 
sion of a real settlement or a ‘ scrap of paper The Party presented 
its own demands on the 27th April in a series of Bills which it laid 
before Parliament. These were as follows : 

(1) A ‘law for national protection’ empow^ering the different 
national groups to constitute themselves as corporations possessing 
legal personality, under the direction of a committee composed of 
all Members of Parliament of the nationality in question; this 

^ On this point the communal elections held in December 1936 threw some 
light. There were contested elections in 58 German communes. The Sudeten - 
deutsche Partei received 26,097 votes, 368 less than in the Parliamentary 
elections of 1936; the three Activist parties, 8,672, a net gain of 196 votes. 
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committee electing a speaker to represent them in their relations 
with other bodies. 

(2) A ‘law on the realization of national equality in all branches 
of public life’, providing penalties for infringements of this prin- 
ciple. 

(3) A law laying down the responsibility of the state and other 
public bodies for damages inflicted by their organs in execution 
of their duties. 

(4) A penal law against denationalization. 

(5) A law on the creation of national registers. 

(0) A law providing for appeals to the Supreme Constitutional 
Court. 

These proposals, which were interpreted to involve, although they 
did not explicitly demand, torritorial autonomy were most un- 
favourably received by tlie Czech Press, which described them as 
irreconcilable with the Czechoslovak Constitution, as ‘provocative 
proposals' and as ‘demagogy designed to stir up national and party 
hostility '. A more thoughtful criticism which appeared in the August 
number of Monsieur Krofta’s review, the Prager Rundschau, admitted 
the feasibility of some of the minor proposals, but was as resolutely 
determined as any other of the Czech utterances not to surrender the 
main position, i.e. the national hegemony of the Czechoslovaks in 
the state. President Benes himself, in a speech which he delivered on 
the 7th May in B6hmi8ch-Krumau,made his rejection of the proposals 
})lain enough when he spoke of the impracticability of a ‘ theoretical 
general settlement’ which would turn people accustomed to live 
together into ‘a sort of polite neighbours, only able to look at each 
other across the garden fence’. Parliament, when it met for the 
autumn session, referred the Bills to the relevant committees, whence 
they had not returned by the end of the year; but there seemed, up 
to that date, to be no prosj)ect that either party would give way 
to the other on this main question, on which they were funda- 
mentally opposed. 

Neither were any other signs of a rapprochement apparent. Herr 
Henlein saw Monsieur Hodza after President Masaryk’s death in 
September, but if political conversations took place, no outcome to 
them was announced. During the spring and summer Herr Henlein 
and his lieutenants conducted a most industrious agitation ; and the 

* At the Sudeiendeuisclie Partci Conference in December 1937 it was ex- 
plicitly stated that the Party would not be satisfied with cultural autonomy, 
but that ‘the essence of its policy was to secure the existence of the 8udetic- 
CJerman lionio, the iiuiiutenance of its property and of its labour market’. 
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mutual irritation was kept fully alive, on the one hand by this 
activity, with its faithful echoes always reverberating from Berlin, 
and by Herr Henlein’s frequent journeys abroad ; on the other, by 
Czechoslovak administrative action, and particularly by the opera- 
tion of the Law for the Defence of the State.^ There was, however, no 
serious outburst until the 17th October, when, at a comparatively 
unimportant meeting at Teplice Sanov (Teplitz Schonau) two depu- 
ties of the Sudetendeutsche Partei were jostled by the police and one, 
according to his own statement, was attacked with rubber truncheons, 
which appear also to have been used against the excited crowd. The 
incident was one which ought not to have occurred, but whi(*h, 
under other circumstances, would not have excited much attention. 
As things w-ere, it unleashed a storm. Herr Henlein w rote to President 
Benes demanding immediate autonomy for the Cterman districts 
under German administration, as the only means of averting such 
scandals; otherwise, he declared, the peace, not only of Czecho- 
slovakia, but of Europe, would be threatened. The Reich Press 
surpassed itself. ‘Lies and hate, murder and terror’, wrote the 
Volkischer Beobachier, ‘stood beside the cradle of the Czechoslovak 
state and have never left it during its brief existence.’ Tlie tone of 
the Reich Press was so virulent that the Czechoslovak Minister in 
Berlin lodged an official protest — to be told in reply that the w ay to 
avoid such criticism was to give no cause for it. 

The Czechoslovak (government thereupon not only forbade all 
political meetings and demonstrations throughout the country, but 
also postponed indefinitely the local elections w hich were to have 
been held on the 14th November in 481 communes, including 131 
wdth German minorities. The inquiry into the alleged assault itself 
was referred to a Parliamentary Committee. 

German sources accused the Czech authorities of having provoked 
the w'hole incident in order to give an excuse for postponing the 
elections — which, they said, would have shown the world the strength 
of Herr Henlein’s position. In the other camp it was suggested that 
the provocation had come from the Sudetic German side, in order to 
distract attention from certain unfortunate incidents w^hich were 
gravely compromising the position of the Sudetendeutsche Partei. 
On the 6th October Herr Rutha, one of Herr Henlein ’s right-hand 
men and his chosen emissary to foreign lands, was arrested, with Herr 
Rohn, editor of Volk und Fiihrung, and twelve others, on a grave 
criminal cbarge. The preliminary investigation resulted in the bring- 
ing in of a true bill, but before the trial could begin Herr Rutha 
^ 8ee the Survey for 1036^ pp. 141 2, 
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hanged himself in his cell. The effect on the parents of the young 
})eople whose adherence the Party was seeking was all the more 
grievous since it was freely rumoured that Herr Rutha’s tastes had 
long been no secret in the inner circles of the Party. They had not 
disavowed him, because to do so would have compromised the 
Kameradschaftsbund, the circle of young men (of whom Herr Henlein 
had himself been one) founded by pupils of Professor Spann, who had 
gradually usurped to themselves the whole leadership of the Party. 
Their monopolistic position had long been a source of grievance to 
the rival group, the Aufbruch Party, composed of the survivors of the 
old, proscribed, National-Socialist Party ; and the latter group was 
commonly supposed to have denounced Herr Rutha to the police. 

Questions of principle, as well as of personality, were involved. 
The leading member of the Aufbriieh circle within the Party, Herr 
Kasper, was also leader of the Deutsche Arbeitsgemeinschaft, the 
more radical of the local (Jerman labour movements, Avhich had long 
been discontented with the Party’s attitude on labour questions — 
an attitude which, in their view, consecrated the supremacy of 
employers over their employees. 

During the last weeks of the year tlie Sudetendeutsche Partei 
was thus shaken by a severe internal crisis. The Kameradschaftsbund 
had at first shown signs of wishing to represent Herr Rutha as a 
martyr, whose grievous end was due to the persecution of the Czech 
police. It abandoned this attitude on the advice, it was said, of 
Berlin, which was not unmindful of the parallels which might be 
dravTi with the scenes on the 30th June, 1934, but it proceeded in 
the first days of December to a ‘purge’ of its recalcitrant elements, 
beginning with Herr Kasper, Herr Jonak, the Secretary -General of 
the Party, and two Deputies, Herren Liebl and Wagner, who had 
alreadj’^ resigned from the Parliamentary Club in token of protest 
against the Party’s attitude in the Rutha affair. 

But the purging was not all on one side. The Aufbruch group 
declared its intention to fight to the bitter end. There were counter- 
demands for the expulsion from the Party of all Herr Rutha’s sup- 
j)orters, including Herr Henlein himself ; and w^hen these were un- 
heeded, a number of its former adherents left the Party. Some of 
these joined the Aufbruch group, which on the national question 
w^as more radical than Herr Henlein himself ; but others went to 
swell the ranks of two independent German workmen’s parties which 
had already been founded, one in Briinn, the other in Silesia. The 
Briinn group, led by Herr Zienbek, actually announced its intention 
of becoming ‘Activist ’. 
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Thus the year ended with the Sudetendeutsche Partei in a greatly 
weakened position which gave the Czechs a certain tactical advantage. 
This did not, however, mean that the German-Czech problem itself 
was any nearer a solution. Indeed, the results of the year in 
general, and of the February Agreement in particular, were pro- 
foundly disappointing. Such good effects as a conscientious execution 
of the agreement might have produced were largely outweighed by 
other factors, and notably by the application of the Law for the 
Defence of the State. The rapid fortification of the frontier districts 
had brought with it a large numerical increase in the numbers of 
the military and gendarmerie quartered there, and a very great 
increase in their power. Arrests on charges of espionage became 
excessively frequent. On the 19th November the Minister for Justice 
stated that in the Republic 926 persons were then under arrest, 
awaiting their trial for espionage ; these included 423 Germans, about 
350 of Avhom were Czechoslovak citizens. The methods of the gen- 
darmerie gave rise to frequent complaints; one long inter{)ellation 
in Parliament recited a formidable list of persons w^ho had been 
subjected to brutal inquisition. 

The strongest factor in the active balance was the decline of 
unemployment, which was stated in the autumn to have fallen in 
the textile trades by 54 per cent. In general, registered unemploy- 
ment fell steadily in Czechoslovakia from 668,381 at the end of 
January (677,947 at the end of February) to 230,692 at the end of 
September and to 237,460 at the end of October, while figures of 
industrial emplojonent rose from 1,880,000 in Januarj^ to 2,426,000 
in August. In November, however, the unemployment figures rose 
again sharply ; and they still remained much higher for the German 
districts as a whole than for the Czech districts. 

The administrative reform regarding correspondence w ith minority 
communes seems to have been carried out without any difficulty. 
The execution of the other points of the February Agreement gave 
less satisfaction. In the Budget debate in November Monsieur Hodia, 
while admitting that the execution of the programme required 
speeding up, insisted that a hopeful beginning had been made. In 
many branches of the state services, he said, the Germans were 
already represented nearly, or quite, in proportion to their numbers, 
and the disproportion which still remained was due in part to the 
‘direct boycott’ of the state services which many of them had con- 
ducted. An improvement was already apparent. In the first quarter 
after the February Agreement 4,048 state employees had been en- 
gaged, of whom 88-61 per cent, had been Czechoslovaks and 8*52 
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per cent. Germans ; 17,982 labourers, &c., had been employed, 84*95 
per cent, oif whom were Czechoslovaks and 14*83 per cent. Germans. 
For the next quarter the figures for state employees had been 83*18 
per cent, and 12*6 per cent, and for labourers 81*85 per cent, and 14*09 
per cent, respectively. The percentage of remissions of taxation 
had been much higher in German than in Czech districts. German 
firms had received far more than their proportionate share of state 
guarantees and subsidies. German firms had supplied more than 
40 per cent, of the requirements of the state railways. The German 
higher and middle schools had received a more than pro})ortionate 
share of state moneys. 

Similar figures were given by other Ministers. The Minister for 
Justice pointed out that the number of German magistrates was in 
many places up to, and in some over, the German national quota. 
The Minister for Education gave figures to show that the Germans 
were at least as well off for secondary and elementary schools as 
the Czechs, and that increased subsidies had been given during the 
year for German cultural institutions. 

Not all these figures — and notablj^ not those of the appointments 
to state service — were particularly convincing. The Sudetendeutsche 
Partei declared itself ‘ more mistrustful than ever ' of the agreement , 
and their parliamentary spokesman, Herr Kundt, declared that 
Monsieur Hod^a had counted as ‘German’ certain firms which were 
in reality almost wholly Czech. Another speaker said that between 
the 1st October, 1936, and the 28th February, 1937, German firms 
had received only 24-6 per cent, of the state orders given in German 
districts, Czech firms getting 67*7 per cent, and mixed firms 7*7 per 
cent., w^hile between the 28th February and the 1st October, 1937, 
the figures were actually worse: 20*8 per cent., 68*1 per cent., and 
11*1 per cent, respectively. Other speakers criticized severely the 
persistence in the policy of establishing Czech ' minority schools ’ in 
Gennan districts. 

It was clear that the Sudetendeutsche Partei w as not prepared to 
admit that cause had been given for any change in its attitude. Some 
of this criticism might be discounted as coming from sources more 
anxious to find grievances than to find remedies (it should be men- 
tioned that Monsieur Hodza, in reply, stoutly maintained the validity 
of his figures). But the most damaging criticism came from Herr 
Jaksch, the Activist leader, on the 17th November. He paid a tribute 
to the goodwill of the President, and described the February Agree- 
ment as 'an important testimony to good will on both sides’, but 
he went on: 
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Nevertheless, I must add — not without bitterness — that even since 
the 18th February the German policy of understanding has in many 
fields failed to find practical recognition of its vital necessities. It 
would do the cause no service to deny that even the most loyal 
adherents of the policy of understanding in the German camp are 
dissatisfied with the pace at which the February Agreement is being 
put into effect. The serious consequences of a failure of the honest 
efforts embodied in the agreement can be averted no longer by words, 
but only by acts. From this point of view I am compelled to descril>e 
the national-political side of the account as unsatisfactory. 

The proportional principle, Herr Jaksch said, had only been acted 
on in relation to the schools. Three essential problems had not been 
touched. These concerned adequate social relief in districts where 
the depression had become chronic ; genuine proportionality in the 
allotment of public works ; and the financial pre-conditions of 
national proportionality in the administrative services. Of the 
192,262 registered unemployed in Bohemia and Moravia in Sep- 
tember, 121,410 were in districts with German majorities ; and un- 
employment relief had in many cases been cut by 50 j^er cent. — to 
Kc. 5 or 10 a week. In public works strategic rather than social or 
economic considerations were dominant. As to the administrative 
services, there w^ere departments in w' hich (Tcrmans were ‘ harder to 
find than a pin in the Wenzelsplatz’. There were cases in wdiich 
well-qualified, entirely trustworthy German officials had been passed 
over in favour of as many as forty Czechs junior to them. Herr 
Jaksch appealed to the Government to create a supplementary fund 
in the Budget ‘for the social, economic, and personal requirements 
of a progressive proportionality’. 

The Government accepted this motion — which gave the further 
advantage that the Czech Parliament as a whole was now^ committed 
to the ‘proportional system’. Further, a fresh concession was an- 
nounced at the end of the year: that German-speaking candidates 
might in future be admitted to the police and gendarmerie, even if 
they did not know Czech, providing that they learned it in the next 
two years. Nevertheless, it w^as impossible to feel, as the year closed, 
that Czechoslovakia’s national problem had advanced any appreciable 
distance towards solution. A majority of the Germans were unrecon- 
ciled ; and if the unity of the Sudetendeutsche Partei w^as impaired, 
the converts to a more radical policy still were probably not less 
numerous than the recruits to the party of moderation. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that the Activists themselves, although they 
were not prepared to accept either Herr Henlein or Herr Hitler as 
their Piihrer and saw^ in the existence of the Czechoslovak state 
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something of positive value to themselves and to the world, were at 
heart as unwilling as the larger party were to accept permanently 
the position of a minority in a Czech state. They, too, claimed a 
})osition of equality and partnership in the state; only they were 
unwilling to press their demand to a point at which it might en- 
danger the existence of O^echoslovakia. On the Czech side, a grant of 
equality in the sense of a renunciation of the Czechs’ own position 
of national hegemony was something that no Czech, it appeared, was 
yet ready to concede. 

(vi) German Economic Policy in South-Eastern Europe 
By Allan G. B. Fisher 

Economics has recently been defined as ‘the study of human be- 
haviour in the disposal of scarce means between alternative uses’. 
In many circumstances it is natural to accept the scarcity of means 
as a datum, and merely to inquire into the most appropriate methods 
for disposing of them, but there are also cases where, for certain 
purposes at least, means are found to be so scarce that strenuous 
efforts are made to increase the supply of them in order that the end 
in view may be more abundantly or more promptly realized. These 
are also proper subjects for the attention of an economist, and in 1 937 
it was a particularly useful exercise to examine certain aspects of 
economic policy in Central and Eastern Europe from this point of view. 
The drastic changes in Germany’s internal economy which became 
iiievitable when the viev was officially accepted and enforced that 
‘independence, honour and reputation’ demanded that Germany 
should have under her own control all ‘ the important economic bases 
of life’, are discussed in another part of this volume.^ A consider- 
able period of time, however, would have to elapse before the full 
fruits of intensive technical research could be reaped, and, as a 
supplement to these efforts, German policy w as also directed towards 
exercising a considerable measure of indirect control over the economy 
of neighbouring countries, with a technique designed to ensure that an 
increasing proportion of tlieir output should be reserved for German 
use, or e^ven, in an extreme case, that the character of their production 
should be modified to meet the special needs of the German market. 
The story of the early stages in the development of this policy has 
already been told f and it is now necessary to carry the story on 
through the year 1937. It had l>ecome clear in 1936 that General 
Goring ’s principle that ‘an economy conscious of its national tasks 

‘ See above, pp. 78 ® See the Survey for 1936, pp. 526-33. 
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could not allow dictation from outside as to what ought to be exported 
or imported was not considered by the German Government to be 
applicable to the smaller countries of Central and Eastern Europe. 
Even in the most unfavourable case it was necessary that both 
parties affected by the application of the Schacht technique^ should 
receive some positive advantage from it, and if in any particular 
instance the weaker partner in an agreement were to begin to feel that 
the benefits which had been promised were illusory, the possibility 
could not be ignored that the other party might feel an impulse to 
depart from a purely economic policy, or at least to supplement it 
by action in the political field. 

Largely as a result of the application of Dr. Schacht’s ingenious 
technique, German}^ ’s share in the external trade of Hungary, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey had attained, 
in 1936. proportions greatly in excess of anything recorded in previous 
years. The volume of Grerman exports to these countries and, exc^ej)! 
in the case of Turkey , the volume of their exports accepted by Grer- 
many continued to expand during 1937, but relatively the rate of 
advance was slowing down and some observers supposed that it had 
been definitely checked. The first stage in the application of the 
Schacht technique was an agreement by Germany to purchase surplus 
produce at nominally attractive terms. There was, during 1937, 
almost a doubling in the aggregate value of German imports from 
Rumania (for the most part of maize, barley, rye and wheat), and 
a substantial increase in German imports from Jugoslavia (also of 
wheat and maize), but the projx)rtion of Jugoslav imports purchased 
by Germany actually declined.® The percentage increase of German 
purchases of goods from Bulgaria, Greece and Hungary during 1937, 
as compared with 1936, was also smaller than the increase in German 
import trade as a whole. In Bulgaria, where German economic 
penetration had gone very far, and of whose products it was said^ 
that Germany could absorb up to 75 per cent, of the total, the figure 
fell from 47*6 to 43-1. 

^ See above, p. 79. 

* For a description of the technique see the Survey for 1930, pp. 527-9. 

^ The trade statistics upon which such calculations were bawd should be 
accepted with even more than the degree of reserve which is always appro- 
priate for the scientific investigator in these fields ; for obviously where both 
imports and exports were valued for clearing purposes at artificial levels, per- 
centages based on a combination of such figures with prices realized or paid 
on the world market might alter, without any real corresponding change in 
the relative importance of the different classes of trade. 

* By Baron Brandenstein, the Bulgarian honorary consul in Berlin (see 
The Times t lOth May, 1938), 
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The decline in the relative importance of the German market was 
especially to be noted in Greece, where the reception given to the 
new German trade technique had, at the outset, been far from en- 
thusiastic. Monsieur Tsouderos, the Governor of the Bank of Greece, 
at the annual meeting of shareholders^ gave a clear account of the 
general considerations which aroused doubts about the wisdom of 
allowing special arrangements for the disposal of ex})orts to penetrate 
far into the economic life of a country. He pointed out that, in the 
effort to attain self-sufficiency in wheat for Greece, which had met 
with substantial success and which he regarded with favour, due 
account must be taken of the necessity for liberating land which was 
better suited for the production of more remunerative crops, such 
as, presumably, the Germans wei'e prepared to purchase at attractive 
prices. 

But (he abided] this general line must not be allowed to lead to disas- 
trous exaggerations. To abandon the cultivation of products of which 
there is an assured consumption at home, and instead to produce goods 
for export for the sole reason that in consequence of exceptional cir- 
cumstances the latter bring temporarily high prices, would destroy the 
firm foundation of our economy and might moreover provoke a crisis 
of over-production, which would destroy the advantages which (it had 
been anticijHited) w ould be the result of this policy. 

The area devoted in Greece to the cultivation of tobacco, for 
example, had been greatly expanded without any consideration of this 
danger, and it was thought necessary in February to put into o}>eration 
the law' w^hich limited such cultivation. Greek tobacco w as in large 
measure purchased by countries with whom Greece had compensation 
agreements, Germany being the purchaser of more than half the total 
quantity exi)oi'ted, and the goods w hich these countries were able 
to offer in exchange did not include the cereals and sugar and other 
foodstuffs which Greece? needed. 

Would it not be wiser [asked Monsieur Tsouderos] if, confining our- 
selves to the cultivation of tobacco in those regions which produce the 
finest quality, W'e turned instead to other crops which would be con- 
sumed directly in our own country? Or, if there is no question of 
(jultivating such things, it is necessary to inquire as quickly as possible 
what other products, such as are in general demand in foreign markets, 
can be cultivated by us to replace those which are consumed only in a 
few countries, or in countries with which special arrangements have 
been made. 

The adaptation of the resources of production to meet the special 
demands of Germany helped to create vested interests of exactly 

* See Lm BaUcam, May 1937, pp. 110-13. 
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the same kind as were everywhere checking any movement for 
increasing the volume of international trade, and the further the 
process was pushed, the more difficult would it be to carry through 
a further adaptation to enable the demands of relatively free markets 
to be satisfied. During 1937 the encouragement of soya bean cultiva- 
tion in Rumania and Bulgaria, for example, was carried a stage 
further, and though the volume of soya beans exported was still 
small, it showed a substantial increase. I.G. Farben, the great 
German chemical combine, supplied part of the capital, purchased 
the product for its chemical w^orks, and supplied under a barter 
arrangement various goods from its German factories to the two 
countries concerned. Efforts aiming at a general economic recon- 
struction of South-Eastern Europe were invariably checked by the 
protectionism, both agrarian and industrial, practised by the various 
Grovernments, but the ever-recurrent difficulty which cheeked Ger- 
many’s economic advance into these countries was that of finding 
goods w hich the Germans were w illing to j)art w ith and w hich could 
also be sold w ith advantage in the markets from w hich Germany was 
so anxious to draw' supphes of food and raw^ materials. Sales of pro- 
duce at high nominal prices were naturaUy attractive to the {peasant 
population, esi>ecially if, as was often the case, they were over- 
burdened with debt, but unless an equivalent volume of Germany's 
goods could be readily disposed of, the Governments and central 
banks concerned were hkely to be faced with serious financial and 
budgetary problems. The selection of appropriate imports from 
Germany was often a matter of much difficulty, as other countries 
were naturally reluctant to accept the German suggestion that they 
should substitute for goods with which they were quite (‘ontented 
German products which, it might be presumed, were less satisfactory 
from the standpoint of either quality or price. 

The question of frozen mark balances was, therefore, constantlj’ 
under discussion.^ The Jugoslav representatives on the Germano- 
Jugoslav Mixed Committee, for example, raised this question in 
Berlin early in the year, but without any satisfactory result, and the 
National Bank of Jugoslavia felt itself obliged to threaten a curtail- 
ment of exports to Grermany in March by 50 i)er cent, as compared 
with January and February. Greece also attempted to solve the 
problem of frozen balances in a series of agreements signed in Berlin 
in September, and towards the end of the year there was a discussion 

^ On this account the statistics of German imports are often more significant 
than those of exports, variations in the latter figures being in part dependent 
on the pressure applied to overcome clearing difficulties. 
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in Sofia of the possibility of making a common agreement between 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria with a view to strengthening 
their position in clearing negotiations with both Germany and 
Italy South-Eastern Europe was compelled to accept a considerable 
quantity of the products of the German textile industry, in which 
the new substitute raw materials were extensively used, and the 
volume of imports of this kind was in 1937 five times as great as it 
had been in 1934. The growing demands of German heavy industry 
made it increasingly difficult to supply even those goods which were 
needed by countries anxious to launch out on schemes of large-scale 
development, and the offer of which had been an inducement to make 
trade agreements with Germany. Jugoslavia thus endeavoured, but 
without siKJCoss, to liquidate her blocked German balances in April 
by offering tenders to German firms for railway construction, bridge 
building, and rearmament. Jugoslavia, indeed, was in a position to 
seek closer trade relations with Italy and France, as well as wdth 
Germany. A commercial agreement with Italy was signed in Bel- 
grade on the same day as the jiolitical treaty w hich bore the names 
of (^ount Ciano and Monsieur Stojadinovic,^ and there was later 
some discussion of tiie jiossibihty of Italian capital being used in the 
exploitation of Jugoslav mineral w’ealth. A new trade agreement 
w ith France, w hich also increased, as from the beginning of 1938, 
some of the quotas of Jugoslav goods admitted into France, was 
signed during the visit of Monsieur Delbos to Belgrade in December,* 
and there w as for a time a considerable export of Jugoslav wheat to 
France. 

As is indicated in other chapters^ the economic consequences of 
the efforts made by Italy in the Rome Protocols,^ and later extended 
to Jugoslavia, were indeed somewhat disappointing. The hard fact 
was that the economic situation of Italy w as such that she had little 
to offer t/O the countries of South-Eastern Europe ; the limits to her 
purchases of their staple products w^ere also soon reached ; and her 
other commitments, both internal and external, made it unlikely 
that Italian capital could be spared for development elsewhere. 

^ Difficulties of a similar kind also beset the trading relations of Germany 
and Austria, the frozen balance to the credit of Austrian exporters steadily 
expanding until by the beginning of November it reached a total of 66,000,000 
schillings. Austrian exporters sometimes had to wait five or six months for 
payment of their debts, and it became necessary to cut down exports to 
Germany by 40 per cent* Gf. the B^eichspostp 3rd July, 1937. 

• 8oe below, pp. 476-6. * See pp. 341-2, 409, above. 

^ See pp. 437, 439-40, above, and p. 47V, below. 

® See the Survey for 1934, Part III C, section (ii); the Survey for 1936, 
pp. 437-46. 
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According to one Gremian writer,^ ‘the development of the trade 
relations of the Reich with South-Eastern Europe is a natural fact, 
and attempts to thwart it must damage the agrarian countries ’ ; and 
the Germans claimed that any effort to build up an indej)endent 
economic Danubian bloc^ was, in fact, based upon the political 
interests of the initiators of such schemes rather than upon the 
economic interests of the Danubian countries. It was certainly true 
that fundamental facts would, in any event, have made the economic 
activities of Grermany and South-Eastern Euro}>e to some extent 
complementary ; but the abnormal extension of German influence, 
which many people found so alarming, was made much easier because, 
for one reason or another, other countries — and in particular Great 
Britain and France — were reluctant to increase their f)urcha8es of 
South-East Euro})ean goods to a degree sufficient to offset the 
specious allurements of the German offers. The improvement in the 
prices of agricultural products made South-Eastern Euro|>e more 
anxious to seek outlets in the world market, where payments v^ere 
made in a form free from the irritating restrictions which sales in 
Germany curtailed, but the chances of actually breaking away from 
these restrictions were small so long as the rest of the world persisted 
in its devotion to agricultural protection. The economic, and i>erhaps 
the pohtical, destiny of this part of Euro|)e was thus tied up in the 
closest possible way with the protection of home agriculture in other 
countries and with policies of imperial preference. 

The question ‘Have we reached the end of the economic offensive 
of the Reich in South-Eastern Europe?’ was therefore answered by 
one well-informed observer in the middle of 1937® with a reluctant 
negative, and as it became increasingly difficult to ignore the signs 
of an impending recession in world economic activity later in the 
year 1937 and in 1938, the chances that the countries of South- 
Eastern Europe would be able to free themselves from Gennan 
influence correspondingly diminished. Germany herself did not relax 
her efforts. Although financial assistance for Rumanian rearmament 
was also avilable from both France and Czechoslovakia,^ Germany 
continued during 1937 to be the principal beneficiary from Rumanian 
demands for rearmament equipment, and a German trade agreement 
concluded with Hungary on the 6th July guaranteed an outlet for 
most of the surplus grain, cattle and pigs of that country for three 

^ In the Berliner Tageblatt, 23rd May, 1937. 

* See p. 413, above, for the efforts which were made in this direction during 
the year 1937. 

* See L" Europe Centrale, 19th and 26th June, 1937. 

* See also pp. 406, 411, above. 
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years. Especially in Turkey, where strenuous and to some extent 
successful endeavours were made to broaden the foundations of 
foreign trade activities — for example, by the negotiation of a trade 
agreement with the United States— there were indications during 
1937 of a pause in German economic jjenetration, but at the end 
of the year it appeared rash to assume that the policy as a whole 
had been brought to a definite standstill. 

(vii) Italy and Jugoslavia (1935-7) 

The signature in Belgrade on the 25th March, 1937, of a treaty of 
friendship and an economic, agreement between Italy and Jugoslavia 
took the world decidedly by surprise, and while there was immediate 
and almost universal agreement that this was an event of first- 
class importance, tiiere was less unanimity in regard to its exact 
significancxj and its probable effect upon future developments in 
South-Eastern Europe. As in the somewhat similar case of the 
]\)lish -German agrt^cment of January 1934,^ this formal burying of 
the hatchet between two neighbours w hose relations had been consis- 
tently unsatisfactory, and often dangerously strained, ever since the 
Peace Settlement had called the lesser of the two into existence in 
its actual form, was received wdth mixed feelings by the older friends 
and allies of the ‘successor state' in question. The relaxation of 
tension in one of the traditional Euroj)ean danger-spots might appear 
to l>e a matter for general rejoicing ; l)ut the satisfaction of France and 
of Jugoslavia's fellow-members of the Little Entente was inevitably 
tempered by a fear t hat Jugoslavia might be deserting her old friends 
in order to enter the Italo-Grennan orbit — a fear which was not 
allayed by the tendency of German and Italian commentators upon 
the Belgrade agreements to speak of the prolongation of ‘the Rome- 
Berlin Axis’ into the Adriatic as an accomplished fact. The reaction 
of Jugoslavia's allies to the agreements of the 25th March, 1937, has 
been touched upon already but it remains to give some account of 
the agreements themselves and of the relations between Italy and 
Jugoslavia before and after their signature. 

In previous volumes of this series^ the history of Italo-Jugoslav 
relations has been recorded down to the end of the year 1934. 

' See the Survey for 1934, pp. 386- 7 ; the Survey for 1935, vol. i, pp. 60, 204. 

^ See pp. 407-8, above. 

* See the Survey for 1924, Part II B, nections (iii) and (vi); the Survey for 
1926, Part II B, aeetion (i) ; the Survey for 1927. Part TIC, sections (i) and (ii) ; 
the Survey for 1928, Part II, section (i) (h); the Survey for 1934, Part III D, 
section (ii). 

I H h 
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That period had been brought to a close by the negotiations for a 
settlement of Jugoslav claims to satisfaction for the murder of King 
Alexander of Jugoslavia on the 9th October, 1934 — a crime in resjject 
of which Italy was not without a share of responsibility.^ Only three 
days before the King of Jugoslavia and the French Foreign Minister 
lost their lives at Marseilles, Signor Mussolini had made the Jugoslav 
Government an offer of friendship in a public speech this gesture 
had been interpreted as a sign that the head of the Italian Govern- 
ment was ready to yield to the wishes of the French Government and 
conclude an agreement with Jugoslavia within the framework of 
the comprehensive settlement of Italo-French differences for which 
preparations were on foot at that time; and one of the principal 
objects of King Alexander s visit to France was the discussion (and, 
as the French hoped, the removal) of the difficulties which were still 
felt by the JugOvslav Government to stand in the way of the Italo- 
Jugoslav rapprochement which the Fj^nch Government desired to 
bring about. 

The tragedy of Marseilles interrupted the carrying out of these 
French plans but did not cause France to abandon the role of ' honest 
broker ’ between Italy and J ugosiavia. Monsieur Barthoii's successor, 
Monsieur Laval, carried the policy of j^romoting friendly relations 
between France and Italy to a conclusion which appeared — temf)or- 
arily, at any rate — to be a triumphant success and the furtherance 
of an Italo- Jugoslav rapprochement was one of the matters on which 
the head of the Italian Government and the F'rench Foreign Minister 
were able, in the current diplomatic phrase, ‘to establish the com- 
munity of their views ’ during their conversations in Rome in January 
1935. It seemed hardly necessary at the time to look beyond the 
shadow cast by a resurgent Germany for an explanation of French 
pressure on this point and Italian readiness to yield to it; and it 
appeared that Italy’s desire to create a barrier against German 
expansion was not greatly weakened by the change in her relations 
with Germany which took place during the years 1935^-6. At all 
events, a rapprochement with Jugoslavia continued to figure as an 
item on Italy’s programme after the realignment which transformed 
her from a member of the ‘ Stresa Front ’ into a partner in ‘ the Rome- 
Berlin Axis’. There were also, no doubt, other motives in play on 
the Italian side. The immediate effect of King Alexander s violent 

* See the Survey for 1934, Part III D, section (ii). 

* Op, cit, pp. 329-30, 558. 

* For Monsieur Laval’s visit to Rome and the signature of the Franco- 
Italian agreements of the 7th January, 1935, see the Survey for 1936, vol. i. 
Part I, section (v). 
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death upon the internal position in Jugoslavia — where Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes temporarily forgot their internal dissensions in order 
to present to the world an impressive picture of national unity in a 
common grief for the murdered Serb leader^ — seems finally to have 
convinced the Italian Government that the time had come to aban- 
don a policy which had been based on the hope of an internal dis- 
ruption of Jugoslavia. This proof that Jugoslavia must be regarded, 
after all, as an entity which had come to stay was given at a time 
when Italian thoughts and ambitions were already turning away from 
South-Eastern Europe towards the Mediterranean and Africa; and 
with the enterprise of carving out an African Empire just ahead of him, 
Signor Mussolini presumably calculated that it would be more advan- 
tageous to Italy to have a friendly Jugoslavia on her flank than to 
preserve an of)ening for exploiting Jugoslav difficulties in the Italian 
interest. 

Little more than two months after the conclusion of Monsieur 
Laval’s visit to Rome, Signor Mussolini took the opportunity of the 
j)resentation of credentials by a new Italian Minister at Belgrade to 
make an emphatic gesture of friendship. When the new Minister, 
(V)unt Viola di Campalto, was received by the Prince-Regent Paul 
on the 15th March, 1935, he announced that he had been expressly 
instructed by Signor Mussolini to inform the Jugoslav Government 
that Italy entertained the friendliest feelings towards Jugoslavia, had 
no intention of interfering with her in any way or threatening her 
territorial integrity, and desired to establish close and cordial col- 
laboration in both the political and the economic field. 

The Jugoslav Government had not yet overcome a suspicion- 
dating from the conclusion of the Franco-Italian agreements two 
months earlier^ — that Jugoslavia was being left in the lurch by France, 
and they therefore received this Italian overture with reserve. Prince 
Paul assured Count Viola that the Government in Belgrade would be 
ready to collaborate with him in the fulfilment of his mission, but 
there was no sign of any eagerness on the Jugoslav side to grasp the 
proffered hand of friendship. After the establishment of the Stresa 
Front in April,® however, the Jugoslav Government seem to have felt 
somewhat reassured (the declaration regarding the maintenance of 
Austrian independence, in particular, relieved the fears of unilateral 
Italian intervention in Austria which had haunted Jugoslav minds 
since the despatch of Italian troops to the Brenner on the occa- 

* See the Survey far 19S4, p. 551 . 

^ See the Survey for 1935, vol. i, pp. 

* See the Survey for 1935, voL i, pp. 156-61. 
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sion of Dr. Dollfuss’s murder in July 1934);^ and a visit to Italy 
by the Jugoslav Prime Minister, Monsieur Jevtic, was provisionally 
arranged for the early summer. This visit had to be postponed in 
consequence of an internal political crisis and Monsieur Stoja- 
dinovic, who succeeded Monsieur Jevti6 as head of the Government 
on the 23rd June, apj)eared at first to be more anxious to prove his 
Government's loyalty to their alliances with Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and France than to come to terms with Italy. In the autumn there 
was some talk of the negotiation of a new Italo- Jugoslav commercial 
agreement, in order to place on a more satisfactory footing the trade 
relations of two countries which were to a large extent economically 
complementary. This was a matter in which Jugoslavia was closely 
interested, for her exports of agricultural produce to Italy — for long 
her best customer in spite of their political disagreements — had been 
falling off since Italy had undertaken in March 1934 to give preferen- 
tial treatment to Austrian and Hungarian exports:^ but no definite 
steps towards the conclusion of a new commercial agreement had been 
taken before the whole situation was altered by the Italian invasion 
of Abyssinia at the beginning of October 1935 and by the subsequent 
decisions of the Council and AssemVfiy of the l^eague of Nations to 
impose economic sanctions upon Italy. 

It was only with a good deal of reluctance that Jugoslavia con- 
sented to take part in measures which were bound to have a particu- 
larly adverse effect uix)n her own economic iKisition,"* and her 
adherence to the proposals for sanctions against Italy was only 
secured by special economic concessions from Great Britain.*^ Jugo- 
slavia was also one of the countries which entered into an agreement 
with Great Britain in December 1935 for mutual assistance in the 
event of hostilities taking })lace in the Mediterranean as a result of 
the application of sanctions against Italy.® The Government in 
Belgrade may well have found additional reason for satisfaction over 
this British assurance in the spring of J93fi, when the Italian (tovern- 
ment succeeded in tightening their grip upon Jugoslavia’s small 
neighbour Albania. 

‘ See the Survey for J934, pp. 474-6. 

* See footnote on p. 480, twiow. 

® For the Italo -Austro- Hungarian Pact of the I7th March, 1634, nee the 
Survey for 1934, Part III C, section (ii). 

^ See the Survey for 1935, vol. ii, pp. 83, 228, 235-6, 434. 

® Op. eii., p. 434. An agreement for the increase of Jugoslav imports into 
Great Britain had been concluded before the end of the year 1935, and 
negotiations for similar arrangements with France were reporU^d to be in 
progress at the turn of the years 1935 and 1936. 

« See Of. eit, pp. 253, 263, 267-8. 
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Italy’s establishment of a sphere of special interest in Albania, ^ 
which gave her an excellent base for any operations that she might 
wish to conduct in South-Eastern Europe, had always been a source 
of anxiety to Jugoslavia. For some four or five years Albania had 
been making intermittent efforts to loosen the bonds which tied her 
to Italy ,2 but her strength had not proved equal to the task, and in 
October 1935 she had ojjenly admitted her inability to throw off the 
Italian yoke by refusing to take part in the application of sanctions 
against Italy.^ In March 1936 Italo-Albanian negotiations which had 
been going on for some time ended in the conclusion of an agreement 
for additional Italian loans (including one for 10,000,000 gold francs, 
bearing interest at only 1 per cent., for the development of agri- 
culture) in return for important Albanian concessions which would 
give the Italian Government control over virtually the whole eco- 
nomic system of Albania, Jugoslavia was especially perturbed over 
a report that the new ariangement included provision for the exten- 
sion, under Italian su])ervision, of harbour works at Durazzo — a 
development which the Jugoslavs naturally suspected to l>e of 
strategic as well as of economic importance. 

This forward move in Albania on Italy's part, combined with the 
heightened prestige with which she emerged from the Abyssinian 
affair, made the Jugoslav Government readier than they had been 
in 1935 to respond to Italian offers of friendship; and Monsieur 
Stojadinovic may have found an additional motive for a rapproche- 
ment with Italy in a fear lest the increasingly close relatiojis between 
Jugoslavia and (Germany might involve Jugoslavia in too great depen- 
dence u})on Berlin. On the other side, the inclination of the Italian 
(ilovernment to comjiOvse their differences w ith Jugoslavia appears to 
have been stimulatc'd by the existence of the Anglo- Jugoslav 
assurances of mutual assistanc e, and Rome also had a new motive 
for the rapprochement in the need to set ffowdng again the currents of 
Italian foreign trade. 

The Italian Government took the line that all the commercial 
agreements to which they had been a j)arty with states which had 
imposed sanctions upon them had lapsed ipso facto, and Jugoslavia 
was one of the first countries which they approached with the offer 
to negotiate a new^ agreement. The first Italian overtures, which 
were made at the end of July 1936, were accepted with alacrity by 
Belgrade; for the loss of the Italian market during the sanctions 

1 See the Sun^ey for 1927, Part II C, section (ii). 

* See the Survey for 1934, pp. 535-6. 

* See the Survey for 1935, vol. ii, pp. 80, 211, 234, 426. 
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period^ had not been completely compensated for either by the special 
arrangement with Great Britain or by the large increase in com- 
mercial exchanges with Germany.^ A Jugoslav commercial delega- 
tion left for Rome in the middle of September 1936, and on the 26th 
of that month an agreement was signed which gave Jugoslavia unex- 
pectedly favourable terms. The agreement, which was to be valid 
for six months and might be automatically prolonged at the end of 
that period, settled Jugoslav claims against Italy under the previous 
clearing agreement and provided for trade between the two countries 
on a compensatory basis (that is, with exports and imports balancing 
one another), up to a value of 62,000,000 lii'e for the half-year. This 
figure would enable Jugoslavia to export to Italy the equivalent of 
52 per cent, of her total exports in the j^ear 1934 ; and, since Jugoslav 
exports to Italy had not previously exceeded about 25 per cent, of 
the whole, it was not surprising that this very large inciease in the 
Italian quotas should have made a strong impression upon Govern- 
ment cii'cles in Belgrade. Monsieur Stojadinovi6 told re})re8entatives 
of the Press after the signature of the agreement that the negotiations 
had been conducted in an atmosphere of complete understanding and 
friendliness, and he expressed a hope that the good relations which 
had been established betw^een Italy and Jugoslavia in the economic 
field would pave the way for a |K)litical rapprochement. 

Monsieur Stojadinovic’s declaration had a notably ‘good Press' in 
Italy ; but no fm*ther attempt to build uj)on this foundation was made 
until after the Italian Foreign Minister, (^\)unt t^ano, had paid the 
visit to Germany on the 20th- 24th October, 1936, which marked the 
last stage of the process that culminated in the forging of ‘the 
Rome-Berlin Axis’.® It was, indeed, by no means clear to foreign 
observers how Signor Mussolini intended to reconcile his new policy 
towards Jugoslavia with a close association with (Jermany ; for Ger- 
many also had been busily engaged in wooing Jugoslavia, and it 
might be supposed that she would regard the ap[)earance of an Italian 
rival in Belgrade with no very favourable eye. It appeared, however, 
that Germany’s desire to attract Jugoslavia into her own economic 
orbit was subsidiary to her desire to break up the Little Entente and 
isolate Czechoslovakia, and that, in order to secure this end, she 

^ Jugoslav industry was also hampered by the stoppjige of imports from 
Italy. This was especially the case in resj>ect of semi-manufactured textile 
materials. Efforts to obtain substitutes for these from (’zecdioslovakia were 
only partially successful. 

* For Germany’s economic ‘Drang nach Budosten’ in 1936 see the i^urvmf 
for 1936^ Part III, section (iv) (d). 

* See the Survey for 1936, Part III, section (vii). 
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was willing, at any rate for the time being, to let Italy ‘make the run- 
ning’ with Jugoslavia — even though the Italo- Jugoslav rapprochement 
might lead on to a settlement partaking of the nature of a reinsur- 
ance agreement against further German expansion in South-Eastern 
Europe.^ Whether or not a bargain on these lines was openly dis- 
cussed during (Uount Ciano’s stay in Germany, he had no sooner 
returned to Rome than the Italian Government made fresh advances 
to Jugoslavia. At the end of October a new Italian Minister arrived 
in Belgrade to take up his duties, and in his public statements he 
declared emphatically that the hope of a political agreement with 
Jugoslavia, to which the Italian Press was at that time devoting a 
good deal of space, was shared by the whole Italian peo])le. Ev^en 
moi'e markedly friendly was the reference to Jugoslavia in the speech 
which Signor Mussolini delivered at Milan on the Ist November, 1936.2 

In recent days [said the Duce], the atmosphere between the two 
countries [Italy and Jugoslavia] has greatly improved. You will 
remember that two years ago, in this very square, I referred clearly to 
the possibility of establishing bonds of cordial friendship between the 
two countries. To-day I declare that the ne(‘essary conditions — moral, 
political and economic — for putting these two countries on a new* basis 
of real and concrete friendship are in existence. 

As Monsieur Stojadinovi<!* pointed out to domestic critics of the 
detente with Italy it would have been extremely difficult for any^ 
(Jovernment to reject an offer of friendship made wdth such empresse- 
ment and accompanied by substantial economic concessions ; but the 
I progress towards a political settlement received much less publicity, 
and its attainment was greeted with much less enthusiasm, in Jugo- 
slavia than in Italy. This rCvStraint on the Jugoslav side was partly 

‘ See alno p. 466, above, ( iermany did not, however, neglect J ugoslavia during 
1937 ; Cieneral Goring and Herr von Neurath visited that country during the 
year (see p. 409, above), and, in spite of the difficulties which were experienced 
in German- Jugoslav trade relations, and of the concessions made by Italy, there 
apj>eared to be little prospect that Italy would succeed in recapturing the 
economic position which she had occupied in relation to Jugoslavia before 
1934 (for Germ an -Jugoslav commercial relations see also pp. 462-3, above). 

• 8ee the Surt^ey for 1930, p. 441. For the full text of the speech see Docu- 
}mnts mi Iniernaiional Affairs, 1936, pp. 343-7. The passage cited above 
followed hard upon a reference to the need for justice’ to Hungary; but by 
implication Hungary was l>eing encouraged to press her revisionist claims at 
the expenses of Jugoslavia’s allies and not of Jugoslavia herself. 

* \Signor Mussolini’, Monsieur Stojadinovic told the Finance Commission 
of the Skupiicina at the beginning of February 1937, ‘held out the hand of 
reconciliation to us in his speech at Milan, and I consider that there could be no 
(government in our country which would not have grasped this hand. We 
shall wait for deeds to follow words, and if the deeds confirm the words we 
have no reason not to create an atmosphere of good neighbourliness and 
friendship. ’ 
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due to the fact that important sections of Jugoslav public opinion 
— ^which, as the sequel showed J was still capable of making itself felt 
in spite of the restrictions upon its liberty which had been imposed 
on the establishment of the Dictatorship and only partially relaxed 
under the Stojadinovie r%ime — ^was sharply critical of manoeuvres 
which looked to them like a reconciliation with an old enemy at the 
expense of old friends; and partly to the Jugoslav Government’s 
desire to convince the old friends in question that appearances in this 
case were deceptive. The fact that negotiations for a treaty of friend- 
ship had been begun between Rome and Belgrade shortly after the 
delivery of Signor Mussolini’s s{>eech at Milan was carefully kept secret 
from the Jugoslav people. Monsieur Stojadinovie made several state- 
ments on foreign policy in the Jugoslav Parliament during February 
and March, but although he referred in general terms to the deimte 
with Italy, he gave no indication that a political treaty was under 
negotiation, and indeed on the point of conclusion. Thus when it was 
announced, a day or two before Count Ciano’s arrival in Belgrade 
on the 25th March, 1937, that the Italian Foreign Minister was about 
to pay his first official visit to Jugoslavia and that a political agree- 
ment was likely to be concluded on this occasion, public opinion was 
taken by surprise ; for it had been generally assumed — and this in 
Prague and Bucarest as well as in Belgrade — that there was a good 
deal of ground still to be covered before Italo- Jugoslav relations 
would reach a point at which a settlement could be achieved. 

Such an assumption on the part of the Czechoslovak and Ruman- 
ian Governments w^ould have been not unnatural ; for a meeting of 
the Permanent Council of the Little Entente was due to o})en in 
Belgrade on the 1st April, ^ and a visit of the Czechoslovak President, 
Dr. Benes, to that city had been arranged for the r)th April.^ The 
Governments in Prague and Bucarest might therefore w^ell suppose 
that the Jugoslav Government would not take any decisive step in 
the direction of Italy until they had availed themselves of this early 
opportunity for discussing the whole situation with their allies. There 
could be little doubt, however, that Count Ciano’s visit to Jugoslavia 
was deliberately arranged by the Italian Government in order to fore- 

^ See pp. 479 seqq., below. 

* For instance, in the speech to tlie Finance Commission of the Skupficina 
in February from which a passage has been quoted in footnote on p. 471, 
above. There were also debates on foreign policy, in the Skupscina on the 
4th March and in the Senate on the 22nd March, in which Monsieur Stojadi- 
novi<S answered his critics by stressing his Government’s fidelity to the tra- 
ditional friendship with France and to their obligations as a meml)er of the 
League of Nations. 

* See also p. 408, above. 


* hoc. cit. 
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stall the meeting of the Little Entente Council and President Benes's 
arrival in Belgrade and it was no doubt difficult for the Grovern- 
nient, without risking a refroidissernent on the part of Italy and the 
loss of the economic benefits which they hoped to derive from the 
new relationship, to insist that Count Ciano should postpone his visit 
for a few days or to refuse to sign the agreements which he presented 
until they had consulted the other members of the Little Entente. 
At all events, the Italian Foreign Minister arrived in Belgrade on 
the 25th March, and on the same day an I talo -Jugoslav treaty of 
friendship and an economic agreement were signed by Count Ciano 
and Monsieur Stojadinovic. 

The terms of the political treaty of the 25th March, 1937, were not 
in themselves particularly sensational. A preamble, in which the two 
Governments affirmed their intention of opening a new^ era in their 
political and economic relations based upon ‘sincere and permanent 
friendship’, and their conviction that the ‘maintenance and con- 
solidation of a durable jjeace between their countries’ would be ‘an 
important factor in the peace of Europe’, was follow^ed by eight 
articles : 

(1) I'he two countries undertake to respect their common frontiers 
on land and in the Adria ti(‘, and if either should be the object of an 
unprovoked aggression by one or more Powers the other will abstain 
from all ac^tion calculated to benetit the aggressor. 

(2) In case of international complications, and if the two countries are 
agreed that their common interests are or may be threatened, they under- 
take t(» inform each other of the measures to be taken to safeguard them. 

(3) The two eoim tries reaffirm their will not to resort to war in their 
mutual relations as an instrument of their national policy, and to resolve 
by pacific imnins all differences and contlicts which may arise betw^een 
them.* 


* The decision that Count Ciano should go to Belgrade before the Little 
Kill on tc meeting setniis to have ])een taken after Signor Mussolini s return to 
Rome from Tri]>oli on the 22iKi March. Signor Mussolini had cut short his 
visit to North Africa by one day and, rightly or wrongly, foreign observers 
Husjiected a connexion ])etween this curtailment and the reverse which Italian 
forces had just suffered in Spain (see vol. ii, pp. 65-6). It was possible that 
the arrangement of ('ount Ciano’s visit to Belgrade at the last moment was 
attri but able, at any rate in part, to the need for a success in the field of foreign 
relations which could be set off against the blow that had been inflicted on 
Italian prestige at Guadalajara. The conclusion of a treaty of friendship with 
Jugo8la\da could he exploited in Italy as a diplomatic defeat for Prance; and 
in thif. connexion it was perbaps significant that Count Ciano s visit to Bel- 
grade took place at a moment when the Italian representative on the Spanish 
Kon-Intervention Committee in London had come to loggerheads with his 
French and British colleagues over his refusal to discuss the quwtion of with- 
drawing foreign ‘volunteers’ from Spain (sw vol. u, pp. 298 -9). 

• Compare the corresponding provision m the Italo-Abyssmian Treaty of 
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(4) The two countries undertake not to tolerate in their respective 
territories activities directed against the territorial integrity or existing 
order of the other, or of a nature calculated to disturb their mutual 
relations. 

(5) In order to give a new impulse to their commercial relations, in 
harmony with tlie amicable relations thus established, the two countries 
agree to intensify and expand the present ex(?hange of goods and 
services and to investigate the possibilities of closer economic collabora- 
tion. A special agreement to this end will be concluded with a minimum 
of delay. 

(6) The two countries agree that nothing in this agreement should be 
considered as contrary to the international obligations of the two 
countries, these obligations being public. 

(7) This agreement is concluded for a term of five years. If it is not 
denounced six months before the lapse of this time it will be tacitly 
prolonged year by year. 

(8) The agreement enters into force with the exchange of ratifications 
which will be made at Belgrade as .soon as possible. 

The text of this treaty was published immediately in Italy and 
Jugoslavia — before ratification, which took place on the 27th March 
— but this course was not followed in respect of a series of notes w hich 
were exchanged at the same time, the contents of which became 
known only through unauthorized summaries in the Press. Accord- 
ing to these Press reports there were three of these notes : the first 
dealt with the question of Albania and stipulated that the status quo 
in regard to that country should be maintained and that Italy should 
not use her special position in order to prejudice Jugoslav trade with 
Albania ; in the second note the Italian Government promised that 
the Croat and Slovene minorities in Istria and Venezia Giulia should 
enjoy cultural rights (for instance, that the publication of journals 
in their native languages should be permitted and that facilities for 
teaching those languages in schools should be provided) w hile the 
third note apparently elaborated the provisions of Article 4 of the 
treaty, stipulating that neither Government should allow terrorist 
organizations or extremist movements to conduct activities preju- 
dicial to the other in territory under its jurisdiction. 

It will be seen that the political settlement which had been achieved 

Friendship of the 2nd August, 1928: ‘The two Govern ments agree to submit 
to a procedure of conciliation or arbitration any questions which may arise 
between them, and which it has not been possible to settle ))y the usual 
diplomatic means, without having recourse to the force of arms' (Art. 5). 

^ In the statement which he made to the Press after the signature of the 
agreements Count Ciano declared that liis Government had already given 
instructions in this sense to the authorities in Istria and Venezia Giulia and 
that in addition twenty-eight political prisoners belonging to the Slovene 
minority had been set at liberty. 
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by the signature of the treaty of friendship and the exchange of notes 
(assuming that the reports regarding the content of the latter were 
substantially true) covered practically all the questions at issue 
between Italy and Jugoslavia and had been brought about by means 
of mutual concessions. Italy had obtained from Jugoslavia the 
acceptance of the special position which Italy had acquired for her- 
self in Albania and the promise of neutrality in the event of Italy 
becoming ‘ the object of unprovoked aggression ’ (a promise, however, 
which appeared to be of doubtful value in view of the provision in 
Article 6 that existing international obligations were not to be over- 
ridden by the new agreement). Italy also appeared to have secured 
an at least implicit recognition from Jugoslavia of her conquest of 
Abyssinia, for the treaty was drawn in the names of the King of 
Jugoslavia and the ‘King of Italy, Emperor of Ethiopia’.^ On the 
other hand, Jugoslavia had obtained from Italy a formal under- 
taking to respect her territorial integrity ; promises of the withdrawal 
of support from Croat tmigren and of a change of attitude towards 
the Jugoslav minority in Italy; and a recognition of the binding 
nature of Jugoslavia’s existing alliances and treaty obligations. These 
Italian concessions to Jugoslavia were of considerable political impor- 
tance, since they signified the abandonment of the standpoint from 
which Rome had hitherto regarded Belgrade ; but the fact remained 
that Italy (with the exception of her long-overdue recognition of 
Jugoslavia’s frontiers) was giving in the political treaty little but 
promises on the fulfilment of which it might be unwise for Jugoslavia 
to place too much reliance. In the economic field, however, Jugo- 
slavia certainly seemed to have secured the best of the bargain, for the 
commercial treaty which was signed at the same time as the treaty 
of friendship })rovided for further important concessions by Italy. 

Under the commercial treaty of the 25th March, 1937, Italy under- 
took to increase her quotas of Jugoslav imports over and above the 
figures agreed upon in the previous September, and to pay for certain 
products in foreign exchange. It was also agreed that the com- 
mercial relations between the two countries should be based on the 
principle of unconditional most-favoured-nation treatment — in other 
words, that Jugoslavia should enjoy any preferences which Italy 
accorded to Austria or Hungary in virtue of the Rome Protocols (the 
application of these preferences had continued to be detrimental to 
Jugoslav trade after the conclusion of the agreement of the 26th 

^ The recognition was definitely confirmed in November 1937, when a new 
Jugoslav Minister in Rome used the prescribed formula in presenting his 
credentials. 
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September, 1936).^ The amount of the contemplated increase in the 
Italian quotas, and the value of the Jugoslav products which were to 
be paid for in foreign exchange, were not stipulated in the treaty,^ 
but it provided that these questions should be settled by a Per- 
manent Economic Committee which was to be set up within one 
month of the date of signature of the agreement and wliich was to 
be responsible for the development of closer economic collaboration 
between the two countries. 

The published or reported terms of the Italo- Jugoslav treaties 
and notes of the 25th March, 1937, hardly appeared to justify the 
enthusiasm with which the settlement was greeted in Italy. The 
Italian and German Press might interpret the fact that there was 
no mention of the League of Nations in the text of the political treaty 
as a sign that Jugoslavia had acted upon a suggestion made by 
Signor Mussolini in his Milan speech of the 1st November, 1936 (he 
had described the ‘vertical line between Rome and Berlin’ on that 
occasion as 'an axis round which all the European states animated 
by the will to collaboration and peace can also collaborate’) : but in 
Belgrade the tendency was rather to emphasize the provisions of 
Article 6 of the political treaty as a proof that Jugoslavia was not 
off with her old love because she was on with the new. Thus Monsieur 
Stojadinovic, in the exchange of toasts at a dinner in Count Ciano's 
honour on the evenhig of the 26th March, declared that Jiigoslavia 
remained faithful to the principles on which her foreign policy had 
always been based and to the obligations into which she had entered ; 
and when he received representatives of the Press on the same day 
he assured them that the agreement with Italy was not directed 
against any third party, and that it in no way affected Jugoslavia's 
old friendships, her international engagements or her obligations 
under the League Covenant. (It may be noted that Count Ciano was 
also careful, on the same two occasions, to explain that the agreement 
was not directed against any other nation and to describe it as a 

^ Jugoslavia’s exports of timber and cattle to Italy were in direct competi- 
tion with Austrian and Hungarian exports, and it was partly for this reason 
that the resumption of Jugoslav imports from Italy was carried into effect 
with greater speed and thoroughness after the conclusion of the September 
agreement than the resumption of Italian imports from Jugoslavia. 

® The correspondent of The Times in Belgrade reported (see the issue of 
the 27th March, 1937) that it was the intention of the Italian (jovernment 
that the Jugoslav quotas should be more than doubled (raised, that is, from 
an annual value of 124,000,000 lire under the September 1936 agreement to 
an annual value of 320,000,000 lire) and that Italy was prepared for her 
imports from Jugoslavia to exceed her exports to that country by more than 
1 00,000,000 lire ; but this statement was not based upon the actual terms of 
the treaty as it was published in the Italian Press. 
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contribution towards general peace and security.) As has been men- 
tioned already,^ Jugoslavia’s fellow members of the Little Entente 
— ^whether or not Monsieur Stojadinovi6’s assurances carried any real 
conviction — put a good face upon the situation and expressed their 
satisfaction at the Italo- Jugoslav settlement. 

During the nine months following the signature of the Belgrade 
Agreements, relations between Italy and Jugoslavia followed lines 
that had been explored with success by other countries which had 
long been on bad terms and whose Governments had decided upon 
a rapprochement. An Italo -.Jugoslav Cultural Society was founded 
in April, and the Government in Rome endeavoured to foster feelings 
of friendliness in Jugoslav minds by inviting parties of journalists to 
visit Italy as their guests; by providing funds in order to permit 
students from Belgrade University to pursue their studies in Italy ; 
and by arranging for an exhibition of modern .Jugoslav art in Rome.^ 
In September an Italian military mission attended the Jugoslav 
army manoeuvres and in return a Jugoslav military mission made a 
tour of Trieste, Venic^e, Milan, Turin, Florence and Rome on the 
Jth-Sth November. In the middle of July two Italian warships 
arrived at Cattaro for the first courtesy visit ever paid by the Italian 
Nav3^ at a Jugoslav port.^ In the economic field, the first meeting 
of the Permanent Committee which had been set up under the terms of 
the commercial agreement of the 26th March took place in Rome 
at the end of June ; the second meeting, which it had been intended 
to hold in December, was postponed until January 1938.^ At its first 
meeting the committee seems to have been engaged principally in 
discussing methods of giving effect to the Italian promise that .Jugo- 
slav j)roducts should receive the same preferential treatment as 
Austrian and Hungarian products; and it appeared probable that 
it would encounter considerable difficulty in fulfilling its main task 
of promoting an increase of trade between the two countries, since 
the progress of Italy in the direction of self-sufficiency and the 
simultaneous extension of Jugoslav industry (especially textile manu- 
facture) were likely to restrict the possibilities of developing com- 
mercial exchanges. 

It was noticeable that, in the efforts to buttress the still somewhat 
shaky edific e of Italo -Jugoslav friendship which were made during 

’ See p. 408, above. 

^ All exhibition of Italian art in Belgrade took place in May 1938. 

® A return visit by a Jugoslav naval mission took place in April 1938. 

* It was held in Belgrade on the 1 2th- 1 7th January, and resulted in the 
conclusion of a supplementary agreement for the regulation of commercial 
exchanges and methods of jiayment. 
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the nine months April to December 1937, the initiative generally 
came from the Italian side and the Jugoslav response continued to 
be cautious and reserved. Monsieur Stojadinovi6, for instance, was 
in no hurry to arrange a visit to Italy which had been agreed upon 
in principle immediately after the signature of the Belgrade agree- 
ments; he postponed his journey to Rome until after his visit to 
Paris and London in October and his renewal of the Franco- Jugoslav 
Pact and when he did finally arrive in Italy on the 5th December 
he did not allow the demonstrative welcome which he received to 
influence his determination not to enter into any new political com- 
mitments. There had been rumours that the occasion would be 
marked by the adherence of Jugoslavia to the Anti-Comintern Pact 
and her recognition of General Franco’s regime as the Government 
of Spain, but in neither of these matters did Monsieur Stojadinovic 
fall in with what were believed to be the wishes of Signor Mussolini. 
Neither the toasts which were exchanged at the official banquet nor 
the communique issued at the close of Monsieur Stojadinovic ’s visit 
threw much light on the nature of the discussions ; but it appeared 
that these had in fact dealt principally with the questions of minori- 
ties and of economic relations. In regard to minorities, Jugoslav 
opinion was far from being satisfied by the manner in which the 
Italian authorities had been carrying out the promises given in 
March, 2 and Monsieur Stojadinovic was reported to have made strong 
representations on this subject. As a gesture of conciliation, the 
Italian Government had ordered the release of a further batch of 
political prisoners in Venezia Giulia before Monsieur Stojadinovic 
arrived in Rome, but they seem to have shown a tendency to bargain 
for concessions to Italians in Dalmatia (and also, it was rumoured, 
for a more determined effort on Jugoslavia’s part to come to an 
agreement with Hungary) in return for any further improvement in 
the position of the Jugoslav minority in Italy. The i)rincipal result 
of the economic conversations appears to have been an understand- 
ing that the excess of Jugoslav exports over Italian exports should 
be paid for, not in foreign exchange as the agreement of the 25th 
March had stipulated, but in the products of Italian heavy industry, 
including armaments as well as aircraft and rolling-stock (an arrange- 
ment which, if it were carried out, might well prove to be more 
effective than direct political moves in bringing Jugoslavia into the 

^ See p. 409, above. 

* Dr. KoroSec, the leader of the Slovene clericals, was said to have ap- 
proached Monsieur Stojadinovic on this matter before the latter’s departure 
for Eome and to have pressed him to demand that the terms of the Belgrade 
Agreement should be carried out without delay. 
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Italian orbit). On the 8th December, Monsieur Stojadinovi6 visited 
Milan on his way back to Belgrade and inspected some of the factories 
which would receive Jugoslav custom under this arrangement. 

Monsieur Stojadinovic’s visit to Rome had been arranged (again, 
no doubt, of set Italian purpose) to precede by a few days the arri- 
val of the French Foreign Minister at Belgrade in the course of his 
tour of East European countries,^ and in these circumstances it was 
specially significant that the Jugoslav Prime Minister should have 
referred at a dinner in Monsieur Delbos’s honour to collaboration 
with France as the ‘base-line’ of his foreign policy, and that the 
official communique on the Franco- Jugoslav conversations should 
have mentioned Jugoslavia’s membership of the League as well 
as her friendship with France.^ These protestations of fidelity to 
existing obligations and the restraint which Monsieur Stojadinovic 
had displayed tow ards Italy w ere probably dictated at least as much 
by internal political considerations as by the influence of tJugoslavia’s 
old allies, and for that reason a picture of I talo- Jugoslav relations 
can hardly be completed without sketching in the Jugoslav political 
background. 

The (Government at Belgrade must always have been aware that 
the detente wn‘th Italy was by no means popular with the Jugoslav 
military class (wdiose leaders could not be expected to abandon imme- 
diately the conception of Italy as the arch -enemy w hich had filled 
their minds for nearly tw enty years), and they also knew' that it w as 
much disliked by the democratic elements in the political world 
which were in opposition to the Government. Monsieur Stojadinovic’s 
semi dictatorial regime probably never felt itself sufficiently firm in 
the saddle to be able to ignore public opinion altogether, and as a 
result of developments which took plac^ during 1937 the Prince 
Regent and his Prime Minister found it necessary to pay greater heed 
to expressions of the public will. The efforts which Prince Paul and 
Monsieur Stojadinovic had been making to modify the more objec- 
tionable features of the Dictatorship and conciliate the non-Serb 
portion of the population (so far as that was possible within the limits 
of King Alexander’s Constitution) had achieved a certain measure 
of success in relaxing internal tension, but they had not by any means 
rallied the w hole nation — or even the major part of it — to their sup- 
port ; and the Opposition, which showed itself strong enough in 1937 
seriously to threaten the Government’s security of tenure, made a 
reversion to a Francophil foreign policy one of the planks in its 
platform. 

* See pp. 341-2, 409, 463, above. 


^ See p. 342, above. 
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When Count Ciano visited Belgrade in March 1937 there was an 
anti-Italian demonstration in the streets by students and members 
of political groups of the Left. Ten days later the same feelings found 
vent again, for the enthusiastic crowds which greeted President Benes 
when he arrived in Belgrade on the 5th April for a three days’ stay^ 
raised cries of ‘Long live united democracy ’ and ‘Down with Fascist 
Italy’. President Benes’s visit also provided the occasion for the 
issue of a manifesto by the ‘Belgrade Opposition in which the 
foreign policy of the Government was strongly criticized, and Mon- 
sieur Stojadinovic was accused of abandoning the traditional prin- 
ciples of close collaboration with France and the Little Entente and 
following a line with which the Jugoslav people were completely out 
of sympathy. 

The extra-parliamentary Op{)osition continued during the follow- 
ing months to find the detente with Italy a useful stick for beating the 
Government, and during the summer anti -Italian sentiment coales(?ed 
with religious feeling in an agitation against the Concordat with the 
Vatican which dominated the political scene for many veeks and 
which came within measurable distance of upsetting the [irecarious 
balance that Monsieur Stojadinovic had established. 

The Concordat had actually been signed as far back as the 25th 
July, 1935, just after the formation of the Stojadinovic Government, 
and its origin could be traced to the days when Monsieur Jevtic was 
conducting the administration under the direct control of King Alex- 
ander. The status of the 5,000,000 Catholics of Slovenia, Croatia, 
Slavonia, Dalmatia and Bosnia, who formed the second largest chui ch 
in Jugoslavia (the adherents of the Orthodox (^hurch numbered 
about 6,500,000), had hitherto been regulated by a series of Con- 
cordats which had been concluded by the Vatican with various 

^ See also p. 408, above. 

^ Tbe Belgrade Opposition consisted of the three Serb parties — Radicals, 
Democrats and Agrarians — whose existence had been declared illegal by 
King Alexander, but who had continued to carry on political activities desYiite 
the ban. In the campaign for parliamentary elections which were lield on 
the 6th May, 1935, the Serb Democrats and Agrarians had formed a bloc with 
the Croat Peasants and Democrats and with the Bosniak Muslims, and this 
bloc had achieved a substantial, measure of success. The Government, how- 
ever, by making use of the means at their disposal for swinging the elections 
in their own favour, had succeeded in securing more than 60 per cent, of the 
votes cast; and the Croat and Serb Opposition parties had then decided to 
abstain from any participation in the proceedings of Parliament. The Bosnian 
Muslims, on the other hand, had joined Dr. KoroSec’s Slovene Clericals in 
supporting the Government which Monsieur Stojadinovic had formed in June 
1935 (after negotiations between Prince Paul and the Croat leader Dr. Madek 
had broken down over the latter’s insistence on a federal solution of internal 
problems). 
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provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire that had been incorpor- 
ated into Jugoslavia in the Peace Settlement. It was evidently desir- 
able from the point of view of the Catholic population of Jugoslavia 
that these regional arrangements should be co-ordinated on a national 
basis ; but there was little doubt that King Alexander also had ulterior 
political motives for his approach to the Vatican. He probably hoped 
thereby to ensure the withdrawal of Vatican support for Croat separ- 
atist aspirations, and at the same time to weaken Dr. Ma^ek’s hold 
over his followers by giving the more clerically minded of the Croats 
an inducement to come to terms with the Government at Belgrade. 
This political aspect of the Concordat i^erhaps helped to account for 
the fact that the terms of settlement on which agreement was reached 
were so favourable to the Vatican as to arouse the strongest opposi- 
tion from Orthodox Serbs, who felt that their Catholic fellow 
nationals were being given not equal but preferential treatment, 
which would jjlace them in a position of dominance.^ 

In view of the attitude of tlie Orthodox Church, the Stojadinovic 
Government had let the Concordat lie for eighteen months without 
attemyjting to submit it to the process of ratification which was re- 
quired before it could come into force; but early in the year 1937 
Monsieur Stojadinovic introduced a Bill for ratification into Parlia- 
ment. It was not clear whether this decision had in fact any con- 
nexion with the Government's policy towards Italy, but it was not 
unnatural that the proposed ratification of the Concordat should have 
been associated with the Belgrade agreements in the public mind, and 
that to the easily inflamed national feeling of the Serb peasant the 
Pope and Signor Mussolini should appear to have entered into a 
sinister alliance for the destruction of Serbian independence. Ortho- 
dox feeling against the Concordat seems indeed to have been de- 
liberately exploited by the Government’s political opponents, in the 
hope that by this means they would be able to perform a feat which 
w^as beyond their own unaided strength and bring about the Govern- 
ment’s fall. 

When, at the end of June 1937, the Skupscina assembled with the 
ratification of the Concordat as one of the principal items on its 
programme, the excitement in Belgrade rose to fever heat. The agita- 
tion was stimulated by rumours that the Patriarch Varnava, who 
was lying seriously ill, had been poisoned by political enemies who 

^ This view was shared by certain prominent members of the Church of 
England who were in close and sympathetic relations with Orthodox Christen- 
dom. See, for instance, an article by the Bishop of Gloucester which was pub- 
lished in The Times on the 4th May, 1937, and a letter from the Bishop of 
Lincoln which appeared in the same journal on the 7th July, 1937, 

I 1 i 
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wished to eliminate the leading opponent of the Concordat ; and it 
reached its culminating point when, on the 19th July, a procession 
from the Cathedral came into collision with the police^ and an Ortho- 
dox Bishop and a priest who was also a deputy were among those who 
were injured. Monsieur Stojadinovi6, however, refused to be intimi- 
dated into abandoning the Bill, which was passed by a docile Govern- 
ment majority in the Skupscina, by 167 votes to 127, on the 23rd 
July. When the vote was taken, the Patriarch was lying at the point 
of death, and he expired a few hours later. 

Monsieur Stojadinovic then made an admission of the strength of 
the opposition to the Concordat by announcing that he did not intend 
to submit the Bill for ratification to the Senate (in which he was not 
sure of a majority) mvtil the efforts which he intended to make to 
reconcile Orthodox opinion had met with some success. He had 
hoped that the agitation would die down as soon as the Skupscina had 
finished with the Bill, but this hope was not fulfilled. Tlie Holy Synod 
excommunicated all the Orthodox deputies who had voted for the 
Bill and all the Orthodox members of the Government, including 
Monsieur Stojadinovic, with the exception of the Minister for War, 
General Mari6;2 there were further anti -Governmental demonstra- 
tions in Belgrade on the 29th July when the Patriarch Vamava’s 
funeral took place ; and during the next few weeks there were riots in 
provincial towns, where members of the Government who attempted 
to explain the official point of view on the Concordat were mobbed 
and prevented from speaking. In face of the determined attitude of 
the Orthodox Church, Monsieur Stojadinovic told Press correspon- 
dents in Belgrade in the second week of October that the Concordat 
would not be submitted to the Senate ; during his visit to Rome in 
December he explained the situation at the Vatican and obtained 
the Pope’s concurrence in an indefinite postponement of ratification ; 
and on the 21st January, 1938, Dr. Korosec made a statement in the 
Skupscina which was interpreted to mean that the Government did 
not intend to enact any Concordat with the Vatican — not even a 
revised version in which the provisions that had been specially 
objectionable to Orthodox opinion should have been dropped. 
Having won their victory, the Church authorities withdrew their 
edicts of excommunication on the 10th P’ebruary, 1938, and the 

^ The reason given for police interference with the procession was the not 
very convincing one that it was suspected of being a Communist demon- 
stration. 

* His exclusion was officially said to have been due to the fact that he had 
taken no part in promoting the Bill, but it was widely attributed to the reluc- 
tance of the Church to alienate the Army, 
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reconciliation between the Government and the Church was sealed 
by the summoning of an Assembly for the election of a new Patriarch 
on the 24th February.^ 

Meanwhile, the extra-Parliamentary Opposition had been engaged 
in closing their ranks against a Government whose position, they 
ho})ed, was now seriously shaken — even though the campaign against 
the Concordat had failed to produce the desired result of causing 
Monsieur Stojadinovic’s fall.^ Early in September 1937 it became 
known that negotiations which had been going on for some time 
between the leaders of the ‘Belgrade Opposition’ and Dr. Madek 
were on the point of conclusion and that the formation of a democra- 
tic bloc — representing, according to some estimates,® between seventy 
and eighty per cent, of the whole population — might be expected at 
an early date. ^ This was a move in the direction of national unity that 
could hardly be welcome to the Government against which the com- 
bination was directed, even though the reconciliation of Croats and 
Serbs was one of the professed objects of that Government’s policy ; 
and the first reaction of the Prince Regent and Monsieur Stojadinovic 
took the form of a renewal of previous attempts to come to terms 
with Dr. MaCek themselves. But an interview between Prince Paul, 
the Prime Minister and the Croat leader, which took place on the 
10th September, had no result ; and a few days later it was announced 
that complete agreement in principle had been reached between 
Dr. Ma6ek and the Belgrade democratic leaders. The formal agree- 
ment was not, however, actually signed until the 7th October. The 
programme of the democratic bloc provided for the formation of a 
‘Government of Concentration’ (including, apparently, all parties 
except the present Government’s supporters) which would promul- 
gate a provisional democratic Constitution to remain in force until a 

^ The election of a Patriarch had had to be postponed because the Consti- 
tution provided that Orthodox Members of the Government should have the 
light to vote. 

* When the crisis was at its height at the end of July, protests against the 
Concordat and appeals for the dismissal of Monsieur Stojadinovi6 were said 
to be poiuing in upon the Prince Regent from all quarters. 

* See The Daily Herald, 17th November, 1937. 

* The alliance between the Croats and the Serb Democrats and Agrarians 
which had b<3en concluded during the electoral campaign in 1936 (see foot- 
note on p. 480, above) had not lasted after the elections had taken place. In 
1937 the third of the Belgrade Opposition parties — the Radicals — overcame 
the objections to Croat federalist aspirations which they had previously found 
insuperable and agreed to join the common democratic front with the Croat 
Peasant Party. There was a fifth component of the front — the Independent 
Democratic Party, including both Croats and Serbs, which had long been 
working in close association with the Croat Peasants. 
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permanent Constitution had been worked out by a National Assembly. 
The revised Constitution would be based on the principles of a united 
nation of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes in a parliamentary democratic 
state under a Karageorgevic monarch, but it would also presumably 
satisfy Croat claims for a large measure of federal autonomy. In 
foreign policy, the democratic bloc favoured the abandonment of the 
Concordat^ and a close collaboration with France and the Little 
Entente — with the corollary, presumably, of a cooling off of relations 
with Italy and Germany, 

This programme was presented to the Prince Regent before publi- 
cation, with the request that he should dismiss Monsieur Stojadinovi6 
incontinently and appoint a ‘Government of Concentration’ which 
would proceed to revise the Constitution. Prince Paul’s response 
was to agree with Monsieur Stojadinovic upon a reconstitution of the 
Government under his leadership, in which some of the Orthodox 
Ministers (notably Monsieur Subotic, who, as Minister for Justice, 
had been the member of the Government most closely associated 
wdth the Concordat Bill) and tw^o Croat Ministers w^ere eliminated 
and replaced by other prominent members of the Government party. ^ 
One of the fii*st acts of the reconstituted Government was to announce 
the abandonment of the Concordat but save in this respect it was 
made clear that no change in the internal or foreign policy of the 
earlier Stojadinovic Government was to be expected. The suggestion 
for a revision of the Constitution was dismissed as impossible during 
the young King’s minority ; and the proposals of the democratic 
Opposition were strongly criticized by Government supporters at the 
opening of the new parliamentary session in the third week of 
October. The Government scored a success on this occasion by 
securing the election of their candidates for the Presidency of the 
Skupscina and of the Senate, and their position was further streng- 
thened by the gradual improvement in relations with the Orthodox 
Church which preceded the formal reconciliation in February 1938.^ 
In foreign policy, Monsieur Stojadinovic ’s successive visits to Paris 
and London in October, to Rome in December, and to Berlin in 
January 1938® indicated that he was still bent on being all things to 

^ The official Croat view was apparently that the Concordat must be op- 
posed because it was a point of principle to oppose every action of the Govern- 
ment, but this did not preclude condemnation of the Orthodox campaign 
against the Concordat — which, in the Croat view, was inspired by chauvinism 
and hatred of the Catholic Church. 

* A reshuffie of the Cabinet had already taken place a month earlier. 

• See p. 482, above. 

^ See pp. 482-3, above. A partial election of Senators which took place early 
in February went in favour of the Government. * See p. 409, above. 
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all men ; and when he declared before the Budget Committee of the 
SkupScina just before Christmas that Jugoslavia had been successful 
in keeping old friendships and making new ones it was evident that 
he could still count on the support of a large parliamentary majority 
for this policy. Outside Parliament there continued to be signs of 
dissatisfaction — for instance, a pro-French and, by implication, an 
anti-Italian and anti-German^ demonstration in the streets of Bel- 
grade on the occasion of the visit of a deputation of French officers at 
the end of October 1937 — but when once the agitation over the Con- 
cordat had died down, the political Opposition appeared to have lost 
any immediate chance of ousting the Stojadinovi6 Government from 
office. In the spring of 1938 there seemed to be little prospect that 
Monsieur Stojadinovic and his colleagues would make way for a 
Grovernment which might revert to Jugoslavia’s traditional foreign 
policy. 

^ The fact that Monsieur Stojadinovic’s policy of good relations with (Ger- 
many was little, if any, more popular with the Jugoslav public than the 
rapprochement with Italy had been attested by the hostile demonstrations in 
the streets of Belgrade on the occasion of Herr von Neurath’s visit in June 
1937 (see p. 409, above). 



PART V 

THE MEDITERRANEAN 

(i) Unrest in the North-West African Territories under French 

Rule (1927-^37) 

(a) The Transfer of the Maghrib! Opposition from the 
Military to the Civil Sphere 

In a previous volume in this series^ the affairs of North-West Africa 
{Arahice, the Maghrib, i.e. the West of the Islamic World) have been 
dealt with in their international asjiectfrom the coming into force of the 
peace settlement after the GeneraHVarof 1914-18 down to the surren- 
der of the Rif Header 'Abdu’l -Karim to the French Army, co-operating 
with the Spanish Army in the Spanish Zone of Morocco, on the 
27th May, 1926. During the next decade North-West Africa was 
happy in having no external history ; but the unrest that was rife 
throughout this region in 1937 showed that the superficial appearance 
of tranquility had been partly deceptive ; and since these North-West 
African disturbances had a bearing on the international situation 
in the Mediterranean, and therefore in the world as a whole at a time 
when the Mediterranean had once again become a political storm- 
centre, the Maghrib now requires notice once more in this Sunm/. 

In 1937 North-West Africa was playing a part in international 
affairs throughout its whole extent from the Libyan frontier of 
Egypt to the African coast of the Straits of Gibraltar. In Libya an 
Italian Army of considerably greater strength than was required for 
maintaining the Italian ascendancy over the native population was 
being retained as an instrument for exercising pressure upon Great 
Britain through Egypt and upon France through Tunisia. In the 
Spanish Zone of Morocco native volunteers were being enrolled for 
service over the water which was to carry them deeper into the 
Iberian Peninsula than any Moorish troops had penetrated within 
the past thousand years. The Moroccan soldiery that were thus being 
hired by Spaniards to take Spanish lives and to destroy Spanish 
property were avenging the overthrow of 'Abdul-Karim and the 
consequent loss of Rif I liberties more quickly than would have seemed 
credible to any foreign observer in 1926. But at the time of writing in 
the spring of 1938 it was still too early to register the repercussions 
on North-West Africa of this Moorish participation in a European 

^ The Survey for 1925, vol. i, pp. 92-188. 
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War. The present survey is therefore confined to that major portion 
of the Maghrib which was under French rule at the time. 

In 1937 France was meeting with troubles in the Maghrib which 
were different in kind from those over which she had triumphed in 
1926. ' Abdu’l-Karim’s successful repulse of the Spaniards and initially 
successful attack upon the French had then momentarily raised the 
question whether the native barbarians of the Maghrib might not 
succeed in preventing the completion of the Frankish conquest of 
their subcontinent which had been begun nearly a hundred years 
back when the first French troops had landed on Algerian soil in 
1830 ; and if in 1925 the still unsubdued tribesmen of the Rif had 
succeeded in pushing their offensive against the French far enough to 
join hands with the still unsubdued tribesmen of the Atlas, the web of 
Frankish conquest in the Maghrib might have begun to unravel.^ 
Upon the collapse of 'Abdul-Karim in 1926 this vision faded, and 
the completion of the Frankish conquest of North-West Africa, which 
the Rif I patriot had striven to avert at the eleventh hour, was trium- 
phantly completed eight years later. The summer of 1926 itself saw 
the erasure of the tache de Tam — a spot of hitherto unsubjugated hill- 
country at the northern end of the Atlas, where this great mountain- 
mass approached nearest to the lesser mountains of the Rif. In the 
])revious year 'Abdu’l-Karim’s advance-guards had only just failed 
to break through into this neighbouring fastness of unsubdued bar- 
barism a cross the narrow intervening corridor of lower and more open 
country which carried the sole French line of communication over- 
land between the Moroccan lowlands under French control along the 
Atlantic seaboard and the French dominions in Algeria and Tunisia.^ 
In 1926 the collapse of resistance in the Rif was followed at once by 
its suppression in the tache de Tam as well, through the pressure of 
the largely increased man-power and material which the French 
military authorities had at their disposal for employment in this 
quarter after the termination of the Rifi War. Therewith the French 
had mastered the last hostile strong point that in any way threatened 
their general strategic command over Morocco ; and they could pro- 
ceed at their leisure — with the greatest possible use of the weapon of 
(conciliation and the least possible sacrifice of French and Moroccan 
lives — to finish the pacification of the Southern Atlas and of the 
Moroccan fringes of the Sahara. The task of pacifying the highlands 

^ See the Survey for 1925^ vol. i, pp. 132-3 and 137-8. 

® On the 29th July, 1925, the Kifis had succeeded in cutting for a few hours 
the French railway which ran via Taza from Habat and Fez (Fas) in Morocco 
to Tlem^en (Tilimsan) in Algeria (the Survey for 1926, vol. i, p. 138). 
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had been substantially completed by the end of the campaigning 
season of 1933. The next year saw the completion of the pacification 
of the Far South right up to the desert frontier of the Protectorate ; 
and this set the seal of achievement on the ambitious military enter- 
prise to which France had committed herself when the first French 
troops had been sent into Morocco in 1907.^ The last operation in 
this twenty-seven-years-long war was the junction of a detachment 
of Moroccan with a detachment of Mauretanian French troops at 
Al-Gardan on the 7th April, 1934 ;2 but the French were given no 
pause for resting on their laurels. Before they had completed their 
military labours in North-West Africa, the gradually maturing civil 
effects of a French conquest that had been spread over more than a 
hundred years were beginning to give the conquerors serious trouble. 

In the Maghrib in this case, as so frequently elsewhere, the effect 
of a military decision was not to eliminate a socnal j)roblem but 
merely to transfer this problem from the external to the internal 
department of the victorious Power’s affairs. France had no sooner 
overcome the century-long resistance with which she had been meet- 
ing in the Maghrib from the swords and muskets of barbarian tribes- 
men than she found herself confronted with the more baffling opposi- 
tion of a Maghribi public which had meanwhile become assimilated 
socially to its Frankish conquerors, at least to the extent of learning 
some of the tricks of the Platform and the Press. This new-fangled 
political warfare of a half-Westernized Maghribi intelligentsia was 
now being waged on the relatively largest scale in Tunisia,"* which 
was the only one of the three French dominions in the Maghrib which 
France had managed to occupy without fighting. It was in Morocco, 
however, that the transference of the struggle from the battlefield to 
the newspaper column and the public meeting was the most revolu- 
tionary in its social effect,^ because in Morocco there was no chrono- 

^ A summary account of the whole French conquest of Morocco, from 1907 
to 1034 inclusive, will be found in Renseignements Ooloniaux (published by the 
Comite de I’Afrique Fran^aise as a supplement to their monthly bulletin), 1936, 
pp. 113-28. 

* In a different field the seal was set upon the completion of the establish- 
ment of the French protectorate over Morocco when, in an Anglo-French 
Convention of the 29th July, 1937, British capitulatory rights in Morocco were 
surrendered in exchange for a corresponding surrender of French capitulatory 
rights in Zanzibar. The text of the convention was published as the British 
parliamentary paper Treaty Series No, 8 {1938) [Cmd. 5646]. 

* The reason for this was that in Tunisia, at this time, a larger fraction 
of the total population was already politically awake than in Algeria and, 
a fortiori^ than in Morocco. 

^ Though this Moroccan political agitation was still rudimentary and ineffective 
by comparison with the contemporary movement in either Tunisia or Algeria. 
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logical interval at all between two chapters of social history which 
were divided from one another by a vast psychological gulf.^ 

Before attempting to describe some of the features of the struggle 
between France and the Maghribis in a chapter of history in which 
the contest was waged between civilians on a domestic front, it may 
be convenient to recall what was the nature of the French policy that 
was evoking Maghribi opposition in this non-military field. 

(6) The French Policy of Assimilation 

For any Power bearing rule over an alien community, there must 
always be a broad choice between two alternative policies (unless, of 
course, the ruling Power is bent exclusively upon exploitation). In 
so far as the rulers are concerned to improve the lot of the subject 
[>eople for whose destinies they have made themselves responsible, 
they must set before themselves, as their ultimate aim, the removal 
of the social inequality which is inherent in the distinction between a 
dominant and a subject community ; but this single ultimate aim can 
lie approached along two quite different paths. On the one hand the 
ruling Power may aim at raising the subject community as a whole 
to an equality with itself by training it to qualify for eventual 
admission into the comity of fully self-governing nations ; or on the 
other hand it may aim at raising the individual member of the subject 
community to an equality with the individual member of the domi- 
nant community by training him to qualify for eventual admission 
into the dominant community’s ranks. In the modern Western 
World during the century ending in 1937 the classical examples of 
these two alternative policies were the nation-building policy of Great 
Britain in India and the assimilationist policy of France in the 
Maghrib. 

In the ever extending range of North-West African territories that 
Frenc4i arms had been bringing under French rule since 1830 France 
had been attempting to apply in an Islamic environment a policy 
which she would also have been putting into effect in her own native 
Europe if Napoleon had not failed, by overreaching himself, to con- 
solidate the Central European fragments of the Western World in a 
French mould. Between the outbreak of the Revolutionary War in 
1792 and the final fall of Napoleon in 1815 the French had overrun 
the no-man’s-land of Netherlandish, German, and Italian petty states 
beyond the eastern borders of France and had forcibly impressed 

^ The year 1934 saw both the completion of the French conquest of Morocco 
and the publication of a ‘Plan de R^forme Marocaine’ by a Muslim National- 
ist Parti de R^formes Marocaines. 
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upon these at that time rather old-fashioned communities the stamp 
of a more modern French version of a common Western culture. On 
the military and political side this French enterprise had been 
abortive ; but the French Empire which had been lost in Central 
Europe in 1815 was refounded in North-West Africa fifteen years 
later; and from 1830 onwards France set herself to carry out in an 
outlying corner of the Islamic World the task which she had failed to 
perform in her own world at her own doors. 

When they landed on the shores of the Maghrib in 1830, the French 
found themselves in the presence of a world which was more diverse 
in itself, as well as more alien from France, than the Central European 
no-man ’s-land which the French had been compelled at Waterloo to 
evacuate once for all. The sub-continent of Africa Minor in which 
French arms began, in 1830, to carve out a new French Empire, was 
inhabited at the time by a medley of nationalities and classes. There 
was a small and exotic Turkish-speaking ruling class in the capital 
cities of Algeria and Tunisia, which were at least nominally depen- 
dencies of the Ottoman Empire. There was an older-established 
x^rabic-speaking population in the towns and villages of the settled 
and cultivated lowlands ; and this element was in strongest force at 
the two extremities of the whole region : in the Tunisian Sahil, facing 
eastwards across the Syrtes towards Egypt and Syria, and in the 
lowlands of Morocco, looking out over the Atlantic. Finally there was 
a Berber element — far older than either of the other two, if not 
literally autochthonous — which was still increasing and multiplying 
in its mountain fastnesses from the Atlas and the Rif on the west to 
Kabylia and the Aurfes on the east. This linguistic diversity was 
variegated by a cross-division of the same population into townsfolk, 
peasants, petty nomads of the highlands and nomads on the grand 
scale on the steppes. The pastoral ranges of the Sahara were divided 
between nomads of Berber and of Arab speech ; and these purposeful 
wanderers in the desert were counterparts of the fishermen and 
pirates who followed their analogous trades along the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic coasts. The Maghrib was indeed virtually an island 
which was insulated from the Sudan by the sandy sea of the Sahara 
more effectively than it was from Europe by the watery sea of the 
Mediterranean. The camel caravans (soon to be replaced by motor- 
cars and aeroplanes) that plied across the Sahara from the desert 
ports of Biskrah and Laghwat to Timbuktu were comparable with the 
sailing ships and their steam-driven successors which plied from 
Algiers to Marseilles or from Bone to Genoa. But in spite of the tech- 
nical conquest of the Desert by the internal combustion engine, the 
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transit of the Mediterranean was still, at the time of writing, more 
rapid, frequent and safe than the transit of the Sahara, so that, if the 
Maghrib was to be accounted an island, it was to be reckoned as a 
European island rather than an African one. And indeed in climate 
and race, as well as in accessibility, the Maghrib was much closer to 
Europe than it was either to the Basin of the Niger or to the Basin of 
the Nile. 

Since 1830 the French had been engaged on the audacious enter- 
prise of transforming the peoples and lands of this great Islamic 
island into new blood and soil for the Greater France which the French 
had failed to establish on European ground in 1792-1815. Algeria, 
which had been the first of the three Islamic states in the Maghrib to 
be conquered by the French invaders, had not only been annexed 
to France ; the northerly parts of the country, including all the coast 
and most of the plateau, and containing about 90 per cent, of the whole 
})opulation, had been administered, since 1881, as three departments 
which ranked juridically as integral parts of the metropolitan terri- 
tory of France.^ It w as true that this juridical incorporation of North- 
West African territory into the body politic of France had been 
confined so far to Algeria. In Tunisia and in Morocco, France had 
been content to declare protectorates which had left intact the forms 
of separate statehood and native government. The French were vstill 
ruling Tunisia in the name of a Turkish Bey and Morocco in the name 
of an Arab Sharif ; and in Morocco, in particular, Marshal Lyautey 
had carried the system of indirect rule to British lengths. Lyautey ’s 
genius, however, was not in tune wdth his country’s tradition ; and 
at the time of writing it was uncertain how far the impress left by a 
single man, however creative and commanding, could prevail against 
the tradition and trend of the Power whose representative he had 
been for the brief term of one individual’s working lifetime.^ On a 

^ According to the Algerian census of the 8th March, 1936, the total popula- 
tion of Algeria was then 7,234,684 ; and, of these, 6,592,033 souls were resident 
in the throe departments of Constantine, Algiers, and Oran, while only 642,651 
were to be found in the southern territories. 

Marshal Lyautoy’s departure from Morocco was, indeed, followed by a 
riwe in the number both of the French officials employed in the administration 
of the protectorate (they were said to have increased from 6,500 in 1925 to 
19,371 in 1982) and in the number of French agricultural settlers on Moroccan 
soil (from about 2,000 to about 3,000: see p. 493 with footnote 4 below). 
The post-Lyautey agricultural settlers were inferior in quality to the Mite 
whom the Marshal had admitted. Under the impact of the World Economic 
Crisis many of them collapsed and were threatened with being sold up in 
discharge of debts which they had contracted to cover the initial. expenses of 
installation. In 1931 the Moroccan Government spent some 90,000,000 francs 
(i.e. about 10 per cent, of its whole revenue) in paying the colonists’ debts for 
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longer view, it looked as though the differentiation of French policy 
in Algeria on the one hand and in Tunisia and Morocco on the other 
hand signified nothing more than a selection of alternative means for 
arriving at a uniform end. This reading of French policy was sup- 
ported by the fact that the French did not refrain from applying in 
Tunisia or Morocco the policy — which they had first adopted in 
Algeria — of conjuring into existence a new race of Frenchmen-in- 
Africa. 

This new race was being brought into being by a number of different 
ways and means. 

The most direct and effective way was by the migration of JYench- 
born French citizens from European France to the three departments 
in Algeria and to other parts of the Maghrib, and their j)ermanent 
settlement there in new towns — or new quarters in old towns — or, 
better still, on the land. Down at any rate to the onset of the World 
Economic Crisis in the autumn of 1929 this stream of French 
colonization was still flowing; in Morocco, for instance, several 
thousand French agricultural settlers had been planted since Maishal 
Lyautey’s retirement in 1925.^ This flow from France, however, had 
long since dwindled to a trickle ; for the French, who had been the 
‘ Grande Nation ’ of Europe down to the Napoleonic age, had been the 
first of the European nations to suffer from a scarcity of ‘ man -power ’ 
resulting from a fall in the birth-rate ; and the French citizen body of 
European origin in North-West Africa had come to depend more and 
more for its increase uiK)n non-French recruits of Spanish, Italian or 
Maltese descent who had been ready to fraternize and coalesce with 
their fellow-European colonists of French descent in the common 
country which all these European incomers had found for themselves 
on the African side of their own Mediterranean Sea. These non - French 
European settlers in the Maghrib were both rapidly and thoroughly 
Gallicized in language, manners and political feeling ; and they were as 
glad to receive French citizenship as France was to grant it to them. 

them. On the other hand, Marshal Lyaiitey had sucoeede/d in establishing 
in Morocxjo a notable school of administrators with an ideal that continued to 
animate them after their chief’s retirement. This school not only survived in 
Morocco ; it made its influence felt intermittently even in the sister-protector- 
ate of Tunisia. In Morocco itself Marshal Lyautey was eventually succeeded 
on the 8th September, 1936, eleven years after the Marshal’s own retirement, 
by another distinguished soldier. General Nogu^^s, who did not merely pay 
lip-service to the Marshal’s ideals, but was genuinely inspired by his spirit. 
In both Morocco and Tunisia the force that militated most potently against 
the Lyauteyan ideal of nation -building was the locally domiciled community 
of French citizens of Algerian origin, who, in both the protectorates, were an 
important element in the administrative staff and in business circles, as well 
as among the settlers. ^ See p. 491, footnote 2 above. 
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The census of 1936 showed that this population of permanently 
domiciled French citizens of diverse European origin in North-West 
Africa had by that year risen to more than a million, of whom 399,674 
were resident in the l)e))artment of Oran, 365,504 in the Department 
of Algiers, 213,119 in the Department of Constantine, 108,068 in 
Tunisia, 154,000 in Morocco^ and 8,955 in Southern Algeria.^ In the 
Algerian departments, and particularly in Oran, there were patches 
of countryside in which the colonists had displaced the natives so 
far, and had made themselves so thoroughly at home, that a traveller 
who had been brought there blindfold, and had then had his eyes 
uncovered, might have easily fancied himself to be somewhere in the 
French Midi. In Oran the descendants of the former native pro- 
})rietor8 liad been reduced to earning a poor and precarious livelihood 
as the hired labourers of their European supplanters. Even in 
Morocco, which was the most recently and the most scantily settled 
North-West African territory of the three, ^ there were districts — 
particularly in the neighbourhoods of Miknas and Fez — in which the 
compulsory sale of land by native j)roprietors to colonists had created 
a serious agrarian problem.'* 

^ The figure for Morocco (not including European residentfi not poBW'Ssed 
of French citizennhip) had stood at no more than about 75,000 as recently as 
1926. (See further footnote 4, below.) 

* There was. of course, one other important community of European origin 
in French North-West Africa, namely, the Italian citizens of Italian descent 
in Tunisia. According to the census of 1936, their number was 94,289; but 
this figure was disputed by the Italians themselves, who maintained that they 
still outnumbered in Tunisia their fellow- Europeans who were French citizens. 
For Franco-ltalian relations over the questions of the present status and 
future destiny of the Italians in Tunisia see the Hurvey for 1925^ vol. i. Part II, 
section (xi) ; the Survey for 1928^ p. 150; the Survey for J935, vol. i, pp. 106 7. 

8 For French agricultural colonization in Morocco see an article by P. L. 
Riviere in Le Tempa, 4th March, 1937. 

* Though the European agricultural colonists in Morocco were relatively 
few in nuuibei>4 (only almut 3,000), and though the average size of their 
estates was not more than 200 hei^tares, they had already taken up between 
5 and 7 per cent, of the total area of cultivable land in Morocco. Moreover, 
part of the Moroccan land that had thus passed into the possession of French 
settlers had been expropriated from the previous native Morocean owners, who 
liad been compelled to make forced sales. The amount of Moroccan land that 
had changed hands in this invidious fashion was not large in itself, but the 
number of native landowners affected had been disproportionately great, 
because t he expropriated estates had been mostly diminutive parcels of land 
amounting to no more than five hectares, three hectares, or even one hectare 
apie<’e. These Naboth’s vineyards were also conspicuously situated — at the 
gates of Miknas and Fez ; for the object of this forcible change of ownership 
had been to establish a sort of French garrison in the area that had been 
chiefly threatened by ’Abdu’l- Karim’s invasion of the French Zone in 1926 
(see the Survey for 1925, vol. i, pp. 137-8 and 146-9). Most of this European 
settlement on the land in Morocco had l>een carried out since the departure 
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It may be instructive to compare this new breed of about 1,249,000 
French citizens in North-West Africa with two other new breeds that 
had been begotten in recent times by the settlement of European 
colonists of diverse origins in new homes outside Europe : the Zionists 
in Palestine and the Whites in the Union of South Africa. 

Numerically, the French citizen-body in the Maghrib was at a 
disadvantage by comparison with both these comparable colonial 
communities; for whereas, in the Maghrib, about 1,249,000 French 
citizens were confronted by about 12,600,000 Muslims, 100,000 
Italian citizens, and 176,000 Maghribi Jews who were Tunisian or 
Moroccan subjects, there were 2,003,512 Whites in the Union of 
South Africa facing 6,597,241 natives, 219,928 Asiatics and 767,984 
coloured people,^ and 370,483 Jews in Palestine facing 848,342 Arabs.^ 
To set against this greater numerical disparity, the French citizens 
in the Maghrib had, however, certain factors in their favour. In tlie 
first place, they were united among themselves ; for those of them who 
were partly or even wholly Spanish, Italian^ or Maltese by descent 
had become as completely French in feeling as those who had no non- 
French blood in their veins — in contrast to the still untranscended 
social and political schism in the ranks of the South African White 
‘Ascendancy ’ between Whites of Dutch and Whites of English descent 
and speech. In the second place, the French citizens in the Maghrib 
were members of the body politic of metropolitan France, and al- 
though they were domiciled in overseas departments, possessions and 
dependencies of the mother-country, their African French domiciles 
were at European France’s door, and they could feel sure that, in 
case of need, they would receive instant and unstinted support from 
a Great Power of whose body politic they remained — and had never 
been anything but eager to remain — an integral part. Thus the 

of Marshal Lyautey, who had ]>een chary of alienating Moroccan agricultural 
land to European settlers, and had aimed at confining their areas of rural 
settlement to lands which, while cultivable, were not at the time actually 
being cultivated. Under the Marshal’s regime in Morocco the European 
immigration, so far as it had gone, had been rriostly urban (one-third of the 
total European population of Morocco — i.e. about 35,000 out of about 105,000 
— was to be found in the single city of Casablanca as late as 1926), Even this 
urban immigration had not set in on any considerable scale until after the end 
of the war of 1914-18. The peak year had been 1921, in which the gross figure 
had been 13,598. In 1925 the gross figure had been no more than 3,369 
(Benseignements Colonicmx, 1926, pp. 49^4). 

^ Preliminary figures, 1936 census. 

* Estimated population at 30th June, 1936. 

* These French citizens of Italian descent in the French dominions in 
North-West Africa must, of course, be distinguished from the Italian settlers in 
Tunisia who had retained their Italian citizenship (see p. 493, footnote 2, above). 
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French community in North-West Africa could count on a much 
more effective backing from France than the White community in 
South Africa could expect to receive from Great Britain — considering 
that South Africa was divided from Great Britain geographically by 
the whole length of the African Continent, and that the South African 
Whites had sought, and obtained, a status of complete national self- 
government which entailed responsibilities proportionate to its 
privileges. A fortiori, the French in the Maghrib were in a less 
precarious position than the Jews in Palestine — considering that 
Great Britain was in no sense the mother country of more than a tiny 
minority of the Zionists, and that Palestine was not associated with 
the United Kingdom juridically even by the tenuous link of common 
membership of the British Commonwealth of Nations. A third ad- 
vantage which the French citizen body in the Maghrib enjoyed — 
though this was perhaps now a wasting asset — was the comparative 
isolation of the local native majority with whom they had to deal. 
Nothing but an artificial and arbitrarily drawn frontier separated the 
Black African inhabitants of the Union of South Africa from the 
Black masses of Central Africa between the Limpopo and the Libyan 
Desert, or the Arabic-speaking inhabitants of Palestine from the 
Arabic-speaking masses in the adjoining tracts of Asia south and 
south-west of the Anti-Taurus and the Zagros. On the other hand, 
History had conspired with Nature to insulate the Berber and Arabic- 
.si)eaking Muslims of the Maghrib ; and, in spite of all that the French 
had been doing to bring the Maghrib into contact by steamship and 
aeroplane with the Arabic-s|:>eaking Muslims of the Levant, and by 
motor-car and aeroplane with the Black Muslims of Central Africa, 
this 'de-insulation’ of the Maghrib, like the ‘de-insulation’ of the 
next biggest European island, Great Britain, was still in its early 
stages at the time of writing. 

On the other hand, there was one other feature, apart from the 
numerical factor, in the situation in the Maghrib which was unfavour- 
able to the French colonists of Euro|)ean origin, and that was the 
factor of Race. Whereas the South African Whites were divided from 
their Black fellow-subjects by one of the widest intervals in the racial 
gamut of Mankind, the North-West African French citizens were, 
like the Palestinian Zionists, of the same Mediterranean race as the 
Berber and Arab natives of the non-European Mediterranean countries 
in which these two sets of European settlers had established them- 
selves. This fact was, of course, one of the bases of the French policy 
of assimilation ; but it also meant that, if the French offer of assimila- 
tion were to be rejected in the Maghrib by the native White majority 
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in the population, it would be impossible for the European White 
minority to fall back, even as a pis aller^ upon the South African 
Whites’ policy of sheer ascendancy. In that event, the French White 
minority in the Maghrib would be faced sooner or later with a grievous 
choice of either re-emigrating from the Maghrib to the continent from 
which they had originally come or else remaining in the Maghrib to 
be assimilated by, instead of assimilating, their local fellow-Whites 
of Maghrib! stock. 

In 1937, however, the French were still bent upon incorporating 
the Maghrib and all its inhabitants into the body politic of France : 
and, while they were pursuing this aim by means of introducing 
European colonists, another exj^edient was to make Frenchmen out 
of Maghribis. 

This was, as has been indicated above, a process which might either 
go through to completion or stop at some point short of it. The 
complete convert would be a Maghrib! who had not only taken to 
speaking French instead of Arabic or Berber and to living more or 
less in the French fashion but had also become French de jure as well 
as de facto. All the native inhabitants of Algeria had been made 
French subjects by a French law of the 14th July, 1865; but this 
status carried with it more obligations than privileges. It did not, for 
instance, confer the franchise; and the full status of citizenship, 
which did carry the franchise with it, could only be acquired by non- 
citizens on condition of their coming under French civil law and con- 
sequently abandoning whatever ‘personal statute’ they might previ- 
ously have possessed. In Algeria the native Jews — a community 
which numbered about 98,000 souls at the time of writing — had been 
naturalized as full French citizens at one stroke' by the D^cret 
Cremieux of the 24th October, 1870.^ The acquisition of full French 
citizenship was also open to native Algerian French subjects of the 
Islamic faith in virtue of a clause in the law of the 14th July, 1865 ; 

^ This French act of state had automatically imposed on the Algerian Jews, 
without giving them any option of contracting out, the French civil law, even 
on points in which this was at variance with the existing ‘personal statute’, 
based on the Kabbinical interpretation of the Torah, under which the Algerian 
Jews had been living down to that date. But the success of this high-handed 
enfranchisement, en masse, of the Algerian Jews afforded no precedent for 
dealing with the Algerian Muslims; for by 1870 the Algerian rabbis were 
already converts to, and advocates of, a policy of assimilation, in marked 
contrast to the ‘Zealotism’ which the Algerian 'ularna were still displaying 
in 1938. 

* There had been no similar grant of French citizenship en bloc to the native 
Jewish populations of Tunisia and Morocco. Corresponding action there 
would, of course, have been juridically inc/ompatible with the status of a 
protectorate which was enjoyed by both those countries. 
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but the Maghribi Muslims shrank for the most part^ from a change of 
'personal statute’ to which the Maghribi Jews appear to have made 
no objection. The obstacle to the recruitment of the French citizen- 
body from this source was not an unwillingness of the French Govern- 
ment and Parliament to confer full citizenship on Muslims,^ but the 
unwillingness of the Muslims to accept it on the conditions laid down 
by French law. The procedure was facilitated by a law of the 4th 
February, 1919 ; yet, at the time of writing, the number of full French 
citizens of Muslim origin in Algeria was not more than 3,000,^ and in 
Tunisia and Morocco the number was negligible. The conflict between 
France and the Maghribi Muslim community over this question of 
'personal statute’ is dealt with below.'^ In this place we need only 
take note of the contrast between the reluctance of the native 
Maghribi Muslims and the readiness of the non-French European 
colonists in the Maghrib to become French citizens on French terms. 
This contrast seemed to show that if France had failed at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century to win permanent recruits for the 
French citizen-body from her fellow-Christian Netherlanders, Rhine- 
landers, Piedmontese and Tuscans, she was likely, a fortiori, to fail 
in the twentieth century to do the like with Algerian, Tunisian and 
Moroccan Muslims.^ 

^ The exceptions were mainly to be found among Berber communities which 
had never been either Islaraized or Arabized more than skin-deep. 

* While in metropolitan France there was a genuine desire to see the Algerian 
Muslim subjects of France avail themselves of the legal means open to them 
for acquiring French citizenship on terms that would virtually ensure their 
assimilation, the same could not be said of all the local French officials in 
Algeria through whose hands an application for acquisition of citizenship would 
have to pass. There appear to have been French officials in Algeria of Algerian - 
French birth who persistently set themselves to defeat the spirit of the law 
by taking advantage of its letter in order to frustrate native ai^plications for 
naturalization on vexatious technical points. 

® See R. Montague: ‘Comment organiser politiquement I’Empire Frangais’ 
in Politique Mrang^re (published in Paris by the Centre d’Jfitudes de Politique 
fitrang^5re), 3© Aiin6e, No. 2, April 1938, p. 174. * Bee pp. 511 seqq. 

^ Prom the time of the French Revolution onwards the French policy of 
assimilation, first in Europe and latterly in the Maghrib, had been half- 
consoiously modelled on a Roman precedent. In the Netherlandish, Rhenish 
and Italian departments of the Napoleonic Empire this precedent had been 
apposite, since in these neighbouring West-European territories the French 
were setting out, as the Romans had set out in their day, to assimilate a 
population which was not divided from the assimilating body social by any 
impassable cultural gulf. In such a situation, a militarily, pohtically and 
culturally dominant people could with impunity pursue the Roman device of 
using the coveted prize of the ruling Power’s citizenship as a bait for inducing 
candidates for naturalization to accept a change of ‘personal statute’ as the 
obligatory condition of the advantageous change of pohtical status. The same 
policy, however, could not be applied with impunity to aliens who were already 

I K k 
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The reluctance of the Maghribi Muslims to change their ^personal 
statute’ in order to become full French citizens de jure did not, 
however, prevent them from travelling far along the road towards 
Gallicization de facto. By the year 1937 the French language was not 
only supplanting Arabic on the lips of the evolues Maghribi Muslim 
townsfolk ; it w as even sui)planting Berber on the lips of the Mushm 
peasantry. It was remarkable that the younger generation of 
Tunisian Nationalists should be producing a feminist review^ con> 
tabling admirable critiques of current French literature ; it was per« 
haps still more remarkable that there should be districts in the 
Algerian Kabylia in w^hich the villagers had made use of French as 
the medium for putting into writing their customary rules of village 
administration, and that Kabylia should boast a Positivist and 
Socialist magazine. 2 There were even said to be some Kabyle villages 
in w^hich the people had forgotten their Berber mother-tongue, and 
had taken to talking French exclusively. In Kabylia this process of 
Gallicization had been promoted by the spread of primary education 
among a population whose Berber mother-tongue had never been 
reduced to writing and a fortiori had never, like Arabic, become the 
vehicle of a literature ; and it had also been promoted by the practice 
of seasonal migration^ to France in search of work and wages which 

adherents of a distinctive ‘totalitarian’ way of life of their own — least of all 
where this ‘totalitarianism’ took the form of a ‘totalitarian’ religion like 
Islam. In the Maghrib, apart from the native Jews, the French had to deal 
with a native population which consisted entirely of Muslims. Even the 
remotest and most backward of the Berber highlanders had acquired a tincture 
of Islam which proved, on trial, to be a formidable obstacle to their conversion 
into Frenchmen. If the French had scrutinized their Koman precedent more 
closely, they would have perceived that the Komans had had to deal almost 
entirely either with virgin barbarians or with civilized peoples whose culture 
was substantially the same as that of Rome herself, and that these facts 
accounted for the striking successes which the Roman policy of assimilation 
achieved. The French might also profitably have taken to heart the excep- 
tional treatment which the Romans conceded in one exceptional case. In the 
Jews of their day the Romans were confronted with a community which (in 
contrast to the assimilationist proclivity of the Algerian Jews in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian Era: see p. 496, n. 1, above) clung to its distinctive 
religious law, including a distinctive ‘personal statute’, as tenaciously as 
the Maghribi Muslims were clinging to the SharVah in the twentieth century. 
The Romans dealt with this hard fact by allowing a Jew to become a Roman 
citizen without renouncing the observance of the Law of Moses. The French 
might have been well advised to grant French citizenship to their Maghribi 
Muslim subjects on the generous terms on which the Romans granted Roman 
citizenship to a Tiberius Alexander and a Saint Paul. 

^ Laylah, ^ La Voix des Humbles, 

^ This practice was not peculiar to Kabylia, or indeed to the Maghrib, but 
was current throughout the Arabic -speaking world of the day, and played 
a vital part in the economic and social life of the Lebanon and the Hadramawt 
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the Kabyles’ native highlands could not provide in sufficient abun- 
dance for a dense, and rapidly growing, population.^ 

In Algeria as a whole Gallicization had been favoured by the 
fragility of the local Ottoman Turkish ‘Ascendancy’, which had 
broken at the first French touch, by the paucity of the urban element 
in the country at the time of the French conquest, and by the lowness 
of the level of the local version of the Islamic culture. In striking 
first at Algeria the French had, no doubt unwittingly, struck Islam 
in North-West Africa at its weakest point.^ Islam was not only 
stronger in Tunisia, which was in closer contact than Algeria was witli 
the strongholds of Islamic culture in Egypt and Syria ; it was also 
stronger in Morocco,® where there was a local focus of Islamic 
activity. 

Another instrument of Gallicization which operated the most power- 

in particular (see K. Montague: ‘Evolution politique de I’Afrique du Nord’ in 
La France Mkliierraneenne et Africaine (Paris, Librairie du Kecueil Sirey), 
Fasc. 1, 1938, pp. 15-16). 

^ The population of Kabylia amounted to about a million. Out of a floating 
population of about 60,000 Maghribis in France (chiefly in the districts of 
Marseilles, Lyons and Paris), the Kabyles contributed more than half. From 
the single commune of Fort-National alone, the average annual exodus during 
the twelve years ending in 1938 had amounted to something between 2,000 
and 3,000 (see ‘E. C.’: ‘Manages mixtes des Kabyles en France (Commune 
de Fort -National)’ in La France Mediterraneenne et Africaine, Fasc. 1, 1938, 
p. 1 10). More than 2,000 of these seasonal migrants had acquired (low-class) 
French wives. (For a detailed study of these mixed marriages in the particular 
case of the Commune of Fort-National, see op. cit., pp. 110-17.) It wiU be 
seen that the forces whicii were carrying the French language to victory over 
the Berber language in Kabylia in the twentieth century were the same as 
those which had caused English to supplant Erse in Ireland in the nineteenth 
century. (For further facts about the seasonal migration from Kabylia to 
France, see R. Hofl’herr: ‘ficonomie de I’Afrique du Nord’ in La France 
MMiterraneenne et Africaine, Fasc. 1, 1938, p. 27.) 

“ At the time of writing, in 1938, there was still a marked difference between 
the situation in Algeria and that in the other two Maghribi dependencies of 
France. Wliile in all three countries there was an element of French citizens 
of European stock and an element of native Maghribi evolues whose ambition 
was to become Frenchmen rather than to assert any separate nationalism of 
their own, both these elements were so much more numerous and influential 
in Algeria than they were in either Tunisia or Morocco that the difference of 
degree almost amounted to a difference in kind. For the influence of French 
citizens of Algerian origin on French policy in Tunisia and Morocco, see p. 492 
71., above. 

® In the geographical structure of the Islamic World the Maghrib occupied 
the place of North America in the Western World, while the Asiatic portion 
of Daru’l-Islam occupied the place of Europe. On this analogy, Syria and 
Egypt may be equated with Great Britain and France, Tunisia with the 
Eastern United States, Algeria with the Middle West, and Morocco with the 
Pacific Slope. In Algeria, as in the Middle West, the radiation of culture was 
less intense than it was in regions that were geographically more remote from 
the original source of the rays. 
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fully upon Algeria, but which was also a potent force in Morocco, was 
the Army, in which troops of French and Maghribi nationality were 
brigaded together. For Algerian Muslim French subjects military 
service was — as for full French citizens — compulsory but it had not 
yet been made universal ; and although the Algerian Mushm popula- 
tion amounted to more than six millions on the sho^ying of the census 
of 1930, the establishment of French Maghribi troops did not, all 
told, amount at the time to more than 75,000.^ Yet, in spite of 
the modesty of the numerical scale of the Maghribi contingent in the 
French Army, military service was an important social factor in the 
life of the Muslim population of the Maghrib ; for the men wlio went 
through tliis experience were inspired Avith a certain esprit de corps 
which tended to prise them out of their inherited Islamic social 
setting ; and since the recruits were mostly drawn from the more old- 
fashioned elements in the population, the influence of the Army 
carried the process of cultural transformation into spheres which 
otherwise might still have remained immune. 

(c) The Refractory Forces 

From the foregoing survey it will perhaps be evident that the mani- 
fold agencies of Gallicization in North-West Africa amounted, in the 
aggregate, to a very powerful assimilative force ; and while France 
still had to reckon with a formidable obstacle to her policy in the 
shape of Islam, she might flatter herself with the pleasing thought that 
this was at any rate the only remaining obstacle in her path after the 
defeat of Germany in the General War of 1914-18 and the collapse 
of 'Abdu’l-Karim in 1926. At the time of writing, twelve years later 
than the latter of these two epoch-making military events, the 
French command over the Maghrib was not being challenged by any 
native Maghribi dissidents-under-arms and was not being seriously 
threatened by Germany (notwithstanding the Franco-German diplo- 
matic incident over alleged German military activities in the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco in January 1937).^ On the other hand, the Islamic 
opposition to the process of Gallicization was now deploying its 
reserves of latent strength ; and at the same time several other refrac- 
tory forces were appearing in the field. 

A common underlying cause of this increase in the recalcitrance of 
the Maghrib to the classical French pohcy of assimilation was to be 

^ In virtue of a law of 1912 (see the Survey for 1925, vol. i, p. 180). 

^ Considered as ‘ military material the Tunisians were ‘poor stuff whereas 
the Algerians were distinctly good and the Moroccans conspicuously excellent. 

* See vol. ii, pp. 281-3. 
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found in the simple fact that, in so far as the French were proving 
successful in assimilating the three North-West African territories to 
France, they were thereby assimilating them to the Western World 
as a whole, and were consequently exposing them to the play of 
external influences which French statesmanship could not control. 
For example, the economic assimilation of the Maghrib to France 
ex|) 08 ed this hitherto more or less self-sufficing Islamic island to the 
full blast of the World Economic Crisis of 1929, while the political 
assimilation of the Maghrib to Prance gave entry to the political 
ideas of the French Left, and in Muslim Maghribi minds these im- 
ported French ideas acted as stimuli to the native Islamic opposition. 
This opposition was at the same time reinforced by influences from 
Egypt, Syria and Palestine. Egypt’s achievement of complete 
sovereign independence through the conclusion of the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty of the 26th August, 1936, and Syria’s prosj^ect of attaining the 
same political goal in the near future in virtue of the conclusion of the 
Franco-Syrian treaty of the 9th September, 1936, moved the Tuni- 
sians to demand the negotiation of a corres]3onding ti'eaty between 
their own country and France to replace the existing French protec- 
torate. In Algeria, the dream of attaining to an inde|)endent nation- 
hood was only just beginning to compete with the older and less 
visionary aim of securing for Algerian Muslim French subjects indi- 
vidually the substantial advantages of French citizenship without 
their being required any longer to pay the price of renouncing their 
Islamic ' personal statute ’. Yet although the Algerian Muslims might 
not yet have been influenced appreciably by the course of events in 
Egypt and Syria, they were already being profoundly stirred by the 
course of events in Palestine. 

A lively sympathy with the Palestinian Arabs in their struggle 
against Zionism had long been entertained by the Dusturi Party in 
Tunisia ; and in the mind of the Dusturi leader, Ath-Tha'alibi Efendi, 
this sympathy had become accentuated as a result of his banishment 
from his own country during the years 1923-37, when the Tunisian 
exile had found asylum in the Arab countries of the Levant.^ As a 
result of the Islamic Conference at Jerusalem in 1931,^ this sensitive- 
ness to the struggle in Palestine spread from Tunisia into Algeria, 
where it stimulated the activities of an Association of Algerian 
'Ulama which had been founded on the 5th May, 1931, with its head- 

^ Ath-Tha*alibi Efendi’s expulsion from Tunisia in 1923 was not recorded 
in the Survey for 1925, vol. i. For his subsequent sojourn in the Levant see 
Oriente Moderno, August 1927, p. 385, and July 1937, p. 365 ; for his triumphal 
return to Tunis on the 8th July, 1937, see op. cit., February 1938, pp. 97-8. 

* The Survey for 1934, pp. 99-109. 
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quarters at Constantine. The positive programme of this new Al- 
gerian movement was to save Islam in Algeria by reforming it but 
it also had a negative side in the shape of a local variety of anti- 
Semitism. Ever since the grant of French citizenship to the Algerian 
Jews en bloc in 1870,^ the Algerian Muslims had harboured a resent- 
ment against their Jewish compatriots which had vented itself in 
occasional outbreaks of violence. Under the psychological impact 
of the post-war conflict between Arabs and Jews in Palestine, this 
endemic Algerian anti-Semitism took a serious turn for the worse ; 
and here, in the Far West of the Islamic World, the repercussions 
of events in Palestine were reinforced by reverberations of the Nazi 
campaign against the Jews in Central Europe. The image of Germany 
as the protector of Islam, which the Emperor William II had vainly 
sought to impress on Muslim minds in the speeches which he had 
delivered at Damascus on the 8th November, 1898, was now more 
successfully presented by Herr Hitler in his barbaric role of a German 
malleus J udaeorum? In Morocco, where a militant anti-Semitism also 
now began to manifest itself^ as one aspect of a callow but headstrong 
Young Moroccan Nationalism, the anti-Semitic policy of the Third 
Reich was perhaps more accountable than the Palestinian conflict 
was for this untoward development.® The spread of this wave of 

^ Sec tlie Statutes of tlie Association of tlie *Ulama of Algeria (Al-Qaiiunu ’1- 
Asasi li Jarn'iyati ’l-'Ulama’i ’l-Muslimini ’l-Jaza’iriyin), Arabic and French 
texts (Constantine, 1931, Algerian Islamic Printing Press): 

Art. 3. — Toute discussion politique, ainsi d’aflleurs que toute intervention 
dans une question politique, est rigoureusement interdite au sein de la 
societe. 

Art. 4. — Cette association a pour but de combattre les fl(iaux sociaux ; 
alcoolisme, jeux de hasard, debauche, paresse, ainsi que tout ce qui est par 
sa nature interdit par la religion, reprouv^ par la morale, et proliib6 par 
les lois et decrets en vigueur. ^ See p. 496, n. 1, above. 

* The Kaiser’s visit to Tangier in March 1905 was, however, often referred 
to in a reverential tone by Moroccan Muslims in conversation with a colleague 
of the present writer’s who was in the Maghrib in 1937. 

^ See M. Le Glay: ‘Musulmans et Juifs Marocains’ in Bulletin du Comite 
de VAfrique Fran^aise^ November 1933, pp. 621-5; for the alleged German 
inspiration of Moroccan Muslim anti-Semitism see op. cit., num. cit., pp. 665-7. 

® Palestine did not yet count for much in Moroccan minds (though in 1929 
a French observer, of the writer’s acquaintance, had been surprised to find 
a number of young Tatwanis engaged in Islamic studies at Nablus). On the 
other hand, Germany still had a hold over Moroccan imaginations — perhaps 
just because, rather than in spite, of the fact that, between 1905 and 1918, 
German imperiahsm in Morocco had been worsted by French. In conversa- 
tion with the writer, the French observer in question once compared the 
position and policy of Germany in Morocco after the establishment of the 
French protectorate with the position and policy of France in Egypt between 
1882 and 1904. The Moroccans, for their part, were disposed to take German 
gestiues of benevolence at their face value, simply because they were aware 
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anti-Semitism across the face of the Maghrib is traced in greater 
detail below.^ 

These various influences that came, during the decade ending in 
1937, to play upon the Maghrib from an Islamic Levant and from a 
Frankish Germany and France, interacted with one another in com- 
plicated and curious ways in their North-West African field of opera- 
tion.2 The Parti Populaire Algerien, for example, was a proletarian 
organization which had been founded on the 20th March, 1937, 
among the Algerian Muslims under French Communist inspiration,^ 
but which had subsequently parted company with Communism^ on 
the religious issue. Having thus adapted itself to the Islamic religious 
environment, the new party struck root in the country-side as well as 
in the towns of Algeria, and filled there a political void which Com- 
munism itself might otherwise have succeeded in occupying. The 
baffled Communist missionaries retorted by collaborating with the 
reforming Muslim Association of Algerian 'Ulama in the foundation 
of Islamic religious schools.^ Conversely, the Algerian Muslim anti- 
Semites took, at one stage, to joining Colonel de la Rocque’s XVoix 
de Feu’ in the expectation that a French Fascist organization would 

that this caused annoyance and anxiety to the French. It had not yet occurred 
to the Moroccans that they were in any serious danger of exchanging French 
whips for German scorpions. On the other hand the Tunisians, wdth nearly 
100,000 Italian citizens planted in their midst, with Sicily only eighty miles 
off, and with the spectacle of the Italian regime in Libya at their doors, were 
w^ell aware that their own situation would be changed for the wmrse by the 
substitution of Italian for French domination in Tunisia. Thus Italy’s interest 
in Tunisia was in some measure, at least for the time being, a political asset 
to France in her dealings with Tunisian Nationalism, wdiereas in her dealings 
with Moroccan Nationalism Germany’s interest in Morocco was unquestion- 
ably a complication for French statesmanship. ^ See pp. 530 seqq. 

® ‘A political institution which propagates itself from one people to another 
undergoes, in making its passage of the frontiers and the seas, alterations that 
are often profound and that entirely transform the institution’s spirit. ... It 
is not surprising to see the tendencies of the 2 >olitical parties of France, as 
these propagate themselves to the Muslim masses in North Africa, undergo, 
in their turn, changes of great profundity. A political doctrine sprung from 
the West may be likened to a bundle of light that is transformed into diverse 
radiations, and is reflected in the most unexpected dii’ections by coloured 
prisms. At the same time the coloured crystal of native opinion seems to be 
somehow impermeable to certain excitations from outside.’ — K. Montague: 
‘Evolution politique de I’Afrique du Nord’ in La France M Miter raneenne et 
Africaine, Fasc. 1, 1938, p. 9. 

® There was a middle term in the shape of ‘L’fitoile Nord-Africaine’ (see 
p. 535, below). 

^ Neither Communism in particular nor the class-war in general seems to have 
found a congenial soil in the Maghrib for striking root without being compelled 
to modify itself, almost beyond recognition, as the price of adaptation to this 
exotic environment (Montague, op, cit,, pp. 9-11). 

® Montague, op, cit., p. 10. 
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run true to German type by committing itself to an anti-Semitic 
programme.^ Disappointed in their hopes of the ‘Croix de Feu’, its 
Algerian Muslim adherents subsequently transferred their allegiance, 
in the same expectation, to Monsieur Doriot’s Parti Populaire 
Fran 9 ais, which was closely, though not ostensibly, associated 
with 'L’ Action Fran 9 aise’ and other anti-Republican lYench poli- 
tical organizations of the extreme Right. 

Under this confusing criss-cross of currents on the surface there 
could be discerned, at a deeper level in the souls of the Maghribi 
Muslims, that broad division between ‘Zealots’ and ‘Herodians’ 
which is apt to arise whenever and wherever a weaker civilization is 
confronted with the challenge of aggression on the part of a stronger 
society of the same species.^ In the Maghrib during the period under 
review this division of feelings and forces between the two alterna- 
tive reactions became conspicuously apparent in Tunisia, where the 
Dusturi Party, which had hitherto held the field on the Nationalist 
side,® found its monopoly disputed by a Neo-Dusturl Party from the 
20th March, 1934, onwards. The Dustur, which had drawn its 
strength from the old-fashioned Muslim bourgeoisie of the capital, 
had been Islamic-minded, Pan-Arab-minded and anti-Zionist^ in senti- 
ment ; the Neo-Dustur was recruited from arising intelligentsia^ in the 
Sahil who cared for none of these things, and who emulated their 
contemporaries and counterparts in Egypt in inclining towards 
parochialism in their political outlook and towards Westernism in 
their cultural orientation. In Tunisia, at the time of writing, it looked 

^ K. Montagne, ‘Evolution politique de TAfrique du Nord’ in La France 
Mediterraneenne et Africaine, Ease. 1, 1938, p. 10. 

® See the Survey for 1925, vol, i, pp. 6-7 ; R. Montagne: ‘Comment organiser 
politiquemeiit I’Empire Fran 9 ai 8 e’ in FoUtique iitrangere, 3^ Annee, No. 2, 
April 1938, pp. 174-6; eundem: ‘Evolution politique de I’Afrique du Nord’ 
in La France Mediterraneenne et Africaine, Pasc. 1, 1938, jip. 11-13. The 
conflict between the two alternative reactions was more acute in Algeria than in 
either of the other two North-West African countries, because the local hold 
of Islam was weaker, and that of the Western Civilization stionger, here than in 
either Tunisia or Morocco. * See the Survey for 1925, vol. i, pp. 176-80. 

^ ‘Anti-Zionist’ and not merely ‘anti-Semitic’ — in reaction against the 
attitude of the Tunisian Jews, who, like the younger generation of their Mushm 
fellow countrymen, had travelled far along the path of Westernization, and 
in consequence had tended, in the political field, to identify themselves with 
Zionism. It has been noted, on p. 496, n, 2, above, that the Tunisian Jews 
were at this time still, with individual exceptions, Tunisian subjects and not 
French citizens Uke their co-religionists in Algeria. 

® The majority of the rank and file were from 25 to 35 years of age. For 
the similar part played by the same generation in Morocco from 1930 onwards^ 
see pp. 509, 627, below. For the r61e of ‘la jeunesse musulmane’ throughout 
the Arabic-speaking world at this time, see Montagne: ‘Evolution politique 
de I’Afrique du Nord’, pj). 13-15. 
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as though the Dustur would decrease and the Neo-Dustur increase ; 
for Tunisia, with its relatively high level and wide extension of educa- 
tion, was suflFering from the malady of ‘blackcoatedness’, and the 
minds of a Tunisian Muslim intellectual proletariat were obsessed by 
concrete professional grievances.^ On the other hand in Algeria, 
where the Muslim community was behindhand, copipared with the 
Tunisian Muslim community, in both education and political develop- 
ment, the younger generation of Muslims was stdl ardently anti- 
Semitic (as the entire Muslim community was in Morocco), and the 
Association of Algerian 'Ulama — which corresponded to the Dustur, 
not to the Neo-Dustur, in Tunisia — ^\^^as in the ascendant.^ 

The Algerian ^ulama were now proving their vigour by carrying on 
campaigns on throe fronts simultaneously. They were up in arms not 
only against the French and against the Jews, but also against the 
marabouts and the fraternities in the bosom of their own body social. 
The degradation of Islam in Algeria had been signalized by the eleva- 
tion of these unauthorized shepherds of the flock and unorthodox 
interpreters of the SharVah, Their ascendancy over the hearts and 
minds of an ignorant rural population had been largely due to their 
laxity in countenancing an adulteration of the pure milk of the 
Islamic word with the dregs of theii* simple followers’ ancestral pagan- 
ism. The Association of X-laina now set themselves to stamp out 
these vestiges or accretions of idolatry with an energy reminiscent of 
the Wahhabis’ puritanical campaign of reform in a conquered Hijaz.^ 
In Algeria the battle was waged with the weapon of education. The 
'ulama made headway against the marabouts among the Algerian 
rural masses by establishing schools; and they had a noteworthy 
success in routing their adversaries, and uprooting customary pagan 
practices, in the remote and backward highlands of the Aures on the 
southern edge of the Department of Constantme.^ The marabouts, 

^ One grievance of the kind was that there was an inequality of payment 
for equal work as between Tunisians on the one hand and French and Italian 
settlers in Tvuiisia on the other. Another grievance was that, in the public 
service of the Beylical Government, there was actually a majority of French 
over Tunisian employees (about 6,000 to 4,000). 

• The social contrast between Algeria and Tunisia has been touched upon 
in the Survey for 1925, vol. i, p. 175. • See op. dt., p. 311. 

^ The Aurasian section of the Association of 'Ulama was founded in August 
1936 by four sons of local Aurasian marabouts who had been sent by their 
fathers to study under Shaykh I bn Badis at the Mosque of Sidi’l-Akhbar at 
Constantine. For an illuminating account of the penetration of the Aurics by 
the Islamic reform movement, and of the consequent awakening of a new 
eagerness, in this Berber community, for education in Arabic letters, see 
‘A. D.’: ‘Lea Progr^s du R^formisme Musulrnan dans T Auras’ in La Frame 
MedUerran^mne et Africaine, Fasc. 1, 1938, pp. 87-98. 
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for their part, reacted to the 'ulama’s onslaught in diverse ways — 
some by passive resistance, some by taking a leaf out of their assail- 
ants’ book and starting a counter-organization, and some, again, by 
passing over into their opponents’ ranks.^ On the whole, it looked as 
though the Algerian 'ulama might succeed in time in bringing the 
backward Algerian peasantry up to the Tunisian peasantry’s cultural 
level. 

The impetus of all these social and political forces was increased, 
and their effect heightened, by contemporary economic disturbances 
which were also mainly, thovigh not entirely, due to the breaking- 
down, by long-continued French action, of the barriers that had once 
insulated the Maghrib from all but the most superficial contact with 
the life of the oecumenical Great Society which had latterly been 
brought into existence by the radiation of the Western Civilization 
over the face of the planet. Before the social transformation which 
the French conquest had brought in its train, the Maghrib had been a 
thinly populated region in which stock-breeding predominated over 
agriculture and both these rural occupations over urban trade and 
industr3^ The imposition on North-West Africa of a Pax Gallica was 
followed by a rapid natural increase of the native population, while 
at the same time a considerable part of the best agricultural land 
passed out of the hands of the native peasantry into those of Euro- 
pean colonists whose immigration at the same time increased the 
density of the rural population still further.^ The Pax Gallica, as it 
had extended itself over the Maghrib in the course of a century, had 
also, of course, augmented the agricultural productivity of the land by 
giving the cultivators security and by introducing technical improve- 
ments (e.g. irrigation, planting and the use of agricultural machinery) 
which the European colonists initiated and which the native peasan- 
try were encouraged to emulate.^ The derelict cisterns and irrigation 

^ For this contest in the bosom of the Algerian Muslim community between 
the 'ulama and the marabouts see further J. Desparraet: ‘Deux Manifestes 
indigenes’, in Bulletin du Comit6 de VAJrique Fran^aise, December 1933, 
pp. 780-3.. 

® For this agrarian problem see ^lontagne, ‘Evolution politique de TAfrique 
du Nord*, pp. 16-17. This process had gone farthest in the Algerian department 
of Oran (see the present volume, p. 493, above). In Tunisia, as in Morocco 
(see p. 493, n. 4, above), the French colonists had not acquired as much as one- 
tenth of the total cultivable area. 

* The vine-planting of the European colonists in the Department of Oran 
was not more noteworthy than the olive -planting of the native cultivators 
in the district of Sfax (Safaqus), in the Tunisian Sahil, under Frankish direc- 
tion, It was discovered that olive-trees could be made to grow in the desert 
if they were planted far apart and if the intervening ground were then inces- 
santly ploughed, so as to absorb and retain the dew. By this equally laborious 
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channels of the Roman age had shown the modern Rumi pioneers how 
far afield cultivation could be pushed beyond the limits of the area 
that was under cultivation in each part of the Maghrib at the time 
of its conquest by French arms. There was, however, a line beyond 
wliich the law of diminishing returns began to come into i)lay ; and 
by the time of writing the native population had long since been 
driven, by lack of fresh land to till, to find alternative means of liveli- 
hood in mining and industry. The common result of these several 
economic developments was to make the Maghrib dependent on 
foreign markets and sources of supply, and this dependence in turn 
exposed the Maghrib to the mysterious and ineluctable vicissitudes 
of the trade cycle. The precariousness of the new economy of French 
North-West Africa was aggravated by the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of its phosphates, the chemicals, ores and crops on which it had 
concentrated most of its productive activity were not in any sense 
monopolies of the Maghrib. The Algerian kon-ore, for instance, had 
to compete in the British market with ore of the same kind and use 
from Northern Spain, ^ while Algerian wine and olive-oil had to com- 
pete with the wine and oil of European France.^ In fact, the Magh- 
rib’s new exports were only ‘marginal’ wares on the world market, 
and while in good times they commanded a price which irresistibly 
drew Maghribi energies into mining and cash-crop farming out of 
subsistence farming, a slump on the world market was apt to reduce 
the North-West Africans, natives and colonists alike, to a state of 
economic distress which the comitry had seldom experienced under 
the old dispensation of poverty-stricken but relatively secure village 
auiarkeia. The Maghrib suffered particularly severely from the World 
Economic Depression w Inch began with the break on Wall Street in 
the autumn of 1929; and the effect of the oecumenical scourge w^as 

and scientific form of cultivation, a previously desert hinterland had been 
reclaimed, to a depth of fifty miles, within the half-century ending in 1938, 
by native cultivators to whom strips of land had been sub-leased, under 
stringent conditions, by a concessionnaire who had taken the whole area on 
lease from the Tunisian state. ^ See vol, ii, pp. 132, 173-5. 

* The European colonists in the Maghrib had not, like the Zionists in 
Palesthie, taken up the cultivation of citrus fruit (for this factor in the post- 
w ar economic devcdopment of Palestine see the Survey for 1934, pp. 269-60, 
263, 270, 272-3; the Survey for 1936, pp. 707, 708, 711, 716). If they had 
devoted themselves to citrus-cultivation instead of viticulture, they would 
have avoided competition with European French products in the French 
market, though they would still have had to compete in the world market 
with the products of Palestine and Spain, For the excessiveness of the con- 
centration of agricultural production in French North-West Africa on the two 
staples of wheat and wdno see R. Hoffherr: ‘ficonomie de TAfrique du Nord* 
in La France M6diterran6enne et Africaine, Fasc. 1, 1938, pp. 25-6. 
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locally accentuated by a succession of bad harvests in the years 1935, 
1936, and 1937.1 

This double calamity afflicted all three North-West African terri- 
tories ; but the economic devastation was the most extreme, and its 
political effect the most violent , in Morocco . U nder Marshal Ly autey s 
inspiration, it had been the policy of the protectorate to lay out 
capital expenditure on a lordly scale with an eye to great but slow 
returns. As early as the year 1926 the economic strain of this ambi- 
tious programme was coming to light in governmental intervention 
for the control of prices. Yet General Lyautey’s financial lordliness 
was the one feature in his policy that was wholeheartedly perpetuated 
by his successors. By mischance, the depression reached Morocco at 
a moment when the heavy expenditure had already been incurred 
while the returns were only just beginning to come in. Yet new loans 
were floated as late as 1931 and 1932. As a cumulativ^e result of this 
long-continued financial prodigality and improvidence, the protec- 
torate had to swim for its life with a mill-stone of debt round its 
nec|c; and, while the French administrators and entrepreneurs and 
colonists in Morocco were in the throes of a financial crisis, the new 
native MusHm Moroccan urban proletariat which had been drawn off 
the land during the years of expansion, by the lure of good wages for 
development work, was thrown by the sudden stoppage of this work 
into imemployment and destitution. This destitute floating popula- 
tion in the North was swelled in May and June 1937 by a veritable 
exodus from a drought-smitten South In these circumstances the 
occupation of Moroccan land by French colonists,® on a small scale 
but in conspicuous places, became a flagrant offence in Moroccan 
eyes — especially when the French regime in Morocco saved the 
colonists from the consequences of bankruptcy by making their debts 
a charge on the Moroccan budget^ — and the political repercussions of 
this economic and financial grievance were peculiarly dangerous ow- 
ing to the ‘ dynamism ’ of the Moroccan national temperament and 

^ For the fluctuations in the size of the Moroccan wheat-crop during the 
period of eight years ending in 1937 see Hoflherr, ‘fieonomie de TAfrique du 
Nord*, p. 25. 

* In a report of the 25th June, 1937, to the Oonseil de Grouvernement of 
the protectorate, the French Resident-General, General Nogu^s, estimated 
that in Morocco there were at that time 500,000 natives who would be utterly 
destitute, and 900,000 who would be without sufficient means of subsistence, 
until the next harvest. Taken together, these two figures amounted to not 
much less than a quarter of the whole native population of the protectorate. 
This new imemployed and destitute native Moroccan urban proletariat was 
conspicuously in evidence in 1937 in the ‘ bidonvilles ’ (i.e. collections of hovels 
patched together out of petrol tins) on the outskirts of Rabat and Casablanca. 

• See p. 493, above. * See p. 491, w. 2, above. 
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the recentness and superficiality, in Morocco, of the process of 
Westernization . 

It was a French saying that the Tunisians were women, the Al- 
gerians men and the Moroccans lions ; and the spirited and impulsive 
Moroccan temperament was stimulated at this time by the heady 
wine of lately acquired and imperfectly apprehended Western poli- 
tical ideas. The Parti d’Action Marocaine, which was founded to- 
wards the close of the year 1934, embraced — ^in a so far unresolved 
contradiction — both Islamic- and Arabic-minded ‘Zealots’ in the 
vein of the Algerian Association of "Ulama and the Tunisian Dustur, 
and gallicized ‘ Herodians ’ in the vein of the Tunisian Neo-Dustur. 
Like the latter,^ however, the Young Moroccan party was recruited, 
on both wings alike, from men of not more than 35 years of age, and 
these from no wider a recruiting ground than the literate element in 
the population of the three north-lowland cities of Fez, Rabat-Sale 
and Casablanca.2 Nevertheless, by 1937, this exotic and unrepre- 
sentative urban political agitation was producing perceptible effects 
among the Berber highlanders of the High Atlas. It was one of the 
ironies of the Moroccan situation that, until the pacification and 
opening up of these Berl.)er highlands by French arms, the Arabic- 
speaking low'landers had signally failed to impose on the highlanders 
anything more than a nominal acceptance of either the political 
authority of the Sharif’s Makhzan or the religious authority of the 
Islamic Shariah. In undertaking and executing the Herculean labour 
of subduing the highlands in the Sharif’s name, the French had been 
working, as it would now appear, not for France, as they had no 
doubt privately intended, but perhaps, after all, for their Sharifial 
protege (whose prestige among his own people had survived the im- 
position of the French protectorate) and otherwise for a rising Moroc- 
can national movement of a ‘Zealot’ or a 'Herodian’ complexion — 
whichever of the two colours might eventually prevail. 

At the time of writing in the spring of 1938 it looked as though the 
French policy of assimilation in the Maghrib might be in process of 
producing a result which would be the exact opposite of its purpose. 
The French aim in North-West Africa — as envisaged in the pre- 
dominant Algerian-French school of policy, in contrast to the Moroc- 
can-French school inspired by Marshal Lyautey — was eventually 

^ See p. 604, n. 6, above. 

* According to the French observer quoted above, this Young Moroccan 
inteUigentaia numbered only 200 heads all told, and of these not more than 
26 had been stocked with a complete secondary education. By 1937 one only, 
out of the twenty-five, had completed the training required for the exercise 
of a learned profession. 
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to incorporate the whole country and aU its inhabitants, of both 
European and native origin, into the body politic of France herself; 
and the French political strategy for attaining this end was to keep 
the Maghrib divided — territory from territory and community from 
community — ^in order to convert these African peoples and lands 
piecemeal — ^not only section by section but even individual by in- 
dividual — into French citizens domiciled in departments ranking as 
integral parts of the Republic’s metropolitan territory. After having 
been persistently pursued for more than a century, this policy seemed 
to be beginning to defeat itself.^ At a stage at which it was difficult 
for French statesmanship to draw back from a course to which it was 
now so deeply committed, the French pursuit of assimilation was 
driving the Maghribi Muslims into taking energetic counter-measures 
in defence of their imperilled Islamic social and cultural heritage ; 
and while this opposition was asserting itself in the first instance in 
the form of distinct local national movements — not only in Tunisia 
and in Morocco, but even in the already half-assimilated Algeria — 
there were indications that, if the French pressure were still further 
to increase, the effect of an intensification of the struggle might be to 
break down those traditional barriers between Tunisian, Algerian 
and Moroccan Mushms^ which the French were concerned to keep up. 
The affinity of the Algerian Association of 'Ularaa with the Tunisian 
Dustur has been noticed above.^ At this stage, however, it w’^as not 
so much on African as on European soil that the hitherto separate 
Muslim peoples of the Maghrib were beginning to amalgariiate. 
Twentieth-century Paris was ‘the melting-pot’ of the Maghrib in 
the sense in which nineteenth -century New York had been ‘the 
melting-pot ’ of Europe. It w as in the University of Paris'^ and in the 
other universities of European France^ that Tunisians, Algerians and 
Moroccans of the rising generation were fraternizing with one another 
as well as with their fellow Arabic-speaking and fellow Muslim 

^ For the successive emergences, first of a national consciousness among 
the native inhabitants of each of the three French dominions in the Maghrib 
(not excluding Algeria), and then of a common Maghribi consciousness embra- 
cing all three, see R. Montagne: * Evolution politique de TAfrique du Nord’ 
in La France Miditerraneenne et Africaine, Fasc. 1, 1938, pp. 6~7. For the 
disappointment of French expectations in the Maghrib, see further ewidem: 
‘Comment organiser politiquement I’Empire Fran 9 ai 8 ’ in Politique ^trangkre, 
3® Ann^e, No. 2, April 1938, pp. 158-61. 

* See the Survey for 1926, voL i, pp. 103-5. * See p. 605. 

* At Paris there was a Bureau permanent des ^tudiants de TAfrique du 
Nord (R. Montagne; ‘Comment organiser politiquement TEmpire Fran^ais’, 
p. 159). 

® Especially the universities of Toulouse and Bordeaux (Montagne, op. cit, 
pp. 163-4). 
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Egyptian and Syrian contemporaries. If these French academic cruci- 
bles did one day precipitate the nucleus of a united Maghribi nation, 
then France, instead of having succeeded in incorporating the peoples 
and lands of the Maghrib piecemeal into the French body politic, 
would have performed, in her own despite, an act of political creation 
d Vanglaise by welding the Maghrib into a body politic of its own 
which might eventually take its independent place in the comity of 
nations, side by side with France, in the relation, not of the Depart- 
ment of Algiers to the Department of Bouches-du-Rhone, but of the 
Indian Empire to the United Kingdom. 

At the time of writing, the turn which Franco-Maghribi relations 
were going to take could not yet be foreseen with certainty but it 
may be convenient, in this volume of the Survey, to include a brief 
chronicle of those events in the Maghrib since 1926 which gave reason 
for supposing that the issue of Assimilation versus Nationalism was 
coming to a head. In presenting this record, it may also be convenient 
to divide it under three hea<ls : first, the progress of the struggle over 
naturalization, enfranchisement and ‘personal statute’; second, the 
spread of unrest among the Maghrib! Muslims (including anti-Jewish 
as well as anti-French outbreaks) ; and, third, the measures taken by 
France to co-ordinate her administration in North-West Africa. 

{ d ) The Struggle over ‘Personal Statute’, Naturalization 
AND Enfranchisement 

The question of ‘personal statute’ was one of the touchstones of 
the success or failure, in the Maghrib, of the French policy of assimila- 
tion. On the French side, it had hitherto been taken as an axiom that 
a Muslim Maghribi could not be regarded as having been completely 
assimilated so long as he retained his Islamic ‘personal statute’, and 
on this reckoning it had been a French postulate that this juridical 
status must be renounced by a Maghribi candidate for full French 
citizenship as one of the indispensable conditions for his naturaliza- 

^ For example, while it was true that some Maghribis who had studied at 
French universities made themselves conspicuous by turning against the 
France from whom they had received their exotic Western education, it was 
equally true that others surrendered themselves to the attractions of French 
culture and travelled quietly, and therefore inconspicuously, along the road 
towards assimilation. This latter tendency seems to have been sufficiently 
strong and widespread to become one of the causes of the ‘Zealot’ reaction 
of the Algerian ‘Ulama, who seem rather suddenly to have awakened to the 
fact that the French culture was gaining considerable ground in the Algerian 
Muslim community, and particularly in the ranks of the rising generation, 
after having flattered themselves that French gains in the Maghrib were con- 
fined to a material plane where they would not impinge upon Islamic life. 
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tion.^ On the Maghribi side, there was a marked repugnance — and 
this in all three territories — ^against complying, or tolerating com- 
phance, with this French requirement, even for the sake of obtaining 
the coveted status of full French citizenship, and on this matter the 
public opinion of the Muslim community as a whole was able to 
assert itself powerfully even in circles which, while remaining Islamic 
de jure, were far h^olues in the process of gallicization de facto. ^ 

The Franco-MaghribI conflict over this issue can be surveyed the 
most conveniently by following its course in each of the three terri- 
tories separately. 

In Algeria, the question of improving the political status of the 
Muslim French subjects in this territory had been mooted as far back 
as 1915. On the 25th January of that year Monsieur A. Ferry, at that 
time Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, declared to the 
Commission Intermiiiisterielle des Affaires Musulmanes® that ‘it 
would be a paradox, when the war of 1870 had brought the electoral 
franchise to the Jews, that the war of 1914 should bring to the 
Muslim combatants [in the French Army] nothing but a hope of some 
rehef for an extreme material suffering'. On the 25th November, 
1915, MM. G. Clemenceau and G. Leygues, who at that time were the 
Presidents of the Commissions for Foreign Affairs in the Senate and 
in the Chamber respectively, addressed to Monsieur Briand, who was 
at that time Prime Minister, a joint letter in which they asked for 
‘native representation in the Conseil Superieur that had its seat in 

^ See pp. 496-7, above. 

* Those evoluh whose evolution had gone far enough to expunge the last 
vestige of this repugnance in their own souls still found themselves subject 
to a formidable pressure from outside in compensation for the disappearance 
of the internal sanction. Many of them might be so completely ‘assimilated’ 
de f<Mio as to covet naturalization de jure without feeUng a twinge at the 
thought of having to renoimce their Islamic ‘personal statute’. But, in the 
face of public opinion, it was impossible for them to avow this, and a fortiori 
impossible for them to take advantage of the existing naturalization law. In 
this situation some of the ivolu^s were believed to harbour a secret hope that 
the naturalization — including the change of ‘personal statute’ — which they 
dared not take steps of their own to obtain might one day be imposed upon 
them by the French Government, as it had been imposed upon the Algerian 
Jews in 1870 (see p. 496, with n. 1, above), without the beneficiaries’ leave 
being asked. Even, however, if the French Government were thus to take 
the initiative, it was by no means certain that the Algerian Muslim Mite 
on whom the French citizenship would thus have been conferred might not 
be compelled by public opinion to repudiate this arbitrarily imposed improve- 
ment in their pohtical status. The pressure of Muslim public opinion against 
both political naturalization and cultural assimilation was stronger in Tunisia 
than in Algeria. ‘Quand mes cousins viennent de Tunis \ said one Algerian 
Muslim to a colleague of the present writer’s, ‘j’ai hontc de mon arabe.’ 

* See also p. 642, below. 
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Paris and that was intended to strengthen the administrative and 
political control over Africa’. On the 5th December, 1915, Monsieur 
Briand agreed to this proposal ; and on the 10th of the same month 
he introduced into the Chamber a Bill ‘ to promote the appointment 
of MusUm conseillers 16gistes to the Commission Interministerielle 
des Affaires Musulmanes’. Thereafter, on the 30th January, 1918, 
in appointing Monsieur Jonnart to the Governor-Generalship of 
Algeria, Monsieur Clemenceau announced that, on that day, the 
Cabinet had ‘decided to give effect, without further delay, to the 
solemn promises of an amehoration in the position of the Algerian 
natives’. He added that steps were to be taken to set up, at the 
Ministry of the Interior in Paris, a consultative Conseil de TAlgerie, 
composed of fifteen members, of whom three would be nominated by 
the Senate, and three by the Chamber of Deputies respectively, while 
tlie remaining six w^ould be selected native members of elective organs 
of local government in Algeria. On the 22nd February, 1918, the 
question of Algerian reforms was debated in the Chamber in Paris, and 
appai-ently it was as a sequel to this debate that the suggestion was 
first made that Algerian natives of certain categories (particularly ex- 
service men) should be allowed to acquire French citizenship without 
any longer being required to renounce their Islamic ‘ personal statute 

The question was raised again in the Chamber of Deputies in Paris 
in 1927 on the occasion of the ])assage of a new French electoral law. 
In the course of the debate on the Bill, the Government accepted, on 
the 31st May, a request for legislation ‘for regulating the symmetrical 
organization of the representation of French citizens and of natives 
of Algeria and the Colonies ’ ; and the Chamber also accepted a pro- 
posal from one of the European deputies for Algiers that the number 
of deputies representing Algeria should be increased from two to 
tliree per department. It did not, however, accept a proposal for 
enabUng Algerian Muslims to acquire the French franchise without 
obligatory change of ‘personal statute’ when this proposal was put 
forward by Monsieur Diagne, the African deputy for the SenegaP 

^ See the Surrey for 1925, vol. i, p. 181. 

® In putting forward this proposal in favour of the Algerian Muslims, 
Monsieur Diagne was simply proposing that this community of White French 
Muslim subjects in the Maghrib should be granted in 1937 a political facility 
which the Black French Muslim subjects in the Senegal — within the limits of 
the four Senegalese ‘communes de plein exercice’ — bad enjoyed since 1916, 
in virtue of a French law of the 29th September of that year. The Senegalese 
had subsequently availed themselves of their newly conferred legal rights by 
electing a polygamist. Monsieur Galandou Diouf, to be their deputy in the 
Chamber in Paris. (See an article by Monsieur Marcel Bataillon, entitled ‘Les 
Indigenes alg^riens k la porte de la cit6 fran^aise’, dated the 23rd January, 

I l1 
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who was at that time President of the Commission of the Chamber 
for Algeria, the Colonies and the Protectorates. Thereafter, the non- 
natnralized Muslim members of local elected public bodies in Algeria 
(municipal councils, general councils of departments and financial 
delegations) formed an association under the title of the Federation 
des filus Musulmans Algeriens, and held a first Congress at Algiers 
on the 11th September, 1927. At this meeting, which was attended 
by about one hundred and fifty members, eight desiderata were 
formulated — all of which were concerned with the removal of various 
existing inequalities in the respective treatment of French citizens 
and of Algerian French subjects — and the first point of the eight was 
a demand for the representation of Algerian French subjects in the 
French Parliament. A deputation from the Congress, conveying the 
eight demands, was received in Paris by the Minister for the Interior, 
Monsieur Sarraut, on the 14th November, 1927. Thereafter, on the 
6th September, 1928, an interministerial commission of investigation 
into the question of enfranchising the Algerian French Muslim com- 
munity was apix)inted by joint arrUe of the Ministers for the Interior 
and for the Colonies ; and on the 5th September, 1929, a commission 
to study the representation in Parliament of the natives in Algeria 
and the colonies was appointed by Monsieur Tardieu. 

In 1930, on the occasion of the celebration of the centenary of the 
first landing of French troops in Algeria, the French Government were 
moved, by a temporary glow of benevolence which the festivities had 
kindled in French hearts, to convey, between the lines of a speech 
delivered by the Governor-General of the day. Monsieur Bordes, a 
hint of an intention to grant the Algerian Muslim community some 
improvement upon their existing political status. This hint, however, 

1937, and published in the periodical Vigil<ince.) The fact that a Senegalese 
Muslim w^as allowed by the French to obtain the French franchise, active as 
well as jiassive, without having to renounce his Islamic ‘personal statute* 
made the differential treatment of Algerian Muslims seem aU the more arbitrary 
and invidious. 

‘Can one admit the possibility of the co-existence, within the unity of the 
nation, of two so sharply dissevered categories of citizens: some — i.e. the 
mass of the French people — accepting all the obligations of the common 
law ; others — ^i.e. the naturalized Algerians — accepting only a portion of it, 
and escaping the incidence of the common laws in respect of a number of 
acts of the most serious character!’ (L. Jalabert: ‘Pour un Redressement 
Nord-Africain ’ in Mudes, 20th August, 1935.) 

‘Albania, with her Muslim [as well as Christian] population, already offers 
an example of citizens who on the civil plane are heterogeneous while on 
the political plane they are equal.’ (Bataillon, op, eit) 

Neither of these two French publicists has noticed the bearing, on the 
Algerian problem, of the currency of both an English and a Scots civil law 
within the unitary political framework of the United Kingdom. 
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was not readily implemented when French feelings had cooled down 
to their normal temperature. Four and a half years passed before 
Monsieur Maurice Viollette — a French Senator who had been Gover- 
nor-General of Algeria in 1925-7 and had since then made himself the 
champion of the Algerian Muslims’ plea for enfranchisement — could 
secure an opportunity to ventilate the question in the Parliament at 
Paris ; and the debate in the Senate which took place, on an inter- 
pellation from him, on the 21st-22nd March, 1935, resulted in the 
rejection of his motion. Monsieur Viollette did, however, succeed, in 
his speech on the 21st, in giving the problem what proved to be its 
permanent formulation as a choice between two alternative pro- 
cedures ; and at the same time he made it clear which procedure of 
the two was preferable in his own eyes and in those of his Algerian 
Muslim clients. 

The choice was one which was bound to arise wherever there was 
a question of conferring a franchise upon either the whole, or part of, 
a population composed of two or more communities which, while 
geographically intermingled, were distinct from one another in race 
or nationality or culture. It had in fact arisen, before the War of 
1914- 1 8, as between Germans and Czechs in the Austrian Crown Land 
(as it then was) of Bohemia and as between Whites, Coloured People, 
and Natives in the British Crown Colony (as it then w as) of the Cape, 
while in the post-war years the same choice had arisen as betw^een 
Euroi^eans and Indians in the British Crow n Colony of Kenya ; and 
in each of these cases the two alternative solutions had come up 
for consideration. As expounded by Monsieur Viollette on the 21st 
March, 1935, apropos of Algeria, one alternative was to enfranchise 
the Algerian Muslim community en masse at a stroke, but to inscribe 
this new corps of voters on a separate electoral register of their ow n, 
so that their votes should not compete with those of the existing 
French citizens (composed of European colonists, Algerian Jews and 
a tiny band^ of naturalized Algerian Muslims) in the three Algerian 
departments. The other alternative was for the moment to confine 
the enfranchisement of Algerian Muslims to a small elite of evolues, 
but to inscribe these new’^ voters in the existing register, side by side 
with the French citizens domiciled in Algeria, or, in other words, to 
treat them precisely as though they had been naturalized, while at 
the same time dispensing them from the obligation to renounce their 
Islamic ‘personal statute’. 

This second alternative — wliich was based on the principle once 
enunciated by Mr. Cecil Rhodes as that of ‘equal rights for all 

^ See p. 497, above. 
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civilized men’ — was commended by Monsieui’ Viollette on two 
grounds: first, because it would confer the franchise on the new 
voters upon precisely the terms on which it was enjoyed by the 
existing electorate (whereas a separate register might seem like a 
device for taking away with the left hand what was being given with 
the right) ; the second ground was that a single register for all voters 
in Algeria would be a potent instrument for promoting the French 
aim of assimilation, whereas, if one register was kept for Christians, 
Jews and naturalized Mushms and another for Muslims who clung 
to their Islamic ‘personal statute’, this second register would work 
for the frustration of French policy by promoting the growth of a 
distinctive Algerian Muslim national consciousness. Neither alterna- 
tive confronted the existing French citizen body in Algeria with any 
immediate prospect of being outvoted by the Muslim French subjects, 
though these outnumbered them by approximately six to one in the 
total population of the three departments. On the system of separate 
registers the electoral college of French citizens could be sure of 
electing its own deputies, while the electoral college of French sub- 
jects would presumably not be granted the right of electing a greater 
number of deputies than was allotted to the citizen college, notwith- 
standing the non-citizen college's vastly greater numerical strengtli ; 
and on the system of a single register to which only an elite of the 
non-naturaiized Muslims would be admitted, the new voters would 
be heavily outnumbered by the existing citizen electorate. It was, 
however, an essential feature of Monsieur Viollette ’s proposal that 
the number of the first batch of new voters should not be crystallized 
into a nurnerus clausus but should gradually be enlarged as a larger 
and larger proportion of the Algerian Muslim community progres- 
sively attained whatever standard of wealth or education or experi- 
ence of public affairs might have been taken as the qualifying condi- 
tion for enfranchisement. Thus, in the long run, the Algerian Muslim 
French subjects could look forward, on Monsieur Viollette ’s plan, to 
outnumbering the Algerian French citizens on the single electoral 
register, and they would then be able to outvote them if they chose 
to vote solid on communal lines (though even if every Algerian, or 
indeed every Maghribi, Muslim a4ult were to be inscribed on the 
register, their total vote could never become a dominating factor in 
French parliamentary politics, owing to the disparity in numbers 
between the Maghribi Muslim community and the total French citizen 
body in the Maghrib and Europe taken together). Nevertheless, the 
prospect that, even at some distant future date, the French citizen 
electorate in Algeria might find itself outnumbered by a non-citizen 
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Muslim electorate inscribed on the same register, excited the hopes 
of the Algerian Muslims and the fears of the colonists to a degree 
which made Monsieur Viollette’s plan a highly controversial matter 
from that time onwards. 

After the debate of the 2l8t-22nd March, 1935, in the Senate at 
Paris, the question remained in abeyance until the victory of 
the Popular Front in the French general election of the 26th April- 
3rd May, 1936. Thereupon, a Congress of Algerian Muslims^ met on 
the 8th June at Algiers and demanded that the Viollette plan should 
be translated into action and on the 23rd July a deputation from 
this Congress was received in Paris by Monsieur Blum, who had 
formed his Government on the 4th June, together with Monsieur 
Viollette himself, whom Monsieur Blum had appointed as one of his 
Cabinet Ministers. On the Slst December, 1936, Monsieur Blum 
convened those deputies for Algeria who happened to be in Paris at 
the time (and who were, of course, all of them Algerians of European 
descent), and communicated to them the terms of a Bill, worked out 
by Monsieur Viollette, for putting his plan into effect. 

Though the number of the first batch of Algerian Muslim evolues 
v hom it was proposed to enfranchise without change of ‘personal 
statute' was not more than 27,000,® as against an existing Algerian 
French citizen electorate of about 250,000, the principle embodied in 
the project aroused, for the reason explained above, a vehement opposi- 
tion on the part of both the Algerian deputies and their constituents.^ 

^ At this Congress the *ulama and the evoluh agreed, notwithstanding the 
fundariiental difference between their respective ultimate aims, to work 
together in support of the Viollette plan. On this platform they were after- 
wards joined by the marabouts. This was a case in which the collective 
])res8uro of public opinion operated on the side of the ‘Ilerodians’, instead of 
operating on the side of the ‘ Zealots ’ (as it did in the struggle over naturaliza- 
tion). In their heart of hearts the ’ulama, and a fortiori the marabouts, disliked 
the Viollette plan just because it threatened to remove one of the main 
obstacles to assimilation. 

® It Avas resolved that, ‘in the opinion of this Congress, the only possible 
Miislim policy in Algeria is to be found in the grant of ail the rights of [French] 
citizenship to the Muslim Algerians without depriving them of their [Islamic] 
“personal statute”. The Congress opts for a unitary representation in parlia- 
ment, with a single common and all-embracing electoral college, and with the 
inain«enance of the [existing] “personal statute”.’ 

* This was the estimated total of the Algerian French subjects, not 
possessed of French citizenship, who would fall within one or more of nine 
categories which were specified in the Projet. 

* What the Algerian French citizens of European stock were afraid of was 
the participation of the 6voluis in the communal rather than in the parlia- 
mentary elections. There were certain communes on the Tell in which the 
Viollette plan would have the effect of immediately giving the Muslims a 
majority of the votes. 
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At Oran on the 5th January, 1937, the Federation of Mayors of the 
department held a meeting in the local town hall (with a crowd of 
Muslims chanting ‘ Vive le Front Populaire! Vive Viollette! ’ outside) 
and passed a resolution^ condemning the Pro jet Viollette in strong 
terms. They further decided to send a delegation to a meeting of the 
Federation of Mayors of Algeria which was to be held at Algiers on 
the 12th January, and yet another delegation to Paris. At Constan- 
tine on the 6th January the Federation of the Mayors of that 
department likewise held a meeting and took corresponding action. 
At Oran on the 7th Januar}^ the local members of the Federation 
des lus Musulmans Algeriens^ took their turn at holding a meeting 
and unanimously voted a resolution^ — addressed to MM. Blum, 
Viollette, the Minister for the Interior and the Governor-General of 
Algeria — in which they denounced 'the intolerable action of certain 
mayors of Algeria’ and declared their ‘complete adhesion’ to the 
Projet Blum-Viollette, on the ground that it accorded in principle 
‘with the legitimate aspirations of the French Muslims and with 
France’s policy of assimilation in Algeria’.^ They described the 
Algerian Muslim community as being 'French at heart, in fact, and 
in law ’. Similar motions were passed by the local members of the 
same organization at Constantine on the lOtli and at Algiers on the 
12th January. At Algiers on the 14th, motions in the contrary sense 
w^ere passed at the meeting of the General Assembly of the Federation 
of Mayors of Algeria. At Algiers on the 7th February the Projet 
Viollette received a blessing from the first Congress of heads of 
Algerian Muslim religious fraternities (‘the Marabouts'), w^ho pro- 
tested against a report — which they alleged to have been put into 
circulation by their adversaries in the bosom of the Algerian Muslim 
community — that their Congress had been convened for the express 
purpose of opposing the Projet.^ On the 5th March a delegation from 
the Federation des filus Musulmans Alg^riens was received in Paris 
by the Minister for the Colonies. On the 20th April, in the town hall 
at Oran, the Federation of the Mayors of the department met once 
again and passed a resolution® protesting against propaganda of which 

^ Text in Le Temps, 7tli January, 1937. 

* For the foundation of this body see p. 514, above. 

* Text in Le Temps, 9th January, 1937. 

* The latter of these two considerations here put forward in favour of the 
Projet Viollette by the F6d^Tation des filus Musulmans Algt^riens made the 
Projet anathema to the Parti Populaire Algerian and not altogether agreeable 
to the Association of Algerian 'Ulama (see R, Montagne, ‘Evolution politique de 
rAfriqueduNord’inl/aFranceJf^difcrmWenncetA/ncatnCjFasc. 1, 1938, p. 12). 

* For the attitude of the marabouts to the Projet see p. 617, n. 2, above. 

* Text in Le Temps, 22nd April, 1937. 
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the French colonists in Algeria, and also France herself, were declared 
to be the targets, and communal strife, civil war and the ending of the 
French predominance in Algeria to be the objectives. On the 21st 
April the same subject was ventilated at a meeting of the general 
council of the Department of Algiers. 

On the 30th September, 1937, the French Government issued a 
decree extending the competence of the Algerian Muslim units of 
local self-government (the jamd' at of the duwwdr : Oallice, les djemaas 
des douars) by applying to them the provisions of the French muni- 
cipal law of the 5th April, 1884. This concession in the sphere of local 
self-government did not reconcile the Algerian Muslims to the delay 
in the satisfaction of their demand for the French franchise; and 
their impatience was advertised by the resignation, before the turn 
of the year, of more than 3,000 Muslim elected representatives on 
Algerian local bodies. On the 30th December, 1937, however, the 
Pro jet Viollette was at last laid on the table (depose sur le bureau) 
of the Chamber in Paris ; thereafter Monsieur Chautemps’s Govern- 
ment, which had succeeded Monsieur Blum’s on the 23rd June, 
decided to support the Projet and to ask Parliament to vote it as 
a matter of urgency ; and, in response to this and other conciUatory 
gestures in Paris, a deputation of the filus Indigenes D^missionnaires 
of the Department of Constantine, led by Dr. Ibn Jalul (Gallice, 
Bendjelloul) waited, in Paris on the 1st January, 1938, upon Mon- 
sieur Sarraut — who had been appointed on the 20th October, 1937, 
to the new French Cabinet post of Minister for North Africa^ — to 
inform him that, if these Cabinet decisions were duly put into effect, 
they were prepared, for their part, to withdraw their resignations and 
to resume their collaboration with the French authorities. This 
demarche in Paris by the Constantinian Muslim delegation was fol- 
lowed, however, within the next few days, by a telegram to Monsieur 
Chautomps, protesting once again against the Projet Viollette, from 
the Federation of the Mayors of the same department ; and on the 
8th February, 1938, at Algiers, a meeting of more than three hundred 
Algerian mayors, members of general councils of departments, and 
members of financial delegations passed a resolution* condemning the 
Projct Viollette and threatening resignation, on their part, if it were 
to become law. Meanwhile, the Bill was under consideration by the 
committee on universal suffrage and other relevant committees of the 
Chamber ; and Algerian deputations, representing both the Muslim 
community and the local French citizen body, were stating their 
conflicting cases to these parliamentary committees, as well as to 

^ See p. 542, below. * Text in Le Temps, lOtL February, 1938. 
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Ministers of State and to the parliamentary groups of the French 
political parties. On the 4th March the committee on universal 
suflFrage adopted the first article of the Bill with amendments, 
broadening the qualifications for obtaining the franchise without 
renunciation of Muslim ‘personal statute’, which would have the 
numerical effect of adding, not merely 27,000, but about 200,000 
Algerian French Muslim subjects to the existing Algerian electoral 
register of about 250,000 French citizens.^ Thereupon, at Algiers on 
the Gth March, the members of the delegation from the Federation 
des filus Fran 5 ais d’Algerie, who had just returned from Paris, 
announced their resignations.^ This step would seem (to judge by a 
leading article in Le Temps of the 9th March, 1938) to have caused 
some prejudice to their case in European France on the ground that 
the tliree Frencli departments in Algeria were integral parts of the 
metropolitan territory of the Republic and that it was, therefore, 
unseemly for the French citizens domiciled in these particular depart- 
ments to lay down the law on a question of national importance 
which was proj>erly the concern of the whole electorate as constitu- 
tionally represented bj^ the Parliament at Paris. Meanwhile, in 
Algeria, resignations of French citizen-mayors, deputy-mayors, and 
members of local elective bodies continued to be sent in until, by the 
10th March, the figure for mayors and deputy-mayors alone had risen 
to three hundred and twenty (from the mayors of Oran, Algiers and 
Constantine down to those of the lesser municipalities). On the 22nd 
April, however, all these resignations were suddenly withdrawn on 
the advice of the President of the Federation des ^llus Fran 9 ais 
d’Algerie, Monsieur Abbo,^ upon his return from a visit to Paris, 
where he had conferred with the new Prime Minister, Monsieur 
Daladier, who had formed a Government, in succession to Monsieur 
Blum, on the 10th April. 

While enfranchisement without naturalization was thus the burn- 
ing question for the Muslims of Algeria, who were already French 

^ It is possible that the intention of this amendment was, not to increase 
the benefit to the Algerian Muslim community, but rather to compromise the 
Projet VioUette in French eyes by indicating that, if the franchise was to be 
conferred on these terms at all, it would be impossible to limit the number 
of the beneficiaries to Monsieur Viollette’s own innocuous figure. It would, 
in fact, be virtually impossible not to give the benefit of the Projet to all 
Algerian ex-service men ex officio, and this alone would raise the number of 
the beneficiaries to at least 200,000. 

* Text of the communique announcing their resignation in Le Temps, 
8th March, 1938. 

• Text of Monsieur Abbo’s letter to his coDeagues in Le Temps, 23rd April, 
1938. 
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subjects de jure and who still eagerly aspired to gain the French 
franchise, the Muslims of Tunisia, who were, not French, but Tunisian 
subjects, were exercised over the question of naturalization, which 
for aliens — as the Tunisian Muslims were in the eyes of the French 
law — was the only conceivable avenue to the acquisition of either the 
French suffrage or any other of the powers and rights and perquisites 
that were prerogatives of French citizenship. The Tunisian Muslim 
community did not quarrel with its non-French national status ; for 
its ambition — ^in contrast to that of the Algerian Muslim community 
— was not to enter into the body politic of France but to follow in the 
footsteps of the Traqis, Egyj)tians and Syrians by taking its place, 
side by side with these Levantine Arabic-speaking Mushm peoples, 
as a sovereign independent nation which would have no political 
link, of a more intimate kind than a treaty -relation, with any foreign 
Power. Accordingly, in Tunisian Mushm eyes, facilities offered by 
France to Tunisian Muslims for naturaUzation as French citizens 
were suspect as insidious devices for disintegrating the Tunisian body 
politic by abstracting from it some of its most valuable members, 
while those individuals who did succumb to the temptation of 
abandoning their Islamic ‘personal statute’ as the purchase price 
of French citizensliip were execrated by their own countrymen and 
co-religionists as traitors and apostates. 

The strength of this Tunisian public feeling was such that it made 
the French law of the 20th December, 1923,^ almost a dead letter. 
On the 31st December, 1925, when this legal instrument for enabling 
Tunisian Muslims to become Frenchmen de jure had been in force 
for more than two years, the number of families possessing French 
citizenship in Tunisia vhich were entirely Muslim was only two 
hundred and eighty-one, the number in which the wife was French 
was only thirty-five, and the number which were entirely Cathohe in 
religion, while of native Tunisian stock, was only twenty-five. During 
the twelve years ending in 1937 the French authorities made some 
attempt to conciliate Tunisian Muslim opinion by carrying out 
administrative reforms.^ The report of the Tirman Commission, 
which had been engaged for some time in studying this subject, 
was published on the 10th November, 1925, and was accepted by the 
Grand Conseil of Tunisia on the 30th April, 1926. Thereafter, the 
Conseils de Caidat and Conseils de Region were reorganized by a 

^ See the Survey for 1925, vol. i. p. 179. 

* For the Tunisian Muslim grievance over the fact that a majority of the 
officials in the service of the Tunisian state were Frenchmen, not Tunisians, 
see p. 605, n. 1, above. 
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Beylical decree of the 27 th March, 1928, and the Grand Conseil itself 
by a Beylical decree of the 28th March, 1928,^ while a decree of the 
3rd July, 1933, at last admitted Tunisian subjects to public employ- 
ment in their own country on terms of equality with French citizens.^ 
The Tunisian Muslim feeling over the question of naturalization was, 
however, neither diverted nor appeased — as was demonstrated by 
successive 'incidents’. Two 'incidents’ of the kind arose over the 
simultaneous deaths, at Biserta on the 3l8t December, 1932, of a 
naturalized French Muslim of Tunisian origin with a French wife, and 
of the son of another naturalized French Muslim of Tunisian origin. 
Both corpses were refused burial in the Muslim cemetery — and it was 
only through the energetic intervention of the local French corUroleur 
civil that this refusal was overruled in the case of the boy (whose 
corpse liis co-religionists had wished to penalize for the boy’s father’s 
offence, though the boy himself had not been naturalized). There 
were siniiliar incidents on the 15th April and the 1st May. This 
device for posthumously stigmatizing naturalized French Muslims of 
Tunisian origin as outcasts proved so effective that the French 
authorities were constrained to provide special cemeteries for this 
category of French citizens;^ but this was cold comfort for these 
unfortunates; and their spirit was finally broken by the surge of 
nationalist exaltation that swept over the Maghrib after the victory 
of the Popular Front in the French general election of May 1936. 

At Tunis, in the Palais des Societes Fran 9 ai 8 es, on the 27th 
December, 1936, at a meeting of the General Assembly of the Ligue 
des Musulmans Fran 9 ais,^ the newly elected executive committee was 
put on oath — in the names of God, the Qur’an and the Prophet 
Muhammad — to obtain for the members, at all costs, the restoration 
of their Tunisian nationality. In execution of this mandate the 

^ Texts in Beiueignenients Coloniaux, 1928, pp. 279-87. 

® In Tunisian eyes it was a retrograde step when a Beylical decree of the 
7th February, 1936, laid down (Art. 45) that an elementary knowledge of the 
French language must be shown by all Tunisian officials except those concerned 
with the administration of the Shariah, On the other hand, the openings 
for Tunisian subjects in the Tunisian service were further enlarged by a 
Beylical decree of the 4th June, 1937 (text in Oriente Moderno, July 1937, 
p. 364). 

* This decision was announced on the 27th May, 1933. These special 
cemeteries were carved out of the existing Muslim cemeteries, from which 
they were fenced off by a low waU. 

* The foundation of this society had been authorized by a Tunisian decree 
of the 15th December, 1924. Though its seat was at Tunis, its membership 
was not confined to naturalized French citizens of Tunisian origin, but was 
open to those of Algerian and Moroccan origin as well. In 1929 its total 
membership had been 705 (implying a community of about 2,000 souls, 
inclusive of the members’ families). 
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committee addressed a letter to the Bey of Tunisia, begging him to 
obtain from the French Government the passage of a French law to 
enable naturaUzed French citizens of Tunisian origin, and their issue, 
to recover their Tunisian nationality. Simultaneously they pub- 
lished an open letter conveying the same request to the President of 
the French Republic. In the preambles to these two documents, the 
unhappy petitioners submitted that, in opting for French citizenship, 
they had never meant to abandon their quality of being Muslims, not 
oven by the abandonment of their ‘ personal statute ' ; that there had 
been nothing to that effect in the legal instrument which they had 
signed ; that it had been subsequently demonstrated that, according 
to the Shariah, the retention of the quality of being a Muslim was 
incompatible with naturalization as a French citizen ; that they had 
been denied Muslim burial and been excluded from participation in 
Muslim religious rites ; that they had been branded as renegades by 
the French Resident-General in Tunisia in public and official state- 
ments of the 11th May and the 5th June, 1934; that they had been 
ac^cused in the Paris journal La Rej)%d)lique of the 8th July, 1934, of 
having apostatized for the sordid ]>urpose of drawing the additional 
allowance {Je tiers colonial) which Tunisian officials who were French 
citizens were entitled to receive at the cost of the Tunisian Treasury ; 
that they were despised by their French fellow citizens besides being 
execrated by tlieir Tunisian kinsfolk ; and, in fine, that their 
naturalization had involved them in humiliation, loss of repute and 
disgrace, not only in Tunisian society but in the forum of world 
opinion, both Muslim and non-Muslim. On the 14th February, 1937, 
the petitioners followed up these letters by asking for a legal opinion 
{fatwd) on the question from all the doctors of the Islamic Law.^ 

Their misery was aggravated by an attempt on the part of a 
Muslim crowd at Tunis on the 9th May, 1937, to exhume from a 
Muslim cemetery the cor})se of a naturalized French citizen of Tuni- 
sian Muslim origin who had been bmaed there on the previous day. 
The attempt was frustrated by the police ; but they took care to avoid 
further trouble by themselves arranging for the transfer of the corpse, 
before nightfall, to the bmial place reserved for naturalized Muslims 
by the French authorities. In Paris in July 1937 the President 
of the Ligue des Musulmans Fran 9 ais, accompanied by two of the 
members, pleaded their cause in an interview with the French Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, This desperate eagerness of the 

^ Text of request in Oriente Moderno, July 1937, pp. 362-3, Down to the 
time of revising this chapter in July 1938 these steps had not led to any 
result. 
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naturalized French citizens of Tunisian Muslim origin to divest them- 
selves of their acquired status was manifestly a serious setback for 
the French pohcy of assimilation and an important success for the 
cause of Tunisian Nationalism, which had now managed, by the 
merciless exercise of moral pressure, to turn what had once been an 
honourable and profitable privilege into a shameful and intolerable 
affliction. 

In Morocco the battle between France and Islam over the French 
pohcy of assimilation was joined at an earlier stage on the road, 
because it was fought for a larger stake than tlie gain or loss of a few 
hundred indi\ddual evolues. The question was whether the primitive 
Berber highlanders of the Atlas should eventually be civilized into 
Muslims or into Frenchmen. 

At the time of the declaration of the French protectorate over 
Morocco in 1912 Morocco was divided — as it had been for centuries 
past, and indeed perhaps ever since the incoming of Islam in the 
eighth century of the Christian Era — into a lowland domain of 
the Islamic SharVah, the Arabic language and the autliority of the 
Sharifial Government (the Makhzan), and a highland no-inan’s-land, 
AV'here the virtually independent chiefs of Berber-speaking tribes con- 
tinued to rule their tribesmen in accordance with pre-Islamic ances- 
tral customs. When the French set themselves to establish law and 
order in the highlands by force of arms in the Sharif's name, they 
decided not to make it their business to promote the spread either 
of the SharVah at the expense of tribal custom or of Arabic at the 
expense of Berber. As early as the 11th September, 1914, a sharifial 
zahlr was issued,^ which gave a general assurance that any hitherto 
‘dissident ’ Berber tribes that now submitted to the Sharif 's authority 
(as imposed by the protecting Power) would be allowed to go on 
living under their customary law. A further zahlr of the loth June, 
1922, laid down special rules to govern the alienation of land to out- 
siders in the territories of tribes living under Berber customary law 
where there were no Shar'l courts. These dispositions made it neces- 
sary to map out the French Zone of Morocco into one area in which 
the SharVah and another in which tribal custom was recognized as 
being the local law of the land; and thus the historic division of 
Morocco into highlands and lowlands was sharpened and perpetuated 
on the legal plane in the very process of its obliteration on the 
pohtical plane through the effective establishment of French 
authority, exercised in the Sharif's name, over highlands as well as 
lowlands. 

^ See the Survey for 1925, vol. i, pj). 126-7. 
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In 1930, when the completion of the pacification of the highlands 
was within sight, this French policy was formulated and declared in 
the following zahlr which was issued by the Sharif on the 16th May 
of that year and was promulgated by the French Resident-General 
on the 23rd of the same month : 

Article 1. In the tribes of Our Empire which are recognized as living 
under Berber custom, the tribal chiefs are competent to deal with 
offences committed by Moroccan subjects which would be within the 
competence of the qa’ids in other parts of the Empire. 

For other offences, competence and jurisdiction are regulated by 
Articles 4 and 6 of the present zahlr. 

Article 2. Subject to the rules governing the competence of the French 
tribunals in our Empire, civil or commercial actions and actions relating 
to personal property or real estate are to be judged, in the first or last 
instance, according to the assessment which will be fixed by decree of 
the Vizier, by the special courts known as customary tribunals. These 
courts are equally competent in all matters relating to personal statute 
or to inheritance. They apply the local customary law in every case. 

Article 3. Appeal from judgments given by the customary tribunals, 
in cases where it is admissible, is to courts known as customary tribunals 
of appeal. 

Article 4. In penal cases these tribunals of appeal are also competent, 
in the first and in the last instance, to deal w ith the cases referred to in 
paragraph 2 of Article 1 above, and also with aU offences committed 
by members of customary tribunals in regard to which the tribal chief 
is normally competent. 

Article 5. A Government Commissioner, appointed by the regional 
authority for the district in question, is appointed to each customary 
tribunal of first instance or of appeal. Each court has in addition a 
Secretary- Registrar, w ho will also perform the functions of solicitor. 

Article 6. The French penal courts, in accordance with their own 
rules, are competent to deal with offences which have been committed in 
Berber territory whatever may be the status of the offender. In these 
cases the zahlr of the 12th August, 1913 (9 Ramadan, 1331) on criminal 
procedure is applicable. 

Article 7. Actions relating to real estate to w^hich persons subject to 
the French courts are parties, either as plaintiff or as defendant, are 
within the competence of those courts. 

Article 8. Rules governing the organization, composition and working 
of the customary tribunals w^l be fixed by successive decrees as required. 

The French policy that was embodied and revealed in this legal 
instrument was probably inspired by a mixture of motives. On the 
one hand, the French were undoubtedly concerned to abate the high- 
landers’ repugnance to submitting to a Pax Oallica by confining their 
demand on them to the single capital point of respecting law and 
order, without going on to require the chiefs to give up their hereditary 
authority or the people their ancestral customs. This calculation 
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showed a wisdom and humanity which contrasted favourably with 
the repressive policy of the British Government towards Gaelic dress, 
speech and custom in the highlands of Scotland after the suppression 
of the rebellion of a.d. 1745. There was, however, in twentieth- 
century French minds, an arriere-pensee which was expressed, d 
propos of the zahlr of the 16th May, 1930, in Le Temps of the following 
17th June.^ In 1930 the Berbers of the Moroccan highlands were 
near akin, not only in race^ but also in the level of their culture, to the 
Gaels of the Scottish highlands two hundred years back. In the short 
span of two centuries which had passed since Marshal Lyautey’s 
work in the Atlas had been anticipated in the Grampians by General 
Wade, the last of the barbarians in Great Britain had been completely 
assimilated to the bourgeois society of the modern Western World. 
Glasgow had succeeded to Glencoe, and in the year 1930 a descendant 
of ‘the wild highlanders’ of 1745 was presiding in Downing Street as 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. Could not the last of the bar- 
barians in another European island^ be similarly converted into F rench - 
men?^ Given the French policy of assimilation, and the stimulation of 
this policy by a growing eagerness to enlist recruits from outside for a 
French nation wiiich was now' no longer growing by a natural increase, 
the untapped reservoir of prolific White barbarians in the Atlas could 
hardly have failed to attract the covetous attention of French states- 
men and publicists. French experience with the Algerian Berbers of 
Kabylia, who by this time had been under French rule for the best 
part of a century, had already shown that the Berber stock w'as 
responsive to the cultural process of GaUicization.^ Could not this 
process now be set in motion on a larger scale among the Algerian 
Kabyles’ Moroccan kinsmen in the Atlas, who were more primitive 
and therefore presumably more plastic ? In this Moroccan highland 
Barbary neither the Sharifial Makhzan nor the Arabic language nor 
the SharVah had ever yet secured more than a superficial hold. Might 

^ In an article by Monsieur J. Ladreit de Lacharri^re. 

® The native peoples of the Maghrib, like those of the British Isles, w’ero as 
white as the inhabitants of continental Europe. 

• Sic, if the Maghrib was rightly to be regarded (see pp. 490-1, above) as 
a detached piece of Europe rather than as an integral part of Africa. 

^ ‘Frenchmen’, not ‘Christians’; for the evangelization of the Berbers was 
‘le cadet des soucis’ of the twentieth -century French ‘^tat laique’, and there 
was no truth in the allegation — put into circulation by the Young Moroccan 
Nationalists, included in the Plan de R6forme Marocaine which they presented 
to the French authorities in December 1934, and repeated in the Levantine 
Muslim Press — that hundreds of European Christian missionaries were being 
imported into Morocco by the French for the conversion of the Berbers. In 
the whole of the Berber tribal area in Morocco there seems to have been only 
one solitary Catholic Christian missionary. * See p. 498, above. 
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not the old-fashioned and lifeless veneer of Islamic civilization peel 
away at a tactful French touch and lay bare an unspoilt and vigorous 
barbarian stock which could then perhaps be trained by French 
hands to grow into a masterpiece of French culture ? 

These French dreams were a nightmare to the more active minds 
among the Arabic-speaking townsfolk in the ancient centres of Islamic 
culture in the Moroccan lowlands. They were now faced with the 
prospect that their Berber-speaking highland neighbours, whom they 
had neglected, through the centuries, to incorporate thoroughly into 
their own body social, might be lost to Islam irretrievably through 
being assimilated to an active and attractive alien culture. This new 
and intense anxiety was brought to a head by the promulgation of 
the zahlr of the 16th May, 1930, and by the commentary on it in the 
French Press ; and thus a step which had been intended in French 
minds to be a fresh move towards the distant goal of Gallicizing the 
Moroccan Berbers had the unexpected and disconcerting effect of 
immediately precipitating a militantly anti-French Nationalism 
among the still rare and callow Moroccan intelligentsia in the Arabic- 
speaking city of Fez. There were manifestations against the zahlr 
in the streets of Fez on the 20th July, 1930; these were repeated 
on the 2Gth and 27th July, 1930; troops had to be called out; 
and in spite, or perhaps because, of the counter-measures which 
the authorities felt themselves constrained to take, the unrest 
rapidly spread. At Rabat, on the 27th August, a delegation of 
Fasis who had come to jirotest against the zahlr was received by the 
Sharif ; and this recognition gave rise to further manifestations 
at Fez. 

Thereafter, the anniversary of the date of issue of the zahlr of the 
16th May, 1930, was celebrated, year by year, by the young Moroccan 
intellectuals as the birthday of a Moroccan national consciousness 
which had sprung from the zahlr, fully armed, like Athena from Zeus’s 
head. Moreover, the Moroccan MusUms’ cause was taken up vigor- 
ously by their co-religionists in other provinces of Daru’l-Islam. 
Resolutions condemning the decree were passed, not only by the 
Islamic Congress which met at Jerusalem in December 1931,^ but by 
bodies of Muslims all over the world ; and although this support did 
not go beyond the limits of verbal encouragement, it seems to have 
had the effect of strengthening the Moroccan resistance to French 
policy. The French authorities were so deeply impressed with the 
vehemence of the opposition that the zahlr had aroused that they 
tacitly allowed it to remain a dead letter. 

‘ See the Survey for 1934, pp. 99-109. 
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(e) The Spread of Unrest 

It was a paradox, perhaps explained by the vehemence of the 
Moroccan temperament, that the Nationalist reaction of the Muslim 
population of the Maghrib against the French policy of assimilation 
should first have shown itself in a militant form in the country which 
was the most recently occupied and the least effectively Gallicized 
of the three Maghribi territories over which the French had succes- 
sively established their dominion. But the unrest which had mani- 
fested itself in the Moroccan lowlands after the issue of the Sharifial 
zahlr of the 16th May, 1930, rapidly became rife all over French 
North-West Africa.^ 

At the opposite end of the Maghrib, at Sfax (Safaqus) in the Tuni- 
sian SahU, there were anti-Zionist riots on the 25th-26th July, 1932, 
and there was a similar riot on the 14th August at Ariana, near Tunis. 
In 1933 the trouble came to a head in Algeria too. The Association 
of Algerian X^lama, fomided in 1931,^ had been so active and so 
successful in preaching their cause that the French authorities now 
began to take police measures to restrain them. In February 1933 
their speakers were successively forbidden the use of the mosque at 
Tlemgen, the free school at Sig, and the Qur’an school at Sidi-Bel- 
Abbes ; and in Algiers itself the president of the local Association 
Cultuelle Musulmane was invited by the Prefect of the department 
to put a stop to the preaching — especially in a mosque known as 
the Janii^u’l-Jadld — of a certain Shaykh Al-^Uqbl. On the 10th 
February the president of the Association of Algerian 'Ulama pro- 
tested against these restrictive measures in a public speech, and the 
president of the Association Cultuelle refused to fall in with the 
Prefect’s wishes. In consequence, on the 16th and the 18th February, 
the Prefect addressed to his subordinates two successive circulars. 
The first of these official instructions® ran as follows: 

I have received information from various sources that the native 

population is being disturbed by propaganda which is being conducted 

^ The stimulus of the unrest in Tunisia and Algeria came, of course, not from 
Morocco, but from the Arabic-speaking countries of the Levant (see p. 501, 
above) ; and while there was a distinct and persistent tendency towards com- 
mon action against a common French poUtical adversary, it was the slightness 
of the co-operation between Tunisian, Algerian and Moroccan agitators, 
rather than their tendency to act together, that struck a foreign observer at 
the time. This was only partly due to the recentness of the date at which the 
several provinces of the Maghrib had come to be unified physically by the 
construction of modem Western means of communication (see p. 540, below); 
the disjointedness in action was also due in part to a difference of aims between 
the ‘ Zealots * and the ‘ Herodians ’ (see pp. 509 and 51 1 ti., above), whose relative 
strengths were markedly different in the different territories. 

* See p. 501, above. * Text in L'Afrique Franfiaise, 1933, pp. 239-40. 
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among them either by emissaries drawing their inspiration from the 
Wahhabi movement at Mecca, or by Algerian pilgrims who have been 
won over by Pan- Islamic ideas, or by groups such as the Association 
des Savants Musulmans, which has been founded at Algiers with the 
object of opening private Arab schools in which the Qur’an and the 
Arabic language would be taught, and which is in close contact with 
the Tunisian Dustur. 

The object of this propaganda is generally to spread Wahhabi ideas 
in Muslim circles — ^under the pretext of returning to dogmatic purity 
and of purging religion of secular customs which are exploited by re- 
ligious fraternities and by local marabouts, but in reality, it may be, with 
political designs aimed against the French cause. 

Most of the heads of the fraternities and many of the marabout 
families which are most revered by the natives are sincere supporters of 
our administration, and see themselves threatened by a movement 
which, as a result of active and skilful propaganda, is daily gaining 
recruits, especially among young people educated in the Qur’an schools. 

This situation calls for our most active vigilance. It is not possible 
to tolerate propaganda which conceals, beneath the mask of Islamic 
culture or religious reforms, a pernicious orientation from which the 
natives under our administration would be the first to suffer. 

I ask you therefore to keep a most careful watch upon meetings and 
lectures organized by the Association des Savants Musulmans, which is 
presided over by Monsieur Benbadis and of which Shaykh Tayyibu’l- 
'Uqbi is the recognized spokesman ; and upon the Qur’to schools, in 
which an attempt is being made to replace the talibs who are in office by 
Wahhabi partisans. 

This circular went on to give a similar warning against Communist 
propaganda in the department, and officials were instructed to take 
notes of speeches at meetings with an eye to instituting prosecutions. 
The second circular^ dealt with the use of Islamic ecclesiastical 
edifices for political purposes: 

I have been informed that on various occasions sermons, courses of 
instruction and lectures have been delivered in mosques, with the formal 
or tacit consent of the religious authorities, by individuals who do not 
belong to the regular personnel. 

I shall be glad if you mil, as a matter of urgency, remind the authori- 
ties responsible for mosques in your territory that they must not allow 
any manifestation other than religious observances to take place in these 
buildings without having first refeixt^d to me and obtained my permission. 

You will kindly ask the proper officials in your district to take careful 
note of these instructions and to conform to them in future, for I shall 
not hesitate to ask the Governor-General to take severe measures against 
any religious authorities who have infringed them. 

When Shaykh Al-'Uqbi did not make his customary appearance in 
the Jami'u’l-Jadid on the 24th February, the congregation were 

^ Text in L'Afrique Frangaise, 1933, p. 240. 

M m 
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informed that the French public authorities had ‘forbidden the 
Shaykh to give religious instruction in the mosques’. The charge 
was not inaccurately formulated considering that Islam was a 
‘totalitarian ’ rehgion which knew nothing of the Western distinction 
between an ‘ecclesiasticar and a ‘political’ sphere of life and action.^ 
And the dis^ippointed congregation expressed their resentment by 
demonstrating at the Prefecture. The demonstrators were rebuffed 
by both the Prefect and the Governor-General, to whom they carried 
their complaint. On the 2nd March the Prefect refused a request, 
from a Muslim delegation, that the obnoxious instructions should be 
withdrawn. On the 3rd there was a riot in which the police had to 
be assisted by troops before order could be restored. 

From Algeria the storm-centre shifted to Tunisia, where the Muslim 
community was excited by the two ‘ burial incidents recorded above 
in another context, ^ of the 15th April and the 1st May, 1933. On the 
former of these two occasions the disturbances lasted two days, 
troops were called out, and seventy arrests were made. On the 17th 
April, 1933, the Bey received a deputation of opponents of naturaliza- 
tion, and on the 21st he issued a sedative manifesto in which he gave 
an assurance that, in this matter, the status quo would be maintained. 
But the luirest spread to Susah on the 1 8th April and to Qayrawan 
on the 22nd ; it was fomented by the trial at Tunis, on the latter date, 
of the rioters of the 15th- 16th ; and thereafter the authorities began 
to take counter-measures. A Beylical decree of the 6th May, promul- 
gated on the 12th, gave the French Resident-Greneral special polieo 
powers ; another of the 27th May, promulgated on the 31st, extended 
to Tunisian newspapers pubhshed in French the regulations to which 
the vernacular Press was already subject. The law was apphed to 
three journals on the 31st May itself ; and the Dustur was dissolved 
by decree on the same day. The Tunisian Nationalists retorted by a 
one-day protest strike on the 1st June and by a boycott of French 
goods, particidarly the wares of the Tobacco R^gie. 

Meanwhile, on the 10th May, 1933, anti- Jewish riots had broken 
out at Rabat in Morocco and had not been quelled without the calling 
out of troops and the arrest of one hundred and fifty persons. There 
was an anti- Jewish riot at Tlemcen, in Western Algeria, on the 6th 
July, At Monastir in Tunisia there was a ‘burial incident’ on the 
7th August. The persons arrested on this occasion were released as 

^ In the first generation of Islam the sermons preached to the troops by 
their commanders on Fridays had not been of a very different texture from 
the orders of the day on other days of the week, and humanum nihil a m€ 
aUenum puto had never ceased to be the watchword of the Islamic pulpit. 

> See p. 522. 
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an inaugural act of clemency on the part of a new French Resident- 
General, Monsieur Peyrouton, who arrived in Tunis on the 10th 
August from Algeria, where he had been Secretary-Greneral to the 
Government. At Bone, in the Department of Constantine in Algeria, 
on the 17th September, 1933, there was a fight between the respective 
partisans of the 'ulama and the marabouts which was not stopped 
without the intervention of troops as well as police. 

In 1934 some lessons in political agitation were given to the Muslims 
of French North-West Africa by the ‘Rumis’ in their midst. At 
Rabat on the 5th February there was a scuffle between the police and 
a crowd of 2,500 French colonists from all parts of the Protectorate 
who had come to protest to the Resident-General against the alleged 
lethargy of the authorities in helping them to meet their debts and 
to wrestle with their technical difficulties as agriculturists. In the 
same city, and simultaneously at Casablanca on the 4th March, the 
French civil servants met to protest against a reduction in their 
salaries and allowances, in consequence of the economic crisis, 
which had been decreed in a zahir published on the 27th February. 
At Rabat they paraded through the streets to the quarters of 
the Resident-General, Monsieur Ponsot. In Tunisia Monsieur 
Peyrouton raised a storm among the European population by 
expelling some militant Syndicalist agitators from the protectorate 
at the beginning of July. The Mushms promptly took these ‘Rumi’ 
cues. 

In Morocco a state visit of the Sharif to Fez was made the occasion 
for anti-French Nationalist demonstrations on the 8th and 10th May, 
with the result that the visit was curtailed. But the most important 
political event of the year 1934 in Morocco, and indeed in the 
Maghrib as a whole, was the formation of a Comite d’Action Maro- 
caine, and the almost simultaneous presentation of a Plan de R^forme 
Marocaine by the Moroccan Nationalists to the French authorities, 
towards the close of the year, early in December. Meanwhile, at 
Algiers on the 12th February, a contingent of Muslims had taken part 
in a procession of predominantly Frankish demonstrators of the Left 
who were protesting against the rioting by partisans of the Right on 
the 6th February in Paris. In May 1934 pacific demonstrations were 
organized by the Association of Algerian 'Ulama and kindred bodies 
at Tlemcen, Constantine, B6ne and other places. But these mani- 
festations of Algerian Muslim discontent were eclipsed by an explosion 
at Constantine on the 6th August, 1934, when there was a general 
assault of the Muslim majority upon the persons and property of the 
Jewish minority of the inhabitants, and order was not restored until 
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the garrison had been reinforced by two additional battalions.^ There 
were twenty-seven deaths on this occasion, and one hundred and 
forty -four persons were arrested. On the same day, in the same 
department, there was a similar murderous outbreak of Muslims 
against Jews at Ain Beida (*Ayn Bayda). 

Meanwhile in Tunisia there was a recrudescence of unrest after the 
secession from the Dustur, on the 20th March, 1934,^ of the more 
radical Neo-Dusturian group. On the 3rd September, 1934, the 
Resident-General published three repressive decrees, one dating from 
the 15th April and the others from the 1st September ;^ and on the 
strength of the first of the three he arrested and interned eight of the 
Neo-Dusturian leaders. This stroke provoked a strong and wide- 
spread reaction. There were disturbances all over the country from 
the 3rd to the 9th September inclusive,^ the most serious being an 
outbreak at Muqin on the 5th. On the 3rd a joint deputation from 
the Dustur and the Neo-Dustur was received by the Bey, and the 
Resident-General received representatives of the Native Section of 
the Grand Conseil on the 3rd and the 6th ; but a promise that five 
of the prisoners would be released on the 3rd October w^as revoked in 
consequence of the continuance of the disturbances. Eight more 
Nationalist leaders were arrested after the Bey had been importuned 
by demonstrators at Tunis on the 1st January, 1935, and a Dusturi 
leader \vas condemned to one year’s imprisonment and five years’ 
banishment on the 21st February. There was a Nationalist demon- 
stration in Tunis on the 28th March, but this passed off peacefully, 
and on the 2nd September, 1935, it was announced that eight of the 
prisoners were to be set at liberty. 

In Algeria in 1935 there was a fight at Setif, on the Ist February, 
between some drunken Algerian soldiers and the police,^ and a 
disturbance at Wad Zanatl, between Constantine and Guelma, on the 
22nd February. In the same month there were strikes of dockers, 
involving some disturbance of the peace, in a number of Algerian 
ports; but the causes were economic and not political, and ‘Rumis' 
as weU as Muslims were involved. A token of the seriousness with 
which the situation in Algeria was regarded in Paris by this time was 
a personal visit which the Minister of the Interior, Monsieur Marcel 

^ See, in Le Temps of the 8th August, 1934, a communique issued by the 
Ministry of the Interior in Paris. * See p. 604, above. 

* Texts of aU three in L'Afrique Frangaise, September 1934, p. 627. 

^ Catalogue in op. cit,, num. eit., pp. 627-9. 

• See the communique from the Minister of the Interior in Le Temps ^ 
4th February, 1936, and the text of an order of the day from General Nogu^s, 
at that time commanding the Nineteenth Corps, in Le Temps, 2nd March, 1936. 
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R6gnier, paid to Algeria on the 4th~22nd March, 1935. On the 6th 
April the Minister issued a decree imposing severe penalties for the 
offence of pohtical agitation against French sovereignty, or resis- 
tance, whether active or passive, to the exercise of it, in Algeria. 

The next twelve months were uneventful in Algeria ; and in the two 
sister Maghrib! territories hkewise the early part of the calendar year 
1936 was marked by nothing more serious than a certain effervescence 
among the students of the Islamic universities of Tunis and Fez, and 
a brawl at Susah on the 27th April between some Senegalese soldiers 
and the local Muslim population. This spell of comparative tran- 
quility was brought to an end, however, by the repercussions in the 
Maghrib of the victory of the Popular Front in the French general 
election of the 26th April and the 3rd May and the consequent 
assumption of office in Paris, on the 4th June, by a Coahtion Govern- 
ment under the presidency of the Socialist leader, Monsieur Leon 
Blum. The sensitiveness of the population of French North-West 
Africa — and this not only in Algeria, but also in Tunisia and in 
Morocco — to these domestic events in the life of France^ demonstrated 
the effectiveness of the French policy of assimilation in a fashion that 
was disconcerting for its advocates ; and in all three African territories 
the wave of industrial unrest which had been set in motion in France 
by the sudden sharp political inclination towards the Left, first 
reached, and stirred, the urban elements of European origin before it 
transmuted itself into a Nationalist agitation in the ranks of the 
Muslim community. 

On Sunday the 14th June, 1936, there were celebrations of the 
victory of the Popular Front at Algiers, Oran, Tlemcen, Mostaganem, 
Mascara and Sidi-Bel- Abbes ; and in the last-named place there were 
disorders which resulted in forty-five casualties and considerable 
damage to property. The strike movement likewise quickly spread 
from the European to the Algerian departments of France, where the 
number of strikers attained a maximum, in June and July 1936, of 
39,000.2 In these disturbances Muslim as well as ‘Rum!" working 
people were involved ; and in Muslim circles the new current of unrest 
flowed into previously worn channels. The Maghrib! Muslims were 
perhaps also affected simultaneously by another psychic wave which 
broke upon the coasts of the Maghrib, not from Prance, but from 
Palestine, where in April 1936 (that is, on the eve of the pohtical 

^ The French habit of making pohtical appointments to colonial governor- 
ships may have had something to do with this. 

* Statement by the Under-Secretary of State for the Interior in Paris on 
the 29th January, 1937. 
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change in France) the local Arab opposition to Zionism and to the 
British mandatory regime had assumed the militant form of an armed 
insurrection of guerrilla bands. ^ 

Between the fourth week of May and the middle of July there were 
disturbances of varying degrees of seriousness at Sidi-Bel-Abb6s, 
Tlemcen, Oran, and other Algerian towns; and this outburst of 
criminal violence culminated at Algiers on the 2nd August in the 
murder of the most eminent Islamic dignitary in Algeria : the sixty- 
eight-years-old Malikite Mufti of the Great Mosque of Algiers, Shaykh 
Mahmud b. ’Ali. The victim of this crime was a representative 
of an old-fashioned Francophil school of Algerian Muslim divines ; 
and, at his funeral on the 4th August in his native city of Con- 
stantine, the funeral oration was delivered by Monsieur Milliot, 
the French Director-General of Native Affairs and of the Southern 
Territories.^ 

In Tunisia a new Resident-General had announced certain pros- 
pective acts of clemency — including the release of eight of the 
political prisoners — on the 22nd April, and this amnesty was con- 
firmed on the 23rd May. At Qafash on the 2nd July there was a clash 
between Muslims and Jews. The wave of strikes reached Tunisia 
from France on the 17th July and did not begin to subside until half- 
way through August, This labour imrest chiefly affected the Frankish 
element in the population, and it therefore did not deter the Govern- 
ment from publishing on the 9th August a number of conciliatory 
Beylical decrees of which the Muslim community were the principal 
beneficiaries. One decree of that date relaxed the existing restrictions 
on the freedom of the Press ; two others respectively restored in large 
measure the liberty of public meeting and that of private association ; 
another repealed the decree of the 15th April, 1934,^ and a supple- 
mentary decree of the 1st July, 1935. The decree of the 6th May, 
1933,^ was left in force. This lightening of governmental pressure was 
followed by a peaceable revival of Tunisian Muslim Nationalist 
political activity. On the 28th August the Dustur held an open-air 
meeting in Tunis, and on the Ist October its leaders were given an 
audience by the Bey at Marsa. 

The repercussion of the political events in France also made itself 
felt with remarkable promptness in Morocco. The strike- wave reached 
Casablanca as early as the 12th June, 1936. The French decrees of 

^ See the Survey for 1936, Part V, section (i). 

* The Shaykh Al-'Uqbi (see p. 628, above) was arrested on the 8th August 

under suspicion of complicity in the murder, but the charge against him was 
not proved. • See p. 632, above. 

* See p. 630, above. 
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the 13th and 18th June, dissolving the 'semi-Fascisf Leagues, were 
applied to Morocco next month by a Sharifial zahlr. At Rabat on the 
27th August the officer commanding the local French forces pro- 
hibited the circulation, in the French Zone of Morocco, of two news- 
papers published in French, one at Casablanca and the other at 
Algiers. At Casablanca, meanwhile, before the end of June, the local 
Muslim community had become dangerously excited against the 
local Jews. And from July 1936 onwards the unsettling effect upon 
Morocco of the Popular Front regime in France was aggravated by the 
war in Spain, in which both the Spanish garrison and the Berber 
population of the Spanish Zone of Morocco played an active and 
indeed a leading part.^ In the French Zone the unrest came to a head 
in November in a demonstration at Casablanca on the 14th and in 
disorders in the same city, and also at Rabat and at Fez, on the 17th. 
The authorities retorted by arresting leading members of the Comit6 
d Action Marocaine and sentencing thirty-seven of them to terms of 
imprisonment ranging from two years to three months. The prisoners 
were amnestied, however, in December. 

In Paris on the 26th January, 1937, the Minister for the Interior 
approved a decree ordering the dissolution of ‘L’Etoile Nord- 
Africaine’ — a Maghrib! Muslim organization which was said to be 
inspired b}^ subversive ’ Rum! ' influences and to aim at breaking the 
political bonds between the Maghrib and France.* A certain Al-Hajj 
al-Masali was arrested in August and was brought to trial at Algiers 
on the 2nd November on a charge of having reconstituted the banned 
organization under the alim of a ‘Parti du Peuple Algerien’. On the 
4th November, 1937, ho was convicted and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment with suspension of civil rights, and this judgment was 
confirmed, on appeal, on the 14th January, 1938. 

In Algeria in 1937 the storm-centre was the department of Oran; 
the causes of disturbance were primarily economic ; the example was 
set by the European-descended element in the local population ; and 
this ‘ Rum! ’ lead was followed by the native Muslim element — ^which 
had been reduced, as has been mentioned above,® to the condition of 

' Soe vol. ii, p. 42, 

* Fdf the historical r6le of ‘L’fitoile Nord-Africaine’ as a middle term 
between French Communism and Maghrib! Nationalism and Islamism, see 
p. 503, n. 3, above. The dissolution of the ‘£toile’ was desired by the French 
Communists and Socialists, for fear that, among the Maghrib! workers in 
European France, it might act as a counter-attraction to the French trades 
unions. The slightness of the protest which the dissolution of this organization 
evoked among the Algerian Muslims perhaps indicated that the desire for a 
political separation from France was neither strongly felt nor widely diffused 
among the French subjects of this category. * See p. 493. 
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an agricultural proletariat by the density and the effectiveness of the 
European colonization of this Algerian district. 

A general strike declared by the Oranian branch of the French 
Confederation Grenerale du Travail began on the 23rd January, 1937, 
and although the strike was called off at the end of the month, it 
proved more difficult to persuade the Muslim than the Frankish 
workers to return to work. In the last week of February there were 
brawls between rival political parties, in which Muslims as well as 
Franks took part, at Perregaux and at Sidi-BehAbbes, and there was 
a similar disturbance at Tiaret on the 12th April. On the 1st March, 
near Sidi-Bel-Abbes, Muslim agricultural labourers, supported by 
peasants from the surrounding dutmvdr, made a demonstration de- 
manding an increase in wages ; and at Sidi-Bel-Abbes itself there was 
a demonstration by local Muslim strikers on the 16th March. On 
the 10th April there was a brawl between local Muslims and imported 
Moroccan workmen near Mostaganem, and on the 14th there was an 
affray between agricultural workers on strike and their employers in 
the commune of Abdellys. There was a further disturbance near Sidi- 
Bel-Abbes on the 30th October: and at Tlemcen on the 15th Decem- 
ber arrests of Muslims were followed by the closing of all Muslim shops 
and a demonstration in which some four thousand people took part. 

At Algiers there were political disturbances, involving sixty-four 
casualties, on the 19th September, 1937 ; and on the 4th October a 
French official was assaulted and wounded by two Muslims. On the 
30th October there were disorders near Saint-Arnaud in the Depart- 
ment of Constantine. 

In Morocco there was an outbreak of strikes in January 1937, 
following upon activities of the French Confederation Generale du 
Travail in extending their organization to Moroccan Muslim labour. 
The building trade, the phosphate industry, and the transport, postal 
and newspaper services were among the businesses affected. At 
Wazzan on the 6th March there was a Muslim demonstration to 
protest against certain municipal taxes and to demand relief in kind 
for the local artisans. At Rabat on the 19th March the Government 
published a decree dissolving the Comite d’Action Marocaine ; and in 
the course of the year repressive action was taken against a number 
of organs of the local Press, both Frankish and Muslim (some of the 
Muslim papers concerned being published in French and others in 
Arabic). 

The situation in Morocco suddenly took a turn for the worse in 
September. The trouble began at Miknas over the re-allocation, for 
irrigational use, of the waters of a stream. The grievances were, first, 
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that an administrative function which had hitherto been in the hands 
of the Islamic ecclesiastical authorities was now taken over by the 
secular Department of Public Works ; second, that the new allocation 
was prejudicial to the interests of the Muslim proprietors of some large 
gardens ; and, third, that about a tenth of the total water supply in 
question was now assigned to two French colonists. On the lst-2nd 
September, 1937, there were riots at Miknas, and when, after the 
restoration of order here, the authorities proceeded to make arrests. 
Nationalist demonstrations w^ere made, by way of protest, at Fez, 
Rabat, Sale, Casablanca, Wajda (Oudjda) and Marrakish. On the 
11th Sej)tember General Nogues, who had been appointed Resident- 
General in Morocco on the 8th September, 1936,^ and who had exerted 
himself, during the intervening twelve months, to treat the Young 
Moroccan Nationalists with consideration,^ arrived at Miknas to 
inquire personally into the local grievances. At the same time he 
ordered the adjournment, sine die^ of a Congress of Maghrib! students 
which was to have opened at Rabat on the 15th September. At 
Man-akish on the 25th September General Nogues and the Under- 
secretary of State for Public Works in France, Monsieur Ramadier, 
were received wdth hostile demonstrations by some two or three 
thousand Muslims.^ On the 26th the qa’id of Tall Manzal was 
clubbed and stabbed as he was driving his car through a gorge near 
Fez ; on the same day some sixty persons w^ere sentenced at Marrakish 
— the ringleaders to internment in the inhospitable South ; and during 
the night the horses of the Acting Commandant, General de Roches, 
were killed in their stables at Marrakish. There was another demon- 
stration at Fez w^hen some twenty persons were arrested in the village 
of Tarnaghah on suspicion of complicity in the attack on the qa’id 
of Tall Manzal. 

A second bout of unrest started on the 22nd October at KJiamisah, 
w here a demonstration was organized by a party of Nationalist 
emissaries from Fez. There were serious disturbances at Qunaytirah 
on the same day, and during the next few days there w^ere disorders 
at Casablanca, Port Lyautey , Rabat and Sale. The French authorities 
arrested four prominent Nationalists at Fez and Rabat on the 25th 

^ GUineral Nogues Lad succeeded Monsieur Peyrouton, who had been trans- 
ferred to Morocco from Tunisia but had been no more popular at Kabat than 
he had been at Marsa. 

* For example, as early as October 1936 he had ordered the release of some 
young men who had been arrested as a sequel to disturbances in Fez ; and he 
had subsequently authorized the publication of native newspapers in Arabic. 

• On the French side it was averred that the demonstrators had been 
mobilized by the Nationalists under the misapprehension that they were to 
receive a largesse at the Resident-General’s hands! 
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October and three more on the 27th ; and on the 28th Muhammad 
Diuri,^ the leader of the outbreak at Port Lyautey, was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. On the 28th likewise the Grand Vizier of 
the Makhzan ordered all pashas and qa’ids in the French Zone of 
Morocco to take measures for preventing mosques from being used 
as centres of political agitation. 

While unrest was now rife throughout the country, the critical 
point was the Madinah — that is to say, ‘ the City ’ par excellence — at 
Fez. In virtue of containing the university-mosque of Al-Qarawiyin, 
the Madinah was sacrosanct in the eyes of Maghribi Muslims ; and the 
French had hitherto always tactfully refrained from occupying it 
with their own troops and police, leaving the task of maintaining law 
and order there to the local Pasha of the Sharif. Under the stress of 
the Nationalist agitation in the autumn of 1937 the officers of the 
Makhzan had proved unequal to their task and had been forced to 
evacuate the Madinah ; the Nationalists had entered into undisputed 
possession of its famous mosques and labyrinthine alleys ; and their 
occupation of this spiritual and physical fortress in the heart of the 
French Zone of Morocco was perhaps, in its way, almost as serious 
a menace to the French hold upon Morocco as had been the invasion 
of the valley of the Wargha by 'Abdu’l-Karim’s Rifi warriors twelve 
years back.^ The French military authorities decided to grasp the 
nettle ; and towards the end of October 1937, for the first time since 
the declaration of the French protectorate over Morocco, the Madinah 
was gradually and cautiously occupied by French forces. The occupa- 
tion was completed on the afternoon of the 29th, while the Faithful 
were at prayers. When the rest c^me out, some seven hundred 
Nationalists remained in Al-Qarawiyin mosque to listen to the preach- 
ing of a jihad against the French. Meanwhile, the mosque was sur- 
rounded by soldiers of the Foreign Legion, assisted by three bands of 
Berber highlanders whom the French authorities had brought down 
for the purpose; all doors but one were blocked; and, when the 
sermon was over, three hundred of the seven hundred were arrested 
as they issued from the only remaining exit. At the same time a Fasi 
Nationalist leader, Hasanu’l-Wazzani, was arrested by the Pasha, 
and a cordon was established along the Moroccan- Algerian border to 
prevent the infiltration into Morocco of political agitators from the 
two sister countries. Eighty -five of the prisoners from the Qarawiym 
Mosque were sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, which they 

' Muhammad Diuri’s brother, though not Muhammad himself, appears to 
have been an Italian protected person. 

^ See the Survey for 1925^ vol. i, pp. 134 seqq. 
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spent in working on the roads. On the 30th October General 
Nogu^s visited the Madinah and addressed the notables. At Casa- 
blanca on the 6th November sixty-two persons were condemned to 
terms of imprisonment ranging from two years to three months. 

Therewith the Moroccan disorders of the autumn of 1937 came to 
an end as abruptly as they had begun. 

In Tunisia, in the meantime, the Dusturl leader, Shaykh 'Abdu’I- 
'Azizu 'th-Tha'alibi, had returned home in triumph on the 8th July 
after an exile which had lasted fourteen years.^ The veteran’s re- 
entry into the Tunisian political arena widened the gulf between 
Dustur and Neo-Dustur, and on the 25th September, at Mateur, there 
was a clash between the two factions which resulted in twenty-one 
casualties (one of them fatal) and about a hundred arrests. On the 
20th November a one-day general strike, which had been organized 
by the Neo-Dustur as a demonstration of sympathy with the Algerian 
and Moroccan Nationalists, took place throughout the country but 
pawssed off without incident. 

Such disturbances as did occur in Tunisia in 1937 were mostly 
labour troubles with a certain infusion of political feeling. It was 
not until after the turn of the calendar year that Tunisia was again 
the scene of any serious political incidents. 

At Bizerta {Arabice Banzart) on the 6th January, 1938, there was 
a clash between the police and a crowd of demonstrators involving 
six fatal casualties. On the 7th April, following the arrest of eleven 
Neo-Dusturian leaders, there were demonstrations at the Beylical 
Palace of Hammamlif and on the island of Jarbah ; and on the 9th 
there was a serious outbreak at Tunis. Thereupon martial law was 
proclaimed throughout Tunisia, and an arrete dissolving the Neo- 
Dustur was published on the 15th. There were fifty-one more arrests 
on the 19th April, and between the 16th and the 21st sentences 
ranging from fines of 100 francs to imprisonment for five years were 
passed on seventy persons, eight of whom were Itahan subjects. At 
the time of writing in May 1938 the arrests and trials were still in 
progress, and it had been announced that a concentration camp, to 
accommodate four hundred persons, was being prepared in Tunis in 
the Quartier Foch. 

A comparison of this survey of the unrest in French North-West 
Africa during the six years ending in the spring of 1938 with the record 
of contemporary events in Palestine will show that the loss of life, 
destruction of property, exacerbation of feeling and repression of 
liberties in the vast French possessions and protectorates extending 

^ See p. 601, above. 
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from Sfax to Rabat were all of a far smaller order of magnitude than 
the corresponding evils that were inflicted and suffered during the 
same period of time in the tiny territory under British Mandate at the 
Levantine end of the Mediterranean. At the same time, it will be 
noticed that there was a marked similarity between the wars on two 
fronts — against Jewry and simultaneously against a European Power 
— that were being waged at this time by Arab Nationalists in Pales- 
tine and in the Maghrib respectively.^ It will also be observed that 
the troubles in Palestine, besides being contemporaneous with those 
in the Maghrib, were one among several causes to which the origin 
of these troubles in the Par West of the Islamic World could be 
traced.^ In consequence of their ahke disturbed — albeit far from 
equally unhappy — political and economic condition, the Maghrib and 
Palestine both furnished fuel for an international focus of inflamma- 
tion which had made its appearance in the Basin of the Mediterranean 
since the autumn of 1935. 

if) The Co-ordination of French Policy 

The troubles, recorded above, in the French dominions in North- 
West Africa were intimately connected with a growing sense of 
sohdarity among the several communities of MaghribI Muslims, on 
whom the French conquest had conferred a measure of political unity 
which the Maghrib had never known since the break-up, in the thir- 
teenth century of the Christian Era, of an empire, extending from 
Andalusia to Tripohtania, which had been constructed by the 
Muwahhid (‘Unitarian’) Islamic Puritans with the force of Berber 
arms from the highlands of the Atlas. Physically the Maghrib was 
knit together with an unprecedented closeness in an age when it was 
possible to talk over the telephone between Tunis and Rabat and to 
travel by railway from Gabes to Marrakish without a break in the 
rails.^ But, in endowing the Maghrib with this efficient system of 
physical means of communication for the military, administrative 
and economic convenience of France, the French had not been con- 
cerned to bring their Maghribi subjects into spiritual contact with 
one another. So far from that, they were inchned to deplore such 
incidental results of French activity in opening North-West Africa 
up, for fear of seeing the French pohcy of assimilation obstructed. 

^ The anti- Jewish element in Maghribi Nationalism was less strongly pro- 
nounced in Tunisia and Morocco than it was in Algeria, where the Jews were 
identified with the French in Arab minds owing to the possession, by the 
Algerian Jews, of the French citizenship (see p. 496, above). 

* See pp. 501-2, above. 

‘ The last of the missing links in this rdseau had been constructed in 1934. 
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While Tunis, Algiers and Rabat might be linked together physically 
by rail and telephone, the French intention was that they should 
have as little intercourse with one another as possible on the spiritual 
plane along any roads that did not pass through Paris. The aim of 
French policy was, not to bring Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco into 
closer union with one another, but to absorb each territory — along 
its own lines and at its own pace — ^into the French body politic and 
social. Accordingly, the outbreak of unrest, during the period under 
review, from end to end of French North-West Africa confronted 
French statesmansliip with a dilemma. On the one hand, the French 
authorities found themselves at a disadvantage in trying to deal 
independently in each territory with a more and more closely co- 
ordinated Maghrib! JVIuslim Nationalist opposition. On the other 
hand, the French were afraid lest, in co-ordinating their own counter- 
measures, they might be promoting that very solidarity among their 
Maghrib! Muslim subjects wliich they were anxious to discourage. 

When the troubles in French North-West Africa broke out, the only 
authorities, even in Paris, that had power to deal with North-West 
Africa as a whole were the secretariats of the Prime Minister and the 
President of the Republic. Below that exalted altitude there was no 
administrative unity ; for the Governor-General of Algeria and the 
Prefects of the three Algerian departments of metropolitan France 
were in the province of the Ministry of the Interior, w^hile the Re- 
sidents-General in Tunisia and Morocco were under the surveillance 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the Army w^as controlled from 
the Ministry of War. The first essay in co-ordination w as the institu- 
tion, at Marshal Lyautey’s instance, of an annual inter-territorial 
conference betw een the three French proconsuls in North-West Africa 
(the Governor-General of Algeria and the Residents-General in the 
two protectorates). The conference duly met in 1923 and 1924, and 
then again — after an interruption on account of the Rif! War — in 
1926;^ and thereafter there were further meetings at Algiers on the 
7th-10th May, 1927, at Rabat on the 4th-7th July, 1928, at Algiers 
again on the 2nd-4th July, 1930, and at Tunis on the lst-3rd June, 
1931. This inter- territorial conference was, however, a sickly plant, 
and it withered and died on the eve of the crisis.^ The subsequent 
French experiments in co-ordination were all centred on Paris and 
not on the Maghrib itself. The first of these latter experiments — 

^ See the Survey for 1925 , vol. i, pp. 104-6. 

* For the cause and course of its demise, see R. Montague: ‘Comment 
organiser politiquement TEmpire Fran^ais’ in Politique Mrangere, 3® Annee, 
No. 2, April 1938, pp. 161-4. 
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wlaioh only lasted from the 30th January to the 9th February, 1934 
was a passing transformation of the Ministry of the Colonies into a 
‘Ministry of France Overseas' which took over from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs the control over the protectorates. This temporary 
rearrangement did not bring any advance towards unity as far as the 
Maghrib was concerned, since Algeria remained in the province of the 
Ministry of the Interior.^ Thereafter, the outbreak at Constantine 
in August 1934^ reawakened to active life in Paris a Commission 
Interminist^rielle des Affaires Musulmanes which had been in exis- 
tence since 1911. On the 18th February, 1935, the Prime Minister of 
the day, Monsieur Flandin, set up a Haut-Comit5 M6diterran6en, 
with functions of research and co-ordination, and with a field wliich 
included not only the three French dominions in the Maghrib, but 
also the French mandated territories in the Levant. Under Monsieur 
Blum’s administration the powers of this new cf>mmittee were 
increased by a decree of the 14th April, 1937, and the Commission 
InterministerieUe des Affaires Musulmanes was replaced by a Com- 
mission d’Etudes within the Haut-Comite’s framework. The next 
experiment was initiated on the 2nd October, 1937, when, on the 
joint proposal of the Ministers for the Interior and for Foreign Affairs, 
the French Cabinet commissioned a Minister without portfolio, 
Monsieur Albert Sarraut, to co-ordinate the administration of the 
three North-West African territories. On the 20th October this 
Cabinet decision was confirmed by a Presidential decree.® On the 
29th October Monsieur Sarraut set up a co-ordination committee to 
assist him, and the three French proconsuls in North-West Africa 
were specially summoned to Paris to take part in the initial meetings. 
Thereafter, on the 23rd and 27th November, Monsieur Sarraut laid his 
plans before the Cabinet and obtained his colleagues’ approval. On 
the 18th January, 1938, Monsieur Sarraut ’s hands were further 
strengthened by his appointment to the Ministry of the Interior, 
which gave him the direct control over Algeria in addition to his 
co-ordinating powers over all three territories. After the formation of 

^ As soon as the new Ministry had been established in Paris, the Deputies 
and Senators of Algeria waited on the Prime Minister and exacted from him 
a promise that, as far as Algeria was concerned, the existing constitutional and 
administrative position should be preserved intact. A fresh attempt to co- 
ordinate the administration of the three North-West African dominions of 
Prance, which was made by Monsieur Blum at the time of his assumption of 
office in Jime 1936, was likewise defeated by opposition from the same quarter 
(Montague, ‘Comment organiser politiquement TEmpire Fran^ais’, pp. 166-7). 

* See p. 631, above. 

* Texts of this decree, and of the Prime Minister’s foregoing report to the 
President, in Le Temps, 2l8t October, 1937. 
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a new Ministry by Monsieur Daladier on the 10th April, 1938, the 
task of co-ordinating North-West African affairs was transferred, 
before the end of April, from Monsieur Sarraut’s hands to Monsieur 
Chautemps’s — though Monsieur Sarraut still remained directlyrespon- 
sible for Algerian affairs in his capacity as Minister for the Interior. 

(ii) The Administration of the British Mandate for Palestine, 1937 

By H. Beeley 

(a) Reactions to the Report of the Royal Commission 

The outstanding event in the history of Palestine during 1937 was 
the publication, on the 7th July, of the Peel Commission’s Report. 
It was found desirable to append a brief analysis of its conclusions 
and recommendations to the account of the Arab rising of 1936 which 
appeared in the preceding volume of tliis Survey} and it is unnecessary 
to recapitulate here the details of the proposed partition of Palestine 
into three separate political units — a Jewish state in the north and 
west, a permanent British Mandate over the Holy Places with a 
corridor from Jerusalem to the sea, and an Arab state formed by the 
union of the rest of the country with Transjordan. The natural 
starting-point of the present chapter is the reaction to this proposal, 
first of the two peoples represented in Palestine and then of the two 
authorities to which the Mandatory Government were responsible, 
the British Parliament and the League of Nations. 

The Jewish attitude was authoritatively defined in the resolutions 
of the tw entieth Zionist Congress, which assembled at Ziirich on the 
3rd August, 1937, and of the fifth biemiial Council of the Jewish 
Agency, which folio w^ed it on the 18th. These resolutions were neither 
the expression of an undivided opinion nor the w ork of a victorious 
majority ; rather did they represent a determination to maintain, in 
difficult circumstances, as closely united a front as possible. The 
suggestion that the Jewdsh people should exchange the promise of a 
National Home in Palestine for the establishment of a Jewish state 
in a part of it had a disjunctive effect on the component elements 
of both the Zionist Organization and the Jewish Agency, revealing 
latent divergencies beneath the common will to co-operate in building 
up the community in Palestine. In paradoxical alliance against parti- 
tion were the assimilated Jews of America, afraid of the effect which 
the existence of a Jewish state might ultimately have on their own 
status, and the orthodox wing, for whom the willing acceptance of a 
fraction of Palestine would mean the betrayal of their spiritual tradi- 
tions. The opposite view, strongest among the persecuted Jews of 
^ The Survey for 1936, pp. 742-7. 
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Eastern and Central Europe, was expressed by a Polish delegate who 
urged the Congress to ‘pay at least as much attention to the grave 
distress of millions of Jews at the present day as to the traditional 
aspirations of former Jewish generations’.^ The decisive considera- 
tion for this party was that an independent Jewish Government, 
even in control of a restricted area, would permit immigration in the 
near future at a very much faster rate than could be expected of the 
Mandatory Administration. 

These divisions on the main issue did not obscure the unanimity 
with which organized JevTy denied the contention that the existing 
Mandate had proved unworkable. And all parties agreed that the 
specific suggestions made by Lord Peel and his colleagues for the 
frontiers of the projected Jewish state were unacceptable. The rival 
policies were the acceptance of these suggestions as a basis for nego- 
tiation and the rejection of partition in principle. But although this 
broad division between partitionist and anti -partitionist appeared in 
the Congress and the Council alike, it indicated two very different 
controversies. 

The dominant figure at both meetings was Dr. Weizmann. His 
support in the Zionist Congress came principally from his own group 
— ^the General Zionists — and from the Labour Party, which was 
represented by more than 200 of the 526 delegates. The majority 
opinion in each of these parties was that the proposal to create a 
Jewish state in a divided Palestine could only be accurately judged 
in contrast with such alternatives as seemed likely to be considered 
by the Mandatory Power. And although Zionists might challenge 
the Royal Commission’s finding that the existing Mandate had broken 
down, the fact remained that the British Government had endorsed 
that view. Some modification must therefore be anticipated ; and, 
of the two possibilities discussed in the Report, partition, with its 
accompanying freedom, was at least less unpalatable than the other. 
The Commissioners had recommended, in the event of the Govern- 
ment’s declining to adopt the policy of partition, a series of alterna- 
tive measures, and prominent among these was the restriction of 
Jewish immigration within a maximum limit of 12,000 a year for a 
period of five years. If the retention of the Mandate would mean its 
administration in the light of this advice, the alternative which the 
British Government were offering began to take on a more attractive 
appearance. It would require emendation before its acceptance 

^ For this and subsequent extracts from speeches at Zurich see the summary 
of proceedings in The New Judaea, August -September 1937, where the texts 
of the resolutions will also be found. 
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could be recommended to the Zionist Organization,^ but it contained 
the promise both of the avoidance of graver decisions and of certain 
positive advantages. Dr. Ruppin, addressing the Congress, observed 
that ‘there were 2,000,000 dOnums of land in Palestine upon which 
as many people could live as in the whole of the remainder of the 
country ’ ; since this area of high fertility would, according to the 
Commission’s map, lie almost entirely within the Jewish state, it 
might be possible to absorb as many as 100,000 immigrants a year 
for twenty years. This figure was accepted by Dr. Weizmann and 
constituted his most compelling argument.* It w^as effectively con- 
trasted with the figure of 12,000 a year envisaged by the Commission 
under a modified Mandate ; fifteen years of immigration at this re- 
tarded pace would only raise the Jewish proportion from thirty to 
thirty -five per cent, of the total population. As Mr. Gruenbaum said 
during the debate, ‘the alternative is either a Jewish majority in 
a Jewish state, or a Jewish minority in an Arab Palestine A further 
potentiality of partition, in the view of Dr. Weizmann and other 
sj^eakers, was an improvement in the relations between the Jewish 
and Arab peoples. The establishment of two independent authorities 
on opposite sides of a political frontier would at least simplify this 
problem, and might prove the first step towards its solution.* 

An important minority remained unconvinced by these arguments. 
Its outstanding spokesman was the President of the Congress, Mr. 
Ussishkin, who, thirty -four years before, had helped to persuade a 
Zionist Congress to reject the offer, made by the British Government 
of the day, to set aside an East African territory for Jewish coloniza- 
tion.^ In 1937 he had a more difficult case, and his following was less 

^ Among the modifications of the proposed frontier suggested by representa- 
tive Zionists were the inclusion in the Jewish state of the electric power station 
at Jisru’l-Majaiiii, of the potash plant on the shores of the Dead Sea, of the 
New City of Jerusalem, and of the thinly populated Negeb. Objection was 
also taken to other features of the scheme, and in particular to the temporary 
retention of British control over Haifa. 

* An estimate of this kind is necessarily speculative, and Dr. Kuppin’s 
figure was criticized. Mr. A. M. Hyamson, for example, in a letter to The Times 
of the 18th August, 1937, asserted that immigration on this scale into the state 
envisaged by the Royal Commission would result in a population density of 
1,260 to the square mile, as compared with 750 in England and 675 in Belgium. 

* This was also the view of Lord Peel and his colleagues. The Permanent 
Mandates Commission, in its Report to the Lea^e Council in August 1937, 
wrote that ‘if the partition scheme should be applied, its success would depend 
more on its effects on the relations between Arabs and Jews than on the terri- 
torial solution adopted \ {Minutes of the Thirty Second (ExtraordiTuiry) SessioUf 
p. 229.) 

^ Dr. Weizmann, it is interesting to remember, had been in the same lobby 
on that occasion. 
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homogeneous than Dr. Weizmann’s. Apart from dissident members 
of the larger parties, he was supported by what might be termed the 
extreme right and the extreme left of the Congress, in unaccustomed 
and almost fortuitous agreement. On the right, the orthodox dele- 
gates of the Mizrachi group and the secular Jewish State Party con- 
tinued to reject, for their different reasons, any abatement of the 
historic claims of the Jewish nation. On the left, the Hashomer 
Hatzair maintained their theory that the underlying division in 
Palestine — as indeed ever3rwhere — ^was between the workers and 
their exploiters ; their objection to partition was that it would per- 
petuate the obscuring of this class division by the more superficial 
distinction between Arab and Jew. The minority groups felt that 
the alternatives before the Congress had not been accurately stated 
by the spokesmen of the majority, and that a determined resistance 
to all suggestions of retreat from the terms of the Mandate would 
force the British Government to maintain it unaltered. Beyond that 
immediate victory they looked forward, each according to its own 
ideals, to an ultimate settlement more favourable than partition.^ 
The resolutions finally submitted to the Zionist Congress, while 
enabling the majority to carry its policy a stage further, were so 
drafted that the less uncompromising opponents of partition might 
conscientiously vote for them. After reaffirming the right of the 
Jewish people to its homeland, rejecting the assertion that the Man- 
date had proved unworkable, demanding its fulfilment, and declaring 
that the scheme of partition put forward by the Royal Commission 
was unacceptable, they proceeded to the controversial issue : 

7. The Congress empowers the Executive to enter into negotiations 
with a view to ascertaining the precise terms of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the proposed establishment of a Jewish State. 

8. In such negotiations the Executive shall not commit either itself or 
the Zionist Organization, but in the event of the emergence of a definite 
scheme for the establishment of a Jewish State, such scheme shall be 
brought before a newdy elected Congress for consideration and decision. 

Submitted as a whole, these resolutions w^ere carried by 300 votes to 
158 ; a number of delegates, particularly in the Labour Party, voted 
for the motion on the understanding that it did not imply acceptance 
of the principle of partition. The fear which had been expressed 
during the debates that the acceptance of partition would split the 

^ See a speech by Dr. Stephen Wise, a leading exponent of the minority 
view, at the meeting of the Zionist General Council on the 1 0th March, 1938; 
‘He was convinced that if Zionists stood together it would still be possible to 
obtain a Jewish state in an undivided Palestine.’ {The New Judaea, Maroh- 
April 1938.) 
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Zionist Organization was not realized, and when the majority en- 
countered a fresh opposition to their proposals on the Council of the 
Jewish Agency, Mr. Ussishkin announced that he was unable to vote 
against the Congress resolutions and would therefore abstain. 

The Council of the Jewish Agency, representing non-Zionists as well 
as Zionists,^ was also divided over the acceptance of partition as a basis 
for discussion. But whereas the opposition in the Congress had looked 
forward to the future creation of a larger Jewish state, the powerful 
group of American non-Zionists on the Council objected to the whole 
conception of a Jewish state. Representing the most thoroughly 
assimilated of the larger Jewish communities, they were reluctant 
to emphasize the national exclusiveness of Jewry, and they regarded 
Palestine as primarily a centre of economic, social, and spiritual 
regeneration for the downtrodden Jews of anti-Semitic Europe. 
This difference of emphasis had hitherto been concealed behind the 
mutually acceptable principle of ‘a National Home for the Jews’. 
After the publication of the Report of the Peel Commission the 
ambiguity of that phrase could no longer be ignored, and Mr. Felix 
Warburg, speaking for the American group, claimed that 'the non- 
Zionists always understood that the Jewish state idea would not be 
piu'sued by the Jewish Agency’. They believed that the objects for 
which they were working in Palestine could be achieved without 
political control, and that the pursuit of political aims by Zionism 
w as robbing the Jewish community of its most essential need, peace 
wdth the Arabs. Many of them were prepared to purchase that peace, 
if it could be purchased, at the price of limiting immigration to an 
agreed figure for a period of years. 

When the Political Committee of the Council of the Jewish Agency 
adopted the resolutions of the Zionist Congress, the American dele- 
gates abstained from voting. An attempt w as therefore made, before 
submitting them to the full Council, to modify them in such a way 
that, without obscuring the position taken up by the Zionist Con- 
gress, they would meet certain of the American objections. This was 
successfully accomphshed by adding to the ninth Congress resolu- 
tion, which contained a formal afltonation of readiness to negotiate 
with the Arab population, a positive proposal : 

The Council reaffirms the declarations of its previous sessions ex- 
pressing readiness to reach a peaceful settlement with the Arabs of 
Palestine based on the free development of both the Jewish and Arab 
peoples and the mutual recognition of their respective rights. It directs 

^ For the reconstitution of the Jewish Agency in 1929, see the Survey for 
1930, pp. 245-51. 
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the Executive to persevere in its eflforts to this end, and, with this object 
in view, to request His Majesty’s Gk)vernment to convene a conference of 
the Jews and of the Arabs of Palestine with a view to exploring the 
possibilities of making a peaceful settlement between Jews and Arabs 
in and for an undivided Palestine on the basis of the Balfour Declaration 
and the Mandate. 

The Executive of the Jewish Agency was thus, as the outcome of the 
Zurich meetings, entrusted with the twofold task of seeking a settle- 
ment of the Palestinian problem without partition, and of negotiating 
with the Mandatory Power on the terms of partition.^ The second 
task could not be carried far until the British Government had re- 
ceived the detailed advice of the Technical Commission which they 
proposed to appoint. The first was quickly terminated by a letter 
from the Colonial OflSce annoimcing that the Secretary of State did 
not consider it practicable to convene a conference within the condi- 
tions laid down by the resolution.* 

Within the Jewish organizations parti tionism was clearly in the 
ascendant, largely because its opponents had no common theoretical 
basis. But both the Zionist and the non-Zionist opposition drew 
strength from their contact with bodies of opinion unrepresented at 
Zurich. The Jewish State Party was not far removed from the 
Revisionists, who, after the publication of the Congress resolutions, 
issued a statement declaring that these made it imj>erative for Jewry 
to prove that it remained 'faithful to its ideal of a Jewish state on 
both sides of the Jordan On the other extreme, the party that was 
anxious to avoid partition by acquiescing in a bi-national state in 
Palestine possessed distinguished allies outside the Jewish Agency. 
Thus Viscount Samuel, speaking in the House of Lords at West- 
minster on the 20th July, urged the Jews to offer, as their contribu- 
tion to a compromise with the Arabs in Palestine, the limitation of 
immigration to such a figure as would keep their numbers within 
40 per cent, of the total population for ' a substantial period of years 

^ It was the Jewish Agency which, under Article 4 of the Mandate, was the 
recognized representative of the Jewish interest in Palestine. The Executive 
conducted all official negotiations wdth the Mandatory Power, and its com- 
position was therefore of the highest importance. The agreement of 1929 
provided that, apart from the Presidency, non-Zionists should have equal 
representation, but until 1937 they were content to remain a minority. The 
ratio was then altered from 7-3 to 7-5. Curiously enough, the two additional 
representatives whom they insisted on electing at the Zurich Council were both 
members of the Zionist Organization ; one of them, however, was an anti- 
partitionist. 

* Letter from Dr. Weizmann, accompanying the Jewish Agency Memo* 
rcmdum to the League of NaUonSf 1937, paragraph 4. 

* Text in The Manchester Oua/rdian, 19th August, 1937. 

* FarUomeniary Debates: Mouse of Lords, vol. 106, col. 641. 
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In a sense this was a policy of recvler pour mieux aauter^ for its advo- 
cates believed that an amicable settlement with the Palestinian 
Arabs would lead to the opening of other Arab countries to Jewish 
immigrants. Lord Samuel also looked forward to the formation of 
an economic federation of Arab states, with bi-national Palestine as 
its commercial and financial centre.^ 

Ttiis group, on the extreme flank of the long line of Jewish opinion, 
was still an appreciable distance from the less dispersed spokesmen 
of the Arabs. The Arab response to the proposal for partition was 
uncompromisingly negative, and a series of alternative suggestions 
was made by their leaders. A feature of most of these projects was 
the limitation of the Jews in Palestine to a fixed percentage of the 
population, and they all held out in return the prospect of peaceful 
penetration into other Arab states.® But they differed from Jewish 
bi-nationalism at two points ; the ratio established between the two 
populations was to be permanent, and the Mandate was to terminate, 
so that political control would pass to the Arab majority. It w'as diffi- 
cult, indeed, to see what other conclusion could follow from the tem- 
porary settlements proposed on the Jewish side, but as an immediate 
policy it w^as not attractive even to the most conciliatory of Jewish 
j^eacemakers. The fate of the Jewish minorities in Grerniany, Poland 
and Rumania, coupled with that of the Assyrians in Traq, provided a 
decidedly discouraging precedent for the acceptance of minority status 
under Arab rule. There could be little doubt that Dr. Weizmann spoke 
for the great majority of politic,ally conscious Jews when he said that 

an understanding with the Arabs on the basis of a restricted immigra- 
tion, depriving the Jewish people of the right to enter Palestine, and 
making their entry one of sufferance and not of right, violated a basic 
principle and w^as unacceptable as long as the last Jew lived. ^ 

There was one further Jewish reaction to the Royal Commission’s 

^ Lord Sariiucl's project, if it were ever realized, would tend to perpetuate in 
Palestine the economic specialization of European Jewry, whereas the Zion- 
ists aimed at a balanced social structure on national lines. The extent to which 
the economic character of Jewish people was being transformed by the migra- 
tion to Palestine was revealed in a census of Jewish labour taken by the 
Getieral Federation of Jewdsh Labour in March 1937. It was found that of the 
104,122 Jews classified as workers 50,105, or 48-2 per cent., were children of 
traders, (D. Horowitz and R. Hinden : Economic Survey of Palestim (Tel- Aviv, 
1938, Economic Research Institute of the Jewish Agency for Palestine), p. 185.) 

* No concrete offer to accept Jewish immigrants was made by any respon- 
sible spokesman of a self-governing Arab state ; but they could not reasonably 
be expected to make definite proposals unless they were admitted to the 
official negotiations on Palestine. 

• Speech at the Council of the Jewish Agency. {The New Judaea, August- 
September, 1937.) 
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proposal, difficult to classify because confined, in its public expression 
at least, to British Jewry, but on the whole implying an acquiescence 
in partition. This was the revival of the campaign for a Jewish 
Dominion or Crown Colony within the British Empire. Resolutions 
calling for a decision on the future of Palestine which would ultimately 
give the Jewish state a place in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
were carried by the Zionist Federation of Great Britain on the 3rd 
J anuary , 1938, and by the Board of Deputies of British J ews on the 1 6th . 

The project of partition was as severe a blow to the hopes of the 
Arabs as it was to those of the Jews, It was true that the territorial 
hmits now proposed for Jewish penetration would prevent that 
‘creeping conquest’ of the whole country which the Arabs had 
dreaded before 1936, and that to that extent they might congratulate 
themselves on the success of their rising. But on the other hand the 
prospect of Jewish domination was brought into the immediate 
future for the Arabs of Galilee and the Maritime Plain, and the partial 
success of the policy of violence w as an encouragement to continue 
resistance. At least tlie Arab leaders had no inducement to accept 
partition comparable in potency with the prosi)ect of accelerated 
immigration into a Jewdsh state from Central and Eastern Europe. 
Their attitude w^as therefore a simpler one of unqualified hostility. 
It was rumoured that the secession of the leaders of the National 
Defence Party from the Arab Higher Committee two days before 
the publication of the Report, ostensibly as a protest against the 
arbitrary conduct of business by the Mufti of Jerusalem, was in 
reality a step towards acceptance of the anticipated partition. 
The Arab area of Palestine was to be united with Transjordan 
and the new state w^ould presumably be ruled by the Amir 
'Abdullah; in that event it was beUeved that Raghib Bey an- 
Nash^hibi, the leader of the National Defence Party, would be 
invited to hold high office. If it was the intention of Raghib Bey and 
his immediate following to open negotiations on the basis of the Report, 
they must have found that Arab opinion was too solid for such 
a course to be practicable. The National Defence Party, in fact, 
continued to pursue the same policy as the coahtion represented on 
the Higher Committee. The demands of the latter were set forth in 
a memorandum which it circulated, towards the end of July, to the 
High Commissioner, the Colonial Secietary and the Permanent 
Mandates Commission ^ 

1. The recognition of the Arabs’ right to complete independence in 
their own lands. 

^ Summary in The Tiims, 26th July, 1937. 
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2. The cessation of the experiment of a Jewish National Home. 

3. The cessation of the British Mandate and the substitution for it 
of a treaty similar to those with ^Iraq and Egypt, according to which 
Palestine would be recognized as a sovereign state. 

4. The immediate cessation of Jewish immigration and land sales 
pending the negotiation of such a treaty. 

This programme was accompanied by the offer of an undertaking to 
safeguard the strategic interests of Great Britain and the rights of 
the Jewish minority. It was an adaptation of the demands made by the 
Arab leaders in November 1935^ to the new situation created by the 
desire of the Mandatory Power to reach a permanent settlement in 
the near future. It met w ith the approval of all Arab parties in Pales- 
tine, and of Arab opinion elsewhere. 

Arab nationalism, like Zionism, did not stop at the frontiers of 
Palestine. Tw'o days after the publication of the Royal Commission’s 
recommendations the Arab Higher Committee sent an appeal for 
support and advice to the three Arab rulers at whose request they 
had called off the strike in the previous October,^ to the Imam of the 
Yaman, the King of Egypt, the Presidents of the Syrian and Lebanese 
Republics, and the Muslim communities in India, Tunisia and 
Morocco. Of the three rulers already implicated in the affairs of 
Palestine, the Amir *Abdu’llah and King 'Abdu'l-'Aziz sent replies 
which were cautious to the point of obscurity. From Traq, on the 
other hand, the response w^as unhesitating; the Prime Minister, 
Sayyid Hikmat Sulayman, in a statement to the Press, called upon 
the Arab peoples to defend the rights of the Arabs in Palestine, and in 
condemning the proposal to create an Arab state w ithout Galilee or 
the Maritime Plain conveyed an unambiguous threat to the Amir 
of Transjordan : 

Any person venturing to agree to act as head of such a state would 
be regarded as an outcast throughout the Arab world, and would 
incur the wTath of Muslims aU over the East. I declare, both as head 
of an Arab Government and as a private citizen, that I should always 
oppose any individual ready to stab the Arab race to the heart in order 
to secure the rulership of the proposed new state.^ 

Traqi concern over the fate of Palestine, and especially of Haifa, was 
no doubt increased by the developing economic links between the 
tw^o countries — the oibpipe line from Kirkuk, the motor-way across 

^ See the Survey for 1936, p. 722. Before issuing the revised programme on 
its own initiative the Higher Committee had attempted to convene a confer- 
ence of local committees, but this had been prohibited by the Government. 

* King *Abdul-*Aziz Ibn Sa'ud, King Ghazi of Traq and the Amir 'Ab- 
du^llah of Transjordan. (See the Survey for 1936, pp. 739-40.) 

* The Times, 14th July, 1937. 
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the desert from Baghdad, and the free zone in Haifa harbour allotted 
to the transit trade from 'Ir&q by a commercial agreement which had 
been concluded in December 1936.^ Whatever their motives, it was 
evident that the Traqi Government were eager to assume the leader- 
ship of the anti-Zionist movement in the Arabic-speaking world. On 
the 30th July a note was despatched from Baghdad to the Secretary- 
General of the League, for communication to the Council. After 
recalling that the Arab strike of 1936 had been called off in response 
to appeals from KJng Ghazi and other Arab rulers, and declaring that 
those appeals had been based on a belief in the good intentions of 
Great Britain, it proceeded to a protest against partition and the 
recommendation of an alternative policy along the lines suggested 
by the Arab Higher Committee.^ 

It was an ex-Premier of *Iraq, Naji Suwaydi, who presided over 
the Pan-Arab Congress held at Bludan, in Syria, from the 8th to the 
10th September. Organized by the Syrian Committee for the Defence 
of Palestine as a counterblast to the Zionist Congress of the previous 
month, it attracted 119 members from Palestine, 35 from Transjor- 
dan, 75 from Syria, 60 from the Lebanon, 13 from Traq, 4 from Egypt 
and 1 from the Hijaz. These were either delegates from the branches 
of Islamic societies and Arab political parties, or private persons 
invited by the organizers. No Government was officially represented, 
but the presence of an Orthodox Metropolitan emphasized the grow- 
ing unity of Arab national feeling. Resolutions were adopted pro- 
claiming Palestine to be an inseparable part of the Arab territories, 
demanding the cessation of Jewish immigration and the negotiation 
of a treaty on the lines of that concluded between Great Britain and 
Traq, and making the adoption of this poUcy a condition for the 
maintenance of friendly relations between the Arab peoples and 
the British Empire. Tf British policy remained unchanged,' said the 
President in his opening speech, ‘the Arabs must and should seek 
a new alliance to protect their rights.' This reference to the possible 
bearing of Arab politics on the Anglo-ItaUan rivalry in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea was underlined in the following 
month by anti-Zionist manifestoes — originating perhaps in Rome — 
from the 'ulama of Libya and Ethiopia. 

^ By an exchange of notes of the 14th December, 1936, between the Govern- 
ments of ‘Iraq and of Great Britain. 

* Summary in The Times, 4th August, 1937. Jewish immigration was to be 
BO regulated as to maintain the existing ratio between the populations. This 
provision was repeated in the manifesto with which the National Defence 
Party justified its refusal to give evidence before the Technical Commission 
in April 1938. 
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At its closing session the Bludan Conference further illustrated the 
eclecticism with which Pan-Arabism was prepared to choose its allies 
by sending telegrams to Fawziu’d-Din abKawakji (‘the Arab Gari- 
baldi’)/ to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who had addressed a demon- 
stration at Allahabad on the 3rd September, observed in India as 
Palestine Day, and to the Pope, who was requested to intervene at 
Geneva.^ 

The brief meeting at Bludan was the climax of an agitation whose 
ripples spread, with diminishing force as they crossed the deserts of 
North Africa and Arabia, to the farthest horizons of the Arab World* 
and beyond it into Muslim India. Already, before the conference 
assembled, the threatened amputation of a part of Palestine from the 
visionary Arab Federation had evoked a note from the Syrian 
Government to the French High Commissioner, expressing the 
unanimous condemnation of partition by all parties in Syria ; mass 
demonstrations in Baghdad ; a one-day strike in the Holy Cities of 
Arabia; a protest from the ‘Muslim Youth’ of Tunis to the British 
Consul; numerous demonstrations in India; and a declaration 
against partition by the President of the All-India Muslim I^eague. 
Nor did the movement subside after the conference had dispersed. 
The Mandatory Administration found it necessary, on several occa- 
sions, to prohibit the entry of newspapers from Syria, the Lebanon, 
Egypt, and 'Iraq. And the arrival of the Technical Commission in 
April 1938, with the task of defining the frontiers of the projected 
Jewish state, provoked fresh explosions of anti-British feeling in each 
of the neighbouring Arab countries. It was also reported that repre- 
sentations had been made to London by the Foreign Ministers of 
Sa'udi Arabia and the Yaman.^ 

The Arab Governments, though they were probably in sympathy 
with the popular agitation, had to relate their sympathy to other 
issues, and their attitude was at first cautious. The notable excep- 
tion, apart from a Syrian Government that was still shielded from 
the full consequences of its actions by the expiring French Mandate, 
was Iraq. Elsewhere, and particularly in Egypt, the agitation 
largely took the form of pressure on the Governments to express the 
feelings of their subjects by some form of diplomatic intervention. 

^ See tlie Survey for 1936^ pp. 727-8; 738, 740. 

* An account of the conference at Bludan will he found in an article on 

‘Pan-Arabism and the Palestine Problem*, by R. G. Woolbert, in Foreign 
Affairs: An American Quarterly Review, January 1938. ^ 

• For the political effect of the conflict in Palestine on the French domimons 

and protectorates in North-West Africa see the present volume, section (i) of 
this part. ^ Palestine and Transjordan, 7th May, 1938. 
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Thus the speech made in the League of Nations Assembly on the 
18th September by Wasif Butros Ghali Pasha may have been in- 
tended as much to satisfy Egyptian opinion as to impress Great 
Britain and the other member states. The Egyptian Foreign 
Minister asserted that partition was contrary both to the war-time 
promises of Great Britain to the Arabs, and to Article 22 of the 
League Covenant, upon which the Mandate depended. He also 
argued that it would complicate instead of solving the general prob- 
lem of Arab- Jewish relationships in the Middle East, and that it 
would have a very limited effect on the position of the persecuted 
Jews of Europe.^ His speech concluded with a recommendation, in 
essentials, of the Palestine Higher Committee’s policy. 

The latest official declara tion, at the time of writing, from the Arab 
side, was a plan submitted to the Technical Commission on the 
23rd May, 1938, by the Amir 'Abdu’llah. While reproducing the 
main features of the familiar Arab plan — an undivided sovereign 
state with an Arab majority, a guaranteed status for the Jews and 
a military agreement with Great Britain — it contained certain 
modifications which, without making it appreciably more acceptable 
to Jewish opinion, led to its condemnation in the Arabic Press. There 
was to be autonomous administration in the Jewish areas, a reason- 
able volume of immigration was to be permitted into those parts of 
the country, and the Jews were to have proportional representation 
in the Legislature and members in the Cabinet. This regime was to 
continue for ten years, under mandatory supervision, and the last 
two years were to be spent in drawing up a treaty for the termination 
of the Mandate. If by that time the Jews had shown a willingness to 
co-operate as citizens of a predominantly Arab state, they might be 
allowed to spread beyond their autonomous cantons into other parts 
of Palestine and Transjordan. Although this scheme was denounced 
by Arab journalists as ‘a miniature partition’, and although it did 
not contain so rigid a limitation of Jewish immigration as former 

^ The necessity of separating the two problems of Jewish persecution in 
Europe and the future of Palestine was again emphasized, on the Sixth Com- 
mittee five days later, by the delegates of 'Iraq and Iran. This aspect of their 
argument met with general agreement. Anti-Bemitism had been a compara- 
tively unimportant phenomenon in Europe when the Mandate was drafted, 
and nobody then envisaged the later pressure of refugees on Palestine. 
Zionists recognized that even the whole country would not be large enough to 
absorb the Jews of Germany, Kumania and Poland, and some interest was 
taken in suggestions for alternative outlets. The Polish Government’s in- 
quiry into the possibilities of settlement in Madagascar, however, aroused 
little enthusiasm. It was unreasonable to imagine that organized Jewry 
would divert any appreciable amount of energy and capital from Palestine. 
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Arab projects, there was little in it to attract Jewish support. It 
served merely to illustrate the width of the gulf between the two 
peoples, and the extent to which the Arab ruler who was believed to 
have been most favourable to the proposals of the Royal Commission 
had been driven towards the intransigent party by the pressure of 
opinion. 

It was against this background of disciplined indecision on the 
Jewish side, and unco-ordinated but unanimous hostility among the 
Arabs, that the British Government proceeded to act on their view 
that ' a scheme of partition on the general lines recommended by the 
Commission represents the best and most hopeful solution of the 
deadlock The first step was to seek the approval of Parliament. 
The debates which took place in the House of Lords on the 20th July, 
1937, and in both Houses on the 21st revealed considerable opposi- 
tion in all parties both to the substance of the Report and to the 
haste with which the Government had endorsed it. When it became 
clear that the motion approving the Government’s statement of 
policy could only be carried against a substantial minority in the 
Commons, the Colonial Secretary accepted an amendment which, 
while avoiding the weakness that such a division would have intro- 
duced into his position at Geneva, enabled the House to reserve its 
judgment not only, as the Government had done, on the specific 
suggestions in the Report, but also on the wisdom of partition as 
a general principle. Thus the House of Commons, without dividing, 
finally resolved 

that the proposals contained in Command Paper No. 5513 relating 
to Palestine should be brought before the League of Nations with a 
view to enabling His Majesty’s Government, after adequate inquiry, 
to present to Parliament a definite scheme taking into account all the 
recommendations of the Command Paper. 

An aspect of the Report which attracted more attention in the 
parliamentary debates at Westminster than in either Jewish or Arab 
criticism was its strategic implications. It was pointed out that 
nearly every Jewish town and viQage would, if the Commissioners’ 
frontier was adopted, be exposed to the gunfire of a potential enemy 
in the hills of Judaea.^ But it was the Imperial rather than the local 

^ Statement of Policy issued simultaneously with the Report of the Royal 
Commission {Cmd. 5513 of 1937), paragraph 3. 

* A discussion of this point will be found in J. A. Malcolm: Partition in 
Palestine: Suggested Alterations in Proposed Frontiers (London, 1938, Apollo 
Press). Mr. Malcolm suggested that the Valley of Jezreel should be protected 
by pushing the Jewish frontier south to the crest of Mount Gllboa, and that 
the road from AfEula to Hadera, connecting the Plain of Esdraelon with the 
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situation that caused anxiety to the military critics, and in particular 
the future of Haifa, for which the Report had envisaged only a tem- 
porary prolongation of the British Mandate. As the terminus of the 
oil-pipe line, as a first-class naval harbour, as a growing centre of 
commerce and communications for a hinterland stretching eastwards 
into Iran, Haifa was an asset of the highest importance. The anxiety 
of strategically minded members, however, was to some extent allayed 
when the Secretary of State for Air declared that ‘he thought Haifa 
was a case where judgment must be suspended’.^ 

The Mandatory Power had next to approach the Council of the 
League of Nations for authority to prepare a scheme for terminating 
the Mandate over the greater part of Palestine and establishing two 
independent states. On the 6th July His Majesty’s Government 
informed the Secretary-General that they proposed to raise this 
question at the September meeting. The President of the Council, 
after consulting his colleagues, thereupon requested the Permanent 
Mandates Commission to present a preliminary opinion on the pro- 
posals of the British Government. It had already been agieed that 
the Commission should hold its postponed meeting on Palestine at 
the end of July. At its twenty -ninth session in June 1936 it had 
suspended its examination of the Mandatory Power’s Report for 1935 
in view of the bearing of that document on the disturbances which 
were still in progress. At its thirty-second (extraordinary) session, 
therefore, which opened on the 30th July, 1937, and was devoted 
entirely to Palestine, the Permanent Mandates Commission had before 
it the annual reports for 1935 and 1936 as well as the Peel Commis- 
sion’s Report and a large number of petitions. Mr. Ormsby-Gore was 
present at eleven meetings, and in private the members received 

Maritime Plain , should be brought well within the J ewish state. Among his other 
proposals were the inclusion in the Jewish State of Baysan and the neighbour- 
ing bridge across the Jordan, the extension of its southern district to the 
Egyptian frontier and into the foothills, and the retention of the Negeb by 
Great Britain. The Arab state would thus be separated by Jewish and British 
territory from the Egyptian frontier. 

^ Parliamentary Debates: House of Lords ^ vol. 106, col. 817. The Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, on the other hand, had apparently endorsed, in 
private conversation with Dr. Weizmann, the proposal to transfer Haifa to 
Jewish sovereignty after an interim period. A report of this conversation, 
copied from The Jewish Chronicle by certain London newspapers on the 18th 
August, was unauthorized by either participant but was not denied. It was 
the leakage of this confidential document that occasioned the trial of Mr. M. 
Grossman, the leader of the Jewish State Party, by the Court of the Zionist 
Congress on the 11th January, 1938; he was deprived for two years of the 
right to sit on the General Council. The document, which was in no way 
extraordinary in itself, quoted Mr. Ormsby-Gore as remarking that ‘the 
Admirals had been after him with regard to Haifa’. 
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Jewish and Arab delegations.^ It was not until the 18th August that 
the Commission finally adopted its report to the Coimcil. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission, while not uncritical of the 
contention that the causes of the break-down of 1936 lay rather in the 
obligations of the Mandate itself than in the manner of their fulfil- 
ment, was convinced that it could not now be resuscitated in its 
original form : 

The present Mandate became almost unworkable once it was publicly 
declared to be so by a British Royal Commission, speaking with the 
twofold authority conferred on it by its impartiality and its unanimity, 
and by the Government of the Mandatory Power itself. . . . The Com- 
mission therefore considers that it is worth continuing the examination 
of the advantages and drawbacks of a new territorial solution. It 
appears quite natural and legitimate that the mandatory Power, rightly 
anxious to give satisfaction to the conflicting aspirations of Arabs and 
Jews in Palestine, and having failed to do so by the institution of a 
common administration for the whole territory, should be empowered 
to contemplate in some form or other the establishment of a regime in 
which these aspirations would each be satisfied in a part of the territory.^ 

This general approval of the Mandatory Power’s intentions was, 
however, made subject to an important qualification. The recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission had included, as an immediate 
consequence of partition, the withdrawal of the mandatory authority 
from the areas assigned to the Arabs and the Jews. The Permanent 
Mandates Commission, on the other hand, declared itself opposed to 
the immediate concession of independence to either a Jewish state 
or a union of Transjordan and Arab Palestine. It maintained that it 
was doubtful whether either state would be in a position at the outset 
to give those guarantees of stable and progressive administration 
which had been defined in 1931 as conditions for the termination of 
a Mandate.® The considerations on which this opinion was based are 
to be found in the record of the exchange of views between the 
members of the Commission.^ It was pointed out that the leaders 
who would presumably form the Government of the Jewish state 
had been associated only to a very limited extent with the adminis- 
tration of the Mandate, and that they had no experience of the type 

' The iTOvernments of Traq, Poland, Greece and Latvia requested that they 
might send observers to the meetings of the Commission. This was refused 
as contrary to the rule of privacy. 

* Permanent Mandates Commission: Minutes of the Thirty Second (Extra- 
ordinary) Session, p. 229. 

‘ See Permanent Mandates Commission; Minutes of the Twentieth Session, 

p. 228. 

* Permanent Mandates Commission: Minutes of the Thirty -Second (Extras 
ordinary) Session, pp. 192-204. 
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of problem which would arise, in the first years after partition, from 
the existence within their frontiers of an Arab population almost as 
large as the Jewish. The importance of that problem would doubt- 
less be reduced by the projected transfer of population,^ but that in 
turn would be likely to embitter the relations between the new state 
and its Arab neighbour. Both states, in any case, would find their 
early development hampered by the atmosphere of inter-racial ten- 
sion in which their independent lives would begin. On the eastern 
side of the frontier the difficulties would be primarily financial, as 
the Royal Commission had itself recognized in proposing both British 
and Jewish subventions to the Arab state. After reflection on these 
probabilities the Permanent Mandates Commission concluded that 
a further period of probation, this time in the conditions created by 
partition, would be necessary to the future well-being of the two 
states. It was certainly illogical to bring a period of training to an 
end at the moment when the conditions for which it had been designed 
were being drastically revised. 

The new apprenticeship might be served in one of two ways. In 
either case the first step would be the determination of the permanent 
frontiers. Thereafter it might be found desirable to concede a large 
measure of cantonal autonomy — including the control of immigra- 
tion — to the two areas, while conferring on a federal authority pre- 
sided over by the Mandatory Power the responsibility for such 
matters as defence and tariff policy. Or it might be preferable to 
make an immediate and total separation between the two areas, and 
to place each imder a Mandate until it had given proof of its capacity 
for self-government. The proper moment for the withdrawal of 
mandatory control would not necessarily be the same for both states. 

The preliminary opinion of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
was thus favourable to both partition and emancipation, with the 
proviso that there should be an interval between the two acts. It 
was in the light of this expert advice that the Council of the League 
listened, on the 14th September, to Mr. Eden’s request for authority 
to work out the details of a scheme of partition. 

All I ask at this stage [he said] is that His Majesty’s Government 

^ The Royal Commission had envisaged, in the last resort, a compulsory 
transfer of Arabs from the Jewish state. But Mr. Ormsby-Gore, speaking 
before the Permanent Mandates Commission, said that ‘he was not prepared 
to commit himself there and then to the principle of eventual compulsion. 
Compulsion presupposed a long period of trial of voluntary transfer, and a 
reference back to the League. Neither the League nor the United Kingdom 
Government should be asked to commit itself at the present stage to the 
principle of compulsory transfer*. (Minutes ^ p. 26.) 
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shall be given authority to proceed forthwith to work out the details 
of such a scheme, if possible in co-operation with both Arabs and Jews, 
it being understood that no scheme will be put into effect without further 
reference to, and approval by, the Council. The procedure that His 
Majesty’s Government have in mind, if the Council give their general 
approval to the policy which I have outlined, is to appoint a further 
special body to visit Palestine, to negotiate with Arabs and Jews and 
to submit to His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom pro- 
posals for a detailed scheme of partition.^ 

This request was referred to a special sub-committee composed of the 
delegates of Rumania, Latvia and Sweden, who drafted a resolution 
which the Council adopted on the 16th September. The resolution, 
while consenting to the procedure outlined by Mr. Eden, pointed out 
that the Mandate of 1922 remained in force until the Council other- 
wise decided, and placed on record that the Council had deferred 
consideration of the substance of the question until a definite scheme 
was laid before it, in the meantime reserving its opinion and decision. 

The debates w^hich followed in the Assembly and its Sixth Com- 
mittee illustrated the international repercussions of Palestinian 
affairs. The critical attitude of the Muslim delegations has already 
been noticed.^ Among European Powers the most deeply concerned 
was Poland, whose Government, with a large Jewish population and 
a rising tide of anti-Semitism, were faced with problems in some 
respects similar to those of the mandatory administration in Pales- 
tine. Their attitude to any proposal for the future of Palestine would 
be governed by the effect that it might seem likely to have on the pace 
of the Jewish exodus from Poland, and at first sight they seemed in- 
clined to share the view of the Zionist majority on that question, and 
therefore to welcome partition. 

Finally, there was a Power not represented at Geneva whose 
attitude had to be considered. As one of the 'Principal Allied 
Powers’ originally represented on the Supreme Coimcil which had 
later assigned the Mandates over ex-Ottoman territories, the United 
States of America had concluded an agreement with Great Britain on 

^ It will bo noted that Mr. Eden then hoped that an agreed solution, along 
the general lines of the Peel Eeport, might be negotiated with the two com- 
munities in Palestine. The question of what the British Government intended 
to do if such an agreement proved impossible had been raised by a member of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission. Mr. Ormsby-Gore had replied that 
‘until the matter had been explored in the conciliatory spirit of the League, he 
did not think it would be proper to contemplate imposition. But if, finally, in 
the light of actual events, the League and the Mandatory Power were satisfied 
that a given solution was just and ought to be applied, he hoped that the 
latter, with the League behind it, would be in a position to apply that solution’ . 
{Minutes^ p. 88.) * See p. 664 above. 
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the 3rd December, 1924, securing for her nationals equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity in Palestine. The American Ambassador in 
London inquired into the effect of the proposed partition on this 
guarantee, Mr. Eden, while observing that, as the American Govern- 
ment had explicitly assented to the terms of the Mandate, it must be 
held to have accepted Article 27, under which those terms might be 
modified with the consent of the League Council, gave an assurance 
that if the rights of American nationals were affected by the changes, 
their Government’s consent would be sought.^ 

The Mandatory Power was thus, by the end of September, at 
liberty to undertake the further investigations w^hich would enable 
it to submit a detailed plan to the Parliament at Westminster and to 
the Council of the League of Nations. It was anticipated that the 
appointment of the special body to which Mr. Eden had referred 
would shortly be announced, but the Government’s plans were at 
this stage upset by the intensification of Arab terrorism in the same 
month, ^ and the Colonial Secretary told the House of Commons on 
the 21st October that the new Commission would not be appointed 
until the ordinary rule of law had been re-established in Palestine. 
It could not be said that that condition had been fulfilled either when 
the Commissioners were appointed in the follow ing February or w hen 
they left for Palestine in April; the Government had presumably 
concluded that further delay would be more prejudicial to the success 
of the Commission than the abnormality of the situation with which 
it would now be confronted. Its terms of reference were first an- 
nounced in a letter, dated the 23rd December, from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to the High Commissioner in Palestine.^ De- 
fined as a Technical Commission, it was given the following functions : 

Taking into account the plan of partition outlined in Part III of the 
Report of the Royal Commission, but with full liberty to suggest 
modifications of that plan, including variation of the areas recommended 
for retention under British Mandate, 

and taking into account any representations of the communities in 
Palestine and Transjordan — 

(i) to recommend boundaries for the proposed Arab and Jewish 

^ The agreement of 1924 will be found in Cmd, 2569 of 1925 ; the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Eden and Mr. Bingham in Cind. 5544 of 1937. The 
existence of the Anglo-American convention encouraged certain sections of 
anti-partitionist Jewry in the United States to hope that their Government 
might have the power, and the will, to veto the British project. 

* See pp. 669-70 below. 

* Published, on the 4th January, 1938, with an appendix containing the 
texts of recent statements and resolutions on the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, as Cmd. 6634. The terms of reference of the Technical Commission 
constituted paragraph (6) of the despatch. 
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areas and the enclaves to be retained permanently or temporarily 
under British Mandate which will 

(a) afford a reasonable prospect of the eventual establishment, 
with adequate security, of self-supporting Arab and Jewish states ; 

(b) necessitate the inclusion of the fewest possible Arabs and 
Arab enterprises in the Jewish area and vice versa ; and 

(c) enable His Majesty’s Government to carry out the Mandatory 
responsibilities the assumption of which is recommended in the 
Report of the Royal Commission, including the obligations imposed 
by Article 28 of the Mandate as regards the Holy Places ; 

(ii) to examine and report on the economic and financial questions 
involved in partition upon which decisions will require to be taken, 
including — 

(a) the allocation, so far as may be necessary, between the various 
areas of the public assets and public debt of Palestine and other 
‘financial obligations legitimately incurred by the Administration 
of Palestine during the period of the Mandate ’ referred to in Article 
28 thereof ; 

(b) means to ensure that the financial obligations referred to 
above will be fully honoured in accordance with Article 28 of the 
Mandate ; 

(c) the administration of the railways, ports, postal, telegraph 
and telei)hone services ; 

(J) currency arrangements ; 

(e) customs administration and tariffs ; 

(/) the budgetary prospects of the various administrations to be 
established ; 

(g) the preservation of the rights of civil servants in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 28 of the Mandate ; 

(h) the treatment of industrial and other concessions ; 

(i) the possibility of voluntary exchanges of land and popula- 
tion, and the prospects of providing by works of land development 
room for further settlement to meet the needs of persons desiring to 
move from one area to another ; 

(j) the provision of effective safeguards for the rights of religious 
or racial minorities in the areas to be allocated to Arabs and Jews 
respectively, including the protection of religious rights and 
properties. 

The Colonial Secretary’s letter was closely scrutiiiized in the Pales- 
tinian Press, which sought from its varying points of view to find 
comforting indications of a change in the direction or the emphasis 
of British policy. Thus Article i (6) of the terms of reference seemed 
to hint at a reconsideration of the proposal to exclude from the Jewish 
state both the Rutenberg hydro-electric station and the potash plant 
on the Dead Sea. On the other hand, if taken in conjunction with the 
evident intention that there should be no compulsory transference 
of population, it might seem to imply the retention of Galilee by the 
Arabs. Still greater scope for speculation was given by the succeeding 
I o o 
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paragraph of the despatch (paragraph 7), in which stress was laid on 
the length of the process through which the findings of the Commis- 
sion would have to pass before they issued in political decisions. 
And even the initiation of this process was not spoken of as a certainty. 
The result of the Commission’s investigations was only to be referred 
to the Council of the League if, after receiving it, His Majesty’s 
Government concluded that a scheme of partition was equitable and 
practicable. It was true that the Government had never committed 
themselves further than the statement that a scheme of partition on 
the general fines recommended by the Peel Commission represented 
‘the best and most hopeful solution of the deadlock’, but the new 
declaration seemed to indicate that longer reflection had induced a 
mood of indecision. This impression was strengthened by the absence 
of any reference to the personnel of the new Commission. 

The year ended, therefore, in an atmosphere of uncertainty. 
Nobody could foretell what the Technical Commission would recom- 
mend or whether its recommendations would be acceptable to the 
British Government. If they were endorsed in London they had still 
to commend themselves to the Permanent Mandates Commission and 
to the Council of the League. And if the Jewish Agency declined to 
accept them, it was not clear whether or not they could be imposed 
on a recalcitrant country — the one apparently certain factor in the 
situation being the intransigence of the Arabs. 

The first step towards clarification was taken on the 28th February, 
1938, when Mr. Ormsby-Gore announced to the House of Commons 
that Sir John Woodhead had been appointed as Chairman of the 
Palestine Partition Commission, and that he would be assisted by 
Sir Alison Russell, Mr. A. P. Waterfield, and a fourth member still 
unchosen. The Secretary would be Mr. S. E. V. Luke of the Colonial 
Office. A month later the Commission was completed by the addi- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Reid, and on the 21st April they left London 
for Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile the reopening of the problem of Palestine’s future 
development had inevitably affected the day-to-day administration 
of the Mandate, and the Government had to make some adjustment 
of their immediate policy to their ultimate intentions, however nebu- 
lous the latter might be. Some guidance was afforded by the recom- 
mendations which the Royal Commission had made for the period 
of transition which would necessarily intervene between the accep- 
tance and the execution of their policy. They had suggested that 
steps should be taken at once to prohibit both the purchase of land 
by Jews within the Arab area and the immigration of Jews into that 
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area; the volume of Jewish immigration should be determined by 
the economic absorptive capacity of the Jewish and British zones 
only. Further suggestions were that negotiations should be opened 
for the emancipation of Palestine’s fiscal policy from the obligation, 
imposed by Article 18 of the Mandate, to grant equahty of treatment 
to all states members of the League ; that the High Commissioner’s 
Advisory Council should be made more representative by the inclu- 
sion of Arab and Jewish representatives ; that the relations between 
the Government and the municipal administrations should be revised ; 
that the number of Government schools for the Arab population 
should be increased ; that the progress of the land survey should be 
accelerated ; and that a hydrographic survey should be undertaken 
in the Negeb, the Jordan Valley and Transjordan. The Report of 
His Majesty’s Government on the administration of Palestine during 
1937 announced that the two last of these suggestions had been 
adopted, and that Jewish interests had not in fact acquired land 
beyond the hypothetical frontier since the publication of the recom- 
mendations.^ Otherwise it reported no progress in the execution of 
the Commission’s interim policy. 

In one important aspect, however, the British Government’s 
decision to investigate the possibility of partition had involved an 
immediate modification of policy. Of the issues dealt with in the 
interim recommendations, the most controversial and therefore the 
most urgent was Jewish immigration. In its initial statement of 
policy, made public simultaneously with the Peel Report, the Man- 
datory Power had announced that a maximum of 8,000 would be 
imposed on all categories of Jewish immigration between the 1st 
August, 1937, and the end of the following March. This decision, it 
was at once asserted from the Jewish side, was not in accordance 
with the recommendation made in the Report since, as had hitherto 
been recognized in the system of Labour Schedules, considerations 
of economic capacity could only legitimately affect the quota of 
immigrants seeking employment, and although immigration had been 
regulated by that principle since 1922, other categories had through- 
out that period been unrestricted. The imposition of a maximum 
figure lor all categories together could only be a political measure, 
designed to reduce the inter-racial friction to which large-scale 

^ Beport for 1937, pp. 72, 82, and 76. The hydrographic survey was to be 
confin^ to Southern Palestine and the Jordan Valley, the cost being shared 
equally between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of Palestine. 
It should also be noticed that the British Government’s statement of policy 
in July 1937 had announced that steps would be taken t‘o prevent land trans- 
actions which might prejudice a scheme of partition. 
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immigration gave rise. The Government appeared, in fact, to have 
borrowed the conception of a ‘political high level’ of 12,000 per 
annum, which had been suggested by the Commissioners as 
a palliative in the event of partition being refused, and to have 
transferred it to the conditions created by the acceptance of 
partition. 

Questioned on this point by members of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, Mr. Ormsby-Gore explained that the Government could 
not assess the economic capacity of an area whose frontiers had not 
yet been determined, and that it had therefore fixed an arbitrary 
level for the first eight months of the interim period of preparatory 
investigation. He added, however, that the economic capacity of the 
whole country had been taken into consideration, and that the appli- 
cation of that criterion to the area tentatively allotted to the Jews 
would have resulted in a lower figure. He also pointed out that, 
according to the Mandatory Power’s statement of policy, the figure 
of 8,000 was subject to reduction if the economic situation, during 
the eight months, demanded it.^ Mr. Ormsby-Gore elaborated this 
explanation in a despatch to the High Commissioner dated the 10th 
March, 1938,^ in which he drew a distinction between the transitional 
period extending from the delimitation of frontiers to the inaugura- 
tion of the new regime on the one hand, and on the other the im- 
mediately preceding period after the general statement of policy and 
before the final acceptance of partition. The Commissioners had 
made no recommendation which could be appUed to immigration 
policy during the first phase of the transition. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission, in reporting to the Council 
of the League, drew its attention to this departure from the principle 
that immigration was to be proportional to the country’s economic 
absorptive capacity, and Mr. Eden, commenting on this at the 
September meeting of the Council, gave an assurance that the 
measure was a temporary one designed to meet exceptional condi- 
tions. The powers necessary for its practical apphcation were con- 
ferred on the High Commissioner by the Immigration (Amendment) 
Ordinance of the 11th November, 1937. He was authorized, within 
the limits imposed by the British Government’s decision, to pre- 

^ Permanent Mandates Commission: Minutes of the Thirty -Second {Extra- 
ordinary) Session, pp. 188-9. 

® Text in The New Judaea, March-April 1938. At one point this despatch 
appeared to conflict with the earlier statement, for it said that His Majesty’s 
Government, having regard to the fact that their ultimate aim was partition, 
had felt that it was impossible to allow immigration to be determined by the 
economic absorptive capacity of the whole country. 
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scribe the aggregate number of immigrants to be admitted in any 
specified period, and to distribute that number among the various 
categories.^ 

As it became apparent, however, that the first phase of the interim 
period would extend beyond the eight months ending on the Slst 
March, 1938, interest again centred on the Government’s immigration 
policy. The Colonial Secretary’s despatch of the 10th March, 1938, 
communicated the Government’s decision to renew the powers that 
had been conferred on the High Commissioner in November for a 
further period of twelve months, and announced that they would 
then be renewed again unless by that time the boundaries mider a 
scheme of partition had been defined, in which case the Commis- 
sioners’ proposals for the second part of the transitional period would 
be adopted. The despatch proceeded to discuss the specific employ- 
ment of the High Commissioner’s powers for the six months from 
April to September 1 938, During that period the overriding maxi- 
mum for all Jewish immigration would be removed, and unrestricted 
immigration would be allowed in two categories, namely students 
whose maintenance was assured, and the wives and children of 
immigrants or of Jews already in the country. Other dependents 
would be limited to a quota of 200, designed to meet cases of excep- 
tional hardship ; and the two categories of major importance^ would 
remain limited, persons of independent means to 2,030, and labour 
immigrants to a maximum of 1,000 subject to reduction if the econo- 
mic situation grew even more unfavourable than it was in March. 
The declared object of these modifications was to mitigate, in certain 
directions, the arbitrariness involved in the exceptional nature of 
the interim period without permitting any appreciable change in the 
total monthly volume of immigration. The opportunity was taken, 
however, to adapt its composition to the prevailing unemployment 
by approximately reversing the ratio of capitalists to workers.^ 

^ This ordinance is suiumarized in the Beport for 1937, pp. 67 and 86. It 
was criticized by the Jewish Agency on the ground that the opportunity was 
taken to incorporate the Royal Commission’s suggestion that the category of 
‘dependents’ should be restricted to include, as a general rule, only wives, 
children, and orphaned grandchildren under 18, while at the same time their 
proposal to regularize the position of illegal immigrants already in the country 
was Ignored. 

^ Economically speaking; numerically the dependents were the largest 
class, accounting for about 60 per cent, of the total immigration in recent 
years. 

* The authorized labour immigration, Jewish and non-Jewish, for the pre- 
ceding eight months had in fact amounted to 2,380, as against a quota of 
950 persons of independent means. (Jewish Agency Mefnorandum, 1935^ 
paragraph 17.) 
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Both the Zionist Congress and the Council of the Jewish Agency, 
at their Zurich meetings, had carried resolutions protesting against 
the British Government’s abandonment of economic absorptive 
capacity as the controlling principle of immigration, and when the 
new policy was substantially reaffirmed in March 1938 the Jewish 
Agency returned to the attack. It pointed out that pending a final 
settlement the Mandate of 1922 remained in force, and argued that 
the arbitrary restriction of immigration was in violation of the terms 
of that document.^ The new policy of the Mandatory Government 
had not even the moral backing of the Peel Commission, since by 
the Colonial Secretary’s own admission the transitional period of 
which they had spoken had not yet begun. The Mandatory Power 
was limiting immigration to the needs of a part of Palestine before 
it had been finally decided that the coimtry should be partitioned. 
To this juridical criticism was added the historical contention that 
in fact the Labour Schedules had always been assessed on a basis 
of the Jewish economy alone. Since, therefore, the necessity of cal- 
culating on that basis was now adduced as a reason for further limi- 
tation, Jewish opinion concluded that there was a less avowable 
motive in the background, and found it in the pressure of Arab 
terrorism. 

The extent to which Jewish interest had by this time been diverted 
from the permanent fate of Palestine to the conditions of the interim 
period can only be understood in relation to contemporary develop- 
ments in Europe. The new year had seen the sudden exaggeration 
of Rumanian anti-Semitism under the short-lived Goga Ministry, ^ 
and Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s despatch on immigration had made an un- 
timely appearance in public almost simultaneously with the German 
invasion of Austria. Palestine was looming larger than ever in the 
dreams of European Jewry ; the repatriation of refugees was becoming 
more clearly than before the central aim of Zionist effort. There 
was no sign that this racial tragedy, which had subjected the Mandate 
to so unexpected a strain, was anywhere near its end. And as the 
pressure on Palestine increased, so the resistance of the Arab popula- 

^ The text of the Mandate merely said that the Administration ‘shall 
facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions*, but the Churchill 
White Paper, in which the principle of economic absorptive capacity was 
first enimciated, had been communicated to the Council of the League of 
Nations three weeks before the Mandate was formally conferred on Great 
Britain (see the Survey for 1925, vol. i, pp. 366-7). It might therefore be 
regarded as an implicit condition, and the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission spoke of the new policy as a departure from a principle sanctioned 
by the League Coimcil. 

* See the present volume, pp. 429-30, above. 
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tion hardened against what seemed to be a hypocritical attempt to 
make it atone for the sins of Europe.^ 

(b) Teeborism and Economic Recession 

The termination of the Arab strike and the dispersal of the larger 
guerrilla bands in October 1936 had not brought the disorders of 
that year to an end.^ There were isolated outrages dining November 
and December, and sporadic terrorism continued throughout the 
first nine months of 1937, developing in the late autumn into a second 
rebellion. That the most serious outbreak coincided with the 
approach of the citrus season which, with its prospect of a large 
amount of seasonal employment, had helped to produce the detente 
of the preceding autumn, suggested a deterioration in the economic 
situation. The Arab community had been greatly impoverished by 
the six-months’ strike, and the subsequent depression of internal 
trade had been more disastrous to the Arab than to the Jewish 
economy. An inquiry made in seven selected towns at the end of 
1937 revealed an unemployment figure of 21,000 among the Arab 
inhabitants.^ These conditions were reflected in a number of crimes 
whose motive was apparently economic; armed robberies became 
frequent and the traditional higliland occupation of cattle-lifting 
from the valleys made its appearance. But the great majority of 
the outrages still wore a political aspect. Jewish settlements con- 
tinued to suffer, and a thousand supernumerary police with nearly 
four thousand reserves were enlisted from the Jewish community for 
their protection. The attention of the gunmen, however, was con- 
centrated to a greater extent than before on those Arabs whose 
activities were regarded as disloyal to their people. Ten Arab police 
constables were killed during the year, the mayors of several Arab 
towns and numerous village mukhtars were attacked, and a steady 

^ See for this point of view the speech made by the delegate of Jraq, 
TawfiquU-Suwaydi, in the Sixth Committee of the League Assembly on the 
23rd September, 1937 : 

‘The Committee [he said] had been told that certain countries in Central 
and Eastern Europe were experiencing economic difficulties. . . . But the 
Comniittee had not been told why, if there must be emigration to relieve 
these economic difficulties, it should be the Jews specially who should have 
to emigrate. ... Nor had it been stated why the Arab country of Palestine 
should be forced to receive them, nor why a grateful Europe was proposing 
to reward the Jews for their services to philosophy and the arts by granting 
them, not a smiling province or two in Europe, but somebody else’s property 
in Asia.* * See the Survey for 1936, Part V, sect, (ii) (c). 

• This figure was quoted in the Colonial Secretary’s despatch of the 10th 
March, 1938, paragraph 9 (c). For the Arab economy in 1936-7 see below, 
pp, 676-7, 
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pressure of intimidation deterred Arab landowners from seUing their 
estates to Jewish purchasers.^ 

The maintenance of a united front, by this means if necessary, was 
clearly of advantage to the Arab Higher Committee, and it was 
believed in Jewish quarters that the terror was organized in Jeru- 
salem. There was, however, no more satisfactory evidence for this 
than for the Higher Committee’s alleged control of the armed bands 
in the previous year, and the British authorities took the view that 
the continuing disorders were local and spontaneous in origin. 
Answering questions in the House of Commons on the 17th March, 
1937, Mr. Ormsby-Gore declared himself to be 

quite satisfied that these acts — both murders of Arabs by Arabs and 
of Jews by Arabs — were organized by bodies which were very local in 
character. They were admittedly the work of a small murder gang, and 
[he was] quite sure that these small murder gangs had no connexion 
with the Higher Committee.^ 

This view was in harmony with the evidence which Mr. J. H. Hall, 
Chief Secretary to the Palestine Government until the spring of 1937, 
was later to give before the Permanent Mandates Commission at 
Geneva on the subject of the Arab rising in the preceding year. 
Asked why the Administration had taken no action against the 
Higher Committee, Mr. Hall replied that 

the only illegal act committed by the Arab Higher Committee was its 
identification with the policy of non-payment of taxes. . . . From that 
moment onwards, the Committee committed no known illegal act.^ 

The Royal Commission, on the other hand, took a less sympathetic 
view of the Arab leadership, observing that the Higher Committee 
had at no time condemned the acts of sabotage and terrorism wliich 
had accompanied the strike, and concluding that ‘the Mufti as Chair- 
man must . . . bear his full share of responsibility for those disorders 
The Commissioners thought it unfortunate that the promised electoral 
law for the Supreme Muslim Council had never been promulgated, 
with the result that the Mufti’s Presidency over that body had become 
in fact permanent. This office, carrying with it the control of patron- 
age in the SharVah Courts and of the awqdf funds, added greatly to 
Hajj Amin Efendi al-Husayni’s authority and enabled him to estab- 

^ The efficacy of this intimidation is illustrated by the statement, on p. 13 
of His Majesty’s Government’s Report for 1937, that although rewards totalling 
£P. 26,200 had been offered by the police for information leading to the arrest 
of persons guilty of murder or attempted murder, none of this money had been 
claimed. 

* Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), vol. 321, col. 2063. 

* Permanent Mandates Commission: Minutes of the Thirty -Second (Extra* 

ordinary) Session, p. 61. * Cmd, 6479 of 1937, p. 179. 
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lish what the Commissioners described as an imperium in imperio} 
After the publication of their Report there was a widespread demand, 
in the English as well as in the Jewish Press, for action to be taken 
in the light of these observations, and in Palestine the rumour spread 
that the Government had decided to arrest the Mufti. The offices of 
the Arab Higher ^Committee were searched by police on the 17th 
July, at a time when several members of the Committee were present 
and the Mufti might have been expected to be with them ; thereafter 
he remained permanently within the precincts of the Haramu'sh- 
Sharif. 

The uneasy situation created by these mutual suspicions increased 
the existing tension in the country. The explosive material which 
had been accumulated as a result of the persistence of terrorism, of 
the deepening economic depression, and of uncertainty over the 
political future of Palestine, was ignited on the afternoon of the 
26th September by Arab gunmen in Nazareth. Their victims were 
Mr. L. Y. Andrews, the acting District Commissioner of the Galilee 
District,^ and his police escort, Constable P. R. McEwen. Five days 
later, on the 1st October, the Officer Administering the Govern- 
ment announced in an official communique that, in view of the 
campaign of terrorism which had culminated in the murder of Mr. 
Andrews, he 

found it necessary to institute action against certain persons whose 
activities had been prejudicial to the maintenance of public security 
in Palestine and who must thus be regarded as morally responsible for 
these events.^ 

The Arab Higher Committee and the local National Committees were 
therefore declared to be unlawful associations; Hajj Amin Efendi 
al-Husayni was deprived of his office of President of the Supreme 
Muslim Council and of membership of the General Waqf Committee, 
of which he had been Chairman ; and warrants were issued for the 
arrest of five members of the Higher Committee and of the Haifa 

^ Of. cit.y p. 181. The religious endowments yielded an income of £P. 67,000 
in 1936, but this money was subject to audit and the Palestine Government 
were Siitisfied that it had not been improperly used during the strike (Per- 
manent Mandates Commission: Minutes of the Thirty -Second {Extraordinary) 
Session, p. 106). 

* The Northern District had been divided, on the 14th July, into two new 
administrative divisions — ^the Haifa and Samaria District and the Galilee 
and Acre District. 

* Attacks on British officials were a recent development in the campaign of 
terrorism, that on Mr. Andrews being the second ; an attempt had been made 
on the life of Mr, R. G. B. Spicer, the Inspector-General of Police, on the 
13th June. 
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Manager of the Arab Bank.^ The leader of the Palestine Arab Party, 
Jamal Efendi al-Husayni, evaded arrest and escaped into Syria, but 
the others were condemned to deportation to the Seychelles ; they 
were removed from Palestine on the 2nd October. 

Shops in the Arab quarters were closed on the 2nd and 3rd October 
as a protest against the destruction of the Arabs’ political organiza- 
tion and the subjection of the central Muslim authority to govern- 
ment control. The Administration, in the hope of preventing a more 
violent reaction, had detained a number of local leaders in the con- 
centration camp at Acre, and for a few days it seemed that their firm 
action would have no dangerous repercussions. On the 1 4th, however, 
there was a sudden recrudescence of murder, intimidation and sabo- 
tage. Attacks were made on Jewish omnibuses, the pipe-line was 
pierced and the oil ignited near Baysan, a train was derailed on the 
line from Haifa to Lydda, and just before dawn on the following 
morning two British constables were killed when a police patrol was 
ambushed on the Hebron road. From then until the end of the year 
the disorders mounted towards the level of April-October 1936. As 
compared with 240 attacks with bombs or firearms recorded during 
the first nine months of the year, there were 198 in the last quaiter.^ 
This period saw not only an increasing activity of individual gunmen 
and bomb-throwers in the towns, but also the re-formation of armed 
bands in the lulls. Only one Arab band had been engaged by the 
military and the Air Force before the 30th September ; there was one 
engagement in October, and this was followed by two in November 
and six in December, culminating in a pitched battle near the Sea 
of Galilee on Christmas Day.^ The second rising continued into 1938 
and at the time of writing, in July, troops were being sent from Egypt 
to reinforce the two infantry brigades and ancillary units already in 
the country.^ 

On the day after the beginning of this new wave of violence, the 
15th October, Hajj Amin Efendi al-Husa3aii escaped from Jerusalem. 

^ Jamal Efendi al-Husayni, Ahmad Hilmi Pasha, Fu’ad Efendi Saba, 
Ya'qub Efendi Ghusayn, Husayn Efendi al-Kh^di, and Hajj Rashid Efendi 
Ibrahim. * Report for 1937, p. 11. 

® Op. cit., p. 15. There had been encounters between the police and small 
bodies of armed men earlier in the year. 

* Some conception of the disturbed condition of Palestine in the early 
months of 1938 might be gathered from the figures, said to be compiled from 
Police Bulletins, given in Palestine and Transjordan, 7th May, 1938. In the 
month of April there were 132 cases of sniping, 4 of kidnapping, 20 of tamper- 
ing with railway lines, 38 of cutting telephone wires, 20 of armed robbery, 8 
of puncturing the oil-pipe line, 18 of tree-cutting, arson or puncturing water 
pipes, 16 bomb explosions and 8 encounters between the military and armed 
bands. 
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He was beKeved to have made his way to the coast near Jaffa, and 
there to have embarked in a motor-boat for the Lebanon. It was 
supposed that he intended to go to Damascus, but the French 
authorities preferred that he should remain in Bayrut. The coin- 
cidence of the Mufti’s flight with the second breakdown of public 
security was variously interpreted as establishing his complicity with 
the terrorists or as indicating his fear that the Palestine Government 
would use their activity as a pretext for further action against him. 
Apart from either of these considerations it was a natural move. In 
Jerusalem he was being gradually isolated from his supporters — even 
his appeal for the abandonment of the Arab strike at the beginning 
of October had been excluded from the Press; in Ba 5 nrut, on the 
other hand, he was in contact again with those members of the 
Higher Committee who had been out of Palestine when that body 
had been dissolved, with the leader of the Palestine Arab Party and 
with the sympathetic Arab notables of Syria. 

The only prominent Arab politicians stiU at liberty in Palestine 
were Raghib Bey an-Nashashibi and his colleagues in the National 
Defence Party. The public statements of this group were scarcely 
distinguishable from those of the Mufti, but they did not succeed in 
taking his place as the focal point of Arab loyalty. The nationalist 
movement, on its political side, was totally disorganized. At the 
same time the insurrection was able to sustain and even strengthen 
itself, thus illustrating the thesis advanced by Lord Samuel in the 
House of Lords on the 20th July: 

It is a delusion to think that all that is necessary is to remove the 
Mufti and that then all would be well. We used to hear that kind of 
thing in the old days with regard to Ireland. It was said, ‘Only let 
the priests and the land agitators be quiet, and the Irish people will 
be entirely contented'. We used to hear it with regard to trade disputes 
and strikes. ‘ Only let the paid agitators be still, and the working people 
will give no trouble.’ We heard it in regard to India — ‘ Arrest Gandhi ’ — 
and with regard to Eg 3 q)t — ‘Arrest Zaghlul’. But movements of this 
kind cannot be dealt with in that way. As the Royal Commission rightly 
points out, the Arab national movement is the same in Palestine as it is 
in Syria, as it is in Egypt and as it is in Traq. It is analogous to the 
movement of Indian nationalism and similar movements in other 
countries of the world, and it is not to be disposed of easily and lightly 
simply by using the strong hand and applying methods of coercion.^ 

^ Quoted by Mr. J. H. Hall in his evidence before the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. {Minutes of the Thirty -Second (Extraordinary) Session, p. 61.) 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, when questioned in the House of Commons on the 21st 
October, agreed with the allegation that the Mufti ‘ had been operating against 
the interests of this country and of Palestine during the whole of his period of 
office*. 
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The Government pursued their policy of disintegrating the Arab 
leadership a stage further on the 16th October, when a communique 
was published announcing that the administration of the Muslim 
awqdf would be entrusted temporarily to a Commission of three 
members; the Commissioners appointed were Mr. Justice Greene, 
Mr. A. L. Kirkbride and Shaykh Husamu’d Din Efendi Jaru’llah. 

Direct action against the terrorists was a more difficult problem, 
involving a revision of judicial as well as of military methods. In 
both directions the Administration acted more drastically than it 
had done during the rising of 1936. Early in October 1937 an Order 
was brought into force authorizing the conviction of persons accused 
of murder on the evidence of only one witness. But even with this 
concession to the difficulty of obtaining evidence the civU courts 
were not felt to be adequate in the circumstances, and on the 10th 
November the Government announced their intention of establishing 
military courts for trying certain specified offences arising out of the 
disorders. Two such coints, one in Haifa and the other in Jerusalem, 
came into operation on the 18th, each composed of three officers. 
The offences over which they were given jurisdiction were the dis- 
charge of firearms at any person, the carrying of arms or bombs, 
and the causing of sabotage or intimidation. At the same time the 
first two of these offences were made punishable by death. No person 
was to be found guilty except by the unanimous consent of the 
members of the court, and their sentences were made subject to 
confirmation by the General Officer Commanding the British Forces 
in Palestine ; there was, however, no provision for appeal to the 
High Commissioner. By the end of the year these courts had tried 
thirty -eight Arabs, and three sentences of death had been confirmed.^ 

Measures were also taken during 1937 to facilitate the operations 
of the military against the Arab bands. Apart from the city and 
suburbs of Jerusalem, the main centre of disturbance was now the 
hill-country of Galilee, where the bands could be reinforced in men 
and weapons from across the Syrian frontier.^ The regular patrolling 
of a large part of this frontier was made possible by the opening, in 
July, of a road from Rasu’n-Naqurah on the coast to Metullah at 
the northernmost point of Palestine. Plans were made in 1938 for 
the strengthening of this defensive line by the addition of two parallel 
fences of barbed wire, six feet high and five feet apart, to be kept 

^ Report for 1937^ p. 16. The regulations establishing the military courts 
will be found in op. cit., pp. 46~9. 

* It will be noted that this was part of the territory which the Peel Com- 
mission had suggested including in the future Jewish state in the event of a 
partition of Palestine. 
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under observation at night with the aid of searchUghts. This device 
was suggested by Sir Charles Tegart, who had been sent on a tem- 
porary mission to place at the disposal of the Palestine Government 
the results of a long experience of terrorism in Bengal. The barbed- 
wire defences were to be extended southwards from Metullah to the 
Hulah marshes, and supplemented by a similar fortification stretch- 
ing from Rosh Pinah to the northern shore of Lake Tiberias. In other 
parts of the country communications were improved with a view to 
security as well as to economic development. Thus the movement 
of troops was assisted by the completion in September 1937 of the 
coastal road from Tel Aviv to Haifa, and the danger of inter-racial 
incidents in Jerusalem was diminished by the construction of a road 
linking the New City to the Wailing WaU without passing through 
the Arab quarters. 

Although the movement of troops was facilitated by these improve- 
ments, and the operations of the bands restricted, the latter were 
still protected by the physical difficulties of the hill country in which 
they gathered. Occasionally, during the last two months of the year, 
the military were able to take the initiative, harrying the bands and 
inflicting heavy losses on them. But all that could normally be 
attempted was to cut them off from their sources of food supply in 
the villages.^ On the 30th March, 1937, District Commissioners were 
empowered to billet additional police, at the expense of the local 
population, in villages or districts where the inhabitants were sus- 
pected of assisting, actively or passively, the armed bands ; eighty 
punitive police posts were established during the remainder of the 
year. The villages were also discouraged from harbouring terrorists 
by the imposition of collective fines and the dynamiting of houses in 
which offenders had been known to have taken refuge. The same 
policy of breaking Arab resistance in its more accessible forms, and 
thus isolating the terrorists, was pursued through the detention of 
suspects and political extremists in the concentration camp at Acre 
and other centres. At the end of the year these prisons contained 
680 Arab and 61 Jewish detenus!^ 

The death roll in 1937, while appreciably smaller than in the pre- 
vious year, still reflected a situation bordering on civil war. It in- 
cluded two officials of the civil administration, fourteen members of 
the police forces and five of the military, thirty-two Jewish civilians, 

^ Compare the contemporary difficulties of a Japanese army of invasion 
in the Chinese province of Shansi (see the present volume: pp. 200-1, above). 

* The Jews were for the most part Revisionists. This right-wing minority 
was probably responsible for the few instances of armed reprisals from the 
Jewish side in 1937, early in September and again in the middle of November, 
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and forty-four Arabs, apart from unknown casualties among the 
guerrilla bands. The financial losses resulting directly from disorder 
were considerably less important than in 1936, since there was no 
strike and the disturbances were concentrated in the economically 
backward areas. There could be no doubt, however, that the decline 
in pubhc security which had begun in April 1936, and to which no 
end was yet apparent, had contributed to the contemporaneous 
check to Palestine’s economic progress, though it was difficult to 
distinguish the operation of this cause from such other adverse factors 
as the uncertainty of the political future and the purely economic 
tendencies which had been causing anxiety as early as the autumn 
of 1935. 

The economic history of Palestine under the Mandate ran curiously 
out of step with that of the world as a whole. The years between 
1930 and 1935, during which other countries were struggling painfully 
out of one of the severest depressions in modern times, were a period 
of sensationally rapid expansion in Palestine. The recovery, on the 
other hand, of international trade and, with it, of the internal pros- 
perity of most of the countries which had a highly developed economy, 
coincided with a slackening in the pace of Palestine’s industrial 
revolution. The intersection of the tw^o curves of prosperity in this 
way was not entirely fortuitous. The Zionist enterprise involved the 
economic transformation of Palestine, and so provided a hopeful field 
for capital investment. Although motives not primarily economic 
would have been sufficient to stimulate a flow of Jewish capital at 
any time, this was nevertheless more rapid when alternative outlets 
were fewer, and the stagnation of trade in Europe and America was 
therefore a factor in the contemporaneous expansion of Palestine. 
Furthermore, like most coimtries in the early stages of industrializa- 
tion, Palestine, needing, as she did, to import most of both her capital 
goods and her manufactured articles of consumption, had a large 
adverse balance of trade. The strain which this imposed on her 
financial structure was diminished, however, by the low price levels 
of the depression i)eriod. 

The extent to which these advantages were reversed by the sub- 
sequent revival of world trade was less easily estimated, since the 
decline of capital imports in 1936 and 1937 was partially accounted 
for by the deterioration of public security and the indefiniteness of 
the political future. The rising cost of imported commodities, on the 
other hand, was solely due to external conditions, and its seriousness 
was increased by the slackening — ^however that might be explained — 
of the inflow of capital. By a further paradox the prices of Palestine’s 
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most important export, citrus fruit, moved inversely to the general 
tendency of world prices, falling as they rose, so that in 1937 foreign 
trade was conducted on highly unfavourable terms. The average 
price level of imported goods was then 18 per cent, higher than in 
1935, but, whereas the exported citrus crop was larger by 48 per cent, 
in 1936-7 than in 1934-5, the payments which it brought into the 
country had risen by only 22 per cent.^ 

Both the political situation and the conditions of international 
trade, therefore, were unfavourable to the recovery of the Palestinian 
economy from the shock of the minor financial crisis which had been 
occasioned by the diplomatic tension in the Eastern Mediterranean 
during the autumn of 1935.^ But the expansionist tendencies in that 
economy were sufficiently powerful to counteract many of the effects 
of these adverse factors, and the next two years saw a struggle 
between the continuing upward movement and the downward pres- 
sure of new circumstances. There were, nevertheless, certain weak- 
nesses in the economic structure which this pressure was likely to 
find out, and foremost among these was its internal division into 
two separate compartments. 

Although the impact of the industrialized Jewish society had not 
been without its effects on the subsistence economy (as it still mainly 
was) of the Arabs, the two sectors had not proved to be — as might 
superficially have been anticipated — complementary to one another. 
Specialization in mrban and non-manual tasks was one of the charac- 
teristics which Zionism hoped to eliminate from the Jewish com- 
munity as it settled in Palestine. The success with which this aim 
was pursued ensured that a class -division would not coincide with 
and fortify the national barrier in Palestine. On the other hand, 
although it resulted in the sharing of heavj^ industrial labour and of 
employment in the citrus plantations between Jewish and Arab 
workers, it did not lead to the formation of a common proletariat. 
The Histadruth, gathering almost the whole of Jewish labour into a 
single powerful organization, prevented the wages of its members 
from falling towards the Arab level, and Arab labour was too ill- 
organized to bridge the gap from the other end.® Thus the modern 
economy grew up side by side with the medieval, and the area of 

^ This calculation is based on figures given by Horowitz and Hinden, op. 
cif p. 70. “ See the Survey for 1936, pp. 703-4. 

• Unskilled Arab labourers earned about 60 per cent, less than unskilled 
Jews. Even this rate was about double the nominal wage paid for similar 
work in Syria, but the cost of living was roughly 30 per cent, higher in Pales- 
tine. See Palestine and Middle East Economic Magazine, November 1937, 

p. 662. 
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inter-penetration was relatively unimportant. Both communities 
exported the bulk of their surplus produce and imported most of the 
requirements which they did not provide for themselves.^ This 
segregation was accentuated by the events of 1936 and the continuing 
inter-racial tension of 1937. 

It was the Arabs who — being less affected than the Jews by the 
compensating factors of expansion — suffered the more severely from 
the abnormal conditions of those two years. In 1936 the falldhln 
were cut off from their urban markets by the strike, and they did not 
recover the whole of their lost ground in the following year.^ The 
natural reluctance of Jewish planters to employ Arabs in the orange 
groves, coupled with the unemployment of building workers in the 
Jewish towns, caused a large displacement of labour ; inquiries made 
by the Jewish Agency showed that the percentage of Arabs employed 
in five leading plantation villages had fallen from 66 in March 1936 
to 27 in February 1937.^ At the same time the largest Arab town w^as 
losing its previously important position in the national economy ; the 
complete cessation of activity in the port of Jaffa during the strike 
had created a demand for a new outlet at Tel Aviv. A jetty was built 
in May 1936, and in the following year the Government granted per- 
mission for all types of cargo to be loaded and discharged in the 
rapidly expanding harbour. Jaffa, which was already being out- 
distanced by Haifa, had now to share its remaining trade with a new 
competitor:^ 

Tonnage of import and export cargoes handled at 


Year 

Jaffa 

Tel Aviv 

Haifa 

1933 

446,000 


473,000 

1934 

608,000 


689,000 

1935 

574,000 


926,000 

1936 

251,000 

29,000 

922,000 

1937 

279,000 

124,000 

995,000 


The effect of the large unemployment resulting from these changes, 

^ It was estimated that in 1935 the Arabs bought Jewish goods to the value 
of £P. 1,000,000 and imported nearly three times as much from abroad. 
(Z. Abramovitch, in Palestine and Middle East Economic Magazine ^ May 1938, 
p. 205.) Jewish I3urcha8es of foodstuffs from the Arab farmer and the foreign 
merchant were distributed in roughly the same proportions (Horowitz and 
Hinden, op, cit., pp. 210-11). It mufet be remembered, on the other hand, that 
large payments passed from J ewish into Arab hands in return for land and labour. 

^ The area planted with vegetables in the Jewish settlements increased 
from 3,000 donums to 9,000 donums in 1936; this expansion would probably 
mean a permanent, and perhaps an increasing, loss to the Arab grower 
(Horowitz and Hinden, op. cit. p. 62). 

* Jewish Agency Memorandum, 1936, paragraph 50, and 1937, paragraph 39. 

^ Report for 1937, p. 227. Compare the effect of G-dynia upon Danzig (see 
the Survey for 1932, pp. 381 seqq.; the Survey for 1935, vol. i, i)p. segq.). 
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following upon the privations which many Arab families had suffered 
in 1936, was strikingly illustrated in the vital statistics for 1937. 
While the death-rate of the Jewish population continued to fall, that 
of the Arabs rose suddenly, and in contradiction to its previous ten- 
dency, from 20 to 25 per thousand, and the figures of infant mortality 
showed a more startling reversal of their earlier decline by leaping 
from 136 to 179 per thousand J 

The decline in the purchasing power of the Arabs, and their boy- 
cott of Jewish goods, had repercussions on the more advanced 
Jewish economy. But their effects were counterbalanced by the 
encroachments which Jewish capital and labour were driven to make 
into economic sectors hitherto occupied by the Arabs. The increased 
dependence of the Jewish towns on the rural settlements for their 
vegetable and dairy produce, the beginnings of maritime trade at 
Tel Aviv, and the larger employment of Jewish labour in the orange 
groves compensated to some extent for the decline in public security. 
More temporary compensations were the presence of abnormal 
numbers of British troops and the drafting of Jewish workers into 
road construction or into the supernumerary police. At the same 
time the new industrial enterprises which had been promoted 
during the preceding period of expansion were reaching their full 
productive capacity, and those of them which entered the export 
trade met with an active demand and remunerative prices. 
Exports of articles wholly or largely manufactured rose from 
£P. 370,000 in 1935 to £P. 417,000 in 1936, and again in 1937 to 
£P. 565,000.2 

These developments partly offset and partly disguised the danger- 
ous consequences of the dependence of the Jewish economy on its two 
major sources of income, citriculture and the building industry. The 
extent of that dependence in the period of maximum prosperity was 
apparent from an analysis of the total sums paid in wages to Jewish 
workers during 1935 :2 


Wages paid in 

£P. 

/o 

Building 

2,500,000 

38-8 

Industry 

. 2,250.000 

34-9 

Citriculture . 

1,200,000 

18-6 

Mixed Farming 

500,000 

7*7 


When it is remembered that approximately one-third of the industrial 
production of that year was supplying building materials, and that a 

^ Report for 1937, p. 223. 

® Op, ciU, p. 243. The most important item in this category of exports was 
potash, which accounted for almost 40 per cent, of the whole in 1937. 

* Horowitz and Hinden, op, oil,, p. 78. 

I Pp 
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further 10 per cent, was accounted for by trades subsidiary to citri- 
culture, these figures appear more abnormal. The inadequacy of 
building as a permanent basis of prosperity is self-evident, and in 
Palestine the fall in immigration in 1936 and 1937 caused a sharp 
decline in the demand for houses. From the record figure of 61,854 
in 1935, Jewish immigration fell in the succeeding years to 29,727 
and 10,536 ; the estimated value of investments in building declined 
correspondingly from £P. 7,000,000 in 1935 to £P. 3,000,000 in 1937.^ 
This was the most far-reaching factor in the depression. Building 
was among the more highly paid occupations, and the unemployment 
of a large number of building operatives had a disproportionately 
serious effect on the general purchasing power of the community and 
so on the producers of consumption goods. Unemployment grew 
with the cumulative effects of the collapse of the building boom, and 
at the end of 1937 the Government estimated that between eight 
and nine thousand Jewish workers were wholly unemployed or 
in casual work, with a further five or six thousand in part-time 
employment.^ 

It was fortunate that the other mainstay of Palestine’s prosperity, 
the citrus crop, rose in value as building declined. Here, too, there 
had been a critical period, and future prospects were not altogether 
reassuring. Like other plantation crops, such as rubber and coffee, 
oranges appeared to lend themselves to over-production, and the 
dietetic revolution which had i)layed so important a part in the initial 
success of citrus farming in Palestine had simultaneously encouraged 
an expanding export from other countries. The crop which suffered 
most severely from the resulting collapse of the market was that 
gathered in the season of 1936-7, which had to meet the competition 
of Spanish oranges exported at uneconomic prices for the sake of the 

^ Beport for 1937, pp. 60 and 30. Statistics covering the whole of a calendar 
year give an imprecise impression of the course of events. The recession in 
building and the rise of unemployment began in September 1935. The 
economic absorptive capacity of the country, as estimated for the purpose of 
calculating the Labour Schedules by both the Government and the Jewish 
Agency, declined sharply in that month, as did the i^ermits granted for new 
construction in the four principal towns. As compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, the estimates for the Labour Schedule fell from 
18,600 and 7,500 respectively to 10,900 and 3,250 (Survey for 1936, p. 703). 
Building permits dropped from 121,100 sq. m. in August to 79,700 sq. m. in 
September (Horowitz and Hinden, op, cU., p. 109). There were 6,000 Jewish 
workers wholly or partially unemployed at the end of 1935. 

* These figures were based on returns from the Jewish labour organizations. 
The Jewish Agency Memorandum, 1937, paragraph 60, speaks of ‘ 5,000 workers 
wholly unemployed, in addition to a considerable number working only three 
or four days a week, or less 
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foreign currency which was necessary to both parties in the civil war. 
On the other hand, the Palestinian crop this time was nearly twice as 
large as that of 1935-6, so that in spite of the lower prices received by 
the exporters — and in spite of the higher cost of imports — the balance 
of overseas payments was improved. In 1937-8 prices were higher 
and the size of the crop had again increased, from 10,800,000 to 
11,400,000 cases.^ There could be little doubt, however, that, as 
an increasing number of plantations reached maturity, the difficulty 
of disposing of the crop at a satisfactory price would become more 
acute, and by 1937 this prospect had almost brought investment in 
citrus farming to an end.^ In the intenser competition for markets 
which seemed likely to develop after the conclusion of the war in 
Spain, Palestine would probably be handicapped by her own internal 
divisions. Between thirty-five and forty per cent, of the citrus crop 
was in Arab hands, and the more individualistic methods of the 
Arab growers made it difficult for the large Jewish co-operatives to 
bargain advantageously with shipping companies and wholesale 
merchants. 

The most sensitive indicators of confidence in the economic future 
of Palestine, and in particular of the Palestinian Jewish community, 
w^ere the statistics of new investment and the estimates of economic 
absorptive capacity made by the Jewish Agency and the Palestine 
Government. The first table shows a continuing decline of invest- 
ment in land and building during 1937, contrasted with a partial 
recovery of general business enterprise 



Capital 

Capital 

New Capital 


invested in 

invested in 

registered by 

Year 

Land 

Buildings 

Companies 

1935 

11,720,000 

7,000,000 

4,890,000 

1936 

4,921,000 

4,000,000 

1,871,000 

1937 

4,389,000 

3,000,000 

3,831,000 


The salient feature of the estimates for the Labour Schedules was 
the second sharp decline, two years after the first, in the demands of 
the Jewish Agency:^ 

^ Palesti7ie and Middle East Economic Magazine , May 1938, p. 219. 

* Thf) following table shows the area planted with citrus trees during the 
last four years : 


1934 

50,000 donums 

1935 

28,000 donums 

1936 

20,000 ddnums 

1937 

1,500 ddnums 


{Eeportfor 1936, p. 40; Eeportfar 1937, p. 30.) 

• Beportfor 1936, p. 46; Beport for 1937, p. 30. 

^ Survey for 1936, p. 703, and Jewish Agency Memorand/um, 1937, para- 
graph 14. 
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Period 

Jewish 
Agency'' 8 
Estimate 

Certificates 
granted by 
Government 

April-September 1935 

19,160 

8,000 

October 1935-March 1936 

10,900 

3,250 

April-September 1936 

11,000 

4,500 

October 1936-March 1937 

10,695 

1,800 

April-September 1937 

11,250 

770^ 

October 1937~March 1938 

• 3,000 

1,780 


Thus by the autumn of 1937 the prospect of a period of restricted 
immigration with a small demand for new building, of a glutted 
market for citrus fruits, and of a continuing tendency towards inter- 
racial boycott had created a mood of pessimism in Palestine. It was 
felt that the setback of the previous two years might prove to have 
been a less temporary phenomenon than had at first seemed likely. 
The disorders of 1936-7 could not be regarded as solely responsible 
for the decline in building activity, which had begun in the last 
quarter of 1935, and the increasingly precarious position of citri- 
culture was due almost entirely to more permanent causes. So far, 
however, the indications for the future were more sombre than was 
the existing situation, and the statistics which reflected cuiTent 
activity presented a relatively cheerful picture. The high levels of 
1935 were not reached by the returns either of imports or of public 
revenue in 1937, but in both cases there was an improvement on 
1936, while the export figures, which were unaffected by internal 
purchasing power and which reflected the expansion of productive 
capacity during the past few years, broke all previous records 



Public Revenue 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

£P. 

£P. 

£P. 

1935 

5,770,000 (1935/6) 

17,853,000 

4,215,000 

1936 

4,641,000 (1936/7) 

13,979,000 

3,625,000 

1937 

4,880,000 (1937/8) 

15,904,000 

5,820,000 


There could be little doubt that, in the event of a partition being 
carried out, the resilience of the Jewish economy would be reflected 

^ This number was authorized for the four months April- July ; no Labour 
Schedule was issued for August and September 1937. Of the 770 certificates, 
620 were given to the Jewish Agency with the stipulation that 400 of these 
should be reserved for German immigrants for whom special funds were being 
provided. The Jewish Agency regarded the remaining 220 as a derisory offer 
and refused to accept it. 

* The increase in population, estimated at 10 per cent, between mid- 
summer 1935 and midsummer 1937, and the rising level of prices, must be 
taken into account in comparing the above figures. Calculated on a per 
capita basis, the yield of taxation and the value of imports would appear 
less satisfactory; and the apparent recovery of imports would be further 
reduced by an adjustment in the light of the falling vdue of money. 
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in a further period of expansion, but that, if its foundations remained 
unaltered, it would be involved in fresh difficulties with the ultimately 
inevitable slowing down of immigration. The most obvious method of 
eUminating the spasmodic element in the rhythm of Jewish develop- 
ment in Palestine would be to stimulate the potentially considerable 
purchasing power of the surrounding Arab countries. The long-term, 
like the short-term, solution of the economic problem would thus 
in fact depend on political conditions. 

(iii) The Montreux Convention regarding the Abolition ot the 
Capitulations in Egypt, and the Admission of Egypt to 
Membership of the League of Nations 

By H. Beeley 

The successful negotiation of the Anglo-Eg 5 rptian Treaty of 1936 
was described in the previous volume of this series.^ It is the purpose 
of the present chapter to examine the procedure by which two 
Articles of that instrument — Article 13 and Article 3 — were given 
effect. The first provided for the re-definition of the judicial status 
of foreigners in Egypt, the second for the entry of Egypt into the 
League of Nations. While it was unlikely that Article 3 would give 
rise to any difficulty, there was every prospect that Article 13 would 
involve arduous negotiations with the interested Powers, for reasons 
which cannot be easily explained without a brief historical account 
of the foreign communities in Egypt. 

( a ) The Position of Foreigners in Egypt, before and after 
THE Montreux Convention of the 8th May, 1937^ 

It was not only the ill-defined political powers of Great Britain that 
restricted the freedom of the Egyptian Government before 1936. 
The extent, probably unparalleled at the time in any other country, 
to which the economic life of Egypt was under foreign control, con- 
stituted a second and equally serious limitation. It was estimated in 
1030® that the foreign capital invested in Egypt amounted to 
£400,000,000, a figure which represented approximately two-thirds 
of the liotal value of the country’s cultivable land. The companies in 

’ The Survey for 1936, Part V, section (i). The text of the Treaty will be 
found in Documents on International Affairs, 1936, pp. 478-89. 

* For the position before the 15th October, 1937, when the Montreux Con- 
vention came into force, see J. Y. Brinton, The Mixed Courts of Egypt (New 
Haven, 1930, Yale University Press), and G. Dykmans, Le Statut contemporain 
des Strangers en Egypte (Paris, 1933, Librairie du Recueil Sirey). 

• Dykmans, op, cit, pp. 199-200, quoting from the Journal of the British 
Chamber of Commerce, April 1930. 
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which this money was invested, like the individual members of the 
foreign colonies for whose presence in Egypt they were so largely 
responsible, were exempt from the jurisdiction of the national courts, 
and enjoyed a peculiar form of fiscal immunity. 

Both this privileged position and the economic relationships which 
that position reflected had a long history. During the middle ages 
Alexandria was an important entrepot for the West-European trade 
in spices and other luxury goods from India and the Middle East. 
They were carried into Western Europe by merchants from the 
European seaports of the Western Mediterranean, and these cities 
established permanent colonies in Egypt, as they did in Syria, at 
CJonstantinople and on the shores of the Black Sea. Since it was the 
custom for Mushm Governments to allow their non-Muslim subjects 
to live under their own laws in respect of all matters that did not 
concern Muslims or Muslim interests, it was considered natural that 
the new Western Christian residents in Daru’l-Islam should be placed 
on the same footing as the native Christian inhabitants ; and judicial 
immunity was therefore conceded to them as readily as commercial 
privilege. Such concessions were not then felt to be inconsistent with 
the dignity of an independent state, for the prevailing conception of 
law, particularly in the religiously mixed areas of the Levant,^ was 
personal rather, than territorial. When, therefore, after Egypt had 
fallen to the Ottoman Turks, Francis I of France concluded with 
Suleyman the Magnificent, in 1535, the treaty^ with which the Otto- 
man system of Capitulations^ is usually held to begin, the Turks did 
not feel its clauses to be either novel or anomalous. 

^ It was not only under Muslim Governments tliat the medieval Italian 
commercial settlers abroad enjoyed personal and communal extra-territoriality. 
They lived under the same regime in the East Roman Empire, in the Crusader 
principalities, and in thirteenth-century Castile and Savoy; and so likewise 
did the German Hanseatic merchants in the Scandinavian countries and in 
England. In a.d. 1302 King Edward I anticipated the modern device of a 
‘ mixed court ’ (see pp. 586-9, below) in order to cope with the problems arising 
from the conflict between the extra- territoriality of the Hanseatic residents 
in England and the territorial sovereignty of the English Crown. 

* This bilateral treaty extended to the whole of the Ottoman Empire the 
provisions of a unilateral capitulation which had been granted in 1528 by 
the Ottoman Government to the French in order to confirm the status en- 
joyed in Egypt by French residents before the Ottoman conquest of Egypt 
in 1616-17. In that age. Capitulations were usually granted in the form of 
unilateral charters. Their incorporation in bilateral treaties did not become 
the rule until the eighteenth century, when the tide had turned against the 
’Osmanlis in their dealings with the Western Powers. 

* The word ‘Capitulations’ appears to be derived from the capitula, or 
articles, of the (unilateral) charters under which fiscal and judicial privileges 
were as a rule conceded. 
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The French example was quickly followed by other European 
Powers with commercial interests in the Ottoman Empire, who 
obtained by unilateral charter the privileges which the French had 
secured by treaty. The charter of May 1740, in which all existing 
French capitulatory rights in the Ottoman Empire were confirmed 
and amplified, set a new standard by which other Powers benefited 
in virtue of the most-favoured-nation treatment which most of the 
Capitulations included. And these enlarged privileges were sub- 
sequently incorporated in bilateral treaties. By 1914 the number of 
Powers enjoying capitulatory privileges by treaty had risen to fifteen.^ 
At the outbreak of the General War of 1914-18 the Turkish Govern- 
ment declared the Capitulations abolished, and their suppression was 
subsequently recognized by the Capitulatory Powers in Article 28 of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. Egypt, however, was unaffected by tliis 
step, since, in Article 17 of the Treaty of Lausanne, Turkey renounced 
all title to sovereignty or suzerainty over that country.^ Further- 
more, the interpretation put upon the Ottoman Capitulations in Cairo 
had, since the de facto establishment of Egyptian independence under 
the regime of Mehmed 'Ali (1805-48), diverged considerably from that 
current in Constantinople. Mehmed 'All and his successors, being 
anxious to enlist European assistance in the modernization of their 
country, permitted the consular jurisdictions to expand beyond the 
bounds assigned to them in the texts of the Capitulations. It is this 
specifically Egyptian variant of the capitulatory regime, based on 
charters and treaties but modified by usage, that we must here 
examine. 

The principal privileges conferred upon nationals of the Capitula- 
tory Powers by the terms of their charters from, or treaties with, the 
Porte have been summarized as 

the exemption of foreigners from arbitrary taxation, their freedom 
from searches in their homes without the consent or presence of their 
consuls, and . . . their right to enjoy very large immunities from the 
jurisdiction of the Turkish law courts. These latter immunities may 
be summarized as follows : To the consuls was reserved jurisdiction over 

^ Aitstria- Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and the 
United States of America. 

* This treaty -provision definitively extinguished the Ottoman sovereignty 
over Egypt which had been terminated provisionally in 1914 by a unilateral 
declaration of a British Protectorate over Egypt. This British unilateral act, 
which had been a retort to Turkey’s entry into the war of 1914-18 on the 
side of Great Britain’s opponents, had been almost simultaneous with Turkey’s 
unilateral denunciation of the Capitulations, for which she had seized the 
opportunity offered by the outbreak of war between the Capitulatory Powers. 
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all disputes between foreigners of the same or different nationality. 
Consuls also exercised jmisdiction over criminal offences, not involving 
natives, as well as in all questions of personal status, involving marriage 
and divorce, testamentary succession, guardian and ward, and kindred 
questions.^ 

Of these three immunities — ^fiscal, police, and judicial — the first and 
the last came to be considerably extended by Egyptian usage. 

When the capitulatory treaties were concluded, the non-Muslim 
subjects of the Porte were subject to a capitation tax not paid by the 
members of the Muslim ‘Ascendancy’. The fiscal clauses of the 
treaties were primarily aimed at exempting West-European residents 
from this discriminatory imposition, but they were later interpreted 
in Egypt as denying to the Treasury the right to demand any taxes 
from the nationals of Capitulatory Powers without the previous con- 
sent of their Governments. If the validity of this interpretation was 
doubtful, it was nevertheless very closely followed in practice. 
Before 1885 the only contribution, apart from customs and excise 
duties, which the foreign residents made to Egypt’s public revenue 
was the land tax, the payment of which was held to be a corollary of 
the right to own land in the country. In that year a convention 
was signed in London by representatives of the six European Great 
Powers of the day, agreeing to the levy of a house tax on their 
nationals in Eg 3 rpt and recognizing in general terms ‘the equity of 
submitting their subjects in Egypt to the same taxes as natives’. 
This declaration, however, did not absolve the Egyptian Government 
from having to secure the consent of the Powers to all direct taxes ; 
and in fact only two such taxes were imposed between 1885 and 
1937. In 1890 the Powders approved the institution of an inter- 
national municipal council in Alexandria, with power to levy taxes 
on natives and aliens alike ; and in 1930 consent was given to an addi- 
tional rate on urban property for the payment of night watchmen. 

It is not easy to estimate the effects of this immunity enjoyed by 
the wealthy foreign colonies on the fiscal policy of Egypt before 1937. 
On the one hand the Government, who never attempted to levy a tax 
from their own nationals alone, were therefore compelled to enter 

^ Brinton, op. cit,, p. 7. The original Capitulations also regulated Ottoman 
tariff policy, but these clauses were modified by separate commercial treaties 
concluded during the nineteenth century, first by the Ottoman Empire in 
respect of all its dominions, including Egypt, and later, after the concession of 
tariff autonomy to Egypt in 1873, by Egypt herself on her own account. The 
Egyptian Grovemment held that these new agreements abrogated the com- 
mercial clauses of the Capitulations ; and, although this thesis was challenged, 
Egj^t in fact acquired a complete freedom of action in this field after the 
expiry of her treaty with Italy in February 1930. 
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upon complicated diplomatic negotiations as a preliminary to any 
increase in their revenue from direct taxation. This necessity prob- 
ably had an inhibitory effect on Ministers of Finance, and therefore 
contributed to the maintenance of an inequitable incidence of taxa- 
tion which became increasingly apparent as industry and commerce 
grew in importance. Derived in a large measure from duties passed 
on to the consumer, and from a land tax resting mainly on the 
shoulders of the impoverished falldhln, it fell lightly on merchants 
and manufacturers.^ There was neither income tax, succession duty, 
stamp duty nor tax on business turnover ; a wealthy merchant might 
escape from making any direct payment of any kind to the state, and 
the foreign community was the greatest beneficiary from this anomaly. 
On the other hand, the Budget displayed weaknesses which could not 
be attributed to the Capitulations; it was burdened, for example, 
with the salaries of a large number of unnecessary officials, and the 
assessment of the land tax was unduly favourable to the large pro- 
prietors. Even without the capitulatory restrictions, furthermore, 
it would not have been possible to institute a modern fiscal system in 
An income tax, in particular, could not have been imposed 
without great difficulty in a country where methods of account- 
keeping were still so primitive.^ 

Little need be said of the second privilege accorded by the Capitu- 
lations. InviolabiUty of domicile was interpreted as involving an 
obligation on the Egyptian police to give reasonable notice of any 
search that they proposed to make in the house of a foreigner to the 
latter’s consul, who was privileged to send a representative if he so 
desired.® In practice this right was seldom abused. 

It was the judicial clauses of the Capitulations which were most 
remarkably expanded in Egypt by usage. They had assigned civil 
suits arising between foreigners of the same nationality to their 
respective consuls, together with criminal cases not involving persons 
of a second nationality. Procedure between foreigners of different 

^ In the financial year 1936-7 customs receipts amounted to £E. 18, 158,000, 
or more than 50 per cent, of a total revenue of £E. 35,153,000. Direct taxation 
(land, buildings, and the ghaffir tax) accounted for only £E. 6,975,000. These 
figures are taken from the Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Egypt (Department of Overseas Trade, No. 676, May 1937), pp. 26-7. Its 
author comments that ‘with Capitulations in force it has been difficult for the 
Egyptian Government to find fresh sources of revenue, a factor which has 
tended towards a low basis of taxation *. 

* At the moment of writing, however, the Egyptian Government were 
proposing to introduce an income tax together with an inheritance tax and a 
stamp duty, 

* Brinton, op, cit,, p. 318 and n., where alternative definitions are cited. 
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nationalities was not clearly defined, but in practice cases of this type 
went to the defendant’s consul, in accordance with the maxim -4c^or 
sequitur forum rei. Disputes between foreigners and Egyptians, and 
crimes committed by foreigners against Egyptians, however, had to 
be tried in the territorial courts, with the single guarantee of the 
presence of a dragoman from the foreigner’s consulate. This stipula- 
tion for the participation of their representatives in mixed cases 
involving Egyptians enabled the consuls to encroach on the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Courts until they finally succeeded in establishing 
a customary right to try all civil suits in which foreigners were impli- 
cated, and all criminal charges against them. 

The jurisdiction which determines the relations between Europeans 
and the Government of Egypt and the inhabitants of the country 
[Nubar Pasha vTote in a report presented in 1867 to the Khedive 
Isma'il], is no longer based on the Capitulations. The Capitulations 
exist only in name. They have been replaced by an arbitrary law of 
custom, varying with the character of each new diplomatic chief — a 
law based upon precedents frequently abusive, which has been per- 
mitted to take root in Egypt through force of circumstances and con- 
stant pressure and a desire to make easy the lot of the foreigner.^ 

The result of this encroachment was a judicial chaos. To mention the 
most striking of the resulting inconveniences, parties to a contract 
could not know% when they signed it, under what law a case arising 
from it might eventually be tried ; if defendants to an action were of 
different nationalities, proceedings would have to be taken in more 
than one court ; and if a defendant appealed against an adverse ver- 
dict, the plaintiff was faced with the problem of pursuing his claims 
in Rome, Paris, London, or even farther afield. 

Attempts had been made, from 1820 onwards, to simplify this 
tangle of jurisdictions by creating courts of mixed composition. In 
1861 two Commercial Courts at Cairo and Alexandria, each consisting 
of three Egyptian and two foreign members, were reorganized to 
deal with commercial cases in which the defendant was an Egyptian 
national. This precedent was the starting-point for the more sweeping 
reforms advocated, and in part carried out, by Isma'il’s Foreign 
Minister, Nubar Pasha. His object was to utilize the principle of 
mixed composition as a safeguard which should induce the Capitula- 
tory Powers to accept in Egypt the judicial implications of territorial 
sovereignty. Before the International Commission sitting in Cairo 
in 1869, he proposed the transference to Mixed Courts, with a majority 
of European judges, of jurisdiction over aU criminal offences, whether 
committed by foreigners or by Egyptians, over all commercial dis- 
^ Cited by Brinton, op. cit,, p. 14. 
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putes, and over civil cases arising between litigants of different 
nationality.* As Nubar Pasha was prepared to allow Egyptians to 
opt for the new courts in civil cases also, it is clear that these pro- 
posals would have gone far towards establishing a unified judicial 
system, dependent on the Egyptian Government, but with a guaran- 
teed preponderance of foreign judges. They would have abolished 
a large part of the Capitulations while retaining those guarantees of 
impartial justice which were recognized as essential to the further 
co-operation of European capital and enterprise in the economic 
revival of Egypt. The foreign colonies, however, viewed the scheme 
with suspicion, and their Governments insisted on modifications. 
As it was finally promulgated in 1875, the Reglement d' Organisation 
Judiciaire^ embodied reforms which, if more modest than Nubar 
Pasha’s original conception, nevertheless marked a turning-point in 
the judicial history of modern Egypt. 

The Reglement of 1875, as subsequently amended, set up three 
District Tribunals, at Alexandria, Cairo, and Mansurah, with a Court 
of Appeal sitting in Alexandria. The composition of these courts in 
1937 was as follows 


Court of Appeal 


Egyptian 

Judges 

6 

Foreign 

Judges 

10 

C^airo Tribunal . 


8 

17 

Alexandria Tribunal . 


6 

10 

Mansurah Tribunal 


3 

7 

Total 


23 

44 


The Reglement jfiaced the apj)ointment of judges in the hands of 
the Egyptian Government, but they were not removable except by the 
Court of Appeal, and the proportion of foreign judges was fixed. The 
latter, furthermore, were to be appointed after consultation with the 
Ministers of Justice of the countries from which they came. Separate 
understandings guaranteed a minimum representation to each Capi- 
tulatory Power, and it was a generally accepted principle that no one 
nationality should enjoy an undue preponderance ; but the Egyptian 
Government were not limited in their choice to the nationals of 
Capitulatory Powers. 

These tribunals were given jurisdiction over all civil and com- 
mercial litigation between foreigners of different nationality and 

^ The Reglement, though in form a statute, was regarded as a treaty by both 
the national and the mixed Courts of Appeal. Originally valid for five years, 
it was renewed periodically until 1921, when the powers of the Mixed Tribunals 
were prolonged for ‘an indefinite period’. 

* The Manchester Guardian, 12th April, 1937. 
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between foreigners and Egyptians. Their power extended to foreign 
litigants of identical nationality in all cases concerning land held in 
Egypt. In the sphere of criminal jurisdiction Nubar Pasha met with 
a more uncompromising resistance, and although a comprehensive 
penal code was adopted, it was never put into operation. The Mixed 
Tribunals were only empowered to deal with police offences com- 
mitted by foreigners (for which the maximum penalties were a fine 
of £E.l or one week’s imprisonment), and with ‘felonies and offences 
committed directly against the judges, the jury and the officers of 
justice, in the performance of, or on the occasion of the performance 
of, their duties’. Apart from these restricted categories of case, the 
consuls continued to exercise their jurisdiction over all penal offences 
committed by foreigners.^ The Consular Courts also retained, after 
the Judicial Reform of 1875, civil actions, other than those involving 
land, between foreigners of the same nationality, and questions of 
personal status.^ Broadly speaking, it may be said that the effect of 
the Judicial Reform was to restrict the rights exercised in virtue of 
the Capitulations, while conceding new privileges to the nationals 
of non-Capitulatory Powers. This latter, and perhaps unforeseen, 
effect resulted from decisions of the Mixed Tribunals that they were 
open to the nationals of all foreign Powers. Foreign residents who 
had never enjoyed consular protection were thus removed from 
the jurisdiction of the Native Courts^ in civil suits and police 
offences, while remaining amenable to them for the more serious 
crimes. 

As the organization of the Mixed Courts followed French models, 
so the codes which they administered were based on the Code Napo- 

^ Offences against the bankruptcy laws were transferred to the Mixed 
Tribunals in 1900. 

* Statut personnel was defined in Article 28 of the revised B^glement adopted 
at Montreux as comprising ‘suits and matters relating to the status and 
capacity of persons, legal relations between members of a family, more parti- 
cularly betrothal, marriage, the reciprocal rights and duties of husband and 
wife, dowry and their rights of property during marriage, divorce, repudiation, 
separation, legitimacy, recognition and repudiation of paternity, the relation 
between ascendants and descendants, the duty of support as between relatives 
by blood or marriage, legitimation, adoption, guardianship, curatorship, inter- 
diction, emancipation, and also gifts, inheritance, wills and other dispositions 
mortis causa, absence and the presumption of death’. (Cmd. 5491 of 1937, 
p. 44.) 

* As the Mixed Courts were also Egyptian, this term is used to distingidsh 
the ordinary territorial courts. It is perhaps worth while to make it clear — 
since this distinction is frequently obscured — that the Mixed Tribunals were 
not part of the capitulatory regime. They were devised as a limitation of it ; 
they were Egyptian and not international courts ; and they had jurisdiction 
over foreigners not protected by Capitulations. 
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16on.^ Modified in drafting to suit Egyptian conditions, the French 
law was more closely adapted to its new background by the gradual 
process of interpretation. The Regulation instructed judges, ‘in case 
of silence, insufficiency and obscurity of the law to ‘follow the prin- 
ciples of natural law and equity *, but omitted to institute any pro- 
cedure for the future amendment of the codes. Although Article 12 
of the Civil Code provided that additions and modifications might be 
made by the Government, with the approval of the judicial corps, 
the silence of the Regulation gave rise to difficulties. Before 1876 
the judicial immunity of foreign residents had been such that the 
bulk of Egyptian legislation in no way affected them, and the Powers 
now held their explicit consent to be necessary before their nationals 
could be bound by Egyptian laws or decrees. It followed that the 
mixed codes could not be amended without the unanimous consent 
of the Capitulatory Powers, so that any one of fifteen Governments 
might veto a proposal regarded as necessary by the other fourteen, 
together with the Government of Egypt and the judicial corps. A 
way out of this unfortunate position was not found until 1911, when 
an agreement was reached for the establishment of a Legislative As- 
sembly consisting of the members of the Court of Appeal, together with 
the senior district judge from each capitulatory state not represented 
on the Court. This body was empowered to approve such additions 
and modifications to the ‘ mixed law ’ as should be submitted to it by the 
Egyptian Minister of Justice.^ It could not, however, pass any amend- 
ment to the Reglement of 1875, and it was held to be incompetent 
to endorse measures contravening the fiscal immunity of foreigners. 

This was the situation when Ottoman sovereignty over Egypt was 
extinguished provisionally by the unilateral declaration of a British 
protectorate over Egypt in 1914 and definitively by the coming into 
force of the Peace Treaty of Lausanne on the 6th August, 1924. The 
Capitulations were still valid except in so far as they had been modi- 
fied by the Judicial Reform of 1876, and both the consular jurisdic- 
tions and the Mixed Tribunals provided foreign Powers with a legal 
foothold in Egypt.^ The precise definition of these rights was a 

^ The cultural influence of France had been strong in Egypt for centuries. 
It was further extended in 1883, when the Native Courts were reorganized 
on the pattern of the Mixed Tribunals. And in the proceedings of the latter 
French became the exclusive language, although the Ehglement permitted the 
use of English, Italian and Arabic. 

* The Court of Appeal had received, in 1889, power to approve police 
relations. 

• The capitulatory system did not extend to the Sudan. The jurisdiction 
of the Mixed Tribunals originally covered that territory, but was excluded 
after its reconquest in 1898. 
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matter of some difficulty, and the treaties of 1919-23 added to its 
complexity. A first effect of these, and of the Russian Revolution, 
was to reduce the number of Capitulatory Powers from fifteen to 
twelve. Germany renounced her Capitulations by Article 147 of the 
Treaty of Versailles ; Austria and Hungary, under the treaties of 
St. Germain and Trianon respectively, abandoned the privileges 
formerly enjoyed in Egypt by the subjects of the Dual Monarchy ; and 
Russia, by the severance of consular relations after 1917, lost the 
essential condition of her capitulatory status. 

Besides the nationals of the twelve states remaining there were 
other claimants to consular protection in post-war Egypt. The 
Treaty of Berlin, in 1878, had conceded to Rumanian citizens the 
rights exercised by other Europeans in the Ottoman Empire, and 
Rumania had since claimed to rank as a Capitulatory Power. In 
1906, when the Government of Brazil established consular represen- 
tation in Egypt, they were tacitly permitted to open courts, and 
Swiss nationals were entitled to claim the protection of other Powers. 
In 1925 and 1929 Germany and Austria signed treaties with Egypt 
which, without renewing the Capitulations, provided for the restora- 
tion of consular jurisdiction within certain limitations.^ 

The Mixed Courts involved wider interests. It has been seen above 
that, although they came into existence by the collective consent of 
the Capitulatory Powers, their jurisdiction extended over all non- 
Ottoman residents in Egypt. The definitive extraction of Egypt 
from the Ottoman Empiie in 1924, together with the almost simul- 
taneous metamorphosis of the remnant of that Empire into a Turkish 
Republic, left obscure the status, in Egypt, of both Turkish nationals 
and the nationals of successor states of the now defunct Ottoman 
Empire other than Turkey and Egypt themselves. Decisions of the 
Court of Appeal, rendered in May 1929, excluded from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Mixed Tribunals all nationals of Turkey and of states 
which had formed part of the Ottoman Empire in 1875, with the 
exception of those — ^notably Bulgaria — ^which had meanwhile estab- 
lished their subjects’ right to invoke this jurisdiction. At the same 
time the Egyptian Government declared that they did not intend to 
question the jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals over the nationals 
of either the ex-Capitulatory Powers or their successor states.^ 

^ The Native Courts were to retain jurisdiction over Austrian and German 
nationals employed in the public services, or accused of crimes affecting the 
security of the Egyptian state. And the consular protection accorded by these 
treaties was to terminate as soon as a general judicial reorganization should 
take effect. 

* It should be noted that the composition of the Mixed Tribunals was not 
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When, in December 1914, Egypt was unilaterally declared a British 
Protectorate, there was some support for the view that the Capitula- 
tions might be regarded as ipso facto abrogated. The British Govern- 
ment, however, contented themselves with announcing that the 
revision of these treaties might most conveniently be postponed until 
the end of the war that was then in progress. It was generally 
expected that this ‘revision’ would consist of the abolition of the 
Consular Courts, and that the entire judicial system would be recon- 
structed; but Egyptian opinion was not prepared for the large 
measure of anglicization proposed by the Mixed Commission which 
was appointed to consider these problems in 1917. This body, in 
which the moving spirit was Sir William Brunyate, recommended 
a unification of the three jurisdictions then exercised by the consu- 
lates, the Mixed Tribunals, and the Native Courts, and suggested 
certain anglicizations of law and procedure. The project pleased 
neither the foreign communities nor the Egyj^tian Nationalists, and 
it was withdrawn in favour of the simpler solution of transferring 
the jurisdiction of the consulates to the Mixed Courts. It was this 
suggestion which formed the basis of three further attempts, made 
between 1919 and 1930, to unravel the judicial tangle in Egypt. 

The first was the work of Sir Cecil Hurst, a member of the Mission 
sent to Egypt under Lord Milner, in 1919, to make recommendations 
on the future government of the country. The first step contemplated 
in Sir Cecil Hurst’s programme was the surrender of the Capitulations 
to Great Britain, which would thus become the trustee of all foreign 
rights in Egypt. This was unacceptable to both Egypt and the third 
parties chiefly concerned, with the result that the judicial problem 
was still unsolved when the British Government issued their unilateral 
declaration of the 28th February, 1922, pronouncing Egypt to be an 
independent sovereign state.^ ‘The protection of foreign interests in 
Egypt’ therefore appeared as one of the four reserved questions on 
which the British Government retained their freedom of action until 
a mutually satisfactory treaty should have been negotiated. 

In the draft treaties resulting from the conversations which were 
opened in 1927, and again in 1929, the British role was reduced to 
that of giving diplomatic support to the Egyptian Grovemment, 

aeoessarily affected by the loss of capitulatory rights on the part of certain 
Powers. Swiss judges had always sat ; Eumania, though not recognized as a 
Capitulatory Power, provided commercial assessors to the Tribunal at Cairo, 
as did.Persia at Alexandria ; and the Russian judges retained their seats after 
1917. A German judge was appointed to the Cairo Tribunal in 1927. 

^ See, for the circumstances of this declaration, T?ie History of the Peace 
Conference of Parist Vol. VI, Chapter i, Part IV. 
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who were to submit to the Capitulatory Powers a project on lines 
previously agreed with Great Britain. Thus Article 9 of the draft 
treaty on which Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sarwat Pasha reached 
agreement in 1928, but which was then repudiated by the Wafd, ran 
as follows : 

His Britannic Majesty undertakes to use all his influence with the 
Powers possessing capitulatory rights in Egypt to obtain the modifica- 
tion of the capitulatory regime now existing in Egypt, so as to make it 
conform more closely with the spirit of the times and with the present 
state of Eg3rpt.^ 

An explanatory note defined the proposed modification, which con- 
sisted principally in transferring to the Mixed Tribunals all consular 
jurisdiction except over matters of personal status ; the Powers were 
to have the option of retaining jurisdiction over these. A British 
Judicial Adviser was to be kept informed of all matters relating to 
the administration of justice in which foreigners were concerned, and 
this safeguard was to be extended to foreigners who did not fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals. 

The negotiations of 1929-30 resulted in two further concessions to 
the Egyptian point of view. The agreed text of Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son’s note to Nahhas Pasha on the subject of the Capitulations con- 
tained no mention of the Judicial Adviser, and it provided for an 
extension of the legislative competence of the General Assembly of 
the Mixed Courts to cover Acts imposing taxation on foreigners. 
Thus the only measures for which the Egyptian Government would 
still have to apply for the consent of the Powers were amendments 
to the constitution of the Mixed Tribunals.^ 

These discussions, like those of 1927-8, ended in failure, and it 
was not until the Anglo-Italian crisis in the autumn of 1935 that a 
final settlement of the relations between Great Britain and Egypt 
began to appear so vitaUy important to both countries that the earlier 
obstacles to an agreement could be overcome. These obstacles had 
not included the interwoven problems of Capitulations and Mixed 
Courts, and it might therefore have been anticipated that the relevant 
article in the treaty of the 26th August, 1936, would follow the main 
lines of the earlier drafts. Those drafts, however, had marked succes- 
sive stages of concession to the Egyptian desire for complete in- 
dependence, and this process was startlingly accelerated in 1936. 

^ Text in Documents on International Affairs, 1928, pp. 245-54. For the 
negotiations of 1927-8 see the Survey for 1928, Part III B, section (i). 

* For the draft treaty and notes of 1930 see Documents on International 
Affairs, 1930, pp. 214r-19. The negotiations are described in the Survey for 
1930, Part III, section (ii). 
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The new policy was summarized in the first clause of the Annex to 
Article 13: 

It is the object of the arrangements set out in this Annex 

(i) To bring about speedily the abolition of the Capitulations in 
Egypt, with the disappearance of the existing restrictions on Egyptian 
sovereignty in the matter of the application of Egyptian legislation 
(including financial legislation) to foreigners as its necessary con- 
sequence ; 

(ii) To institute a transitional regime for a reasonable and not un- 
duly prolonged period to be fixed, during which the Mixed Tribunals 
will remain and will, in addition to their present judicial jurisdiction, 
exercise the jurisdiction at present vested in the Consular Courts. 

At the end of this transitional period the Egyptian Government will 
be free to dispense with the Mixed Tribunals. 

Whereas, therefore, all earher proposals had envisaged the trans- 
ference of the consular jurisdictions to the Mixed Tribunals, they were 
now, after a brief interval, to pass to the Native Courts. Further- 
more, this clause provided for the total abolition not only of the 
judicial privileges of foreigners resident in Egypt, but of their legis- 
lative immunity as well. The draft treaty of 1930 had insisted on 
the assent of the General Assembly of the Mixed Courts before 
Egyptian legislation could be apphed to foreigners. Under the treaty 
of 1936 even that safeguard would be swept aw^ay.^ All that remained 
was the declaration, made by the Egyptian Government in Clause 
6 of the Annex, that legislation apphed to foreigners would not be 
‘inconsistent with the principles generally adopted in modern legisla- 
tion ’, or discriminatory, in fiscal matters, against foreigners or foreign 
corporations,^ 

Clauses 2-4 of the Annex, while providing, as earher proposals had 
done, for obtaining the consent of the interested Powers to the proposed 
judicial reorganization, ended with the threat of more drastic action: 

2. As a first step, the Egyptian Government will approach the 

^ This was explicitly stated in Clause 5 of the Annex to Article 13. 

® The extent to which these provisions outran oven the earher ambitions 
of Egyptian Nationalists may be seen by comparing them with a declaration 
made by Zaglilul Pasha in 1919: 

Dans une figypte qui reclame son enti^re ind^pendance et qui place au 
premier rang des engagements qu’elle prend k la face du monde le respect 
scrupuleux des droits des Strangers, le maintien des Juridictions Mixtes, 
avec une comp<^.tence 41argio quant aux affaires p6nales, constitue pour 
nous, avec le pouvoir Ic^gislatif des Chambres rdimies de la Cour d’Appel 
Mixte, la clef de voffte de T^difice capitulaire future. 

The revision, in 1936, of the draft agreement of 1930 was due to the British 
Government’s desire to reopen the military question, and the concessions 
made to Egypt on the judicial issue were part of the price paid by Great 
Britain for the consoUdation of her strategic position in the Nile delta. 

I Q q 
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Capitulatory Powers as soon as possible with a view to (a) the removal 
of all restrictions on the application of Egyptian legislation to foreigners, 
and (6) the institution of a transitional regime for the Mixed Tribunals 
as provided in paragraph 1 (ii) above. 

3. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, as the Govern- 
ment of a Capitulatory Power and as an ally of Egypt, are in no way 
opposed to the arrangements referred to in the preceding paragraph and 
will collaborate actively with the Egyptian Government in giving efiFect 
to them by using all their influence with the Powers exercising capitula- 
tory rights in Egypt. 

4. It is understood that in the event of its being found impossible to 
bring into effect the arrangements referred to in paragraph 2, the 
Egyptian Government retains its full rights unimpaired with regard 
to the capitulatory regime, including the Mixed Tribunals. 

In accordance with these provisions the Egyptian Government, on 
the 16th January, 1937, invited the Capitulatory Powers to a Con- 
ference which was to meet at Montreux on the 12th April. The 
drafting of this invitation followed upon consultations, earlier in the 
month, between the legal advisers of the Egyptian Cabinet and Mr. 
W. E. Beckett of the Legal Department of the Foreign Office ; it was 
the first fruit of that ‘active collaboration’ for which the treaty 
provided, and of which there was to be further evidence at 
Montreux. 

Representatives were sent to the Conference by the Government 
of Egypt and by the twelve Capitulatory Powers, together with the 
Union of South Africa and the Irish Free State. Captain Euan 
Wallace, the leader of the British delegation, also represented the 
Governments of Australia, India, and New Zealand, while the Con- 
ference took note of a letter from the Canadian High Commissioner 
in London, declaring that his Government would accept the provisions 
of any convention signed and ratified by the other members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The French delegation was 
requested to look after the interests of Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia. 

The Powers, apart from Egypt, most interested in the outcome of 
the Montreux Conference were France, Italy, Greece, and Belgiiun. 
The British interest in Egypt was primarily strategic, and had 
already been satisfied by the treaty of 1936. Greece and Italy were 
responsible for the future of the largest of the foreign commimities 
in the Nile delta, numbering 76,000 and 53,000 respectively.^ France 
had a smaller colony of 25,000, but her material and cultural interests 
were vastly more important than those of any other nation. It was 

^ Figures given by Monsieur Georges Meyer in Le Temps, 3rd April, 
1937. 
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estimated that three-fifths of the foreign capital invested in Egypt 
was French,^ and there were 120 French schools which, with their 
42,000 pupils, played a distinguished part in the educational life of 
the country. The form in which Western culture had impressed itself 
on Egypt was distinctively French, and France had a longer history 
of contact with the Nile Valley than any other European Power. 
Belgian capital, finally, shared with French the control of the greater 
part of Egypt’s public utility undertakings. 

Each of these Powers would be influenced by the opinion of its 
nationals in Cairo and Alexandria, and their understandable anxiety 
for the future was unfortunately stimulated by the attitude of certain 
sections of Egyptian opinion to the forthcoming Conference. In 
particular, the extreme nationalism and xenophobia of the university 
students found expression in an attempt, which gave rise to rioting 
in Cairo on the 18th March, 1937, to hold a congress for the purpose 
of indicating to the Government what demands they should put 
forward at Montreux. Among the more alarming manifestations of 
anti-European feeling was a movement, originating in the University 
of A1 Azhar, for a return to the old Muslim legal system of the 
SharVah, which was based on the Qur'an and traditions. This ten* 
dency was illustrated in a speech made by the Dean of the Faculty 
of Law in the Egyptian University. ‘Revenons ’, he said, ‘dans notre 
enseignement juridique, a la legislation musulmane; qu’elle soit le 
lien entre nous et les autres nations arabes.’^ On the other hand, the 
Capitulatory Governments presumably reflected that nothing would 
be more likely to intensify this feeling than an intransigent attitude 
on their part at Montreux, 

The points at which they were likely to contest the Egyptian claims 
were fairly clear before the Conference assembled. The termination 
of the Capitulations was generally accepted as inevitable, and the 
attention of the delegates was focused on the character and duration 
of the transitional period which was to follow their abolition and to 
postpone, for a time, their eventual replacement by the jurisdiction 
of the Native Courts. The intentions of the Egj^ptian Government 
on the subject of this transitional period had been elucidated in a 
second circular which was handed to the Legations in Cairo on the 
3rd February.® The first three articles of this memorandum proposed 
the transference, for an interim period the duration of which was 

^ According to the same authority, 30,000,000,000 francs out of a total 
foreign investment of 50,000,000,000. (Le Temps, 2l8t February, 1937.) 

* Quoted in Le Temps, 29th March, 1937, 

* Text in Ades de la Conference des Capitulations (published by the Egyptian 
Government in May 1937), p. 3 n. 
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unspecified, of all consular jurisdiction to the Mixed Tribunals. This 
was in accordance with the Annex to Article 13 of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty, except that paragraph 7 of that Annex had stated that 
consideration would be given to the possibility of leaving questions 
of statut personnel in the hands of the consuls. The eleventh article 
of the memorandum also followed the treaty in depriving the 
General Assembly of the Mixed Court of its right to pronoimce on 
the applicability of Egyptian laws to foreigners. The remaining 
articles covered matters of detail which had not appeared in the 
treaty. They attempted to define the precise frontiers of the tem- 
porary jurisdiction to be exercised by the Mixed Tribunals, and in 
so doing they raised three thorny problems. 

It had been noted in the Annex to Article 13 of the treaty that it 
would be advisable, in establishing the transitional regime, to state 
clearly what was meant by the term ‘foreigners’. The Egyptian 
memorandum of the 3rd February, 1937, included in that category 
the citizens, but not the ‘subjects’ or ‘prot<5g6s’, of the twelve 
capitulatory states, together with Switzerland, whose nationals had 
always enjoyed extraterritorial rights ; Germany, Austria, and Hun- 
gary, as ex-Capitulatory Powers and Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, and Rumania, as countries whose territory, or part of it, had 
lain before 1914 within the frontiers of a Capitulatory Power. This 
definition was appreciably narrower than the meaning customarily 
attached to the word ‘foreigner’ in the existing charter of the Mixed 
Tribunals, by reason both of the states that it excluded and of the 
categories into which it divided the nationals of those states whose 
rights it recognized. The nationals of all states which did not form 
part of the Ottoman Empire in 1914 had hitherto been able to invoke 
the jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts, but as the Capitulatory Powers 
alone were parties to the establishment of that jurisdiction, other 
Governments were not in a position to dispute this emendation. The 
suggested exclusion of ‘subjects’ and ‘prot6g4s’ was more serious, 
for it would involve a loss of status for aU foreign residents in Egypt 
whose countries of origin were certain African parts of the French 
and the Italian Empire — i.e. Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and 
Ethiopia — except for the tiny minority among them who were 
respectively French or Italian citizens.^ The leader of the French 

^ It wiU be noted that Russia does not appear in this list. Diplomatic 
relations had not, at the time of writing, been established between Egypt 
and the U.S.S.R. 

® Though the northern part of Algeria was mapped, at this time, into three 
departments which ranked juridically as integr^ parts of the metropolitan 
territory of France, a census taken in 1936 showed that only 978,297 out of 
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delegation, Monsieur Frangois de Tessan, declared at the opening 
session of the Conference that his Government could not accept any 
differentiation between the peoples under its rule. 

The second controversy provoked by the Egyptian note concerned 
the intricate question of ‘mixed interests’. Although the text of the 
Reglement defined the competence of the Mixed Tribunals in terms 
of the nationality of the parties to a suit, so that they were only 
entitled to hear cases arising between a foreigner and a native, or 
between foreigners of different nationality, they subsequently asserted 
their jurisdiction over all suits in which a ‘mixed interest’ was in- 
volved, even when the parties immediately concerned were com- 
patriots. Thus in a case of bankruptcy the existence of a single 
creditor whose nationality differed from that of the bankrupt was 
sufficient for the case to be heard in a Mixed Tribunal. Similarly all 
litigation involving joint-stock companies registered in Egypt, but 
wholly or partially controlled by foreign capital, had passed into the 
sphere of these courts. This development greatly contributed to the 
confidence necessary for the investment of foreign capital, and may 
thus be said to have been of great benefit to Egypt. And at the same 
time it enabled foreign capital to make the best of both worlds, since 
by registering in Egypt a British-owned or French-owned company 
escaped heavy taxation, while remaining exempt from control by 
the Native Courts.^ The operation of this doctrine of ‘mixed 
interest’ gave the Mixed Tribunals a practical monopoly of bank- 
ruptcy cases and commercial litigation. This in turn led to a feeling 
of doubt, in the cosmopohtan business world of Lower Egypt, as to 
the competence of the Native Courts to take over these branches of 
jurisdiction. There was, therefore, a general outcry against the 
Egjrptian Government’s proposal to enforce the letter of the Regle- 
ment of 1875, which would mean that, for example, a dispute between 

6,592,033 inhabitants of these three departments were French citizens. The 
remaining 6,613,736 were merely French ‘nationals’ (i.e. subjects). See pp. 
491 and 493, above. 

^ In 1928 the Egyptian Government published statistics relating to all 
corporations having their principal sphere of activity in Egypt on the 31st 
December, 1926. These were divided as follows: 

Ro. of 

Nationality, Companies. Total Capital. 

Egyptian .... 151 £E. 87,000,000 

British .... 30 £E. 12,600,000 

Belgian .... 11 £E. 4,200,000 

French .... 3 £E. 1,200,000 

(Quoted in Brinton, op. cit., p. 106 n.) Most of the capital of the companies 
classified as Egyptian was foreign, and it is evident that nearly the whole 
of the French capital in Egypt was invested in these. 
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the Suez Canal Company and an Egyptian national would be heard, 
even during the transitional period, by a Native Court. 

The memorandum of the 3rd February proposed not only to restrict 
the competence of the Mixed Tribunals, but also to modify their 
composition. It suggested that, as vacancies occurred on the mixed 
bench during the transitional period, they should be filled by 
Egyptians, irrespective of the nationality of the deceased or retiring 
judge. This would abrogate the existing rule under which the pro- 
portion of Egyptian to foreign judges must remain constant, so 
that the submission of the foreign community to a preponderantly 
Egyptian judiciary might take place even before the closing of the 
Mixed Courts. 

These fears, all of which related to a period that was not expected 
to last for more than twenty years, might seem to be exaggerated. 
The Conference which opened at Montreux on the 12th April, 1937, 
presented the paradoxical spectacle of plenipotentiaries unhesitat- 
ingly signing away Capitulations which had existed for centuries, 
and proceeding to a strenuous contest over the details of the ephemeral 
regime which was to soften the blow of their termination. The dis- 
agreements w hich prolonged the labours of the Conference related to 
five main issues : the duration of the transitional period ; the personnel 
of the Mixed Courts during that period ; the suggested transference 
to them of matters of personal status ; and the proposed exclusion 
from their competence of both mixed interests and the protected 
subjects of Imperial Powers. 

The Egyptian Premier, Nahhas Pasha, who w as to lead his Govern- 
ment’s delegation at Montreux, attempted to secure the preliminary 
backing of all the Egyptian political parties for his policy there. 
The minority groups, wishing to retain their freedom of criticism, 
declined his invitation to a conference, but the Chamber, after listen- 
ing to an expose of his intentions, gave him a unanimous vote of con- 
fidence on the 31st March. His position, tlierefore, with no dangerous 
opposition at home, and with the fourth paragraph of the Annex to 
Article 13 of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty as his ace of trumps, was 
a strong one. He took to the Conference the bases for its work, in 
the shape of drafts for a Convention abolishing the Capitulations, 
and for a revised Re^lement d' Organisation Jttdiciaire governing the 
conditions under which the Mixed Tribunals were to operate during 
the interim period.^ He could be confident that, although he might 

^ The texts of the Egyptian drafts were printed in the Journal des Nations, 
13th and 14th April, 1937 ; also in the Actes de la Conf^eme des CapitulaUons, 
pp. 217-24. 
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have to withdraw his more extreme claims, some of which had per- 
haps been inserted for bargaining purposes, he would carry his texts 
without substantial alteration. The delegation likely to press most 
urgently for amendments was that of France, as the Power with the 
most substantial interests at stake. And in fact the Conference 
resolved itself at one stage into a bilateral negotiation between 
Nahhas Pasha and Monsieur de Tessan. 

At the first meeting on the 12th April Nahhas Pasha was unani- 
mously elected to the Presidency, with Monsieur Aghnides, of the 
League Secretariat, as Secretary-General. The Conference then 
divided its work between two Committees which, after a meeting 
for introductory speeches on the 13th, took the place of the plenary 
sessions until the final texts were ready for signature. The first, 
or General, Committee met under the Presidency of Monsieur Politis 
(Greece) to consider the Egy|)tian draft Convention ; while the draft 
Beglement d' Organisation Jndiciaire was submitted to the Judicial 
Organization Committee, presided over by Hr. Hansson (Norway). 

The two drafts were based on the principles outlined in the 
memorandum of the 3rd February, and the controversies to which 
that document gave rise have already been mentioned. The task of 
the Conference, in bridging the gulf 1)etween the Egyptian and the 
European points of view, was greatly facilitated by the peculiar 
position of the British delegation, wliich made it a natural mediator. 
The discussions fell into two periods. In the first, which lasted from 
the 13th and 14th April, when the two Committees met for the first 
time, to the 24th, when the Committee on Judicial Organization 
adjourned, rapid progress was made by way of shelving the issues 
on which dissension was greatest. In the second, the General Com- 
mittee did little more than endorse the agreements reached by Nahhas 
Pasha and Monsieur de Tessan on the two or three crucial issues. 

In the first few days the General Committee reached agreement 
on two disputed points. An amendment to the draft Convention,^ 
allowing the consuls of the High Contracting Parties to maintain 
their courts, for matters of personal status, until the end of the 
transitional regime, was proposed by the delegates of Great Britain, 
Prance, Italy, and Greece, and accepted by the Eg 5 Tptian delegation.^ 

* Article 9 of the final text. The texts of the Final Act of the Conference, 
the Convention, the BhgUmmit d'Orgamsation Judiciaire and the unilateral 
declaration of the Egyptian Government will he found in the British parlia- 
mentary paper Cmd. 6491 of 1937. The text of the Convention and of the 
Egyptian Government’s declaration will also be found in Documents on Interna^ 
tionaX Affairs, 19$7, vol. i. 

• Governments wishing to exercise this right were obliged to notify the 
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The British delegation also proposed to incorporate into the Conven- 
tion a clause modelled on paragraph 6 of the Annex to Article 13 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty.^ But whereas that paragraph had 
been a simple declaration of intention by the Government of Egypt, 
it would now, if adopted, take the form of a treaty obligation. The 
Egyptian plenipotentiaries protested that it would constitute, in 
effect, a new Capitulation imposed on Egypt at a time when the 
capitulatory principle was being formally abrogated. They were pre- 
pared to reaflSrm their unilateral declaration that the Egyptian 
Government had no intention of pursuing any policy of discrimina- 
tion against foreigners, and the Committee finally agreed to insert 
the British clause for the transitional period only, relying on the 
Egyptian declaration thereafter. The clause ran, therefore, as follows : 

It is understood tliat the legislation to which foreigners will be sub- 
ject will not be inconsistent with the principles generally adopted 
in modem legislation, and will not, with particular relation to legisla- 
tion of a fiscal nature, entail any discrimination against foreigners 
or against companies incorporated in accordance with Egyptian law 
wherein foreigners are substantially interested. 

The immediately preceding paragraph, in so far as it does not con- 
stitute a recognized rule of international law% shall apply only during 
the transitional period.^ 

The purpose from which the Conference derived its title, that of 
abolishing the Capitulations, was accomplished without opposition.^ 
It was the duration of the interim period before the Mixed Courts 
also should disappear that caused the greatest dissension in the 
General Committee. On the one side France, Italy, and Belgium 
pressed for a term of eighteen years. Egypt, on the other, advocated 
a term of twelve years and had the backing of Great Britain, the 
United States, and Portugal. It was in any case difficult for the 
General Committee to make up its mind how long the regime should 
last until its character had been made clear, and that was the task of 
the Judicial Organization Committee. The General Committee, after 
adopting Article 2 on the 23rd April, would thus have had to mark 
time if its partner had not simultaneously reached a similar impasse. 

The Committee on Judicial Organization also had two early suc- 
cesses to its credit. Article 22 of the draft Beglement^ permitted 
foreigners normally subject to the Mixed Tribunals to submit them- 
selves, either explicitly or tacitly, to the jurisdiction of the Native 

Egyptian Gk)vernment of their intention when they ratified the convention. The 
Irish Free State and the Union of South Africa did not reserve this jurisdiction. 
(British Year Book of International Law, 1938 (Oxford University Press, 1938), 
p. 195.) ^ See above, p. 693. * Article 2, second and third paragraphs. 

• Article 1 of the Convention. * Article 26 of the final text. 
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Courts in civil and commercial matters. This clause was sent to a 
sub-committee, which recommended that it should be adopted only 
if the Egyptian Government were willing to make a declaration 
promising not to introduce into their contracts with foreigners any 
clause binding them to accept the jurisdiction of the Native Courts.^ 
The Egyptian representative gave the required undertaking, and the 
clause was carried. The same meeting saw an important concession 
on the subject of mixed interests. The original Egyptian proposal to 
exclude them from the competence of the Mixed Tribunals had evoked 
strong protests, and the British delegation had proposed a compro- 
mise whereby the existing practice should be retained in cases of 
bankruptcy and in suits involving corporations already in existence. 
Companies registered in Egypt after the new Reglement had come 
into effect were to be under the jurisdiction of the Native Courts.^ 
Badawi Pasha’s speech of the 20th April accepting this amendment 
earned him the thanks of Monsieur de Tessan, who had just returned 
from Paris and was thought to have received amended and more con- 
ciliatory instructions. Direct Franco-Egyptian conversations began 
on the same day, and there was a general feeling of optimism both 
at Montreux and on the stock markets of Cairo and Alexandria, where 
news of the Egyptian concessions, on statut personnel and more 
especiaUy on mixed interests, caused a strong upward movement. 

Meanwhile the Committee on Judicial Organization, hke the 
General Committee, was discovering the impossibility of finishing its 
task without the co-ordination of the two texts. Its first discussions 
had turned on the personnel of the Mixed Court and Tribunals during 
the interim period. The Egyptian delegation conceded that the pro- 
portion of foreign judges on the Court of Appeal should not be 
altered, but urged that its Pi’esidency, together with those of the 
District Tribunals, should be open to Egyptians. A British amend- 
ment, excluding the President of the Court from this provision, was 
carried, with another insisting that the Procureur General should 
also be a foreigner.® Granted these safeguards, the British delegation 

* This assurance covered contracts made by public administrations and 

municipalities. * Articles 34 and 35 of the final text. 

* Articles 4 and 16 of the R^.glement, The Procureur G6n6ral presided over 
the Parquet, which, under the new Reglement, had functions of great im- 
portance to the foreign residents. It was to give an opinion on the application 
to foreigners of the provisions in the Criminal Code for the remission and 
commutation of sentences (Art. 21); to supervise prisons in which forei^ers 
were detained (Art. 22) ; to be notified at once of the detention of any foreigner 
and to send him before a magistrate or procure his release within four days 
(Art. 49) ; and to send a representative to all domiciliary searches of the houses 
of foreigners (Art. 47). 
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was willing to accept the proposal to fill all vacancies occurring on 
the District Tribunals with Egyptian judges. The French suggested 
a division of the interim period into three stages, with a gradual 
increase in the Egyptian membership of the Tribunals. In reply to 
this Egypt offered to accept a stipulation that there should be a 
minimum foreign representation of one-third throughout the tran- 
sition, and again she was backed by Great Britain, while the other 
European delegations supported the French. 

Each Committee, therefore, had split along the same line, and the 
questions on which the split had come were closely interconnected, 
the significance of the provisions for the replacement of judges being 
as strictly dependent on the length of the interim j)eriod as that in 
turn was dependent on the safeguards that it offered to the foreign 
communities. On the 24th April, therefore, the Judicial Organization 
Committee concluded its first reading of the revised Rtglemeni with 
the exception of two articles, referred these to the General Committee 
and adjourned sine die. Apart from the question of the personnel of 
the Tribunals, the Committee had left unsettled the definition of 
foreigners. This, the most controversial point in the Egyptian draits, 
could not usefully be debated in public until the ground had been 
prepared by private discussions between Nahhas Pasha and the 
interested delegations. It was to these conversations that attention 
was now directed. 

The optimism generated by the conciliatory 8j)eeches of Badawi 
Pasha and Monsieur de Tessan on the 20th April was quickly dissi- 
pated, and from the 24th to the 30th the Conference was in fact 
suspended while the delegations tried privately to settle their differ- 
ences. A major cause of this hitch in the proceedings was the attitude 
of the French colony (and indeed of all the foreign communities) in 
Egypt. Anxious for their future after an interim period which now 
seemed likely to be shorter than they had anticipated, they wished 
their Government to open negotiations for an Establishment Treaty 
before signing the Montreux Convention. In particular, it was urged 
that the French delegation should not leave Montreux without some 
guarantee for the future of the educational, medical and charitable 
institutions maintained by French funds in Egypt. These points 
were raised in an aide-memoire presented by Monsieur de Tessan to 
Nahhas Pasha on the evening of the 23rd. The Egyptian Premier, 
while expressing his willingness to negotiate Establishment Treaties 
without undue delay, declined to permit the Montreux agenda to be 
used as a lever for the settlement of extraneous questions. The 
French Press, on the other hand, observed that their attitude to the 
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demands put forward in the Egyptian drafts was naturally governed 
by the future prospects for French cultural and economic enterprise. 
On the 25th, after a long conversation with Nahhas Pasha on the 
previous evening, Monsieur de Tessan left for Paris to lay the position 
before his Government. The revised instructions with which he re- 
turned, and the course of his subsequent conversations with Nahhas 
Pasha, enabled him to announce to the Press on the 29th that full 
agreement had been reached on all the disputed points. 

As these included both the issue which had blocked progress in 
the General Committee and the two matters referred to it by the 
Judicial Organization t'ommittee, and as the French would probably 
be followed by the other delegations which had hitherto opposed 
certain of the Egyptian claims, there was now every prospect of a 
speedy conclusion to the deliberations of the Conference. Meeting 
again on the 30th, the General (.Committee quickly disposed of the 
interdependent articles of the Convention and the B^lement dealing 
resj>ectively with the duration of the transitional period and with the 
composition of the District Tribunals.^ The Mixed Courts were to be 
retained for twelve years, until the 14th October, 1949, and from the 
beginning of that period vacancies on the Tribunals were to be filled 
with Egyptian judges, with the proviso — already offered by Egypt — 
that foreign representation should never fall below one-third.^ In 
return for this unqualified acceptance of his wishes on these points, 
Nahhas Pasha had agreed to give the ‘subjects^ and ‘proteges’ of 
foreign Powers the same rights as their citizens. It was found, how- 
ever, that the re-drafted Article confined this concession to those pro- 
tected subjects who were already settled in Egypt on the 15th 
October, 1937, when the Convention was to come into operation, and 
the French claimed that this restriction was a modification of the bi- 
lateral understanding. The delegates of the United Kingdom and 
South Africa also protested against the proposal to exclude the natives 
of all mandated territories from the jurisdiction of the Mixed Tri- 
bunals. The Drafting and Co-ordinating Committee was therefore 
asked to devise a formula which would satisfy all parties. 

On tlie 5th May the Conference, in a plenary meeting, adopted the 
final texts with the single exception of the disputed Article 25 of the 
Riglement, On the 6th the Drafting and Co-ordinating Committee 
pr^uced its formula for that Article, and it was adopted on the 

^ Article 3 in each case. 

* Unless there was an abnormal death-rate among the foreign judges, only 
three of whom were due to retire in the first five years of the transition^ period, 
it was in fact unlikely that the composition of the tribunals would change 
rapidly. 
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evening of the same day. It extended the competence of the Mixed 
Courts to aD the nationals, without exception, of the High Contract- 
ing Parties, ‘together with nationals of any other state that may be 
specified by decree’.^ The Egyptian declaration, of which the pleni- 
potentiaries took note in the Final Act of the Conference, annoimced, 
in Article 1, that it had already been decided to extend the compe- 
tence of the Mixed Tribunals to the nationals of Switzerland, Austria, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia. 

The texts were signed at Montreux on the 8th May. The pleni- 
potentiaries also took note of the Egyptian Declaration and of the 
Canadian letter mentioned above, ^ together with exchanges of letters 
in which Nahhas Pasha assured the Presidents of the American, 
British, Dutch, French, Greek, Italian and Spanish delegations that 
their educational, medical and charitable institutions in Egypt 
would be permitted to carry on their activities freely until agree- 
ments defining their position should have been concluded, or in any 
case until the end of the transitional period. The Convention was to 
come into force on the 15th October, 1937, if three ratifications had 
by then been received. That condition was fulfilled, and by June 
1938 the Convention had been ratified by all the signatories. 

Thus, four hundred and two years after the Ottoman PMishah 
Suleyman the Magnificent's treaty with King Francis I of France, 
the Capitulations were abolished in respect of Egypt, after having 
been extinguished thirteen years earlier in their application to 
Turkey. The final disappearance of extra-territorial privilege from 
Egypt was, however, postponed for twelve years, and during that 
brief epilogue the European colonies would continue to enjoy certain 
of their traditional immunities. They would no longer be protected 
against possible adverse effects of Egyptian legislation, either by the 
right of the Mixed Courts to sanction the application of laws to 
foreigners, or by diplomatic intervention in fiscal matters. But they 
were still immune from domiciliary searches without safeguard, 
though the Mixed Parquet had taken the place of their consuls as the 
supervisory authority. And they were still exempt, except at their 
own desire, from the jurisdiction of the Native Courts. In cases 
affecting their personal status they would still be proceeded against 
before their consuls ; their criminal offences and civil or commercial 

^ Eessartissants of the mandated territories of Syria, the Lebanon, Palestine 
and Transjordan were specifically excluded from the jurisdiction of the Mixed 
Tribunals. As ex- Ottoman subjects they had never enjoyed the protection 
of the Mixed Tribunals, and were thus in a different position from the natives 
of other mandated territories. * On p. 594. 
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litigation would take them before the Mixed Tribunals ; but in 1949 
all these courts would be closed. 

Even in the twelve-year period Egypt would make a little progress 
towards the recognition of her equality, in judicial standing, with 
other civilized nations. The competence of the Mixed Courts had 
been limited to the nationals of twenty Powers ; they were to become 
increasingly Egyptian in composition, and they must henceforward 
deliver judgment in Arabic as well as in a European language;^ and 
foreigners normally subject to their jurisdiction were now at liberty 
to bring suits, or to allow them to be brought, into the National 
Courts. In 1949 Egypt’s judicial emancipation would be complete, 
and already the last restrictions on her legislative sovereignty had 
been removed.^ It was not surprising that the Egyptian Chamber 
voted for the ratification of the Convention, on the 19th July, 1937, 
with only two dissentients. 

(6) The Admission of Egypt to Membership of the 
League of Nations, 26th May, 1937 

It was appropriate that the legislative sovereignty of Egypt should 
be formally admitted as a preliminary to her entry into the League of 
Nations. But steps were already being taken towards her admission 
to membership of the League before the Montreux Conference 
assembled. In a note dated the 7th February, 1937, the Foreign 
Minister of ‘Iraq informed the Secretary General of the League that 
he had invited the Egyiitian Government to apply for membership, 
and had promised to do his utmost to obtain an early consideration 
of the application. The note pointed out that Egypt, as a member of 
the International Labour Organization, had since 1936 been collabo- 
rating in the League’s economic and social work ; and it observed that 
the geographical position of Egypt would add importance to her 
acceptance of the full obligations of League membership.^ 

Later in the month it was reported that the United Kingdom 
Government, in accordance with Article 3 of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty,^ were taking steps to secure the convening of a special meet- 

^ Article 12 of the Mghrnent 

* Egypt, it is true, was bound by Article 2 of the Convention. But as her 
delegates had repeatedly declared that they had no intention of applying 
discriminatory legislation against foreigners, this could hardly be regarded as 
a restriction. 

* Text of this and other notes mentioned below in League of Nations Official 
Journal: Special Supplement, No. 166 (Geneva, 1937). This also contains the 
record of the proce^ings on the 26th May. 

* ‘Egypt intends to apply for membership of the League of Nations. His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, recognizing Egypt as a 
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ing of the Assembly, and had suggested to the Governments of the 
Dominions, of India and of certain non-British states that they should 
invite Egypt to make her application. By the middle of March 
twenty -four Governments had informed the Secretary-General that 
they had sent invitations to Cairo. Thus assured, beyond any reason- 
able doubt, of the necessary two-thirds majority in the Assembly, the 
Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Wasif Butros Ghali Pasha, 
in a letter dated the 8th March, made formal application for admis- 
sion to the League.^ Three days later the British Government sug- 
gested that a special meeting of the Assembly should be held in May 
to receive this application. 

The special session oi)ened on the 26th May under the presidency 
of the Turkish Foreign Minister, Monsieur Riistii Aras. The General 
Main Committee, whose task it was to examine the credentials of 
states applying for membership, decided, as it had when the U.S.S.R. 
entered the League in 1934, to abridge its procedure,^ and on the 
same day unanimously recommended that Egypt should be admitted. 
This recommendation was accepted by a unanimous vote of the 
Assembly, and the Egyptian delegates were invited to take their 
seats. Replying to the President’s speech of welcome, Nahhas Pasha 
pointed out that before joining the League Egypt had already shown 
her desire to employ its methods in her foreign policy by negotiating 
an €igreed revision of the judicial status of foreigners on her territory 
instead of taking unilateral action. Mr. Eden, in endorsing on behalf 
of Great Britain the President’s welcome, also drew attention to the 
connexion between the two events : 

The admission of Egypt to the League sets the seal upon her in- 
dependence and will, I am confident, mark the beginning of an epoch of 
fruitful collaboration between her and the other Members of the league. 
Egypt has always had close relations with the outside world, and these 
have grown even closer in recent times when foreign capital and technical 
advice have been called upon to play so prominent a part in the making of 
modem Egypt. In this close and cordial co-operation Egypt has played 
the part of a practised host, showing friendship and tolerance to all. 
This experience of co-operation with the outside world will now be 
applied to the wider sphere represented by the activities of the League. 

sovereign independent state, will support any request for admission which the 
Egyptian Government may present in the conditions prescribed by Article 1 
of the Covenant.’ 

^ A supplementary note, formally conveying the undertakings prescribed 
in Article 1 of the Covenant, was sent on the 16th. 

* For the procedure at the admission of the U.S.S.E. see the Survey for 1934, 
pp. 391--404. This was followed in the case of Egypt with one modification ; 
whereas the U.S.S.B. was invited to join in a singleletter signed by the representa- 
tives of thirty Powers, the invitations to Egypt were separately despatched. 
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There was one note of irony in these proceedings which commen- 
tators at Geneva did not fail to strike. The Montreux Convention had 
been the first international instrument signed by an Italian delegate 
in the name of ‘ His Majesty the King of Italy, Emperor of Ethiopia ’. 
It was held that, since each delegation bore the sole responsibihty for 
the description of its ‘Head of State’ in the preamble to the Conven- 
tion,^ the appearance of this title did not involve its recognition by 
any other signatory. The fact remained that Egypt’s last inter- 
national act, before her entry into the League, bore witness to the 
conquest, in defiance of the League, of a neighbouring and once 
independent member state. 

' Tliis prineii)le was stated by Monsieur Politis, speaking as President of 
the (Jeneral Committee. (Acies de In Gonfhence des Capitulations, pp. 129, 
137.) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS, 1937i 

N.B. The following abbreviations are used in references to the published texts 
of treaties and documents: Crnd, ~ British Parliamentary Paper; J.d.N, = 
Le Journal des Nations; L, of N. = League of Nations Puhlicalion; 

L. N*MJS. = League of Nations Monthly Summary; L,N,O.J. — League of 
Nations Official Journal; L.N.T.S. — League of Nations Treaty Series; 

M. Q, = The Manchester Guardian; N.Y,T. == I' he New York Times; O.M, — 
Oriente Modemo; Ov.F.S, = Overenskomster med Frcmrnedc Stater (Norway) ; 
P.C,I,J, = Permanent Court of International Justice; RJJ.C. — Revue de 
rinstittU International du Commerce; S.O.F.M. = Sveriges Overcnskommelser 
med Frdmmande Makter (Sweden); TJ. = Treaty Information (U.S.A.) ; 
UJS,T,S, = United States Treaty Series, 

Abyssinia 

1937, Jan. 11. PoHsh Government granted de facto recognition of Italian 
Empire in East Africa. 

Jan. 17. Turkish Ambassador informed Italian Government that the 
Turkish legation in Addis Ababa would be withdrawn. 

Feb. 19. Bomb outrage in Addis Ababa followed by Italian reprisals. 

Feb. 24. Capture and execution of Ras Desta at Goggetti, south of 
Addis Ababa. 

April 12. Paraguayan Minister presented credentials addressed to 
‘King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia’. 

July 28. Japanese Ambassador presented credentials addressed to 
I^g-Emperor. 

Nov. 16. Jugoslav Minister presented credentials addressed to King- 
Emperor. 

Nov. 20, Signor Mussolini succeeded Signor Lessona as Minister for 
East Africa and the Duke of Aosta succeeded Marshal Graziani as 
Viceroy. 

Dec. 14. Mr. de Valera stated that an Irish diplomatic representative 
would be accredited to King-Emperor. 

Dec. 21. Netherlands Government stated to have suggested joint 
action by signatories of Oslo Convention to ask Western Powers 
to recognize Italian sovereignty over Abyssinia. 

Afghanistan 

1937, Dec. 31. Protocol signed with Turkey, prolonging friendship and 
mutual assistance treaty of May 25, 1928, for ten years. 

See also under Middle Eastern Entente. 

Antioch and Alexandretta. See under Syria. 

^ In this chronology only a few treaties of political importance are included. 
For a full list of bilateral and multilateral treaties and conventions signed or 
ratified during the year 1936, see the supplementary volume, Documents on 
International Affairs ^ 1937. 
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Argentina 

1937, Sept. 5. Presidential election. Senor Ortiz, the Government candi- 
date, elected to succeed President Justo. 

See also under Bolivia, Sept. 17. 

Anstralia. See under Naval Armaments, July 29. 

Austria 

1937, Feb. 14. Speech by Dr. von Schuschnigg to Vaterlandische Front 
re-stating policy with regard to National Socialism and Monarch- 
ism. 

Feb. 22-3. Herr von Neurath visited Vienna. 

March 20. Dr. Neustadter-Sturmer relieved of office of Minister for 
Public Security. 

April 22-3. Meeting between Dr. von Schuschnigg and Signor Musso- 
lini in Venice. 

June 17. Appointment of Dr. Seyss-In quart to Council o^* State and 
of Dr. Pembaur as rapporteur on racial questions to the Vater- 
landische Front. 

July 6-9. Austro-German Mixed Commission discussed application 
of agreement of July 11, 1936. July 12, communique issued regard- 
ing press trucjc. 

See also under Permanent Court of International Justice, March 13- 
April 17. 

Belgium 

1937, Jan, 30. Herr Hitler stated in his Reichstag speech that his 
Government were ready to guarantee the inviolability and neutral- 
ity of Belgium. 

March 5. Belgian Government instituted jiroceedings before the 
Permanent Court of International Justice to determine whether the 
responsibility of the Spanish Government was involved in connexion 
with the death of Baron Jacques de Borchgrave. Nov. 6, Court 
delivered judgment overruhng preliminary objections lodged by 
Spanish Government (P.CJ.J. Series A/B, No. 72). 

March 22-5. King Leopold visited London. 

April 11. M. von Zeeland defeated M. Degrelle, the Rexist leader, at 
a by-election in Brussels. 

April 24. Anglo-French declaration presented in Brussels with regard 
to the release of Belgium from her Locarno obligations (Cmd. 5437). 
April 25-7, Mr. Eden visited Brussels. May 20-1, M. Delbos visited 
Brussels. 

June 28. Permanent Court of International Justice gave judgment 
rejecting Dutch claim that increased use by Belgium of the waters 
of the Meuse was contrary to the Belgo-Dutch Treaty of May 12, 
1863. The Court also rejected the Belgian counterclaim (P.CJ.J. 
Series A/B, No. 70). 

Oct. 13. German declaration communicated to Belgian Government 
with regard to the status of Belgium. 

Oct* 25. Resignation of M. van Zeeland's Government. 

I Br 
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Belgium: cont. 

Nov, 16-19. State visit of King Leopold to London. 

Nov. 24. M. Janson formed a Government. M. Spaak continued to 
be Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

See also under Economic Affairs, April 6, May 28; League of Nations, 
Sept. 13-Oct. 6 ; Western Pact, 

Bolivia 

1937, Jan. 9. Agreement initialled at Buenos Aires Peace Conference 
for the continuance of neutral supervision in the Chaco, for the 
maintenance of the miUtary status quo, and for the freedom of com- 
mercial traffic. 

March 16, Bolivian Government cancelled Standard Oil Company’s 
concessions. 

July 13. President Toro forced to resign by army leaders. Colonel 
Busch became Provisional President. 

Aug. 16. Agreement signed with Chile regarding transit of Bolivian 
imports and exports (R.I.I.C, March, 1938). 

Sept. 17. Agreement signed with Argentina regarding construction 
of railway to Santa Cruz and Sucre. Nov. 19, agreement signed 
regarding transit of oil through Argentina. 

Nov. 25. ftotocol signed with Brazil regarding carriage of oil by rail. 

Brazil 

1937, Nov. 10. President Vargas assumed dictatorial powers and pro- 
mulgated new constitution {N,Y.T., Nov. 20, 1937). Dec. 3, all 
political parties ordered to be dissolved. 

See also imder Bolivia, Nov, 25 ; Permanent Court of IntemationalJustice, 
Jan. 26. 

British Empire 

1937, May 14-June 15. Imperial Conference held in London (Summary 
of proceedings Cmd. 5482). 

Bulgaria 

1937, Jan. 24. Friendship and non-aggression treaty signed with Jugo- 
slavia. Ratifications exchanged Jan. 25. 

Oct. 21. Ratifications exchang^ with Denmark of treaty of concilia- 
tion, arbitration and judicial settlement of Dec. 7, 1935. 

See also under Germany, June 7-14. 

Burma, See under India. 

Canada. See under Naval Armaments, July 29. 

Capitulations. See under Egypt, April 12-May 8 ; France, July 29. 

Chile 

1937, Feb. 17. Ratifications exchanged with Norway of conciliation 
treaty of Jan. 27, 1936. Came into force March 19 (L.N.TB. 179). 

See also under Bolivia, Aug. 16 ; League of Nations, Sept. l^-Dct. 6. 
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China 

1937, Feb. 8. Nanking Government troops reported to have entered 
Sianfu, the capital of Shensi, which had been held by rebels since the 
kidnapping of General Chiang Kai-shek on Deo. 12, 1936. 

March 3. Dr. Wang Chung-hui succeeded General Chang Chun as 
Foreign Minister. 

July 7-8. Fighting broke out between Chinese and Japanese troops 
at LukoucMao near Peiping. July 11, agreement for settlement of 
incident reported to have been concluded between Japanese mili- 
tary command and Chinese authorities in Peiping. July 18, General 
Sung, Chairman of Hopei-Chahar Political Council, reported to have 
accepted agreement. 

July 19. Statement of policy by General Chiang Kai-shek in a speech 
made at Kuling. 

July 25. Japanese War Minister announced that Army had decided 
on punitive action. 

July 25-6. Fighting broke out on July 25 at Langfang and on July 26 
in Peiping. July 27, Japanese Army informed General Sung of 
their intention to take mdej)endent action. 

July 29. General Chiang Kai-shek stated that China could no longer 
consider the situation in North China as a matter for local settlement. 

Aug. 3. Japanese aircraft bombed Central Government troops on 
their way to the Nankow Pass. 

Aug. 9. Two members of Japanese Naval Landing Party shot at 
Hungjao, west of Shanghai. 

Aug. 11. Beginning of Japanese attack on Nankow Pass. 

Aug. 13. Fighting broke out at Shanghai. 

Aug. 21. China signed a non-aggression pact with the U.S.S.R. Came 
into force same day {L.N,T,S, 181). 

Aug. 23. Japanese troops landed at Woosung. 

Aug. 26. Japanese aircraft attacked British Embassy cars and wounded 
the British Ambassador, Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Aug. 27. First serious air raid on Nanking. 

Aug. 30. Chinese statement concerning events since July 7 sent to 
League Secretary-General (L.N.O.J. Aug.-Sept. 1937). 

Sept. 3. Japanese entered Tatung in Northern Shansi. 

Sept. 4. Report of the establishment of a South Chahar Government 
at Kalgan in Inner Mongolia. 

Sept. 5. Statement by PrSice Konoe in the Japanese Diet referring 
to possibility of peace negotiations. 

Sept. 5. President Roosevelt announced that Americans staying in 
China would do so at their own risk. 

Sept. 11. Beginning of Japanese offensive against Chinese armies 
south of Peiping and Tientsin. 

Sept. 12. Chinese statements sent to League Secretary-General giving 
further accoimt of events in China and invoking application of 
Arts. 10, 11, and 17 of the Covenfint (L.JV.O.J. Aug.-Sept. 1937, and 
special supplement 177). 

Sept. 14. Statement by President Roosevelt regarding the Neutrality 
Act and the shipment of war material to China or Japan. 
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Sept. 15. Japanese Foreign Office issued statement rebutting account 
of conflict given by Chinese Government to League. 

Sept. 15. League Council decided to refer dispute to Far Eastern 
Advisory Committee {L.N,OJ, special supplement 177). 

Sept. 19-25. Air raids on Nanking on Sept. 19, 20, 22, and 25, and on 
Canton on Sept. 22-25. Protests against unrestricted air bombard- 
ment were made on behalf of France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 21-Oct. 5. Far Eastern Advisory Committee held five meetings. 
Sept. 27, committee adopted resolution condemning Japanese air 
bombardment. Sept. 28, resolution adopted by Assembly. Oct. 5, 
Committee adopted reports on the violation of treaties by Japan 
and resolution expressing moral support for China, recommending 
states members to give China individual help, and proposing a 
conference of all states parties to the Washington Nine Power 
Treaty (L.N.O.J, special supplement 177). 

Sept. 24. Japanese occupied Paoting, the capital of Hopei. 

Oct. 5. Speech by President Roosevelt at Chicago on the active 
participation of the U.S.A. in the search for peace. 

Oct. 5-6. League Assembly discussed and adopted the Advisory 
Committee’s resolution and reports (L.N.O.J. special supplement 
177). Oct. 6, U.S. Government officially stated to be in accord with 
Assembly's conclusions. 

Oct. 10. Japanese entered Shihchiachuang on Peiping-Hankow Rail- 
way, junction of branch railway to Taiyuan. 

Oct. 12. In a broadcast speech Resident Roosevelt stated that the 
purpose of the Washington Powers' Conference would be solely 
mediation, 

Oct. 16. Japanese entered Paotow in Suiyuan. 

Oct. 18. Chinese reported to be in retreat down Peiping-Hankow and 
Tientsin-Pukow Railways. 

Oct. 23. Peace Maintenance Commission at Kweihua proclaimed 
independence of China. A Federated Autonomous Government for 
Inner Mongolia was formed a few days later. 

Oct. 26. Japanese took Niangtzukuan Pass leading from Western 
Hopei into Shansi. 

Oct. 27. Chinese began to withdraw from Chapei. 

Oct. 27. Japanese Government declined invitation to Conference at 
Brussels and issued a statement of their attitude towards the 
conflict and towards League action. 

Nov. 3-24. Washington Powers’ Conference met at Brussels. Nov. 12, 
Japan refused a second invitation to be present. Nov. 15, Conference 
adopted Anglo-Franco-American declaration admonishing Japan. 
Nov. 24, Conference recorded its inability to enter into peace dis- 
cussions with Japan and adjourned. 

Nov. 5. Japanese troops landed at Hangchow Bay. 

Nov. 9. Japanese occupied Taiyuan, the capital of Shansi. 

Nov. 27. Autonomous Government for Northern Honan established 
at Changteh. 
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China: cont. 

Nov. 28. Statements by Prince Konoe and the Japanese Ambassador 
in China regarding possible peace terms. 

Dec. 3. Dr. Trautmann, the German Ambassador, stated to be having 
conversations with General Chiang Kai-shek regarding Japanese 
peace terms. 

Dec. 12. Japanese land forces and aircraft attacked British and 
American warships on Yangtse. H.M.S. Ladybird damaged and 
U.S.S. Panay sunk. 

Dec. 12. Autonomous Government for Shansi stated to have been 
established at Taiyuan. 

Dec. 14. Provisional Government of the Chinese Republic installed 
in Peiping. 

Dec. 14. Japanese entered Nanking. 

Dec. 28. Japanese entered Tsinan, the capital of Shantung. 

See also under Japan, June 24 ; Manchuria. 

Colombia. 

1937, .luly 1. Ratifications exchanged with U.8.A. of arbitration treaty 
of July 11, 1928. 

8(>e also under Permanent Court of International Justice, Oct. 20. 

Costa Rica. Se^? under Honduras. 

Cuba. See under Dominican liepvMic. 

Czechoslova k in 

1937, Jan. 27. German Activist parties presented joint memorandum 
to Government. Feb. 18, Government and Activists reached agree- 
ment regarding concessions to minorities. Feb. 28, speech by Herr 
Henlein at Aussig criticizing Government offer. 

April 5-7. President BeneS visited Belgrade. 

Aug. 18. Portuguese Government severed diplomatic relations with 
Czechoslovakia in consequence of a dispute over the supply of 
machine guns for Portuguese rearmament (text of Portuguese and 
Czechoslovak statements N.Y.T. and M.G. Aug. 20, 1937). 

Sept. 14. Death of President Masaryk. 

Oct. 17. Incident between Sudeten Germans and police at Teplice 
Sanov. Oct. 18, Herr Henlein sent protest to President Bene§ and 
asked for immediate granting of autonomy. Oct. 23, Government 
announced postponement of communal elections which were to 
have been held on Nov. 14. 
also under France, Dec. 2 ; Little Entente. 

Danzig 

1937, Jan. 5. Agreement concluded with Poland prolonging till 1939 the 
provisional agreement of Sept, 18, 1933, regarding the utilization 
of the harbour of Danzig. 

Jan. 10. Conclusion of negotiations between Governments of Danzig 
and Poland with regard to relations between Danzig and the I^eague. 
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Danzig : cont. 

Jan. 16. M. Marjan Chodacki appointed Polish Commissioner- 
General in Danzig. 

Jan. 20. Conversations between Colonel Beck and Herr von Neurath 
in Berlin. 

Jan. 21-6. League Committee of Three considered Colonel Beck’s 
report on Polish-Danzig negotiations. Jan. 27, League Council 
adopted report of Committee of Three concerning the internal 
administration of Danzig and the appointment of a new High Com- 
missioner. 

Feb. 9. Danzig Senate issued decree regarding withdrawal of man- 
dates from Volkstag deputies. 

Feb. 18. Professor Burckhardt succeeded Mr. Lester as High Com- 
missioner. 

May 8. Nazis obtained two- thirds majority in Volkstag. May 12, 
dissolution of German Nationalist Party announced. 

Aug. 25. Polish Government protested against the forcing of Polish 
children to attend German schools. Sept. 14, Polish Government 
reported to have protested against interference with postal services. 

Oct. 13. Danzig Government reported to have sent a protest to the 
Vatican on the subject of the appointment of Polish priests in Danzig. 

Oct. 21. Dissolution of Centre Party announced. 

Oct. 23-4. Anti- Jewish riots. Oct. 31, petition concerning the perse- 
cution of Jews addressed to League Committee of Three by execu- 
tive committee of World Jewish Congress (J.d.N. Oct. 3, 1037). 

Nov. 8. Danzig Government issued decree forbidding the formation 
of new political parties. 

Denmark 

1937, Dec. 10. Ratifications exchanged with J ugoslavia of treaty of con- 
ciliation, arbitration and judicial settlement of Dec. 14, 1935. 

See also under Bulgaria, Oct. 21; Economic Affairs, May 28; Siam, 
Nov. 5-Dec. 30. 

Dominican Republic 

1937, Oct. Haitian immigrants reported to have been killed in 
frontier districts of Dominican Republic. Oct, 15, Dominican and 
Haitian Governments signed agreement in favour of investigation 
and peaceful settlement of dispute (N.F.T. Dec. 17, 1937). Nov. 
12, Haitian Government invited Governments of U.S.A., Cuba and 
Mexico to act as mediators {ibid.). Nov. 14, U.S. Government 
accepted invitation (A. F.T.Nov. 15, 1937). Nov. 17, Mexican Govern- 
ment accepted invitation. Dec. 3, mediating Powers proposed to 
appoint a commission of inquiry. Dec. 11, Dominican Government 
made counter- proposal {N.Y.T. Dec. 17, 1937). The mediating 
Powers then advii^ Haiti to have recourse to international pacific 
settlement treaties. Dec. 14, Haitian Government announced that 
they had invoked the Gondra Pact of 1923 and the conciliation 
convention of 1929. Dec. 17, Dominican Government accepted 
conciliation procedure initiated by Haiti {N.Y.T. Dec. 21, 1937). 
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Economic Affairs 

1937, Jan. 7. International Tin Committee published an agreement 
regarding renewal of control scheme for five years. 

Jan. 26. League Council appointed Committee for the Study of the 
Problem of Raw Materials. Sept. 8, Committee issued report 
(L.ofN. 1937.11 B. 7). 

Feb. 5. Protocol signed amending agreement of May 7, 1934, for the 
regulation of the production and export of rubber (Cmd. 5384). 

April 5-May 7. International Sugar Conference held in London. 
May 6, convention signed. (Text of agreement and proceedings of 
conference, L. of N. 1937. II B. 8.) 

April 6. M. van Zeeland stated to have accepted an invitation from 
the French and British Governments to investigate the possibility 
of reducing obstacles to international trade. 

May 28. Agreement for the development of commercial exchanges 
signed by the ‘Oslo Powers’, i.e. Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. Came into force 
July 1 (L.N.T.S. 180). 

Ecuador 

1937, July 24. Modus vivendi and additional agreement concluded with 
the Vatican. 

Oct. 22. Resignation of President Paez. General Enriquez became 
Provisional President. Nov. 2, U.S. Department of State annoimced 
that diplomatic relations would be continued with the new 
Ecuadorean Government. 


Egypt 

1937, April 7. Treaties of friendship, establishment and nationality 
si^ed with Turkey (O.M. May 1937). 

April 12-May 8. Conference on abolition of Capitulations met at 
Montreux. May 8, convention signed (Cmd, 5632). 

July 29. King Faruq came of age and began to rule. 

Dec. 30. King Faruq dismissed Nahhas Pasha’s Wafd Government. 
Muhammad Mahmud Pasha formed a Government. 

See also imder League of Nations, May 26. 

Estonia 

1937, Sept. 4. Promulgation of new constitution. 

Nov. 2. Estonian Government instituted proceedings before the 
Permanent Court of International Justice against Lithuania in the 
case of the Panevezys-Saldutiskis railway. 

FiriUind 

1937, Feb. 15. M. Kallio, the Agrarian candidate, elected to succeed M. 
Svinhufvud as President, 

Feb. 8-10. M. Holsti visited Moscow. 

March 12. M. Cajander formed a coalition Government of Agrarians, 
Social Democrats and Progressives. M. Holsti continued to be 
Foreign Miaister. 

See also under Economic Affairs, May 28 ; Permaneni Court of IrUer- 
national Justice, March IS-April 17. 
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France 

1937, Jan. 24. Speech by M. Blum at Lyons concerning relations with 
Germany and the possibility of a general settlement. 

Feb. 1. Ratifications exchanged with Yaman of friendship treaty of 
April 25, 1936 (O.M. April 1937). 

Feb. 26. Statement by M. Blum in Chamber of Deputies with regard 
to pause in execution of Popular Front programme. 

March 5. Government announced changes in financial policy includ- 
ing the withdrawal of restrictions on dealings in gold. 

April 28. Sir Eric Phipps presented credentials as British Ambassador 
in Paris. 

June 21. Defeat of Emergency Powers Bill in Senate. June 22, 
M. Blum’s Government resigned. June 23, M. Chautemps formed 
a Goveniment. 

June 30. Emergency Powers Bill passed and decree signed abrogating 
law of Oct. 1, 1936, fixing gold value of franc. July 1, franc fell to 
129 to the pound sterling. 

July 29. Conv'ention concluded with Great Britain for the abolition 
of Capitulations in Morocco and Zanzibar. Ratifications exchanged 
Dec. 1 (Cmd. 5646). 

Aug. 6. Conversation between Signor Cerruti, the Italian Ambassador, 
and M. Chautemps. 

Sept. 16. Franc fell to 147 to the pound. 

Oct. 8. Permanent Court of International Justice gave judgment in 
favour of French claim that contract for upkeep of lighthouses in 
Samos and Crete was applicable as regards the Greek Government 
(P.C.IJ, Series A/B, No. 71). 

Oct. 12. Declaration signed with Jugoslavia renewing for five years 
the treaty of friendship and arbitration convention signed on 
Nov. 11, 1927. 

Oct. 31. Recall of Signor Cerruti from Paris, his place being taken by 
a charge d'affaires. 

Nov. 28-30. MM. Chautemps and Delbos visited London. 

Dec. 2, M. Delbos left Paris for a tour of Eastern Europe. He visited 
Warsaw on Dec. 3-6, Bucarest on Dec. 8-11, Belgrade on Dec. 
12-14, and Prague on Dec. 15-18. 

See also under Belgium, April 24 ; China, Sept. 19-25, Nov. 3-24 ; 
Economic Affairs, April 6; Naiwil Armaments, June 24; Syria; 
Western Pact, 

Germany 

1937, Jan. 30. In his Reichstag speech Herr Hitler denounced w^ar guilt 
clause of Versailles Treaty and announced termination of pro- 
visions of Reparation agreements for the administration of Reichs- 
bank and German railways as non-Governmental concerns. 

Jan. 30. On the same occasion Herr Hitler also stated that the German 
Government had given assurances of their readiness to guarantee 
the neutrality of the Netherlands. Feb. 14, Dutch Foreign Minister 
stated that his Government had intimated to the German Govern- 
ment that the oflFer was not acceptable to them. 
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Germany: cont. 

Feb. 23. Herr Hitler reported to have told Herr Schulthess, a former 
President of Switzerland, that Germany would at all times respect 
the integrity and neutrality of Switzerland. 

March 21. Papal Encyclical condemning Nazi violations of concordat 
read in Catholic churches throughout Germany {N.Y.T. Mar. 23, 
1937). 

April 19. Conversation between Mr. Lansbury and Herr Hitler. 

May 11. Sir Nevile Henderson presented credentials as British Am- 
bassador in Berlin. 

June 1 . German Ambassador at Vatican replaced by a charge d'aj^aires 
until German Government should receive satisfaction for an anti- 
Nazi speech made by Cardinal Mundelein at Chicago on May 18. 

June 7-14. Herr von Neurath visited Belgrade on June 7-9, Sofia on 
June 9-11 and Budapest on June 11-14. 

June 15. Official announcement made that Herr von Neurath would 
visit I^ondon on June 23-5. June 20, German Government in- 
formed British Ambassador that Herr von Neurath \s visit must be 
postponed as a result of the crisis arising out of the Leipzig incident. 

July 1. Arrest of I)r. Niemoeller. 

Sept. 25-9. Signor Mussolini visited Germany. 

Nov. 5. Declarations issued by the (German and Polish Governments 
regarding the treatment of minorities. 

Nov. 17-21. Lord Halifax visited Berlin and Berchtesgaden. 

Nov. 21-5. MM. Daran;yi and de Kanya, the Hungarian Premier and 
Foreign Minister, visited Berlin. 

Nov. 26. Herr Funk succeeded Dr. Schacht as Minister for Economic 
Affairs. Dr. Schacht continued to be President of the Reichs- 
bank. 

See also under Auairui, Feb. 22-3, July 6-9 ; Belgium, Jan. 30, Oct. 13 ; 
China, Sept. 19-25, Dec. 3 ; Danzig; France, Jan. 24 ; Italy, Nov. 6 ; 
League of Natiom, Dec. 11 ; Naval Armameiits, July 17 ; Poland, 
July 15 ; Siam, Nov. 5-Dec. 30 ; Western Pact, 

Great Britain 

1937, May 6. Government issued White Paper on their attitude to the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Private Manufacture of and 
Trading in Arms (Cmd. 5451). 

May 28. Resignation of Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
Government took office. 

See also imder Belgium, March 22-5, April 24, Nov. 16-19; China, 
Aug. 26, Sept. 19-25, Nov. 3-24, Dec. 12 ; Economic Affairs, Aug. 6 ; 
France, April 28, July 29, Nov. 28-30 ; Germany, April 19, May 11, 
June 15, Nov. 17-21 ; ^Irdq, April 29 ; Italy, Jan. 2, July 9 and 12, 
seqq . ; Japan, March 8, June 24 ; Naval Armaments, March 27, July 
17, July 29; Palestine; Siam, Nov. 5-Dec. 30; U,S,A,, Nov. 18; 
Western Pact. 

Greece. See under France, Oct. 8. 

Haiti. See under Dominican Republic. 
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Honduras 

1937, Oct. 14. Nicaraguan Government informed League of Nations and 
all American states of alleged cases of ill treatment of Nicaraguans 
in Honduras, and also of Nicaraguan policy with regard to the 
frontier dispute with Honduras (L.N.O.J, Nov. 1937). Oct. 15, 
League Secretary-General communicated terms of Nicaraguan 
telegram to Government of Honduras, and stated that he was 
transmitting communications received from the Nicaraguan 
Government to states members of the League for information, and 
that he would also transmit any communication from the Govern- 
ment of Honduras {ibid.), Oct. 16, Government of Honduras re- 
plied to Secretary-General, and Nicaraguan Government informed 
Secretary-General that they did not intend to submit a request or 
petition to the League (ibid.). Oct. 22, both Governments accepted 
offer of mediation made on the previous day by the Governments 
of the U.S.A., Costa Rica and Venezuela (N.Y.T. Oct. 22 and 23, 
1937). Dec. 10, both Governments signed agreement providing for 
cessation of war-like preparations and for settlement of dispute by 
peaceful means (T.I. Dec. 1937), 

Hungary 

1937, Jan. 26. Speech by M. Daranyi to National Union Party referring 
to questions of equal rights in armaments and application of 
minority treaties. 

May 19-22. The King and Queen of Italy and Count Ciano visited 
Budapest. 

May 26. Speech by M. de Kanya in Budapest Parliament referring to 
possible conditions of rapprochement with Little Entente. 

Aug. 30. Conversations between Hungarian Minister in Bucarest and 
Foreign Ministers taking part in meetings of Little Entente Perma- 
nent Council at Sinaia. 

See also under Germany, June 7-14, Nov. 21-5. 

India 

1937, April 1. Entry into force of provisions of new constitution regard- 
ing provincial autonomy and the separation of Aden and Burma 
from India. 

See also under Naval Armaments, July 29. 

Irdn 

July 4. Agreement signed with Traq settling Shattu’l 'Arab boundary 
dispute (O.M. Sept. 1937). July 18, treaty of friendship signed 
(ibid.). 

See also under League of Nations, Sept. 13-Oct. 6; Middle Eastern 
Entente. 


"Iraq 

1937, April 24. Bon votsiruige agreement signed with Syria ("Iraq 
Oovemmsnt Gazette, Aug. 22, 1937). 

April 29. Exchange of notes with Turkey renewing and modifying 
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*/fag: cont. 

Chapter II of frontier treaty of June 5, 1926, between Great Britain, 
'Iraq and Turkey {op, cit,, Aug. 15, 1937). 

Aug. 11. Assassination of General Baklr Sidki. Aug. 16, resignation 
of Sayyid Hikmat Sulayman’s Government in consequence of a 
military coup in Mosul. Aug. 17, Jamil Beg Al-Midfa'i took office 
as Premier. 

Sept. 29. League Council discussed the settlement of Assyrians from 
Traq in the Upper Khabur Valley. It also terminated the functions 
of its Committee in respect of the Assyrians remaining in Traq. 
Dec. 8-10, Committee considered the existing situation with regard 
to the Khabur settlement, together with measures for establishing 
it on a permanent basis (L.N,M.8, Dec. 1937). 

See also under Iran; Middle Eastern Entente; Sa'udl Arabia^ Nov. 3. 

Irish Free State. See under Abyssinia, Dec. 14. 

Italy 

1937, Jan. 2. Declaration signed with Great Britain regarding the 
status quo in the Mediterranean {Cmd. 5348). 

March 12-21. Signor Mussolini visited Libya. 

March 25-7. Count Ciano visited Belgrade. March 25, political and 
economic agreements signed {J.d.N. March 31, 1937). 

July 9 and 12. Mr. Lansbury had interview with Signor Mussolini in 
Rome. 

July 19. References by Mr. Eden to British policy in the Mediterranean 
during a speech in the House of Commons. 

July 27. Mr. Chamberlain handed Count Grand! a personal message 
of friendship for Signor Mussolini. Aug. 2, Signor Mussolini’s reply 
handed to Mr, ('hamberlain. 

Aug. 20. Speech by Signor Mussolini at Palermo referring to relations 
with Germany and Great Britain, and to the value of the Mediter- 
ranean for Italy. 

Sept. 4. Treaty of friendship and economic relations signed with 
Yaman renewing treaty of Sept. 2, 1926 {O.M. Jan. 1938). 

Nov. 6. Protocol signed recording Italy’s adherence to Anti-Comintern 
Pact of Nov. 25, 1936, between Germany and Japan. Nov. 8, 
Soviet Ambassador in Rome protested against Italy’s action. 

Dec. 5-10. M. Stojadinovii5, Prime Minister of Jugoslavia, visited Italy. 

See also under Abyssinia; Austria, April 22-3; China, Sept. 19-25; 
France, Aug. 6, Oct. 31 ; Germany, Sept. 25-9 ; Hungary, May 19- 
22 ; League of Nations, Dec, 11 ; Manchuria, Nov. 29 ; Siam, Nov. 5- 
Dec. 30 ; Western Pact. 


Japan 

1937, Jan. 23. Mr. Hirota’s Government resigned. Feb. 2, General 
Hayashi’s Government took office. 

March 4. Mr. Naotaki Sato appointed Foreign Minister. 

March 8. Statement of policy by Mr. Sato in the Diet urging a 
rapprochement with Great Britain. 
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Japan: cont. 

April 30. Defeat of Government in general election. 

IVfoy 31. Resignation of Hayashi Cabinet. June 4, Prince Konoe 
formed a Cab^inet with Mr. Hirota as Foreign Minister. 

June 24. Japanese Ambassador in London stated to have been in- 
structed to open formal conversations regarding China and Anglo- 
Japanese commercial relations. July 21, Mr. Eden stated that 
negotiations would not be begun so long as the existing situation 
in the Far East persisted. 

See also under Abyssinia, July 28; China; Italy, Nov. 6; Manchuria: 
Naval Armaments, March 27. 

Jugoslavia 

1937, Jan. 16. Conversation between Dr. Macek, the Croat leader, and 
M. Stojadinovic at Brezice near Zagreb . 

July 23. Jugoslav Chamber passed Bill ratifying C’oncordat with 
Vatican, in spite of opposition from Orthodox Church. 

Sept. 10. Interview between Prince Paul, M. Stojadinovd(5 and Dr. 
Ma6ek. 

Oct. 4. Reconstruction of M. Stojadino vice's Government. 

Oct. 7. Agreement signed for co-operation between Croats and three 
Serb opposition parties. 

Oct. 9. M. Stojadinovi(5 announced that Concordat Bill would not be 
submitted to Senate. 

See also under Abyssinia, Nov. 16 ; Bulgaria, Jan. 24 ; Czechoshmikia, 
April 5-7 ; Denmark, Dec. 9-10; France, Oct. 12, Dec. 2; Germany, 
June 7-14; Italy, March 25-7, Dec. 5-10; Little Entente. 

Leayue of Nations 

1937, Jan. 21-7. Ninety-sixth session of Council. 

Jan. 26. Council decided to invite Committee of Twenty-eight ((Jove- 
nant reform) to study the conditions of voting on requests for 
advisory opinions of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Feb. 23. Paraguay ceased to be a member of the League. 

May 24r-9. Ninety-seventh session of Council. 

May 26-8. Extraordinary session of Assembly. May 26, Egypt 
admitted to membership of the League. 

May 31. Meeting of Disarmament (k)nference Bureau. 

May 31-June 15. Thirty-first session of Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission. 

June 3-23. Twenty-third session of International Labour (Jonferenoe. 
Conventions adopted regarding hours of work in the textile industry, 
the minimum age for entry into industrial employment and safety 
provisions in the building industry. 

July 26. Salvadorean Government gave notice of withdrawal from 
membership. 

July 30-Aug. 18. Thirty-second (extraordinary) session of Permanent 
Mandates Commission met to discuss report of Royal Commission 
on Palestine. 
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League of Nations: cont. 

Aug. 27. Publication of report of Mixed Committee on the Relation 
of Nutrition to Health (L. of N, 1937. II A. 10). 

Sept. 10-16. Ninety-eighth session of Council. 

Sept. 10-11. Meetings of Committee of Twenty-eight on the Applica- 
tion of the Principles of the Covenant. Sept. 25, Committee sub- 
mitted resolutions to Assembly regarding (1) the extension of the 
League’s membership and the desirability of obtaining information 
on this subject from non-member states and states which had 
announced their withdrawal ; (2) the establishment of contact in 
emergencies with non-member states which were bound by general 
pacific settlement treaties. (On Oct. 4 the Assembly adopted 
these resolutions.) Sept. 30, the Committee decided to communicate 
to states members its report and draft resolution on the separation 
of the Covenant from the Peace Treaties. 

Sept. 13-Oct. 6. Eighteenth session of Assembly. Belgium, Iran 
and Peru were elected to succeed Spain, Turkey and Chile on the 
Council. 

Sept. 29'-Oct. 5. Ninety-ninth session of Council. 

Nov. 1-16. International Conference on Repression of Terrorism. 
Nov. 16, conventions signed regarding (1) prevention and punish- 
ment of terrorism, and (2) creation of an International Criminal 
Court (L.N.M.S. Nov. 1937). 

Nov. 8-19. Thirty-third session of Permanent Mandates Commission. 

Dec. 11. Signor Mussolini announced Italy’s decision to withdraw 
from membership. Dec. 12, German Government announced that 
the return of Germany to the League w ould never again be con- 
sidered. Dec. 15, Italian notification of withdrawal from Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

Dec. 22. Statement made by M. Motta to Swiss National Council on 
the position of Switzerland with regard to the League. 

See also under China, Aug. 30, Sept. 12, Sept. 15, Sept. 21-Oct. 5, 
Oct. 5-6; Danzig, Jan, 21-6, Feb. 18 ; Economic Adairs, Jan. 26, 
April 5-May 7 ; Honduras; ^Irdq, Sept. 29 ; Palestine, July 30- 
Aug. 18, Sept. 14, Sept. 19-24 ; Rumania, May 28 ; Syria, 

Lithuania, See under Estonia, Nov. 2. 

Little Entente 

1937, April 1-2. Permanent Council met in Belgrade. 

.May 27-8. Meeting of Little Entente Foreign Ministers at Geneva. 

dune 17. Meeting of Little Entente Foreign Ministers on the Danube. 

Aug. 30-1. Permanent Council met at Sinaia. 

Sept. 27. Permanent Council met at Geneva. 

See also under Hungary, Jan. 26, May 26, Aug. 30. 

Locarno Treaty, See under Western PacL 

Luxembourg, See under Ecommic Affairs^ May 28. 
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Manchuria 

1937, June 21. Soviet troops occupied Bolshoi and Sennufu islands in 
Amur River alleged to be under Manchukuoan sovereignty. June 
30, skirmishes took place near islands, including sinking of Soviet 
gunboat. July 2, agreement reached between M. Litvinov and 
Japanese Ambassador in Moscow regarding the withdrawal of 
armed forces. July 6, Soviet Government made protest regarding 
alleged return of Japanese- ‘Manchukuoan’ troops to islands. 

Nov. 5. Treaty signed terminating Japanese extraterritorial privi- 
leges in ‘Manchukuo’ with effect from Dec. 1. 

Nov. 29. Recognition of ‘Manchukuo’ by Italy. 

Mexico 

1937, April 13. Treaty signed with the U.S A. terminating Art. 8 of the 
Gadsden Treaty of Dec. 30, 1853, regarding frontiers, cession of 
territory and transit of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Ratifications 
exchanged Dec. 21, 1937. (Text of Art. 8 of 1853 treaty T.I. April 
1937, text of 1937 treaty V.8,T.S. 932.) 

See also under Dominican Republic, 

Middle Eastern Entente 

1937, July 8. Regional pact and protocol constituting Middle Eastern 
Entente signed at Sa'dabad by Afghanistan, Iran, ‘Iraq and 
Turkey (J,d»N. July 22, 1937). 

Monaco, See under Permanent Court of International Justice, April 22. 

Mongolia, Inner, See under China, Sept. 4, Oct. 16, Oct. 23. 

Morocco, See under France, July 29. 

Naval Armaments 

1937, March 27. Japanese Government notified British Government of 
their refusal to agree to limitation of naval gun calibre to 14-in. 

June 24, Deposit of French ratification of London Naval Treaty of 
March 25, 1936. 

July 17. Signing of Anglo-German and Anglo-Russian naval agree- 
ments. I^tifications exchanged of both agreements Nov. 4 (Cmd, 
5518-19). 

July 29. Ikitry into force of London Naval Treaty of 1936 following 
deposit of ratifications by Australia, Canada, Great Britain, India 
and New Zealand (Cmd, 5561). 

Netherlands 

1937, May 26. Government parties returned to office by general election. 
National-Socialists gained fewer votes than in 1935. 

See also imder Abyssinia, Dec. 21 ; Belgium, June 28 ; Economic Affairs, 
May 28 ; Germany, Jan. 30. 

New Zealand. See under Naval Armaments, July 29. 
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Nicaragv<i, See under Honiuras. 

Noruxiy. See under Chile; Economic Affairs, May 28 ; Siam, Nov. 5-Dec. 30. 

Palestine 

1937, Jan. 6. Arab Higher Committee asked to be allowed to give 
evidence before Royal Commission. Jan. 18, Royal Commission 
concluded public hearings in Palestine. Feb. 10, first meeting of 
Commission in London. 

J uly 7 /Aug. 1 . Anglo-American exchange of letters regarding American 
rights in relation to the possible termination of the Mandate {Cmd. 
5544). 

July 8. Publication of report of Royal Commission {Cmd. 5479). 

July30-Aug. 18. Permanent Mandates Commission considered report. 

Sept. 14. Palestine question came before League Council. Mr. Eden 
announced his Government’s decision to appoint a further Com- 
mission to submit detailed proposals with regard to partition. 
Sept. 16, Council adopted resolution dealing with Palestine. 

Sept. 19-24. Palestine question discussed at several sessions of League 
Assembly. 

Oct. 1. Arab Higher Committee and all National Committees de- 
clared to be unlawful associations. Punitive measures taken against 
Arab leaders and terrorists. Oct. 2, five Arab leaders deported to 
Seychelles. Nov. 10, communique issued regarding establishment 
of military courts, with effect from Nov. 18. 

Paraguay 

1937, Aug. 14. President Franco overthrovm by military coup d'diat, 
Aug. 16, Dr. Paiva took office as Provisional President. Sept. 7-8 
and Nov. 2-3, unsu(;cessful attempts at revolt by partisans of ex- 
President Franco. 

See also under Abyssinia, April 12 ; Bolivia, Jan. 9 ; League of Nations, 
Feb. 23. 

Permanent Court of International Justice 

1937, Jan. 26. Brazil renewed acceptance of optional clause for ten 
years, and ratified protocol of Sept. 14, 1929, revising statute of 
Court. 

March 13-April 17. Austria renewed acceptance of optional clause 
for five years from March 13, and Finland for ten years from April 6. 
Switzerland ratified renewal for ten years from April 17. 

April 22. Monaco accepted optional clause for five years. 

Oct. 30. Colombia ratified renewal of acceptance, applicable only to 
disputes arising out of facts subsequent to Jan. 6, 1932. 

See also under Belgium, March 5, June 28 ; Estonia, Nov. 2 ; France, 
Oct. 8 ; League of Nations, Jan. 26. 

Persia. See Iran. 

Peru. See under League of Nations, Sept. 13~Oot. 6. 
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Poland 

1937, Feb. 17. Announcement of programme of ‘Camp of National 
Unity’ Party {J,d.N. March 3, 1937). 

April 22~5. Colonel Beck visited Bucarest. 

June 7-9. President Moscicki and Colonel Beck visited Rumania. 

June 26-July 1. King Carol, Crown Prince Michael and M. An- 
tonescu visited Poland. 

July 15. Expiry of Geneva Convention of May 15, 1922, regarding 
Upper Silesia, and termination of work of Mixed Commission and 
Arbitral Tribunal. 

See also under Abyssinia, Jan. 11; Danzig; France, Dec. 2; Germany, 
Nov. 5. 

Portugal 

1937, Dec. 28. Exchange of notes with Great Britain of May 11, 193G, 
and Dec. 28, 1937, regarding the boundary between Tanganyika 
and Mozambique {Cmd. 5661). 

See also under Czechoslovakia, Aug. 18. 

Rumania 

1937, Feb. 23. Reconstruction of M. Tatarescu's Government. 

May 28. League Council considered a petition concerning the ]yex\- 
sions of former officials and pensioners of the Administration of Ciue 
Private Property {L,N.O.J. May-June 1937). 

Nov. 9. M. Tatarescu’s Government resigned. Nov. 17, M. Tatarescu 
returned to office. 

Dec. 20. Government coalition failed to obtain 40 per cent, of votes 
in general election. Dec. 28, M. Goga, leader of National Christian 
Party, formed a Government, 

See also under France, Dec. 2 ; Little Entente; Poland, April 22-5, 
June 7-9, June 26-July 1. 

Salvador. See under League of Nations, July 20. 

Sa'udi Arabia 

1937, April 29. Declaration signed regarding accession of Yaman to 
Traqi-Sa'udi treaty of Arab brotherhood and alliance of April 2, 
1936 ('Iraq Government Gazette, Aug. 15, 1937). Nov. 3, Yamani 
accession ratified and ratifications exchanged of agreement regard- 
ing the settlement of disputes arising between the subjects of the 
two kingdoms (O.M. Jan. 1938). 


Siam 

1937, Nov. 5-Dec. 30. Commercial treaties signed with the following 
states: Denmark, Nov. 5 (Lovtidende C, May 17, 1938) ; Germany, 
Dec. 30 (R. March 4, 1938) ; Great Britain, Nov. 23 {Cmd. 5731) ; 
Italy, Dec. 3 ; Norway, Nov. 15 {Ov. F.S. No. 3, 1938) ; Sweden, 
Nov. 5 (S.O.F.M. No. 4, 1938) ; U.S.A., Nov. 13. 

Nov. 23. Exchange of notes regarding the abandonment by Great 
Britain of the right of evocation from Siamese Courts (Cmd. 6611). 
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Spain. See under Belgium^ March 5 ; League of Nations, Sept. 13~Oct. 6. 
See also Chronology in vol. ii. 

Sweden. See under Economic Affairs, May 28; Siam, Nov. 5-Dec. 30. 

Switzerland. See under Germany, Feb. 23 ; League of Nations, Dec. 22 ; 
Permanent Court of International Justice, March 13- April 17. 


Syria 

1937, Jan. 21-7. League Council discussed question of status of Sanjaq 
of Antioch and Alexandretta. Jan. 27, Council adopted report 
embodying agreement reached by French and Turkish representa- 
tives in conversations held \iith the assistance of the Council’s 
rapporteur. 

Feb. 25. First meeting of committee appointed by Council to draft 
statute and fundamental law for Sanjaq. May 24, committee issued 
report, which was adopted by League Council on May 29. 

May 29. Franco-Turkish agreements signed guaranteeing integrity 
of the Sanjaq, of S}T*ian and Lebanese territory and of the Turco- 
Syrian frontier, and promising Turkish support for the accession of 
Syria and Lebanon to full independence. Notes also exchanged 
regarding the right of option for nationality (L.N.O.J. Nov. 1937). 

Nov. 29. Statute came into force in Sanjaq. 

Dec. 7. Turkish Government denounced Tur co-Syrian treaty of 
friendship, bon voisinage and non aggression of May 30, 1926. 

Dec. 10. President of Commission appointed by League Council to 
supervise elections in Sanjaq sent letter to Secretary -General 
reporting on the work of the Commission and enclosing text of 
election regulations (L.N .O.J. Feb. 1938). 

Dec. 15. Turkish Government sent protest to League regarding 
alleged attempts by the Mandatory Power to influence the elec- 
tions and the procedure of enacting the electoral regulations w ithout 
consulting Turkey (L.N.O.J . Feb. 1938). 

Dec. 17. French military mission arrived in Angora to discuss de- 
militarization of Sanjaq. 

Dec. 24. Further Turkish protest to League regarding the terms of the 
regulations, the work of the Commission and its relations with the 
mandatory Power. Dec. 25, Turkish request that question might 
be discussed at next Council session (L.N .O.J. Feb. 1938). 

See also under 'Iraq, April 24. 

Turkey 

1937, Sept. 28. Official announcement that General Ismet Inonii Had 
retired from Premiership and would be succeeded by M. Jelal Bayar. 

See also under Abyssinia, Jan, 17 ; Afghanistan; Egypt, April 17 ; 'Iraq, 
April 29; League of Nations, Sept. 13-Oct. 6; Middle Eastern 
Entente; Syria. 

V.S.A. 

1937, Jan. 8. Amendment extending Neutrality Act of 1935 to cover the 
war in Spain became law. 

X ss 
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V.8.A, (coni,) 

May 1, President Roosevelt signed Neutrality Bill replacing Act of 
1935 and proclamations regarding the war in Spain and the registra- 
tion of manufacturers and shippers of arms. 

Oct. 5. Speech by Mr. Roosevelt at Chicago on the international 
situation and the active participation of the U.S.A. in the search 
for peace. 

Nov. 18. Preliminary announcement of the IT.S. Government s inten- 
tion to negotiate a reciprocal trade agreement with Great Britain. 

See also under China, Sept. 5, Sept. 14, Sept. 19-25, Oct. 5, Oct. 5-6, 
Oct. 12, Nov. 3-24, Dec. 12; Colombia: Dominican Republic; 
Ecnadof, Oct. 22; Honduras; Mexico; Palestine, July 7/Aug. 1; 
Siam, Nov. 5-Dec. 30. 

U.S.S.R. 

1937, Jan. 23-30. Trial of Piatakov, Sokolnikov, Radek and thirteen 
others on charges of treason, wTecking and espionage. Thirteen of 
the accused were sentenced to death and were shot on Feb. 1. 

June 11. Marshal Tukiiachevsky and seven other generals sentenced 
to death and shot next day. 

Dec. 12. CJeneral election held. 96| per c^ent. of the electorate voted 
and returned 1,143 unopposed candidates, 

Dec. 19. Yenukidze, Karakhan and six other high officials stated to 
have been tried and executed. 

See also under China, Aug. 21, Sept. 19-25; Finland, Feb. 8-10; Italy, 
Nov. 6 ; Manchuria, June 21 ; Naval Armaments, July 17. 

Vatican. See under Danzig, Oct. 13 ; Ecuador, July 24 ; Oermany, March 21 , 
June 1 ; Jugoslavia, July 23, Oct. 9. 

Venezuela. See under Honduras. 

Versailles Treaty. See under Germany, Jan. 30. 

Western Pact 

1937, Feb. 12, Belgian reply to British note of Nov. 19, 1936, on pro- 
posed Western Pact received at Foreign Office. March 12, German 
and Italian replies containing counter- proposals received in London. 
June 9, French note on Western Pact sent to London. July 29, 
British Government reported to have sent notes during previous 
week to France, Belgium, Germany and Italy suggesting the 
appointment of a committee to study technical aspects of the 
problem. 

Yaman, See under France, Feb. 1 ; Italy, Sept. 4 ; Sa'udi Arabia, Nov. 3. 

Zanzibar. See under France, July 29. 
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Abbo, Moasieur, 520 and n. 

*Abdu’l"*AzIzu’ th*Tlia*alibi, Sliaykh, 

501 and n., 539. 

*Abdu’l-Karim, 486, 493 n., 500, 538. 

*Abdu 1lah b. Arnir of 

Transjordan, 550, 55 1, 554. 

Abkhazia, purge in, 1 7, 20. 

Abramovitch, Z., cited, 576. 

Abyssinia : 

anti-Zionist inanih'sio issued in, 
552. 

Italy: conflict with, 35, 38, 49, 
300, 301 ; — arms embargo on 
Italy, 261, 269; — as eaus<; of 
armaments race, 51 ; — as test of 
collective system, 4-6, 257 ; — 
France, attitude of, 27 ; — Great 
Britain, attitude of, 25 ; — Hoarc- 
Laval Agreement, 167 ; — Letigue 
of NatioiLS and, 4-5, 257, 267, 268, 
301 ; — sanctions imposed against 
Italy, 267, 268, 301, 335, 468;— 
sanctions raised, 52, 58, 348 ; — 
U.S.A., action taken by, 261, 
267-8, 269; exploitation by — 
cost of, 51 n, ; — dinicultie.s of. 
49, 325 ; sovereignty of, rec’ogni- 
tion of, 328-9, 330, 333, 429, 475, 
607 ; treaty of friendship with 
(2.8.28), 473-4 y?. 

Japan: alleged ])enet ration by, 
300 ; position of, after Italian 
conquest, 301, 304. 

See also under Treaties. 

Addis Ababa, massacre in, reported, 
325. 

Aden Pro t^^ct orate, alleged British 
atrocities in, 325. 

Africa, North-West: 

French territories : 

anti-Semitism in, aeqq.^ 530 
seqq.y 535, 540 n. 
anti-Zionism in, 504, 528, 533-4. 
assimilation, French policy of, 
489 seqq , ; by administrative 
incorporation, 491-2; by en- 
couragement of Europe^m 
immigration, 492-6 ; by (5alli- 
cization of Maghribis, 496- 
500; by maintaining division 
of territories and communi- 
ti«^, 510, 540-1 ; factoi's un- 


Africa, North-West (cont,) 

French territories (cont.) 

assimilation, French policy of 
(cont.) 

fav^ourable to success of, 500- 
1 1 ; Maghribi opposition to, 
495-6, 497-8 and n., 500, 501. 
505, 510, 511 n., 511-12 and 
n., 517 n., 518 n., 521-4, 626 n., 
527, 541 ; possibility of Maghri- 
bis assimilating Europeans, 
495-6 ; probable outcome of 
policy, 497, 497-8 n., 509-11; 
Roman precedent for, 497-8 n. 

Berber language, supplanting of, 
by French, 498, 499 n. 

Berbers, 490, 497 n., 498-9 and 
n., 509, 524-7, 540. 

Commission Interministeri(41e 
des Affaires Musulmanes, 512, 
513, 542. 

Communism, modification of, in, 
503 and n, 

economic disputes and strikes, 
531 acqq., 539. 

economic situation. 506-9 ; World 
Economic Crisis, effects of, 
491 n., 492, 501, 507-8. 

♦‘iifranchisement, question of, 
496, 612 arqq. 

France, policy of ; British colonial 
policy compared with, 489, 
491, 511; co-ordination of, 
540-3 ; differentiation of, in 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, 
491-2, 509 ; Minister for North 
Africa, appointment of, 619, 
542-3. See also above under 
assimilation. 

French citizenship ; conditions 
for acquisition of, 496, 611-12, 
614 w. ; Muslim objections to, 
497-8 and n,, 612, 517 n., 621- 
4; special position of Muslim 
evoluis, 612 n. See also below 
under ‘personal statute*. 

French inhabitants of European 
origin, 492-6, 499 n. ; agricul- 
tural settlers, 492, 493, 493- 
4 n., 606, 507, 608, 631 ; atti- 
tude of, with regard to con- 
nexion with France, 642 n. ; 
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Africa, North -West (cont.) 

French territories (cent.) 

French inhabitants of European 
origin (cont.) 

attitude of, with regard to 
Maghribis, 492 n., 497 n, ; Gal- 
licization of non-French colo- 
nists, 492, 494, 497 ; number of, 
493, 494 ; position of, compared 
with that of Zionists and 
White South Africans, 494-6; 
racial factor unfavourable to, 
495-6 ; unrest among, 531 seqq. 

French political developments, 
influence of, 501, 503-4 and n., 
517, 522, 531, 533 seqq. 

French subject, conditions of 
status of, 496. 

immigrants : French, decrease 
in, 492 ; Italian, 492, 494. 

independence, Maghribi desire 
for, 499 n., 501, 521. 

inter-territorial conference, 541. 

Jews: number of, 494; political 
status of, 496 n. See also above 
under anti-Semitism. 

land, displacement of Maghribis 
from, 493-4, 506, 508. 

Levantine countries, influence of 
events in, 499 and n., 501-2, 
503, 521, 533-4, 540. 

Ligue des Musulmans Fran 9 ai 8 , 
522 and n., 523. 

Maghribi national movement, 
question of emergence of, 
509-11, 522 n., 528 n., 539, 
540, 541. 

military conquest, completion of, 
487-8, 489 w., 500. 

military service, effects of, 499- 
500. 

Muslims: Islamic reform move- 
ments, 502 and n., 503, 505-6 
and n., 529; number of, 494; 
religious and political agita- 
tion, connexion between, 528- 
30, 538 ; stage of cultural and 
political development reached 
by, 499 and n., 504 n., 505, 
506; students, fraternization 
of, 510-11, 537 ; young intelli- 
gentsia, 504 and n., 509 and 
n., 511 w., 533; 'Zealots and 
Herodians*, conflict between, 
496 n., 504-5, 509, 511 w., 
517 n., 528 n. See also above 


Africa, North-West (cont,) 

French territories (cont,) 

Muslims (cont,) 

under Berbers ; Commission 
Interminist^rielle ; French citi- 
zenship ; Ligue. 

naturalization, question of, 496 
and n.f 497—8 and n., 501, 511- 
12 and 515, 520-4, 530. 
‘pei*sonal statute’ : abandonment 
of, as condition of the acquisi- 
tion of French citizenship, 
,496-7, 497-8 n., 498, 511-12 
andn,, 517 n., 521-4; pro- 
posals to allow retention of, 
513 aeqq,, 520. 

political agitation, development 
of, 488-9, 509, 523 seqq., 535, 
539. 

railways, 487 and n., 540 and n. 
social and cultm’al Gallicization, 
progress of, 488, 498-500, 

511 n., 512 n, 

Spain, economic competition 
with, 507 atui n, ; immigrants 
from, 492, 494. 

unrest, spread of (1930-7), 528 
seqq. 

Western World, incorporation 
into, 506-1, 506 and n. See also 
Algekia; Morocco; Pales- 
tine : Arabs-J ews ; Syria ; 
Tunisia. 

Germany: IVance not yet threat- 
ened by, 500; Maghribi attitude 
towards, 502-3 and n, 
‘insulation’ of, 490, 495. 
international affairs, part played 
in, 486-7, 540. 

Maghrib, meaning of name, 486. 
Mediterranean lands, close con- 
nexion with, 486, 490-1, 492, 
495. 

position of, in Islamic world, com- 
pared with that of North America 
in Western World, 499 n. 
racial characteristics in, 490, 495, 
500 w., 509, 526 n, 

Africa, South; gold production in, 
136, 139 ; population of, 494 ; racial 
question, 494, 495, 515 ; represented 
at Brussels Conference on Sino- 
Japanese war, 285 n. ; war with 
Great Britain, 1 n. 

Aga Khan, the, President of League 
Assembly, 285. 
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Aghnides, Monsieur, 699. 

Ahmad Hilmi Pasha, 670 n. 

Ajaristan, 19. 

Albania: heterogeneity of citizens of, 
on civil plane, 614 n.; Italy, rela- 
tions with, 468-9, 474, 475. 

Alexander I, Tsar of Russia, 2 n., 26. 

Alexander, King of Jugoslavia, 466, 
479, 480, 481. 

Algeria : 

administrative connexion with 
France, 491, 541, 642, 643. 
anti-Semitism in, 602, 603-4, 505, 
630 seqq., 640 and n. 
assimilation, French policy of, 489 
seqq. ; factors unfavourable to 
success of, 496-6, 497-8 andn.y 500 
seqq.y 509-1 1 ; Maghribi opposi- 
tion to, 497-8 and n., 600, 501, 
511-12 and n., 517 n., 618 and 
n., 541 ; methods of, 491-500. 
Association of Algerian *Ulama, 
501 seqq.^ 505-6 and n., 509 seqq.^ 
617 n., 618 n., 528 30, 531. 
Berbers, 490, 497 n., 498 and w., 
626. 

Commimism in, 503 and n., 629. 
Congress of Algerian Muslims { J une 
1930), 517 and n. 

Conseil do I’Alg^rie, appointment 
of, 513, 

Conseil Sup^rieur, proposal for 
Magliribi representation in, 512- 
13. 

departments, division of, into, 491 
and n, 

economic situation, 506-8. 
enfranchisement, question of: 496, 
612-20; alternative methods of 
granting, 616-16; communal 
franchise, 5 1 7 n. ; Pro jet V iollotte, 
615 seqq. ; proposals with regard 
to (1916-30), 612-14. 
fitoile Nord-Africaine, L', 603 n., 
536 and n. 

Frencli citizenship: conditions for 
acquisition of, 496aegg., 512 scgg., 
617 n.; number of citizens of 
Muslim origin, 497. See also 
below under ‘personal statute’. 
French inhabitants of European 
origin, 492-6; agricultural colo- 
nists, 493, 506-7 and n. ; attitude 
of — ^with regard to co-ordination 
of French i>olicy, 542 n. ; — ^with 
regard to Maghribis, 492 n., 


Algeria {cont.) 

French inhabitants of European 
origin (cont.) 

497 n., 616 seqq. ; Gallicization of 
non -French immigrants, 492, 494, 
497 ; number of, 493 ; unrest 
among, 531, 532, 633, 535, 636. 

French Parliament, representation 
in, 513, 614. 

French political developments, in- 
fluence of, 603-4 and ri., 517, 631, 
533. 

Governor-General, appointments to 
office of, 513, 514, 515. 

independence and full citizenship, 
conflicting aims of, 499 n., 601. 

Jews: naturalization and enfran- 
chisement of, 496 and n., 497, 

498 n., 502, 512, 515, 516, 540 n. ; 
numbers of, 496. See also above 
under anti-Semitism. 

land, displacement of Maghribis 
from, 493, 535-6. 

local government reforms, 517 n., 
519. 

marabouts, 605-6, 517 n., 518, 529. 

military conquest, 487 ; centenary 
of, 514. 

military service, effects of, 499- 
600; political concessions to ex- 
service men, 513, 520 n. 

Morocco and Tunisia, administra- 
tive co-ordination with, 640-3. 

Muslims : Gallicization of, 496, 498- 
9, 500, 612 n. ; Islamic reform 
movements, 502 and n., 503, 505 
and n.j 529 ; religious and political 
propaganda, connexion between, 
628-30; stage of cultural and 
political development reached by, 

499 and n., 603 seqq.; ‘Zealots 
and Herodians’, conflict between, 
604 and n., 606-6, 511 n., 617 n., 
518. See also above under Associa - 
tion ; Berbers ; Congress ; French 
citizenship; Marabouts. 

national consciousness, emergence 
of, 509 and n., 516. 

Parti Populaire Alg^rien, 503, 618n. 

‘personal statute’, question of, 496 
seqq.^ 601, 611 seqq. 

political agitation, development of, 
488 and n., 603-4, 628-9, 631, 
636 and n. 

population, size of, 491 and n. 

racial and class divisions, 490. 
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Algeria (cant.) 

southern territories, 490, 491 n., 493. 
unrest; (1933), 528-30, 531 ; (1935), 
532-3; (1936), 533, 534; (1937), 
535-6. 

See also under Kabyx.ia. 

Allen, G. C., cited, 147. 

Al-Masali, al-Hajj, 535. 

Al-*Uqbi, Shaykh, 528. 

Ambassadors, Conference of, 4 n. 

America, Latin, U.S. neutrality legis- 
lation and, 262, 263 and n, 

Amin Efendi al-Husayni, 550, 568, 
569, 570, 571. 

Amoy, 193, 228. 

Amur Railway, 149. 

Amur River, 149 seqq. 

Andrews, Mr. L. Y., 569 and n. 

Angelescu, Monsieur, 406. 

Anhwei, 254. 

Anti -Comintern Triangle : Anglo- 
American commercial agreement as 
a reply to, 100; Anglo-American 
common front against, in Far East, 
possibilities of, 300 ; as blackmailing 
combination, 46 n. ; de facto opera- 
tion of, in Spring of 1936, 5n. ; 
interference by, in internal affairs 
of other states, 39-4 1 ; national 
interests of three Powers, clashes 
between, 47-8, 293, 294, 295, 300 
seqq.f 304-5; objectives of, 36, 42 
seqq.f 48 seqq., 305 ; Pact, German- 
Japanese (26.11.36), 42-3 ; — ^adher- 
ence of Italy to, 43-4, 46, 301, 302, 
303, 305, 336, 345; — adlierence of 
other states to, possibility of, 44-5, 
294, 436, 443, 47 8 ; — protest against, 
45; success or failure of, chances 
for, 48 seqq. ; technique of, 42, 48, 
241 n., 335, 375 seqq. ; war, attitude 
to, 46 n., 48, 53, 54. 

Antonescu, Monsieur, 341, 405, 406, 
411, 412, 423. 

Arabs — see under Palestine; Pan- 
Akab Congress. 

Aras, Monsieur Riistii, 606. 

Arita, Mr., 164. 

Ariyoshi, Mr. Akira, 161. 

Armaments: air, legitimate objects of 
attack by, 238 n. ; competition in, 
8, 51, 53 ; Disarmament Conference, 
267 n. ; limitation and reduction of, 
260 ; — economic recovery in relation 
to, 3 1 , 76 ; naval, 1 65 ; — Washington 
Conference (1922-3), 238 n. 


Armenia, purge in, 18, 19. 

Arsine -Henry, Monsieur Charles, 
French Ambassador in Tokyo, 238. 

Ath-Tha*alibi Efendi, see *Abdu’l- 
'AzizuTh-Tha'alibi, Shaykh. 

Attlee, Mr., 34, 35, 286 n. 

Am*6s, the, 490, 505 arid n. 

Auriol, Monsieur Vincent, 114, 115 
and n . 

Auriti, Signor, Italian Ambassador in 
Tokyo, 302. 

Australia : and Montreux Conference, 
594; and Pacific Pact, 166; and 
Sino-Japanese war, 280, 285 n. ; 
economic policy of, 101 n., 104; — 
appeasement, attitude to, 56 ; — gold 
production in, 134, 139; election 
(Oct. 1937), 104; U.S. A., commer- 
cial relations with, 101 and n., 104. 

Austria ; 

Anti -Comintern Pact, j>ossible 
accession to, 44. 

Catholic Church in, 441. 
Czechoslovakia, relations with, 413- 
14, 438, 439. 

Defence of the State Law, 441. 
Egyptian C-apitulations, j)osition 
regarding, 590, 596, 604. 
foreign policy of, 438, 443. 

German People's Social I^nion, 437, 
439. 

Germany, relations with, 404, 405, 
431, 437-8, 444; agreement 

(11.7.36), 437; — negotiations on 
application of, 442 ; — violations 
of, alleged, 437, 441, 442 ; annexa- 
tion by, 4, 8, 49, 52, 376 n., 444 ; 
economic relations, 463 n. ; 
official visits, 438 ; pr(\ss cam- 
paign, 437, 438, 442. 
Government, changes in, 438-9. 
Hapsburg Restoration, question 
of, 414, 438, 440-1. 

Hungary, relations with, 442-3 ; 

official visits, 443. 
independence, question of, 431, 
439, 440, 442, 443, 444, 467. 
Italy, relations with, 404, 438-40, 
443 ; economic relations, 439-40, 
475; Hapsburg question, 438; 
official visits, 414, 439. 
Jugoslavia, relations with, 438. 
Little Entente, possibility of closer 
co-operation with, 414. 

Nazis: activities and treatment of, 
437 seqq., 442 ; admission of — 
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Austria (cont.) 

Nazis (cont,) 

to Government, 437, 441 ; — to 
Council of State, 441-2; Putsch 
(July 1934), 467-8; rapporteurs 
for racial questions, 442. 
plebiscite (10.4.38), 21. 
rearmament of, 415. 

Spanish Nationalist regime, recogni- 
tion of, 443. 

Sturrnkorps, 440. 

Vaterlandisclie Front, 437, 438, 

440, 441, 442. 

working class, attitude of, 441. 

See also under It alo- Austro- 
Hungarian Bloc; League of 
Nations ; Schuschniog, Dr. 
von ; Treaties. 

Austro -Prussian war (1866), 246. 
Autark^% definition of, 80 n. 

Avenol, Monsieur, 273, 278, 423, 552, 
556, 605. 

Azerbaijan, purge in, 19, 20. 

Badawi Pasha, 601, 602. 

Baker Island, 277 n. 

Balance of Pow(*r, 23. 

Baldwin, Mr. Stanley: and Demo- 
cracy, 25 ; interview with Field- 
Marshal von Blornberg, 326; on 
barriers to international trade, 70. 
Balearic Islands, the, Italian control 
over, question of, 333. 

Baltic States, the, relations of with 
Poland, 386. 

Bank for International Settlements, 
the, 92, 93, 123, 129, 138. 
Bankht^, Mr., 11. 

Bardossy, Monsieur, 417. 

Barmin, Monsieur, 20. 

Barthou, Monsieur, 341, 466. 

Basch, Dr., 432. 

Bashq^Tdistan, 18. 

Bataillon, Monsieur Marcel, cited, 
514 n. 

Baudouin, Monsieur, 116. 
l^k. Colonel: and Little Entente, 
411; and relations with France, 
341 ; and relations with Rumania, 
405; on French alliance, 386; on 
league of Nations, 342, 385-6; 
on Polish alliances, 383; on rela- 
tions with Germany, 386, 387 ; visits 
of — to Bucarest (April and June 
1937), 410, 411; — to Danzig (Dec. 
1937), 403. 


Beck, General, visits Paris Exhibi- 
tion, 328. 

Beckett, Mr. W. E., 694. 

Belgium : 

aircraft, foreign, passage of, over 
Belgian territory, 356 n. 

Amnesty Law, 367 n. 
defence, strengthening of, 347, 358, 
362 n., 364, 365. 

economic policy of, 68, 367 ; foreign 
trade, 99 ; monetary policy, 110- 
11 ; quotas, 97. 

Egypt, interests in, 594-5, 600. 

Far Eastern Conference at Brussels, 
representation at, 285-6, 287. 
Flemish population, attitude and 
policy of, 348, 353, 366. 
foreign policy of: alternative 
courses, 350-1, 365-6; expose 
by King I^^opold (14.10.36), 69, 
346, 347, 348, 353 ; General Staff 
conversations, 348, 351, 359, 

360-1 ; guarantee of assistance, 
without reciprocal obligations 
— Anglo-French declaration (24. 
4.37), 69, 324, 358-9, 362;— 
demand for, 346-7, 351 ; — nego- 
tiations with regard to, 347-8, 
351, 354, 356 ; — see also 

below under Germany; national 
imity of outlook, 348, 353 ; 

neutrality, question of, 348, 360, 
353, 355, 363, 364 ; obligations 
under Art. 16 of Covenant, fulfil- 
ment of, 348-9, 350-1, 359, 360, 
365. 

France: attitude of to change of 
policy, 347-9 ; guarantee of 
assistance, reaffirmation of, 347 ; 
movement for loosening of bonds 
with, 353 ; official visit of Mon- 
sieur Delbos, 361. See also above 
under foreign policy. 

Germany, guarantee from : Belgian 
attitude towards, 353-4, 366 ; 
declaration (13.10.37), 364-5, 

366; — terms of, compared with 
Anglo-French declaration, 365 ; 
negotiations with regard to, 364 ; 
offers of— (Jan. 1937), 362-4, 
363;— (March 1937), 355. 
Government, chamge of (1937), 
367. 

Great Britain, attitude of to 
change of policy, 347, 366-7 ; 
guarantee of assistance — Belgian 
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Belgium (cant,) 

Great Britain (cont.) 

dependence on, 366 ; — reaffirma- 
tion of, 347 ; official visits — King 
Leopold to Great Britain, 356-7, 
367 ; — Mr. Eden to Brussels, 358, 
359-60. See also above under 
foreign policy. 

Luxembourg and Netherlands, 
trade with, 68, 89. 

National Bank, alleged maladmi- 
nistration of, 367. 
political crisis (1937), 78, 367-8. 
Rexists, 353, 357 ayid n., 366. 
Rhine Commission, representation 
on, 369. 

Socialists, attitude and policy of, 
354, 366. 

Walloons, attitude and policy of, 
353-4, 366. 

Western Pact, negotiations for, 
324, 351, 354, 362. 

See also tinder League of Nations ; 
Leopold III ; Oslo Powers ; 
Security ; Spaak, Monsieur ; 
Treaties; Zeeland, Monsieur 
van. 

Benbadis, Monsieur, 529. 

Bendjelloul, see I bn JalCil. 

Benes, Dr. Eduard: on Sudeten Ger- 
man demands, 453, 454, 457 ; visit 
to Belgrade (April 1937), 408, 472, 
473, 480. 

Berbers — see under Africa, North- 
West; Algeria. 

B^renger, Monsieur, 230. 

Berlin, Congress of, 419. 

Besimiansky, Monsieur, 17. 

Bingham, Mr., 560 and n, 

Bismarck, 246. 

Blomberg, Field -Marshal von, 326, 
436. 

Bliicher, Marshal, 14. 

Blum, Monsieur L6on : and emer- 
gency powers, 116; and pause in 
social reforms, 114-15; and North 
Africa, 533, 542 and n , ; and Projet 
Viollette, 517-18; resignation of, 
116; speech of (Lyon, 24.1.37), 31. 

Bogomoloff, Monsieur D. V., Russian 
Ambassador in China, 237. 

Bolivia, at Far Eastern Conference, 
5 n., 285 n. 

Bolshoi Island, 1 50 seqq. 

Bonnet, Monsieur, 116, 118, 120, 121. 

Borah, Senator, 265. 


I Bordes, Monsieur, 514. 

Bova-Scoppa, Signor, 36, 332, 333, 345. 

Bratianu, Monsieur, 429. 

Brazil: Egypt, status in, 590; U.S.A., 
financial relations with, 140. 

Briand, Monsieur, 512, 513. 

British Empire: as gratuity from 
European states to (:lreat Britain, 
23 ; as target of Anti -Comintern 
Triangle, 43, 46 ; Imperial Con- 
ference (1937), 63, 104, 166 ; Ottawa 
Conference and agreements, 71, 103- 
4; participation in future general 
war, chances of, 50. See also under 
Great Britain : U.S.A. ; Tri^aties. 

Bruce, Mr. S. M.: on international 
trade and standard of living, 90; 
on removal of trade barriers, 64. 

Brunyate, Sir William, 591. 

Brussels: by-election in (April 1937), 
357 atid. n. ; Conference at (Nov. 
1937) — under China: Jai)an. 

Budenny, Mai*shal, 14. 

Bulgaria: economic policy of, 463; 
Egypt, status in, 590; (Germany — 
economic Halations with, 4(i0, 462; 
— official visits exchanged with, 
410 ; Italy, relations with, 426, 463 ; 
Jugoslavia, treaty with (24.1.37), 
406, 407. 

Burckhardt, Herr, 398. 

Buriat Rc'public, 20. 

Burma, 239. 

Bui'sche, Monsieur, 389, 390. 

Calender, Monsieur, 392. 

Campalto, Count Viola di, 467. 

Campinchi, Monsieur, 336. 

Canada: and Brusst'ls Conference, 
285 n. ; and Montroux Conference, 
594, 604 ; economic policy of, 104 ; 
gold production in, 1 34 ; Great 
Britain, trade agreement with, 
103 n.; U.S. Neutrality Act, posi- 
tion of, under, 263. 

Cantacuzenu, General, 425. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 287 n. 

Canton, 193; air raids on, 234, 237, 
239; blockade of, 226; Japanese 
descent on, threatened, 202 ; partial 
closing of harbour, 229 ; rail com- 
munications of, 234-5 ; war material 
shipped to, 229, 234. 

Capitulations — see under Egypt ; 
Morocco: French Zone; Ottoman 
Empire ; Zanzibar. 
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Carol, King of Rumania, 410-13, 428- 
30. 

Catholic Church — set under Austkia ; 
Vatican. 

Cerruti, Signor, 330. 

Chahar: army revolt in, 173 ; caravan 
routes in, 195; iron mines in, 175, 
170; Japanese control over, 169 
seqq., 173, 179, 191, 195, 203 con- 
flict of policy regarding, 249 ; mili- 
tary operations in, 190 n., 198, 203 ; 
narcotics, production of, in, 179; 
North, ‘autonomous area’ of, 
seqq.f 249; separation of, from 
China, 191, 249; ‘South Chahar 
Government’, 249. 

Chamberlain, Mr. Neville : and Anglo- 
Italian rapprochement, 329, 330, 
345, 340 ; and European settlement, 
33 and 71., 34; and Lord Halifax’s 
visit to Hitler, 337-9 ; and Sino- 
Japanese war, 275-0, 286 n. ; and 
Western Pact negotiations, 350 ; 
b(‘Comes Prime Minister, 329 ; con- 
V(*rHations with French Ministers, 
340; interviews of — witli General 
von Blomberg, 320 ; — with Coimt 
Grandi, 329 ; methods of, in foreign 
affairs, 303 ; on British tariff 
system, 70; on collective system, 
35; on Denmark, 41 ; on monetary 
policy, 128; on prospects of peace 
and war, 54 ; on sanctions against 
Italj^ 25 and n. ; on Van Zeeland 
report, 96 ; speeches by — ^at Bir- 
mingham (29. 1.37), 33 n., 54 n. ; — at 
Edinburgh (12.11.37), 54 n. ;— at 
Guildhall (9. 1 1 .37), 53-4 ;— at Scar- 
borough (8.10,37), 275-6; — in 

House of Commons — (3.11.37), 329; 
—(24.11.37), 339;— (21.12.37), 35, 
40n.;~(7.3.38), 41. 

Chamberlain, Sir Austen, 592. 

Chang Cliun, General, 169. 

Chang Fa-kwei, General, 220. 

Chang Hsiieh-liang, General, 156, 
190 n. 

Chang Tsu-chung, Mayor of Tientsin, 
184, 192, 247. 

Changsha, 193, 236. 

Chao Feng-chi, General, 265. 

Chapei, 211, 217, 218, 219. 

Chauternps, Monsieur : and North Afri - 
ca, 619, 643; forms Government, 
116; interviews Signor Cerruti, 330 ; 
visits England (Nov, 1937), 34, 340. 


Chekiang, 264. 

Chen Chin-tao, Dr., 266. 

Chen Chung -fu, Mr., 171, 175. 

Cheng, Dr., Chinese Ambassador in 
Germany, 298. 

Cheng Lu, Mr., 255. 

Chengchow, 194, 233, 235. 

Chengtu, 234. 

Chernov, Monsieur, 20. 

Cherviakov, Monsieur, 15. 

Chi Tsung-mo, 252. 

Chiang Chao -sung. General, 247. 

Chiang Kai-shek, Marshal: and Ger- 
man advisers in army, 294, 295; 
and German mediation, 243; and 
necessary conditions for peaceful 
settlement, 192; and provincial 
troops, 196 ; and rapprochement with 
Communists, 155-9; and relations 
with Russia, 290 ; attitude to Japan- 
ese ultimatum, 1 87-8 ; Communism, 
struggle against, 39 ; denounced by 
‘Peace Maintenance Commissions’, 
250; divests himself of Premier- 
ship, 225 ; interviews — German 
Ambassador, 243 ; — a German 
correspondent, 239; issues mani- 
festo calling for resistance (10.12. 
37), 245 ; Japanese attitude to, 1 89, 
244, 245 ; leaves Nanking by aero- 
plane, 223 ; on supply of munitions, 
239; speeches by— (19.7.37), 187-8 ; 
— (24.7.37), 192; statement on 

Chinese position (30.7.37), 241. 

Chiang Kai-shek, Madame, 232 n. 

Chiang Tso-pin, General 176. 

Chichibu, Prince, 150. 

Ch’ien Lung, 182 n. 

China ; 

agrarian question, 156, 159, 160. 
Catholic missions, 302. 

Coimmmists ; attitude of, with re- 
gard to Japan, I54cseqq.; — ten- 
point progranune, 169, 160; 

Japanese hostility towards, and 
demands for action against, 39, 
164, 158, 163, 184 seqq., 241, 244, 
249, 262, 253, 293, 297, 298, 302 ; 
land, confiscation of, 156, 169, 
160 ; left-wing opposition, 160 n. ; 
manifesto renouncing revolu- 
tionary aims, 169-60; military 
operations of Central Govern- 
ment against, 39, Ib^aeqq., 294, 
297 ; policy of, with regard to 
‘Manchukuo’, 163, 172; quarrel 
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China (cont,) 

Communists (cont.) 

of, with Kuomintang in 1 927, 1 54, 
155, 159, 294; reconciliation of, 
with Kuomintang, 154 ftc^q . ; — 
effect of, on Sino -Japanese rela- 
tions, 154 jjegg., 172, 294; Red 
Army, ‘nationalization of’, 156 
aeqq . ; Sino -Japanese war, part 
played in by, 158-9, 196, 200, 201, 
203-4, 222, 231, 247 ; — moderate 
peace terms siiggest^ed as check to 
revolution, 246 ; Soviet Govern- 
ment, abolition of, 160. 

Confucianism, revival of, 249. 

Czechoslovakia, supply of arms 
from, 230. 

economic and financial situation 
and policy: coal, production of, 
175, 176, 202; industrialization, 
policy of, 176; iron, production 
of, 175, 176; monetary policy, 
134, 138, 140, 163; progress to- 
wards recovery, 162; roads, 
development of, 233-4, 239 ; self- 
sufficiency, 159, 240; silver 

stocks, surrender of, 163. Sec 
also below under railways. 

effect of weakness of on struggle 
for power in Asia, 145 n. 

extraterritorial rights, 293, 319. 

France ; 

missions, patronage of, 302. 

Sino -Japanese war, attitude re- 
garding : alleged Japanese 
w’^aming against intervention, 
230; anxiety caused to, 229, 
302 ; League Advisory Com- 
mittee and Brussels Confer- 
ence, 281, 285 n., 287, 289; 
maritime customs, Japanese 
seiziu-e of, 323 ; protests against 
air raids on open towns, 236, 
237, 238, 281 ; Shanghai situa- 
tion, 212, 216, 261, 323; 

supply of arms to China, 229, 
230-1. 

geographical features, 194-5. 

Germany: 

commercial relations with, 47, 
242, 293-4, 295, 298. 
extraterritorial rights and leased 
territory lost by, 293. 
friendship, growth of, 293-4. 
military advisers, 47, 196, 215, 
294, 295, 300. 


China (cont.) 

Germany (co7it.) 

Sino -Japanese war, attitude with 
regard to, 47, 293-5, 297-300, 
303 ; conflict of opinion on, 
298 ; exclusion of Shanghai 
from hostilities, 212; League 
Advisory Committee and 
Brussels Conference, 280, 286, 
298 -9 ; mediation attempted 
by, 242 seqq., 248-9, 299 ; posi- 
tion of compared with that of 
Italy, 300, 301 ; protests by 
against air raids, 237, 299 ; 
supply of arms to China from, 
47, 230, 235, 300; U.S.A. in- 
formed of neutral attitude of, 
295. See also below under col- 
lective action. 

Great Britain; 

commercial and financial rela- 
tions with, 163, 165, 176, 294. 

Sino- Japanese conflict, attitude 
with regard to, 6, 275-6, 277, 
284, 286-7 n., 292-3, 298, 302 ; 
British diplomatic representa- 
tives, Japanese att<icks on, 
298, 306-9, 311; economic 
interests, danger to, 229, 236 
seqq.^ 294, 318 ivcr/fy., 322-3; 
Hainan, possible , Japanese 
occupation of, 229 ; Japan’s 
sj>ecial position in North China, 
165, 167, 170-1; League Ad- 
v^isorv Committee and Brussels 
Conference, 52-3, 281, 285 
seqq., 289, 292-3; merchant 
shipping, interference with, 
226, 227, 229, 309 318 

and n . ; protests against air 
raids on open towns, 236, 237, 
238, 281 ; public opinion, atti- 
tude of, 52, 165, 286-7 n.; 
Shanghai situation, 205, 212, 
216, 261, 318 seqq,, 321, 322, 
323 ; steps taken by after out- 
break of war to promo tt^ a settle- 
ment, 259 ; supply of arms to 
China and Japan, 229-30; 
Tokyo Conference, proposed 
(1932), 205; warships, attacks 
on, 306, 309 aeqq. 

spheres of influence and treaty 
rights, attitude with regard to, 
165. See also below under col- 
lective action. 
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China (cont,) 

Great Wall, 198 and n., 256 ; Inner 

Wall, 194. 

integrity and independence, ques- 
tion of, 146, 165, 171, 244, 246, 

252, 268, 279, 287 n. 

Italy, relations with, 301-2. 

Air Mission, 302, 305. 

Financial Adviser, 301-2. 

Sino-Japanese war, attitude with 
regard to, 300 seqq, ; Brussels 
Conference, 285 n., 288, 289 n., 
292, 299, 336 ; exclusion of 
Shanghai from hostilities, 212 ; 
Panay incident, 304, 313 ; pro- 
test against air raids on open 
towns, 237 ; supply of arms to 
China, 47, 230, 305. 

Japan, relations with: 

advisers, Japanese, appointment 
of, 173, 244,252. 

Anglo - Japanese understanding, 
possible effect of, 165, 3 66, 167, 
170-1. 

anti -Japanese feeling and activi- 
ty's : boycott of Japanese 
goods, 159 ; Japanese demands 
for control of, 184, 185, 249, 
285, 320 ; pro-Jaj)anese groups, 
155, 156, 250 fteqq» ; public 

animosity, intensity of, 155-6, 
169, 192, 254, 298; terrorism, 
254, 255, 321. 

arms embargo, queiition of, 9-10, 
261 seqq., 269, 270, 287 n., 289. 

British Ambaasodor, attack on, 
298, 306-9, 311. 

British and American warships, 
attacks on, 300 n., 306, 309 
seqq. ; Ladybird incident, 299- 
300, 309 seqq . ; Panay incident, 
278, 299-300, 304, 3i2-16. 

British Embassy cars, second 
attack on, 309 n. 

Brussels Conference, 46, 336, 
345 ; convening of, 5, 283, 284, 
285-6 ; Japanese refusal to 
take part in, 208, 285, 288-9 ; 
meeting-place, choice of, 5, 
276; proceedings of, 277-8, 
287-92 ; reasons for failure of, 
5, 9, 52-3, 276-7, 277-8, 292- 
3, 298-9, 303; states repre- 
sented at, 5 n., 285 n. 

Chinese policy: changes in — be- 
fore war, 146, 154 169 


China (cont.) 

Japan, relations with (cont.) 

Chinese policy (cont.) 

seqq., 174 seqq. ; — Japanese de- 
mands for during war, 242, 

244, 245, 285, 286, 290; offi- 
cial statements of — (Feb.-J une 
1937), 170-1;— (July 1937), 
186^egg.,241, 282 ;— (16.12.37), 

245. 

collective action against Japan : 
economic and financial meas- 
ures : League sanctions, 292 ; 
loans and credits embargo, 
287 n., 289; ‘quarantine’ 

boycott or blockade, 273,274; 
raw materials embargo, 275. 
Germany, attitude of, 299. 
Groat Britain, attitude of, 6, 
52-3, 275-6, 277, 284, 286- 
7 n., 292-3, 302; consequences 
of unwillingness to act in 
1932, 257-8. 

temporary movement in favour 
of, 8-9, 258, 272 seqq., 277 ; 
retreat from, 52-3, 258, 

276 seqq. 

U.8.A., attitude of, 5-6, 8-10, 
257 seqq.^ 266, 271 seqq., 284 
seqq. ; co-operation of essen- 
tial, 257, 258, 281, 284 seqq., 
293 ; Great Britain, question 
of co-operation with, 257 
seqq., 271. 275-6, 277, 300; 
Neutrality Act hinders par- 
ticipation of, 266-9 ; ‘parallel 
action’, 259, 260, 273, 275, 
281. 

compensation, Japanese pay- 
ment of to U.S.A., 316 n. 

Concessions, Japanese: at Han- 
kow, 192-3; at Tientsin, 179, 
180, 192; Communist demand 
for rendition of, 159. 

conflicts (1931-3), 4, 5, 27, 38, 
49, 145, 174, 184, 257, 278, 
286 ri. ; conferences, proposals 
for, 204-5. 

conversations : break-down of in 
1936, 146, 169; resumption of 
attempted in 1937, 162, 163, 
164, 169. 

demilitarized zones, Japanese 
proposals for, 204, 244. Seo 
also heknv under North China 
and under Shanghai. 
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China (cent.) 

Japan, relations with (coni,) 

diplomatic relations, severance 
of, 247. 

drug traffic, 170, 178-80. 
economic relations; co-operation, 
Japanese desire for, 146, 169, 
171,172, 244 ; cotton and other 
textiles, 163, 175, 202, 220; 
customs tariff, question of, 146, 
178; industrial sabotage dim- 
ing war — by Chinese, 202, 220 ; 
— by Japanese, 202, 319-20; 
J apan-Manchukuo -China bloc^ 
162, 175-6 ; Japanese business 
men's mission, 163-4; non- 
interference pledge suggested, 
165, 171. See also below under 
North China. 

evacuation : of Japanese 

nationals, 192-3, 211 ; of other 
foreigners, 236 seqq,, 260, 271, 
272. 

Far Eastern Conference — see 
above under Brussels Confer- 
ence. 

fisheries, competition for, 228. 
foreign lives and property, dan- 
ger to; during hostilities, 204, 
205, 214 and n., 218, 219, 229, 
231, 236 seqq,, 260, 269, 271, 
272, 294, 298, 305 seqq,; in 
territory imder Japanese con- 
trol, 294, 317 seqq. See also 
below wnder merchant shipping, 
foreign loans, Japanese attitude 
with regard to, 253, 323. 
foreign official representatives ; 
evacuation of, 223, 236, 237, 
272, 312 ; Japane^se attacks on, 
299, 306-9, 312, 313. 
incidents preceding hostilities 
(June-Dee. 1937); Hungjao, 
210-11; Langfang, 189-90, 
191; Lukouchiao, 178, 180-1, 
182-4, 193, 279; — Mukden in- 
cident of 1931 compared with, 
184; — negotiations with re- 
gard to, 184-9; Peiping, 190, 
191; Tsingtao, 202; Timg- 
loutsun, 177 ; Wanping, 182, 
183, 190. 

indemnity, Japanese demand for, 
244. 

international situation, connex- 
ion of conflict with; effect of 


China (cont.) 

Japan, relations with (cont.) 
international situation (cont.) 
conflict on relationship be- 
tween Great Powers, 166, 167, 
293 seqq., 302 seqq. ; effect of 
earlier Sino -Japanese conflicts, 
145 ond n., 165, 257-8; effect 
of tension in other countries, 
257, 275, 284, 285, 293 ; general 
threat to world peace, 55, 258, 
259, 260, 271 seqq., seqq. 

J apan : 

Army, attitude of, 161, 162, 
169, 172, 176, 184, 188, 245; 
relations of with Govern- 
ment and civilian opinion, 
161 seqq.. 167 seqq., 171, 178, 
240-1, 242, 245-6, 313-14, 
316, 320, 321. See also below 
under local military and 
naval commanders ; military 
and naval operations ; North 
China. 

ascendancy, incr(‘asing diffi- 
culty of stHJuring, 146. 
business men, attitude of, 146, 
176, 178. 

Hirota Three-Point Pro- 
gramme, 154, 162, 169. 
‘insults’ to honour of, 191, 193, 
241, 285, 287. 

lack of public animosity in 
against China, 230. 
local military and naval com- 
manders; activities of, be- 
forewar, 171 seqq., 177 seqq., 
187, 208-9 ; independence of 
Higher Command , 316-17; 
intransigence of, after out- 
break of hostilities, 1 84, 1 85, 
189, 191, 193, 210, 211, 212, 
240; North China Garrison 
and Kwantung Army, rela- 
tions between, 173, 249; 
responsibility of, for attacks 
on foreigners, 306 seqq. 
moderate opinion, attitude of, 
146, 245-6, 314. 
moral condemnation, effects of 
on, 236 seqq. 
motives of, 39, 49. 

Navy, attitude of, 161, 162, 
314 n.; relations of with 
Government, 162, 168, 313- 
14, 316. Sec also above under 
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China (cont.) 

Japan, relations with {cont.) 

Japan (cont.) 

Navy (cont.) 

local military and naval com- 
manders; and below under 
military and naval opera- 
tions. 

odium incurred by, 38. 

policy : change of attempted 
before war, 145-7, 161 aeqq., 
167; — reasons for failure, 
147, 169 5f^g. ; development 
of during war, 240-7 ; official 
statements of— (March 1937), 
162-3;— (July 1937), 186, 
191,240;— (Aug.-Sept. 1937), 
240-1, 242, 280 and n.;— 
(Oct. 27, 1937), 285;— (Nov. 
1937), 244-5;— (Jan. 1938), 
246-7 ; proposal for oxlra- 
parliamtmtary control of, 
168. 

League of Nations, 276, 302. 

action taken by in conflicts of 
1931-3, 204, 257, 278, 286 n. 

Assembly : meetings of — 

(1932-3), 204, 278;— (Scpt.- 
Oct. 1937), 5, 273, 275, 279, 
2S2 seqq., 385; suggestions 
for work of, 283-4. 

Chinese appeal to, 279 and n. 

Chinese statements laid be- 
fore, 183, 278-9. 

Council, action taken by, 272, 
279. 

effective action by, difficulty 
of, 257, 292-3. 

Far EasU^rn Advisory Com- 
mittee: appointment of, 278; 
conflict referred to, 278-9, 
279-80; Japan’s absence 
from, 280 ; not re-convened, 
292 ; proceedings of, 272, 
286-1, 298; reports and 
recommendations of, 183-4, 
273, 275, 281-4, 285 n., 291. 

Japanese statements laid be- 
fore, 280 and n. 

Lytton Commission and Re- 
port, 278, 282. 

moral support and individual 
help for China recommended 
by, 284. 

sanctions, question of, 276, 
279 n., 292. 


China (cont.) 

Japan, relations with (cont.) 

merchant shipping, neutral, 
interference with, 226 aeqq.y 
231, 269, 270, 318;— Japan- 
ese attacks on, 309 aeqq . ; — 
safety zones, 310. 
military and naval operations 
(1937): 

air operations: 

Chinese Air Force : activities 
of, 186, 200, 215, 223, 226, 
237, 306 ; aerodromes and 
bases, 210, 214, 234, 235; 
bombs dropped in Shang- 
hai by, 214 and n., 306; 
foreign instructors, 232, 
302, 305 ; Soviet pilots and 
aircraft, 231-2, 235. 
Chinese anti-aircraft de- 
fences, 223, 235, 237. 
incendiary bombs, 237. 
Japanese, 181, 197, 214; 
against Chinese lines of 
communication, 193, 214, 
223, 228, 229, 23 1 aeqq., 239 ; 
against front-line troops, 
fortifications and air bases, 
190, 192, 204,214,217,218, 
222, 223, 235 ; against non- 
combatants and open 
towns, 223, 234, 235-9 ; — 
international reactions to 
and protests against, 235 
aeqq., 271, 279, 280, 281, 
287 n. ; bases established off 
South China coast, 228, 234 ; 
danger to foreign lives and 
property, 231, 236 aeqq., 
298, 305-9, 309 aeqq. ; Nan- 
king air raids, 223, 236 aeqq., 
272, 287 n. ; transport of 
supplies, 223. 

psychological effects of air 
attack, 229, 237. 
atrocities, Japanese, 224-5, 
254, 280. See alao above under 
air operations. 

blockade of Chinese coast, 
226-7, 231, 269, 270, 281 
aeqq. 

camouflage, Chinese talent for, 
235 n. 

casualties : Chinese and Japan- 
ese — civilians, 192, 214 n., 
224, 234, 236, 237, 239; 
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China (con/.) 

Japan, relations with (con/.) 

military and naval operations 
(cont.) 

casualties (con/.) 

— combatants, 182, 190, 191, 
192, 199,215,218-19; foreign, 
214 n., 219, 306, 309, 310, 
313. 

Chinese Army: artillcr 5 % short- 
age of, 196, 215, 216; com- 
position and strength of, 
195-7, 212, 216; Eighth 
Route Army, 159, 196, 200, 
231; Eighty -seventh and 
Eighty - eighth Divisions, 
208, 211, 212, 222; Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung troops, 196, 
203, 222, 234; ‘lone bat- 
talion ’,218; Military Affaii's 
Commission, 159, 160; Nan- 
king Model Divisions, 195- 
6, 211, 222, 294; North- 
eastern or Manchurian 
troops, 190 n., 196 n, ; Peace 
Preservation Corps, 178, 184, 
192, 207, 208, 211 ; provin- 
cial levies and leaders, un- 
reliability of, 196, 198, 200, 
201-2, 203 ; resistance to 
Japan, attitude of officers 
with regard to, 156, 189; 
tenacity of, 153, 199, 200, 
201, 216, 218, 239; Twenty- 
Ninth Army, 174, IS2 seqq., 
1 90 seqq, ; war material — 
manufacture of in China, 
211, 233, 234, 239;— short- 
age of, 1 96 ; — supply of from 
abroad, 196-7, 220, 225-6, 
229 eeqq., 239, 268, 269 n., 
300, 305. 

commimications, attacks on — 
see above under air operations. 

customs vessels, attacks on, 
228. 

difficulties encountered by 
Japan, 49, 62, 240, 298. 

economic backwardness of 
China, effects of, 225, 240. 

educational and religious 
institutions, destruction of, 
192, 235, 279. 

first clash between Central 
Government troops and 
Japanese, 193. 


China (cent.) 

Japan, relations with (con/.) 

military and naval operations 
(cont.) 

fishing junks, attacks on, 227- 

8 . 

floods, effects of, 197, 201, 217, 
223. 

fortified lines, 215, 217, 221. 

guerrilla warfaits 159, 195, 196, 
200,201,203-4,216,319. 

Hopei and Honan, operations 
in (Sept.-Oct. 1937), 197, 
198-200, 

Japan£\so Army: composition 
and strength of, 197, 212, 
216, 221, 222; motor-boats, 
use of, 221 n., 222; war 
material — f)roduction of in 
Japan, 176, 197; — supply 

of from abroad, 197, 268-9 
and n. See also below under 
North China. 

Japanese Navy, 197, 226, 282, 
283 ; advance of up Yangtse, 
222, 223 ; aircraft carriers 
used b>, 211, 234; attacks 
on British and American 
ships, 309 seqq. ; Flying 
Force, 211, 214, 223, 234, 

235, 309 seqq., 316 ; Nanking 
air raids, warning r^^garding, 

236, 237 ; operations of — at 
and near Shanghai, 208 
seqq.. 213, 219, 220, 317;— 
at Tsingtao, 203 ; — off South 
(Jhina coast, 227-8, 228-9. 
See also above under blockade . 

Mongolia, Inner, operations in 
(Aug.-Oct. 1937), 193, 197-8. 

Nanking: Japanese offensive 
against (Nov.-Dee. 1937), 
201, 221-4, 250, 254. See 
also above under air opera- 
tions. 

Nankow Pass, 193, 198. 

North China, outbreak of 
hostilities in (July 1937), 
180-1, 182-4, 188, 189-93, 
240 ; Chinese Central 
Government, intervention 
of, l%bseqq., 240, 241; 

Chinese troops — presence of 
in area, 181, 190 n.; — ques- 
tion of withdrawal of after 
Lukouchiao incident, 1 84, 
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China (coni.) 

Japan, relations with (cont,) 

military and naval operations 
{cont.) 

North China, (cont.) 

185, 186,1 88, 189;~reinforce. 
inents, dispatch of, 186, 188, 
1 93 ; evei\tB leading np to 
outbreak, 147, ]69«pgg., 

180-2; ‘localization’ of con- 
flict, 295 ; — failure to secure, 
192, 193, 205, 241 Japan- 
ese attitude with regard to, 
185-6 and n., 187, 192, 193, 
240 seqq, ; negotiations for 
settlement of incidents, 184 
fieqq., 240, 242 ; spread of 
hostilities to other parts of 
China, 192, 209, 211, 241; 
subsequent military op(^Ta- 
tions north of Yellow River, 
147-8, 193 seqq., 233 re- 
sults of at end of 1936, 203-4. 

P<'iping-Tientsin area, Japan- 
ese conquest of, 191-2. 

punitive action, Japanese de- 
cision to begin, 190, 191, 
240, 241. 

Red Cross units, bombing of, 
279. 

responsibility for outbreak of 
hostilities, question of, 44, 
183 -4, 187, 205, 208 
240, 281, 282-3. 

rivers, boom defences on, 211, 
222, 223, 229. 

scorched earth policy, 202, 
219, 254. 

Shanghai, fighting in and near, 
213-21, 228, 241, 250. 

Shansi, operations in, 198 seqq. 

Shantung, operations in, 197, 
201-3. 

South China, possibility of 
Japanese descent on, 202, 
228, 229. 

South China Seas, Japanese 
occupation of islands in, 
228-9. 

state of war not declared, 
226, 269, 270, 274, 321. 

strategic objectives, Japanese, 
difficulty of defining, 240. 

Yangtse valley, operations in, 
201, 213 seqq., 219-24, 245, 
254-5. 


China (cont.) 

Japan, relations with (cont.) 

military occupation, Japanese, 
proposed extension of, 244. 
See also below under North 
China. 

non -aggression pact, proposed, 
296. 

North China, 154, 155, 169-80, 
193-4. 

agreements: Ho-Umetsu ( 1935), 
158 and n., 172, 175, 186, 
208 ; Sung-Katsuki (July 
1937), 185, 188, 191 and n. ; 
Tangku Truce, 172, 177, 
187. 

autonomous r(^gimes ; five- 
Y>rovince autonomy, 169, 
249 ; Hopei-Chahar Political 
Council, 171, 174, 175, 177, 
181, 182, 185, 186n., 187-8, 
1 92, 247 ; — abolition of, 247 ; 
— formation of, 251 ; Pei- 
ping Political Council, 251 ; 
question of abolishing re- 
gimes, 162, 163-4, 169 
18()n., 252. 

buffer state, value of to Japan 
as, 171-3, 186 n. 

Chines(j Government reassert 
their authority in, 157, 158, 
seqq., 177, 180. 
demilitarized zones, 172, 178, 
181. 

economic penetration, 146-7, 
llbseqq., 201, 202; air ser- 
vices, 176-7 ; connexion 
between economic and poli- 
tical aspects of Japanese 
policy, 146, 163; foreign 
loan, need for, 146-7, 253; 
land, acquisition of, 177 ; 
mineral resources, 175, 176. 
J apanese Army : aggressive 
intentions disclaimed by, 
169; occupation of territory 
by before war, 173, 181-2; 
strategic preparations by, 
177; treaty rights with re- 
gard to maintenance of 
garrison, \3landn., 191. 
Koreans, 177, 178, 179, 192. 
Manchukuo, relationship of to, 
248 and n., 253. 

Mongolia, Inner, relationship 
of to, 249, 250, 253. 
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China (conL) 

Japan, relations with (cont.) 

North China (cont.) 

officials, Japanese control 
over, 176, 188, 252. 
situation in (Jan.-June 1937), 
169-80. 

special position claimed by 
Japan in, 166, 167, 170. 

See also above under incidents ; 
military and naval opera- 
tions, and below und^r pro- 
visional administrative re- 
gimes; smuggling, 
pacific settlement: Chinese offer 
to accept mediation or arbi- 
tration, 187, 282; steps taken 
by Great Britain and U.S.A. 
to promote, 259, 261. 
peace negotiations, attempts to 
initiate, 283-4 ; — by German 3 % 
242 segq., 248-9; Japanese 
terms, 242, 24J-4, 299. See also 
above under Brussels Confer- 
ence. 

Powers interested in Far East, 
Chinese memorandum to, 187. 
provisional administrative re- 
gimes, 244, 245, 246, 247-56; 
in North China, 204, 241, 247 
seqq. ; in Yangtse area, 253 
seqq . ; Nanking Reformed 
Government, 254, 255, 256 ; 
Peace Maintenance Commis- 
sions, 247-8, 249, 250; Peking 
Provisional Government, 251 
seqq , ; single Government, diffi- 
culty of establishing, 260 seqq, 
recognition withdrawn from 
Chinese Government by 
Japan, 246. 

refugees, 219, 224, 237, 318, 319, 
320. 

Scandinavian coimtries, attitude 
of, 6-6. 

smuggling, 170, 175, 177-8. 
third-party intervention, Japan- 
ese objections to, 280, 282, 
290, 291. 

treaties connected with conflict, 
166; Anti-Comintem Pacts, 
236, 2^Zaeqq„ 297, 298, 300 
seqq,; Boxer Protocol (7.9.01), 
181, 191, 282 n.; Briand-Kel- 
loggPact (27.8.28), 279, 282 n. ; 
Hague Convention (pacific 


China (cont,) 

Japan, relations with (cont,) 

treaties connected with conflict 
(cont,) 

settlement, 18.10.07), 282 n. ; 
Sino -Japanese agreements, 
Communist demand for can- 
cellation of, 159 ; Sino -Russian 
non -aggression pact (21.8.37), 
295-8 ; violation of — hy China, 
208, 282; — by Japan, 181 

andn., 184, 187, 2%\ seqq,^ 

289 seqq . ; Washington Nine 
Power Treaty (6,2.22), 187, 
260, 268, 277, 279, 282 n., 283, 
286 seqq., 291, 299. 
treaty rights, foreign, Japanese 
attitude with regard to, 246, 
253, 255, 318, 319. 

U.S. Neutrality Act: probable 
effect of, 9- 1 6 , 264 seqq. ; ques- 
tion of application of, 10, 258- 
9, 261, 269, 270, 271. 
Washington Powers, Conference 
of — see above wider Brussels 
Conference. 

Sec also under MANCHirniA ; 
Mongolia ; Shanghai. 

Kuornintang: attitude of with re- 
gard to Japan, 166, 170, 254; 
Central Executive Council, 167, 
170; Japanese hostility towards, 
173, 246, 2b0 seqq. See also 

above under Communists. 

Maritime Customs, 322-3. 

Ming Dynasty, 248 n. 

Mongol domination, period of, 
248 n, 

national consciousness and disci- 
pline, strengthening of, 146, 147, 
165, 166, 167, 174, 203. 

‘open door* policy, 268. 

political situation : ail -party admini- 
stration, proposals for, 167, 169, 
160; Anfu party, 260-1, 255; 
Blue Shirt Movement, 186 n. ; 
Central Government, extension 
of authority of, 164, 165, 161-2, 
169, 170, 171, 175; Chihli party, 
250, 261; ‘Fascists*, 166; Na- 
tional People *s Congress, 176, 
182; National Salvationists, 172, 
185; opposition groups, 247, 
260-1, 266; pre -Kuornintang 

regimes, 247, 260, 261, 265; 
premiership, changes in, 226 ; 
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China (cont,) 

political situation (cont.) 

removal of Government to Han- 
kow, 234 ; Sian revolt and kid- 
napping of Chiang Kai-sliok, 156, 
202, 294 ; Thro© Principles of the 
People, 160, 253. Sac also above 
uyidcr Commimists ; Kiioin in- 
tang. 

railway bonds, 305 tt. 
railways, 140, 175, 176, 177, 233-5; 
Canton- Hankow, 234, 235 ; Cari- 
ton-Kowloon, 234-5; Lunghai, 
194, 195, 233, 235, 254; Peiping- 
Hankow, 175, 182, 193, 194, 195, 
199, 203, 233 ; Peiping-Liaoning, 
175; Peiping-Suiyiian, 176, 195, 
198, 203, 233; Peiping-Tientsin, 
1 82 ; Shangliai- Hangchow, 211, 
219 5r(7(7., 234; Shaiighai-Nan* 
king, 2i^8cqq., 234; Tientsin" 
Pukow, 176, 194, 199, 201, 202, 
233 ; Tsingtao-Tsinan, 202 ; Yun- 
nan, 231. 

South -W(\st provinces: anti-Japan- 
ese f(‘eling in, 155; gric'vances of 
against Nanking, 155, 157. 
splieres of influence, question of, 
165. 

T’ang Dynasty, 145rn 

U.S.A.r 

(»coiioniie and financial relations 
with, 140, 171. 

Sino-Jaj>anese war, attitude of 
with regard to, 5-6, 9-10, 
257-8, 259 scqq.^ 268 5cgg., 
284, 298 ; Americans in China, 
pro post'd assistance for evacua- 
tion of, 271, 272; American 
li%'es and property, dangers to, 
235 scqq., 257, 269 seqq., 306, 
312 scqq,, 317 scqq, ; arms, sup- 
ply of to China, 230, 269, 270; 
blockade, policy with regard 
to, 269-70; Brussels Confer- 
ence, 276-7, 277-8, 285, 286, 
287, 289, 292; compensation, 
payment of by Japan, 316 w. ; 
diplomatic officials — involved 
in Japanese attacks, 312, 313; 
— withdrawn from Nanking, 
272 ; interests of greater than 
those of other Powers, 257 ; 
League of Nations, question of 
co-operation with, 5, 272, 273, 
275, 276, 281 ; merchant ship- 


China (cont.) 

U.S.A. (cont.) 

Sino -Japanese war (cont.) 

ping, interference with, 229, 
269, 270, 306, 312 scqq. Gov- 
ernment-owned ships, question 
of, 269, 270 ; military and naval 
forces in China, 272 ; — marines 
sent to Shanghai, 271 ; — Fanaxf 
incident, 278, 299, 300, 312^ 
1 6 ; — question of withdrawal 
of, 271, 272, 300 316 ; peace- 

ful settlement, appeals for 
early in war, 259, 261 ; pro- 
tests with regard to air 
raids, 236, 237, 238, 272, 281 ; 
public opinion, attitude of, 
257-8, 260, 261, 271, 272, 273, 
275, 276, 278; Shanghai situa- 
tion, 212, 216, 261, 271, 318, 
319, 321, 322, 323; statements 
of Administration’s policy: — 
(July 1937), 259-60 ; -(Aug.- 
Sept. 1937), 2m scqq.; (5.10. 
37), 9, 258, 259, 273 .vegg., 285, 

286, 302, 303;--(6.10.37). 275; 
- (12.10.37), 276, 286;—(2.11. 
37), 276-7;— (3.11.37), 277-8, 

287. See aho above under 
Japan: collective action. 

U.S.S.H., relations with, 39, 294. 

Cliinese Communists, position 
with regard to, 1 54-5 aac^ n. 

change in Soviet policy, 155 n. 

military advisers, dismissal of, 
294. ‘ 

non-aggression pact, 295-8. 

overland trade route, 231, 233-4, 
.239. 

revolutionary propaganda, ques- 
tion of, 297. 

Sino-Japanese war, attitude of 
with regard to: Brussels Con- 
ference, 285 n., 286, 287, 289 ; 
intervention — alleged Chinese 
attempt to provoke, 236 ; — 
possible consequences of, 293 ; 
— Soviet unwillingness to be 
involved in, 150, 152, 153, 
231 ; League Advisory Com- 
mittee, 281, 284; pilots and 
technicians sent by to China, 
232; protests by against air 
raids on open towns, 236, 237, 
281 ; war material sent by> 
231 «egg„ 239. 
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China (cont,) 

See also under Canton; Chahar; 

Chiano Kai-shek ; Hankow ; 

Hopei ; Manchuria ; Mongolia ; 

Nanking ; Peiping ; Shansi ; 

Shantung ; Shensi ; Suiyuan ; 

Sung Cheh-yuan ; Tientsin ; 

Treaties ; Yangtse. 

Chinghis Khan, 182 n., 249. 

Chou En-lai, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160n. 

Christea, Dr., Patriarch of Rumania, 
428, 430 n. 

Chu Teh, 159, 200. 

Chuguchak, 233. 

Chungking, 234. 

Churchill, Mr. Winston, and collec- 
tive system, 24, 25, 26. 

Ciano, Count: and agreement with 
Jugoslavia, 463, 474 n.; and Anti- 
Comintem Pact, 44 ; and interven- 
tion in Spain, 333 ; and recognition 
of Manchukuo, 303 ; at meeting of 
Rome Protocol States, 443 ; con- 
versations of — with British Ambas- 
sador, 325, 326, 346 ; — with General 
Goring, 325 ; — with Mr. Lansbiu'y, 
328 ; — with Herr von Neurath, 
326; — with Herr von Ribbentrop, 
335; on Anglo-Italian rapproche- 
ment, 329-30 ; visits of — to Bel- 
grade (March 1937), 472, 473 arwfn., 
476, 480 ; — to Budapest (May 1937), 
436; — to Germany (Oct. 1936), 325, 
470, 471. 

ClemenceRU, Monsieur Georges, 512, 
513. 

Code Napoleon, law of Egj^ptian 
Mixed Courts based on, 588, 589. 

‘Codreami’, Monsieur, 424, 425, 427, 
428, 430. 

Colijn, Dr., and Oslo Powers’ negotia- 
tions, 96, 97-8. 

Colonies : subject races, policies of 
ruling powers towards, 489; trade 
restrictions, removal of, 164, 165. 
See also under Germany. 

Communism: Holy War against, 37, 
38, 42 ; Third International — policy 
with regard to China, 1 55 and n, ; — 
relation of to Soviet Government, 
303 n. See also under Africa, 
North-West ; Algeria ; Anti-Com- 
INTERN Triangle; Japan: Asia, 
Eastern ; Marxism ; Rumania. 

Congo, Belgian, 368 n. 

Constantinescu, Monsieur, 406. 


Corfii, Italian bombardment of, 4 n. 

Cortese, Signor Luigi, 304. 

Courtaulds, Ltd., 82. 

Craigio, Sir Robert, 237, 238, 309, 

310, 311, 319, 321, 323. 

Cranborne, Viscount, 166, 292. 

Crimean War, the, 28. 

Croft, Sir Henry Page, 105. 

Crowe, Sir Eyre, 23 n. 

Currency : 

common system of, advantages 
and disadvantages of, 91, 123-6, 
142-3. 

devaluations of (1936-7), 58, 109 
seqg. 

exchange control, 71, 84, 91, 92, 97, 
113; reasons for maintenance of, 
59 ; suggested abolition of, 56, 59. 

Exchange Equalization Funds, 92, 
93-4, 119, 129-30. 134, 136, 142. 
See also under France; Giieat 
Britain. 

exchange rates : dollar-guilder, 
130; quei^tion of free movement 
of, 124-5; stabilization of, 58, 
91-2, 110, 111,142, 143;sterling- 
dollar, 110, 111; sterling-franc, 
110, 112, 115, 116, 118, 120, 121; 
sterling-krona, 128, 129. 

gold: demand for, 125, 134, 138-9; 
demonetization of, (question of, 
125-6; dishoarding of, 130, 132, 
134, 137; hoarding of, 112, 137, 
138, 140, 141; pre\stige of, 126, 
138, 139, 142; price of, 57, 112, 
125, 126 seqq., 136 seqq. ; produc- 
tion of, 125, 129 seqq. ; — control 
of, proposed, 136, 138; — exceas 
of over demand, 129, 133-4, 137, 
140; — profitability of, 134, 139; 
— see also under Australia ; 
Canada; U.S.S.R. : reserves, 135 
seqq., 140, 142; shortage, fear of, 
137; sterilization of, 132, 135, 
136, 139, 140. 

gold bloc, end of, 109, 113, 126. 

gold exchange standard, 137. 

gold scare, 95, 110, 120, 126 seqq. 

gold standard ; abandonment of, 1 24, 
125, 134 ; criticism of, 1 23-4, 125 ; 
de facto maintenance of, 126, 127 ; 
restoration of— (1925), 124; — 
possibility of, 91, 124, 139-40. 

hot money, 119-20, 125, 133, 140, 
142. 

inverted dollar scare, 141. 
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Currency (cont.) 

Tripartite Agreement (25.9.36): 
eleisticity of, 110; maintenance 
of, 114, 117, 118, 139; objective 
of, 68, 118, 119; revision pro- 
posed, 91 ; value of, 56, 114, 118, 
137. 

Ouza, Monsieur, 419, 424-5. 

Cuza, Prince, 418. 

Czechoslovakia : 

Defence of the State Law, 447, 454, 
456. 

eMiucation, 460, 451, 457. 

Egyptian capitulations, position of 
rc'garding, 594, 590, 604. 

elections, communal: (Dec. 1936), 
452 n. ; (1937), postponement of, 
454. 

foreign policy, 440-7, 448 ; stattv 
ment on, 445, 447. 

foreign trade, routes for, 373, 376 
a nd n. 

France, relations with, 350, 383; 
treaty (1.12.25), 350-1 n. ; visit of 
M. Delbos to Prague (Dec. 1937), 
344, 448. 

Germany, relations with, 39, 40, 
405, 439, 444-05 ; air communi- 
cations, 445 ; arbitration treaty 
(1.12.25), 448; economic rela- 
tions, 445; Elbe statute — effect 
of denunciation of, 376, 378-9 ; — 
negotiations for revision of, 372, 
377; hnigr(js, activities of, 448; 
espionage, 456 ; negotiations j 
(Nov.-Dee. 1937), 447-8; press 
campaign, 413, 444, 445 seqq,, 
451, 464; propaganda, 344, 454; 
war with, possibility of, 49-60. 
See also below under minorities; 
U.S.S.R. 

Hungary, relations with, 344, 417 ; 
Bratislava bridgehead, threat- 
ened fortification of, 416; econo- 
mic relations, 414. See also below 
under minorities. 

Italy, relations with, 406. 

Jugoslavia, relations with, 405; 
economic relations, 470 n. ; offi- 
cial visits, 408, 472, 473, 480. 

minorities, 343-4. 

German, 344, 444, 448-66, 515; 
Activists, 448-9, 467-9 ; — 

agreement with (18.2.37), 444, 
449-60, 466 ; appeals to League 
of Nations, 461; autonomy. 


Czechoslovakia (cont,) 

minorities (cont.) 

German (cont.) 

question of, 448, 449, 462, 463, 
464 ; children, question of holi- 
day in Reich for, 446 ; employ- 
ment, 449, 456-7 ; — in state 
service, 449, 450, 456, 467, 
458 ; ill treatment, alleged, 446, 
454, 456; incident (Oct. 1937), 
447, 454 ; industry, assistance 
to, 449, 457 ; injustice, repara- 
tion for, 452; ‘national self- 
administration ’, 452 ; Nazi 

organization, question of, 447 ; 
public works, 458 ; relief mea- 
sures, 449, 451, 458; Sudeten- 
deutsche Partei — attitude of 
towards Czech concessions, 448, 
449, 450-1, 457 ; — conference 
(Dec. 1937), 463 n. ; — demands 
of, 451-2, 452-3, 454 ; — dissen- 
sions in, 454-5, 458 ; — German 
support for, 444 ; — relations of 
with Activists, 451, 455. 
Hungarian, 344, 415, 450. 
languages, 450, 458. 
Parliamentary Commissions, 450. 
Polish, 344, 450. 

national hegemony of Czwhoslo- 
vaks, 452, 453, 459. 

Poland, relations with, 344, 383, 
386, 405. See also above under 
minorities. 

political meetings, prohibition of, 
454. 

Rumania, relations with, 405, 430; 
armaments credit, 406, 411, 464; 
§eba incident, 386, 406. 

social conditions, 343. 

Socialists, participation of in Gov- 
ernment, 39. 

unemployment, 456. 

U.S.A., commercial relations with, 
106-7. 

U.S.S.R., relations with, 405, 444, 
447 ; aerodromes alleged to have 
been placed at disposal of, 40, 
445 ; German attitude to, 39 
-40. 

Sec also under Austria; BenkS, 
Dr.; China; Danube; Elbe; 
HoDi A, Dr. ; Krofta, Monsieur ; 
League of Nations; Little 
Entente ; SEcumry ; Treaties. 

Czestochowa, Virgin of, 396, 
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Dairen, narcotics, production of in, 
179. 

Daladier, Monsieur, 325, 336, 620, 
542. 

Dani6, Monsieur Milan, 405 n, 

Danube, the : Czechoslovak traffic on, 
376 n.; European Commission of, 
369 n., 372—3 and n., 375, 379 n.; 
International Commission for, 369 
7t., 372, 319 n.; remilitarization by 
Germany, 379 ; Statute of, 370 n. ; 
— revision of, 372-3, 375. 

Danzig, 398-403 ; Centre Party, 400, 
401 ; constitution, alteration of, 
400; election (1935), 400; flag, 403; 
Germany — incorporation in, ques- 
tion of, 403 ; — visitors from, 403 ; 
Jews, position of, 401-2 ; League of 
Nations — High Commissioner, 398 ; 
— position of, 398; Nazis — attain- 
ment of two-thirds majority in 
Volkstag, 400 n, ; — consolidation of 
position of, 400-3 ; Opposition Par- 
ties, dLSSolutionof, 400, 401 ; Poland 
— attitude of toNazification, 4(^2 : — 
declaration (19.1.37). 398; — ecoiu)- 
mic questions, 399-400; — negotia- 
tions with, 398-9; — official visits, 
exchange of, 403 ; — Polish churches, 
status of, 402 n. ; — Polish nationals, 
treatment of, 396, 402-3; — port, 
utilization of, agreement on, 399 ; — 
postal ser\dce, 402; Social Demo- 
crats, 400 ; Vatican, relations with, 
401, 402 n. ; Youth Organization, 
401. See al^o under Treaties. 

Daranyi, Monsieur, 416, 432, 434, 436, 
443. 

Davis, Mr. Norman, 267 n., 277, 287, 
289, 292. 

Degrelle, Monsieur, 357 and n. 

Del bos, Monsieur Yvon: and West 
European settlement, 362; inter- 
view with Signor Bova-Scoppa, 
332, 333, 345; speech at ChateRU- 
roux (31.1.37), 32; visits of — to 
Belgrade (Dec. 1937), 409, 463, 
479 ; — ^to Brussels (May 1937), 361 ; 
— to Bucarest (Dec. 1937), 412; — 
to East European stat(‘s, 36, 324, 
340-6; — to England (Nov. 1937), 
34, 340; — ^to Prague (Dec. 1937), 
448; — to Warsaw (Dec. 1937), 384, 
386. 

Democracy : German views on, 40, 43 ; 
time-lag of, 26 and n., 41. 


Denmark: and Far Eastern conflict, 
6-6, 285 n., 289 n. ; economic policy 
— agricultural produce, 97-8 ; — ex- 
change control, 69, 97 ; German re- 
sumption of control over Kiel Canal, 
attitude towards, 378; representa- 
tion on the Oder Commission, 370 
n . ; Socialist participation in Gov- 
ernment. 40. See also under Oslo 
Powers. 

Dercr, Monsieur, 449. 

Deveze, Monsieur, 361 n. 

Diagne, Monsieur, 513 a'tid, n. 

Dieckhoff, Dr. H. H., German Am- 
bassiulor in U.S.A., 295. 

Diouf, Monsieur Galaiidoii, 513 n. 

Dircksen, Dr. H. v^on, German Am- 
bassador in Japan, 295. 

Disarmament ConfenTice — sec under 
Armaments. 

Dolt4zky, Monsieur, 16. 

Dolfuss, Dr., 468. 

Dolonor, 195, 198. 

Doriot, Monsieur, 504. 

Draper, Mr. P>nest, 103. 

Drummond, Sir P>ic, 325, 326, 328, 
330, 345, 346. 

Duca, Monsieur, 425. 

Eastern Pact, proposal for, 383. 

Ebbutt, Mr. Norman, 331. 

Eccles, Mr., 141. 

Economic appeasement , possibility of, 
30, 56 seqq.y 260. See also under 
Trade, International ; Zeeland, 
Monsieur van. 

Economic Collaboration, Pact for, 
proposed, 94-5. 

Economic Conference, proposed, 95. 

Economic Conferences, World ; ( 1 927), 
61; (1933), 56, 69, 70 n. 

Ecuador, U.S. A., commercial relations 
with, 107. 

Eden, Mr. Anthony : and Anglo-Italian 
preas "war, 326; and Nyon Agree- 
ment, 332, 345; and partition of 
Palestine, 668, 669, 560, 664; and 
position in Cabinet, 336-8; and 
relations with Japan, 166-6; and 
Treaty violation, protest to Ger- 
many, 378 ; and Western Pact, 364, 
362; at Brussels Conference, 287; 
complimented by Count Ciano, 
329; interview with General von 
Blomberg, 326; on division into 
rival ‘ideologies’, 41-2 ; on economic 
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Eden, Mr. Anthony (cont.) 

policy, 30, 32, 77; on Egypt, 606; 
on future of Germany, 30 ; on peace, 
50, 54; on proposed Pacific Pact, 
166; on Sino -Japanese war, 183, 
277 and n., 292, 310, 323 ; sy)eeche8 
by — at Lfiague Assembly (20.9.37), 
32; — to Foreign Prc*ss Association 

(12.1.37) , 30, 41-2;--m Eouso of 

Commons~(19. 1 .37), 30 ;~(2.3.37), 
32 (24.3.37), 165 ;— (25.6.37), 50 ; 

—(1.1 1.37), 277;— (1.12.37), 323 ;— 

(22.12.37) , 292; unpopularity of in 
GeiTnany and Italy, 32, 40, 346; 
visits Brussels (April 1937), 358, 
359, 301. 

Edward I, King of England, 582 n. 

Egypt : 

Capitulations : 

abolition of, 600 seqq. ; Conference 
on — see Montreux Confer- 
ence ; negotiations prior to, 
591-4. 

historical backgi’ouiid of, 582-3. 
Powers enjoying privileges of, 
583 n., 590. 

privileges conferred by, 583-6. 
reform of, attempted, 586-9, 591. 
transitional period before dis- 
appearance of extra-territorial 
rights, 593-9 ; definition of 
foreigners, 590, 597, 598, 602, 
003, 004 ; duration of, 598, 600, 
602, 003 ; foreign institutions, 
604; Mixed Courts — ^jurisdic- 
tion of, 596 ; — ^personnel of, 
598, 601, 602, 603; ‘mixed 
interests *, 598, 601 ; position of 
foreigners during, 604-5; pro- 
posals for, 593-4, 595-6. 
Consular Courts, 588, 591, 593. 
Court of Appeal, 589, 590, 593 n. 
economic and financial system, 
effect of Capitulations on, 581, 
585. 

foreign capital invested in, 581, 
595 n., 597. 

foreign communities, 594. 
foreign interests, position of after de- 
claration of independence, 591-2. 
foreigners, no discriminatory action 
against, 593, 600, 

Franco; cultmal influence of, 589, 
595, 603; establishment treaty, 
proposal for, 602-3 ; interests of, 
594, 599, 602-3 ; investments of. 


Egypt (cont,) 

France (cont.) 

595 n. ; position and policy of be- 
tween 1882 and 1904, 502 n. 
Great Britain: declaration regard- 
ing independence of Egypt (28.2. 
22), 591 ; Judicial Adviser, 592; 
Milner Mission (191 9), 591 ; mixed 
commission on judicial questions 
(1917), 591 ; negotiations (1927-8 
and 1929-30), 591-2; Protecto- 
rate, declaration of, 589, 591 ; 
treaty (26.8.36), 551, 581, 592, 
593, 596, 598, 600, 605. 
independence, achievement of, reac- 
tions to in Maghrib, 501, 521. 
Mixed Courts, 586-94, 590-8, 600 
seqq. 

Mixed Parquet, 601 n., 604. 

Native Courts, 586, 588-91, 593, 
597-8, 000-1, 604-5. 

Ottoman sovereignty over, extinc- 
tion of, 513, 590. 

Palestine partition plan, imetion 
to, 553, 554. 

Eeglement d’ Organisation Judi- 
ciaire: (1875), 587-9, 597; (re- 
vised), 597-603. 

Statut personnel, 588 n., 596, 598, 
599, 601, 604. 

See also under Belgiitm; Italy; 
League of Nations; Nether- 
lands ; Poland ; Rumania ; 
Hpain ; Sudan ; Switzerland ; 
Treaties; Turkey; Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics ; 
United States of America. 

Eire, and Montreux Conference, 594. 

Elbe, the : Czechoslovakian traffic on, 
376 ; International Commission for, 
369, 370 and n. ; remilitarization of 
by Germany, 379;Statuteof Naviga- 
tion of, 370 n. ; — ^revision of, 372, 
373, 374, 375, 376. 

Elena, Queen of Italy, 436. 

Estonia; Poland, relations with, 386; 
U.S.S.R., accusation of espionage 
on behalf of, 16. 

Emope; Concert of, 6-8, 24 n.; ideo- 
logical camps, division into, 41—2. 

Eydemon, General, 14. 

Falkenhausen, General von, 294. 

Faruk, King of Egypt, 551, 

Fawziu’d-Din al-Kawakji, 553. 

Feng Chih-an, General, 182, J89. 
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Feng Yu-hsiang, 174. 

Fengtai, 177, 188, 190, 191. 

Ferry, Monsieur A., 512. 

Fez, French troops occupy Madinah, 
538-9. 

Filatov, Monsieur, 18. 

Finland, economic policy of, 97. See 
also Oslo Powers. 

Fish, Mr. Hamilton, 265. 

Flandin, Monsieur, 542; and Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, 27 ; interview 
with Dr. Goebbels, 34 n. ; on French 
participation in collective system, 
34. 

Foochow, 229. 

Forster, Herr, 400 and n., 401. 

France : 

Action Fran^aise, 504. 
air bombardment, attitude regard- 
ing, 238. 

armaments, expenditui'o on, 115, 

120 , 121 . 

Croix de Feu, 503, 504. 

East European allies of, 27~8, 32, 
383, 404 ; difficulty of fulfilling 
obligations tow'ards, 349, 350 : 
loyalty of, to League of Nations, 
341, 342, 344; mutual guarantee 
proposal to, 408, 412; official 
visits to (Dec. 1937), 324, 340-5, 
409, 412, 448, 463, 479. See aUo 
below wider Jugoslavia ; Poland ; 
Rumania ; and under Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Eastern Pact, attitude towards, 
383. 

economic and financial policy and 
situation of: autarky, question 
of, 113-14, 123; bank rate, 116, 
117 n.; budget, ill, 115, 117, 
120, 121 ; capital — flight of, 111, 
112, 113, 116, 119, 120, 122, 
142-3 ; — repatriation of, 112, 
115, 117, 120; imports, 115; in- 
vestment policy, 117, 120, 122; 
loans. 111, Mb and n., 120, 121; 
monetary policy — depreciation 
of currency, 71, WO aeqq ,’, — 
exchange control, question of, 
113-14, 116, 118; — Exchange 

Equalization Fund, 116; — float- 
ing franc, 116, 118, 119; — 

fluctuation of currency, limits of, 
1 12, 1 16 ; — gold reserve, 1 16, 1 17 ; 
— over-valuation of currency, 
113; Pension Fund, 121 ; prices. 


France (cont,) 

economic and financial policy and 
situation of (cont.) 
rise of, 59, 71, 111, 112-13, 114, 
121; production — costs of, 114; 
—volume of, 112, 117, 120-1; 
purchasing power, expansion of, 
112; quotas, 71; skilled labour, 
shortage of, 121 ; tariff, 71, 117 ; 
taxation, 115, 116, 117, 121; 
unemployment, 112, 117; wages, 
116, 121. 

elections (1936), 517, 533. 

Emergency Powers Hill, 116. 

Germany, relations with : conversa- 
tions with (Dec. 1937), 340; 
negotiations, suggested, 31 ; non- 
aggreasion agreement, proposed, 
352, 355 ; official visits, exchange 
of, 326, 328; Popular Front, 
German hostility to, 32 ; supe^rio- 
rity over, endeavour to maintain, 
27 ; war with, possible causes of, 
50, 349. See also below under 
international rivers. 

Government, changes of : Blum 
(June 1936), 517, 533; Chau- 
ternps (Juno 1937), 519 ; Daladier 
(April 1938), 520. 

Great Britain, relations with, 325; 
conversations (April 1937), 358; 
co-operation with Troa^mry, 116— 
1 7 ; exchange of roles, 26 ; 
General Staffs, contact betw’cen, 
348 ; official visit to London (Nov. 
1937), 340. 

Haut-Comit6 M^diterraneen, 542. 

indivisibility of peace, vit^ws on, 31. 

insecurity, sense of, 26-7. 

international rivers: German de- 
nunciation of Versailles Treaty 
regime, reaction to, 378, 379; 
Rhine Commission, representa- 
tion on, 369 ; Rhine Statute, 
negotiations for revision of, 
371-2. 

Italy, relations with, 302, 473 n. ; 
agreements (Jan. 1935), 466 n., 
467; conversations, 330, 336; 
— at Geneva (Sept. 1937), 332- 
3, 345 ; encouragement of Italo- 
Jugoslav rapprochement, 466 ; 
Press war, 336; rapprochement, 
330, 466. 

Jugoslavia, relations with, 472 n., 
479, 480; economic relations, 
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France (cont.) 

Jugoslavia, relations with (cont,) 
463 ; official visits, exchange of, 
409, 478, 484; — Monsieur Delbos 
in Belgrade, 341-2, 409, 463, 
479; treaty (1927), 351, 409, 478. 

Ministry of France Overseas, 542. 

Napoleonic Empire, assimilation 
of small European states by, 
489-90, 497, 497-8 n. 

Netherlands, financial relations 
with, 121. 

pacific -mindedness of, 22, 50. 53. 54. 

Parti Populaire Fran<?ais, 504. 

Poland, relations with, 383 ; cultural 

» relations, 384 ; economic rela- 
tions, 384 ; official visit to (Doc. 
1937), 341, 384-5; rapprochement 
with, 383-4, 411; treaties — 

(1921), 384, 38G;— (1925), 351 n. 

policing, reluctance to undertake, 
34. 

F^opular Front, economic policy of, 
112, 113, 114, 122. See also above 
under Germany. 

possessions, desire to retain, 54-5. 

Rumania, relations with, 380, 411, 
426, 427 ; economic and financial 
relations, 430, 464 ; French in- 
fluence on internal {lolitics, 427 ; 
official %dsit (Dec. 1937), 341, 
412; traditional friendship, 426; 
treaty (1926), 351 7?. 

semi -Fascist Leagues, dissolution 
of, 534-5. 

social reforms, 52, 114, 115, 117, 
1 22-3 ; forty -hour week, 114, 115, 
117, 121; pause in, 114-15, 122. 

Socialists, particijiation of, in 
Government, 39. 

Switzerland, financial relations 
with, 119, 121. 

U.S.A., relations with ; co-operation 
with Treasury, 116-17 ; Neutral- 
ity Act, position under, 265. 

U.S.S.R., relations with, 32, 341, 
383; treaty (1935), 351 n. 

Western Psict, negotiations for, 
324, 352, 355-6, 362-3. 

Zanzibar, capitulatory rights re- 
nounced in, 488 n. 

See also under Abyssinia ; Africa, 
North-West ; Ajlobbia ; Bel- 
gium ; Blum, Monsieur L5on ; 
China; Czechoslovakia; Del- 
bos, Monsieur; Egypt; Indo- 


Franoe (coni,) 

China ; League of Nations ; 
Morocco ; Senegal ; Spain ; 
Treaties ; Tunisia. 

Francis I, King of France, 582, 604. 
Francis Xavier, St., 228. 

Franco, General Francisco, 302, 443, 
478. 

Franco -Prussian War, 246. 

Frank, Herr, 450. 

Fr6re, Monsieur Maurice, 75, 78, 95. 
Frick, Dr., 398 n. 

Fu Tso-yi, General, 156, 173, 198, 201. 
Fu'ad Efendi Saba, 570 n. 

Fuller, Mr., 179. 

Funk, Herr, 73, 84. 

Furstonberg, Prince, 441. 

Galilee, 550, 551, 570, 571, 572. 
Gamarnik, General, 14. 

Gamelin, General, 412. 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 338, 330, 571. 
Gauss, Mr. Clarence E., U.8. Consul- 
General in Shanghai, 319. 

Gayda, Signor, 302, 334, 336, 438, 
439, 441. 

George VI, King of England, 326, 361. 
Germany : 

and Egyjitian capitulations, 590, 
596, 604. 

anti-Semitism in, 93, 549, 554 n , ; 
reactions to in Islamic W^orld, 
502, 503. 

armaments: agreement for limita- 
tion of, attitude towards, 30, 31 ; 
denunciation of Peace Treaty 
provisions regarding, 368, 371 ; 
financing of rearmament, 93. 
See also below under Poland. 
Army; General Staff, attitude of 
towards Sino-Jayjanose war, 298 ; 
universal military service, re- 
introduction of, 368. 
blockade of, in 1914-18, 335. 
colonies, demand for restoration 
of, 33, 326, 336, 340. 
economic and financial policy and 
situation of, 65-6, 74, 79-86, 143, 
335, 459. 

capital, withdrawal of, 93. 
control, reasons for maintenance 
of, 59. 

credits, question of, 93, 94. 
exchange control, 84. 
exchange rates, stabilization of, 
93. 
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Germany (cont.) I Germany (cont.) 


economic and financial policy and 
situation of (cont.) 
foreign trade, 79, 80, 81 ; ex- 
paiLsion of, in South-Eastern 
Eurojx^, 459-65 ; — agricultiu'al 
protection in relation to, 464; 
— difficulties in way of, 462; 
— future develojmient, proba- 
ble, 464-5 ; — slowing dow’ii of, 
460, 461 ; — technique of, 460; 
impoi*ts (1937), 58 a., 60. 
Four-Year Plan, 30, 73, 80; ad- 
ministration of, 83-4 ; coining 
into ojieration of, ()6 ; deter- 
mination to carry out, 72; 
difficulty of attaining objects 
of, 83, 84 ; financial aspect of, 

84- 5 ; sacrifices imposed by, 

85- 6. 

frozen mark balances, 462, 463. 
industrial production, volume of, 
120 . 

national income, 65. 
raw materials, 327 ; iron ore, 81 ; 
position regarding in 1937, 
81-3; self-sufficiency in, 60, 
66, 72, 81 seqq. ; substitutes for, 
60, 66, 82-3, 463. See also 
above under Four- Year Plan, 
standard of living, 85-6. 
textile industry, 83, 463. 
van Zei'land mission, attitude 
towards, 78 seqq. i 

equality of rights, attainment of, 
368-9, 370, 381. 

foreign journalists, expulsion of, 331. 
foreign policy : Eastern Europe, 
intentions regarding, 31, 33, 

49-50, 350, 351, 355; general 
settlement, dislike of, 30-3, 328. 
future of, question of, 30-1. 

Great Britain, relations with, 30, 
32-4, 42 ; conversations, 326, 
354; diplomatic relations, 326, 
327 ; economic relations, 327 ; 
German anxiety regarding possi- 
bility of British action in Far 
East, 298 ; official visits — Lord 
Halifax to Berlin (Nov. 1937), 
324, 337-40, 363;— Herr von 
Neurath to London (proposed), 
327-8, 330, 338; Press war, 93, 
330-1, 338. 

Greece, economic relations with, 
460, 461. 


grievances of, 29. 

Hungary, relations with, 404, 405, 
431-6 ; closer co-operation, move- 
ments for and against in Hun- 
gary, 433” 5; economic relations, 
436, 460, 464- 5 ; Nazi plots and 
propaganda, 435 ; official visits, 
410, 432, 436; treaty -revision 
question, 426. 

international rivers ; 

Danube : Commissions, reyire- 
sentation on, 369 n., 372, 375; 
.statute, revision of, 372-3, 375. 
Elbe Statute, revision of, 372, 
374, 375, 376. # 

Oder Commission, representation 
on, 374 and n. 

provisions governing na\'igation 
on, 375, 377. 

remilitarization of, 379-80. 
Rhine; Commission, representa- 
tion on, 369, 371; statuti*, 
revision of, 371-2, 374, 375. 
A'crsaiiles Treaty rogimt' for: 
denunciation of— motives for, 
375-7 ; — reactions to, in other 
countries, 377-9 rumours re- 
garding, 370; negotiations for 
revision of, 370-3; objections 
to, 368 -70, 374. 

Italy, redations with: adhcTence of 
other states to Axis, (luestion 
of, 436, 443, 465, 476; Anglo- 
Italian I'approchement in relation 
to, 325, 330, 331-2; Au.strian 
question, 48, 52, 439 ; Bolshe- 
vism, struggle against, 334-5 ; 
collaboration wdth other Powers, 
conditions for, 334; concert cni 
policy, pursuit of, 325, 355 ; 

Eastern Europe, opposition of 
interests in, 404, 409, 466; in- 
trinsic weakness of Axis, 48 ; 
Italo -Jugoslav rapprochement in 
relation to, 470-1 ; objectives of 
AxLs, 334-5; official visits, 325- 
6 ; — Count Ciano to Germany, 
325, 470-1 ; — Signor Mussolini 
to Berlin, 333-5. See also binder 
Anti -Comintern Triangle. 

Japan, relations with, 336. See 
also under Anti -Comintern 
Triangle. 

Jugoslavia, relations with, 485 n. ; 
economic relations, 406, 413, 460, 
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Germany (cont.) 

Jugoalavia, relations with (cont,) 
462, 470, 471 n.; Nazi propa- 
ganda in, 405, 412 ; official visits, 
409, 410, 471 n., 484, 485 n.; 
Press agreement, 409. 

Nazi Parttatag (1937), 332. 
Netherlands, relations with : econo- 
mic relations, 99 ; guarantee, offer 
of, 352-3. 

odium incurred by, 37. 

Poland, relations with, 383, 387 
seqq. 

agreement (1934), 344, 383, 386, 

387, 388, 397, 467. 

Danzig, effect of situation in, 
403. 

economic relations, 387-8, 399. 
frontier revision, question of, 

388. 

minority qu<^.stions: agrarian re- 
form, Polish, 388, 392, 393; 
anti -German incidents, 390; 
arrests and trials, 390 ; Church 
organization, 389-90, 393, 394, 

397 ; declaration (5.11.37), 388, 
396-8, 403 ; education, 390 
and n., 391, 394, 395, 397, 

398 n. ; ernployinent, 391, 395- 
6, 397 ; Germans in Poland, 
po.sition of, 388-94 ; language, 
393 and 397 ; optants, posi- 
tion of, 392, 394 ; Poles in Ger- 
many, ])osition of, 390, 392, 
394-0, 398 71 . ; Western Union, 
Polish, activities of, 390. 

Oder, rtSgime of, relations regard- 
ing, 373, 379 n. 

official and unofficial visits, ex- 
change of, 387. 
propaganda, question of, 390. 
railways, questions concerning, 
387-8, 392. 

rearmament of Germany, Polish 
reaction to, 384. 

Upper Silesian Convention, ex- 
piry of, 392, 396. 

railways, reinoval of restrictions 
on sovereignty over, 380-2, 
Reichsbank, removal of restrictions 
on sovereignty over, 380-2. 
Reparation : liens imposed by 
Dawes and Young Plans, 380; 
liquidation of debt, 368, 380. 
Rumania, relations with, 410, 426 
Beqq. ; economic relations, 405, 


Germany (cont.) 

Rumania, relations with (cont.) 
413, 462, 464; German influence 
on Rumanian politics, 426, 427 ; 
Nazi propaganda, 405, 426; 

rapprochement, question of, 412, 
426, 427, 429 ; treaty revision, 
question of, 426. 

Spain : Deutschland and Leipzig 
incidents, 300, 327, 363 ; inter- 
vention in war, 37, 39, 49. 
Switzerland: assurance of respect 
for neutrality of, 350 n. ; hostility 
of, 378 n. 

territorial provisions of Peace 
Treat 3 ^, attitude towards, 371, 
377, 381. 

Turke 3 % economic relations with, 
460, 465. 

U.S.A. : economic relations with, 
101 and n. ; Neutrality Act, posi- 
tion under, 265. 

U.S.S.R., relations with, 302. See 
also above under Italy ; and under 
AlsTI-Co>aNTERN TrI ANGLE, 
war-guilt clause, denunciation of, 
381, 382. 

war -mindedness of, 53. 

Western Pact, negotiations for, 
324, 352, 354-5, 355- 6, 362-3. 
world dominion, prospect of, 47, 49. 
Sec also under Africa, North-West ; 
Anti -Comintern Triangle ; 

Austria; Belgium; Bulgaria; 
China ; Danzig ; Denmark ; 
France ; Goebbels, Dr. ; Gor- 
ing, General; Hitler, Herr; 
League of Nations ; Little 
Entente ; Morocco ; Neurath, 
Freiherr von ; Oslo Powers ; 
Rhineland; Rumania: minori- 
ties ; ScHACHT, Dr. ; Security ; 
Silesia; Treaties. 

Ghazi, King of Traq, 551. 

Gibraltar, Straits of, 486. 

Glaise-Horstenau, Colonel, 437. 

Gloucester, Bishop of, 481 n. 

Goebbels, Dr. : and Foreign Press 
Association, 331 ; and Sudeten 
German propaganda, 344, 444 ; 
interview with Monsieur Flandin, 
34 n., 345 ; on division of Europe 
into two camps, 42 ; speech by 
(Hamburg, 4.2.37), 39-40, 42 ; visits 
Danzig, 400 and n, 

Goga, Monsieur, 413, 424-7, 429, 430. 
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Gold — «ee mider CuBRENCY. Great Britain (con^.) 


Goloded, Monsieur, 15. 

Gdmbos, General, 434. 

Glaring, General: and Four- Year 
Plan, 72, 83-4, 85 ; article in Der 
Vierjahresplan cited, 79 ; at Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 
80; interviews with Monsieur Da- 
ranyi, 436; on economic ]X)licy, 79, 
459 ; visits of — to Italy (April and 
May 1937), 325, 326; — to Jugo- 
slavia (May 1937), 409, 471 /?.; — to 
Poland (Feb. 1937), 387. 

Graeff, Jonkheer de, 349 r?., 353. 

Grandi, Coimt Dino, 329. 

Grazyhski, Monsieur, 392. 

Great Britain: 

aerial bombardment, attitude with 
regard to, 238. 

area of sjx'cial interest to, 48. 
buffer states, protection of int egrity 
of, 28. 

civil law, English and Scots, current 
in, 514 n. 

Coronation (May 1937), conversa- 
tions ‘on fringe of’, 326, 361-2. 
‘de -insulation’, slow process of, 
495. 

economic policy and situation : agri- 
culture, 105; bilateral agree- 
ments, preference for, 70; effect 
of rearmament and building 
booms on foreign trade, 129; 
empire preference, 71, 101 w., 

103, 104; free trade, 61, 63; 
industrial production, volume of, 
120; ‘ mathematical mercanti - 

lism’, 105; monetary policy, 128, 
130, 136-7, 138-9, 140, 141;— 
Exchange Equalization Fund, 
130, 132, 136, 140, 141; most- 
favoured-nation principle, 68, 
71; prices, 113; quotas, 70; 
tariffs, 70, 105, 106 ; van Zeeland 
mission, attitude to, 77, 96. 
foreign policy: division of opinion 
on, 25-6 ; traditional, 23, 24. 
governing class, 24-5, 26, 52. 
Government, dissensions in, 337-8, 
346. 

Great Power status, possible abdica- 
tion from, 54 and n. 
imperialism, 26 n. 
international rivers : reaction to 
German denunciation of Ver- 
sailles Treaty r6gime, 378, 379; 


international rivers (cont,) 

representation on Commissions 
for, 369 and n. 

Italy, relations with: Arab politics 
in relation to, 552 ; conversa- 
tions, 325, 326, 330, 333, 345-6; 
detente (July 1937), 329, 345; 
economic relations, 328-9 ; effect 
of Nyon Conference, 345 ; ex- 
change of letters (1/2.8.37), 329, 
363 ; Gentlemen’s Agreement 
(2.1.37), 41, 325; Italian hostili- 
ty, 301, 302; ‘nuisance value’ of 
Italy, 303, 486: Press relations, 
325, 326, 329, 330; propaganda 
in Near East, 346 ; settlement of 
dififercmces, possibility of, 328-9, 
329-30, 345-6 ; Spanish war, re- 
lations over, 302. 

Japan; attempt to reach under- 
standing with, 162, 164—7, 170-1 ; 
economic and financial relations, 
147, 164, 165, 160; hostility and 
press campaigns, 165,230,287 n., 
303 ; na\'al armaments question, 

165. 

Jugoslavda, relations with: (econo- 
mic relations, 468, 470; mutual 
assistance agreerncint, 468, 469 ; 
official visits, 478. 

material rt> 80 urces of world, com- 
mand over, 52-3. 

national interests, harmonization 
of, with general interests, 23-4. 

Netherlands, economic relations 
with, 99. 

Pacific Pact proposal, attitude to, 

166. 

pacific -mindedness of, 22, 41, 50, 
52, 53, 54. 

Pax Britannica, the, 6 n., 23-4. 

policing of world, reluctance to 
undertake, 35, 52. 

possessions, desire to retain, 50, 
54-5. 

‘realism’, lack of, 24-6. 

rearmament of, 25-6, 41, 50-1, 53, 
128, 129, 229-30, 355, 356. 

Scottish highlanders, treatment of, 
526. 

security, illusion of, 26. 

U.S.A., relations with, 10, 258, 264- 
5, 266 ; balance of payments, 
105; commercial relations in the 
event of war, 265; (Xtmmercial 
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Great Britain (cont.) 

U.S.A., relations with (cont.) 

treaty, negotiations for, 99, 102 
seqq., 118, 139; — British Domi- 
nions, attitude of, 104; — delay 
in, 102-3, 104; — difficulties en- 
countered, 103, 104-5, 106; — 
initiation of, 102, 107; — political 
significance of, 63, 100, 106; 
financial relations, 133, 141 ; 

Neutrality Act, effects of, 264-5 ; 
Pacific Islands, ownership of, 
277 n. 

West-ern Pact, negotiations for, 
351-2, 354, 355-6, 362-3. 

See also utuler Abyssinia ; Aden ; 
Aerica, South ; Anti -Comin- 
tern Triangle ; Baldw^in, Mr. ; 
Belgium ; Chamberlain, Mr. ; 
China ; Eden, Mr. ; Egypt ; 
France ; Germany ; Hongkong ; 
India ; Traq ; Jews ; League of 
Nations; Manchuria: Manchu- 
kuo ; Morocco : French zone ; 
Palestine ; Security ; Simon, 
Sir John ; Spain ; Treaties. 
Greece: economic policy of, 461 ; 
Egypt, interests in, 594, 599, 604. 
See also under Germany. 

Greene, Mr. Justice, 572. 

Greiser, Herr, 401, 402, 403. 

Grew, Mr. Joseph, U.S. Ambassador 
in Japan, 238, 313, 314, 319, 321. 
Grossman, Mr. M., 556 n. 
Gruenbaum, Mr,, 545. 

Hague, The, meeting of Commission 
on the Rules of Warfare at, 238 
and n. 

Haifa: future of, 545 n,, 556 and n. ; 
'Iraqi free zone at, 552 ; trade 
through, 576. 

Haile Selassie, Emperor of Abyssinia, 
326. 

Hainan, 228-9. 

Haiphong, 230, 231. 

Halifax, Viscount: as Viceroy of 
India, 338-9 ; position of, vis-d-tns 
Mr. Eden, 336- 7 ; visit to Germany, 
33, 34. 324, 336, 337, 339, 340, 363, 
367 n., 368 n. 

HaU, Mr. J. H.. 568, 571 n. 

Hamburg, Czechoslovakian Free Zone 
in, 376, 379. 

Han Fu-chu, General, 168, 201, 203. 
Hangchow, 234, 246. 


Hangchow Bay, 219, 220, 222, 266. 

Hankow: air raids on, 236; Central 
Government moved to, 234, 243; 
Japanese Concession, abandonment 
of, 192-3; road and railway com- 
munications with, 194, 230, 233, 
234. 

Hansson, Hr., 599. 

Hapsburg Question — see under 

Austria. 

Harada, Major-GeiUTal, 256. 

Harrison, Mr., 273. 

Hasanu’l-Wazzani, 538. 

Hasegawa, Admiral, 211, 226, 227, 

236, 237. 

Hashimoto, Colonel, 310, 311. 

Hayashi, General, 161, 162, 163, 167, 
168, 171. 

Henderson, Mr. Arthur, 592. 

Henderson, Sir Nevilo, 326, 327, 338. 

Henlein, Herr, 444, 450-5, 458. 

Hermann Goring Werke, see Reichs- 
WERKE A. G. FUR ErZBERGBAU UND 
Eisenhutten Hermann Goring. 

Heroin, 179. 

Hess, Herr, 431, 432. 

Hideyoshi, 145 n. 

Hirohito, Emperor of Japan, 313, 314. 

Hiroshima, Mr., 149. 

Hirota, Mr. : and attacks on foreigners, 

237. 308, 309, 311, 313; and 
Chinese policy, 162; and Far 
Eastern Advisory Committee, 280 ; 
and invitation to China to join 
Anti -Comintern Group, 297 ; ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister, 169; in- 
terview with German Ambassador, 
295; on British attitude to Sino- 
Japanese war, 230 n.; on muni- 
tions supplied to China, 229 n. ; on 
Shanghai, 212 ; receives recognition 
of Manchukuo by Italy, 303. 

Hitler, Herr : and Anti-Comintem 
Pact, 44, 302 ; and British Press, 
93 ; and colonial claims, 33 ; and 
Czechoslovakia, 444 ; and mediation 
in Sino- Japanese war, 243; and Sir 
Nevile Henderson’s hope for co- 
operation, 326-7 ; and neutrality of 
Netherlands, 352-3, 363 ; and Polish 
minority in Germany, 397 ; and 
Versailles Treaty, 373, 377 ; atti- 
tude of Sudeten Activists to, 458 ; 
influence on Maghribis, 501 ; influ- 
ence on Rumanian Right Wing, 426; 
interviews of — with Herr Greiser, 
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Hitler, Herr (cont.) 

401 ; — with Lord Halifax, 336, 337, 
338, 340, 368 w. ; — with Mr. Lans- 
bury, 32, 54 w., 327, 328 ; — with 
Herr von Papen, 441 ; — with Polish 
Ambassador, 403 ; — with Monsieur 
Schulthoss, 350 n. ; Mein Kanipf — 
cited, 49 n . ; — sale of, in otlu^r 
countries, 442, 447 ; on divLsion of 
Europe into ideological camps, 42 ; 
on Germany’s equality of rights, 
370 n. ; on international trade, 74, 
80 ; on national income, 65 ; on Po- 
lish relations with G(Tmany, 387 ; 
on solf-sufficioncy in raw materials, 
66; on Versailles Treaty, 381; re- 
ceives visit from Signor Mussolini, 
332-4, 339 r?., 414; representative- 
. ness of, 21 ; resemblance of, to i 
Gandhi, 339; sj>eoches of — Berlin 

(28.9.37) , 334;— Munich (9.11.37), 
44 ; — Nuremberg (14.9.36), 40 n . ; — 
in Keiclistag — (7.3.36), 370 7i . ; — 

(30.1.37) , 30-1, 42, 74, 80, 352, 381, 
387, 444;— (20.2.38), 65. 

Ho Ying-chin, General, 158 «., 172. 

Hod2a, Dr.: and Czech nationalist 
preas, 451 n. ; and the Little 
Entente, 411, 413; and Sudeten 
Germans, 448, 449, 450, 456, 457; 
conversations of — with Herr Hen- 
lein, 453; — with Dr. von Schuseh- 
nigg, 414; speech (11.11.36), 448; 
visits Vienna (March 1937), 414. 

Hohokoto, 250. 

Holy Alliance, the, 2 n., 6, 26, 38. 

Homma, Major-General, 150, 152. 

Honan, 194, 197, 199, 233, 250. 

Hongkew, 208, 213 and n., 214, 217, 
317, 318, 319. 

Hongkong: effects of Sino -Japanese 
war on, 227, 228, 229, 320; means 
of communication with mainland, 
234 ; transit of war material 
through, 229, 230, 234. 

Hopei : alleged J apanese demands for 
separation of, from China, 191 ; 
drug traffic carried on from, 179; 
East, Anti -Communist Autono- 
mous Council for, 162, 169 seqq,, 
175, 187, 192, 252; geographical 
features of, 194, 195; military 
operations in, 1^0 seqq,, 186, 188 
aeqq,, 197 seqq,, 203; mineral re- 
sources of, 175 ; Peace Maintenance 
Commissions in, 247-8, 250. 


Horthy, Admiral, 435. 

Howland Island, 277 n, 

Hsu Shih-ying, Mr,, 247. 

Hsiung Pin, General, 189. 

Hu Shih, Dr., 175. 

Huitung Aviation Corporation, 176-7. 

Hull, Mr. Cordell: and Brussels Con- 
ference, 286 ; and commercial trea- 
ties, 101, 102, 103; and economic 
appeasement, 56, 86, 100; and Far 
Eastern Advisory Committee, 272- 
3; and international co-operation, 
258 ; and Ludlow Resolution, 1 1 ; 
and Neutrality Act, 269-70, 276; 
and Panay incident, 313, 314; con- 
vensation with Gf^rman Ambassa- 
dor, 295 ; on Far Eastern situation 
and international co-operation, 
259, 260; on self-sufficiency and 
economic impoverishment, 74; 
speeches of — (5.4.37), 100; — (16.7. 
37), 259;— (19.9.37), 272. 

Hungary: and Egyptian Capitula- 
tions, 590, 596, 604 ; Anti -Comin- 
tern Pact, possible accession to, 44 ; 
by-elections, 432, 434 n., coups 

d'etat, attemptt‘d, 435 ; foreign 
policy of, 416, 433, 436; Govern- 
ment, changes in, 434 ; Italy, n*la- 
tions with, 426, 433, 436-7 ; — 
economic, 413, 437, 475; — Italo- 
Jugoslav rapprochement and, 404, 
417, 436, 478; — official visits, ex- 
change of, 436; Jugo.slavia, rela- 
tions with, 409-10, 471 n.; — rap- 
prochenient, 407, 417, 478; Magyar 
minorities in otlier countries, 
interest in, 415-16, 417, 424, 431; 
minorities — German, 431-2; — 

Jews, 433 ; — policy regarding, 431 ; 
Nazis, influence of, 433-5 ; rearma- 
ment of, 415, 416, 444; Rumania, 
relations wdth — financial, 416; — 
hostility, 410 ; — minority questions, 
410, 417, 424; — rapprochement, 

Italian desire for, 410, 444; Spain, 
recognition of Nationalist regime, 
443 ; treaty revision, demand for, 
404, 415, 416, 417, 426, 433, 471 n. 
See also under Austria; Czecho- 
slovakia ; Germany ; Italo- 
Austko -Hungarian Bloc; League 
OF Nations ; Little Entente ; 
Rumania ; minorities ; Treaties. 

Hurst, Sir Cecil, 591. 

Husamu’d Din Efendi Joru’Uah, 572, 
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Husayii Efendi al-Khalidi, 670 n. 

Hyamson, Mr. A. M., 645 n. 

Ibn Badis, Shaykh, 505 n. 

Ibn Jalul, Dr., 519. 

Ibn Sa’ud, 651. 

Ikramov, Monsieur, 18. 

Imperial Conference — ate. mider 

British Empire. 

India: and Far Eastern Conference, 
285 n. ; and Montreux Conference, 
594 ; Groat Britain, nation-building 
policy of, 489, 51 1 ; North-West 
Frontier of, 325; Palestine parti- 
tion proposals, opposition to, 53. 

Indo-China : defences of, strengthened, 
231 ; possible Japanese throat to, 
229 ; supply of arms to China 
through, 229, 239, 300-1. 

International Chamber of Commerce, 
Confenmee of (Berlin, 1937), 79 -81, 
94. 

International Labour Office, Italian 
resignation from, 36. 

International Rivers— Rivers. 

*Iraq: achievi'inent of ind(*pendence, 
reaction to, in Maghrib, 521 ; Great 
Britain — comimrcial agreement 

with, 552 ; — tn'aty of alliance with, 
551, 552; Palestine — and effect of 
anti-Semitism on immigration pro- 
blem, 567 n, ; — economic links with, 
importance of, 551-2; — note from, 
to League of Nations (30.7.37), 
552 ; — supports Arabs in opposi- 
tion to partition, 551, 552, 553. 

Ireland, Erse supplanted by English 
in, 499 a. 

Irish Free State, see Eire. 

Ishii, Viscount, 212 a. 

Islam, distinction between ecclesia- 
stical and political spheres un- 
known to, 530 and n. 

Islamic Conference (Jerusalem, 1931), 
501, 527 n. 

I3m&*n, Khedive, 586. 

Italo -Austro-Hungarian bloc: con- 
ference of (Budapest, Jan. 1938), 
443-4 ; inclusion of other states in, 
question of, 414; position of, in 
1937, 406, 4^31 seqq,, 463; Rome 
Protocols, 468, 475; — ^revision of, 
437, 439-40 ; weakening of, 404-6. 

Italy : 

aerial bombardment, attitude with 
regard to, 238 and n. 


Italy (cont,) 

economic and financial policy and 
situation, 66, 74, 335, 426-7, 
463, 469 ; capital levy, 61 n.; 
exchange rates, stabilization of, 
93 ; foreign trade, 66 ; imports 
into (1937), 58; van Zeeland 
mission, attitude to, 78. 

Egypt, interests in, 594, 599, 600, 
604. 

foreign policy: difficulties of, 404; 
treaty revision, 410. 

Great Power status, 51. 

grievances of, during post-war 
period, 29 ami n. 

international rivers: attitude to- 
wards German denunciation of 
Versailles Treaty regime, 378; 
rc'prfisentation on Commissions 
for, 369 a>id n. 

Japan; commercial relations with, 
304; rapprochement wdth, 300-1, 
302. See also under Anti- 
Comintern Triangle. 

Jugoslavia, relations with: 

agreements : (commercial, 26.9. 
36), 470, 475-6; (25.3.37), 

407, 473 seqq,; — commercial 
agreement, 413, 463, 475-6; — 
negotiation of, 472 ; — notes ac- 
companying, 474-5 ; — political 
agreement, 473-5; — ratifica- 
tion of, 474 ; — signature of, 
473 ; — significance of, 465, 475. 
Albanian question, 469, 474, 475. 
cultural relations, 477. 
diplomatic relations, 467, 471, 
475 n. 

economic relations, 413, 463, 
468, 469-70, 474; barter 

arrangement, 478-9; Italian 
concessions, 470, 475-6; ob- 
stacles to development of, 
463, 477 ; Permanent Com- 
mittee on, 476, 477 ; sanctions, 
Jugoslav position with regard 
to, 468, 469-70. See also above 
under agreements. 

King Alexander’s murder, effect 
of on relations, 466, 467. 
military and naval missions, ex- 
change of, 477. 

minorities, treatment of, 474, 
476, 478. 

official visits, 468; Count Ciano 
to Belgrade, 472-3. 476-7, 
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Italy (cant.) 

Jugoslavia, relations with (cont.) 
official visits (cont,) 

480 ; M. Stojadinovid to Rome, 
342, 409, 478-9, 484. 
rapprochement y 404, 407, 436, 
438; development of relations 
(1937), 477-9; French en- 

couragement of, 466; Italian 
motives, 466-7, 469, 471; 

Italian offers of friendship, 
466, 467, 471 ; Jugoslav hesita- 
tion, 467-8, 471-2, 478, 479; 
Jugoslav motiv'cs, 469, 471 
and n. ; reaction to — of Jugo- 
slavia’s alli(\s, 407, 465, 472- 
3, 477 ; — of Jugoslav opposi- 
tion, 472, 479-80, 481. See also 
above under agreements, 
terrorist activiti€\s, 474, 475. 
military capacity, question of, 51. 
Navy, review of, 326. 
odium incurred by, 38. 
rearmament of, 51, 93. 

Rumania, relations with, 412, 427 ; 
economic relations, 413, 463; 
rapprochement, 409, 429, 436 ; 
treaty revision, question of, 410. 
Spain; inti^rv^ention in war, 39, 45, 
49, 274, 302, 473 n. ; maintenance 
of position after war, qviestion of, 
333 ; respect for integrity of, 328. 
U.S.A., attitude of with regard to 
Mediterranean piracy, 274. 
U.S.S.R., relations with, 45, 302; 

treaty of friendship, 45. 

Western Pact, negotiations for, 
324, 354-5, 355-6, 362-3. 

See also under: Abyssinia ; Africa, 
North-West : French territories 
— immigrants; Albania; Anti- 
Comintern Triangle ; Austria ; 
Balearic Islands; Bulgaria; 
China; Ciano, Count; Czecho- 
slovakia ; France ; Germany ; 
Great Britain ; Hungary ; In- 
ternational Labour Office; 
Italo - Austro - Hungarian 
Bloc ; League of Nations ; 
Libya ; Little Entente ; Man- 
churia: Manchukuo; Mediter- 
ranean ; Mussolini, Signor ; 
Treaties ; Tunisia. 

Jaffa, decline in trade through, 676. 

Jaksch, Herr, 467, 468. 


Jalabert, L, cited, 614 n. 

Janson, Monsieur, 367. 

Japan; 

aerial bombardment, views on in 
1922, 238. 

Asia, Eastern ; anti -Communist 
crusade in, 1 64, 297 ; expansion 
in, 146 and n„ 148-9, 161; 
‘Monroe Doctrine’, 162, 169; 
Si no -Japanese co-operation in, 
proposed, 242. See also below 
under U.S.S.R. 

bureaucracy, encroachment of on 
parliamentary government, 168, 
169. 

economic situation and policy, 96, 
102, 168, 176; budget, 168; 

foreign loans, need for, 164, 165; 
foreign trade, 162, 164, 165, 304; 
monetary policy, 140. 

eltHJtions (i937), 168. 

expansion, alternative directions 
of, 161. 

Fascism, attitude towards, 302, 
303 n. 

foreign policy: Army and Navy, 
attitude of, 161, 162, 303; 

official statement of (March 
1937), 162. 

Government, changes of (1937), 
161, 167, 168-9. 

grievances of diuing post-war 
period, 29 and n. 

Imperial Head -quarters, establish- 
ment of, 245 and n. 

Liberals, political influence re- 
covered by, 161, 301. 

militarism, development of in, 147. 

militarists: opposition to, 161, 162, 
167, 168, 169; seizure of power 
by, 145, 168. 

Poland, relations with, 387. 

political situation, 145, 161, 167—9. 

Russo-Japanese War (1904-5), 
145 n. 

Southern Pacific, expansion in, 161. 

U.S.A.: commercial relations, 101- 
2, 164; loan, question of, 147; 
Neutrality Act, effects of, 264-5. 

U.S.S.R.; alleged Japanese espio- 
nage and sabotage in Eastern 
Siberia, 13, 15, 16, 149, 150; 
Anti-Comintem Pact, effects of, 
293, 298, 302; conflict of inter- 
ests in Eastern Asia, 145 n., 
148-9, 154-5, 295; fisheries dis- 
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Japan (cont.) 

U.S.S.R. {cont.) 

puto, 149; neutrality of China 
desirable for Japan, 246 ; non- 
aggression pact proposal, 297 ; 
Sino -Japanese war, (effects of, 
231, 232, 236, 237, 240; 8ino- 
Russian non-aggression pact, 
effects of, 297, 298; strength of 
U.S.S.R., effect of ‘purges’ on, 
149-^50. 

‘Young Officers’ group, 161, 317. 
See also under Abyssinia; Anti- 
Comintern Triangle ; China ; 
Germany ; Great Britain ; 
Hirota, Mr. ; Italy ; Konob, 
Prince; League of Nations; 
Manchuria; Mongolia; I^ea- 
TIES. 

Jehol: Japanese sei/Airc of, 187; 
manufacture of drugs in, 179 n. 

Jerusalem, control of, 643, 545 n. 

Jevtic, Monsieur, 468, 480. 

Jews: American, hostility of to 
Palestine partition, 547 ; British, 
agitation of for Jewish state within 
British Empire, 550 ; — see also tinder 
Samuel, Viscount; General Zion- 
ist Party, 544 ; H oshomer H atzair, 
546 ; Jewish State Party, 546, 548; 
Labour Party, 544, 546; Mizrachi 
group, 546 ; offer of East African 
territory to, 545 ; policy of Roman 
Empire with regard to, 498 n. ; re- 
actions of to Palestine partition pro- 
posals, 543 -50; Revisionists, 573 n. 
See also under Aby\ssinia ; Africa, 
North - We^st ; Algeria ; Danzig ; 
Germany ; Hungary ; ‘Iraq ; 
Morocco ; Palestine ; Rumania : 
minorities ; Zionist Congress. 

Johnson, Mr., U.S. Ambassador in 
China, 272. 

Johnson, Senator, 264. 

Jonak, Herr, 455. 

Jonnart, Monsieur, 513. 

Jorga, Monsieur, 407, 419, 428. 

Jugoslavia: and Montreux Confer- 
ence, 694, 696, 604 ; constitution of, 
479, 483-4 ; Croats, relations of with 
other parties and with Government, 
480 n., 481, 483, 484; economic 
policy of, 463 ; election (May 1936), 
480 n. ; European Commission of 
Danube, attitude towards, 3*79 n.; 
foreign policy of, 466, 471-2, 476, 


Jugoslavia (cont.) 

480, 484-6 ; Government, changes 
in, 468, 480 n., 484; King Alex- 
ander, murder of, 466, 467 ; mino- 
rity, Hungarian, 407, 415, 417 ; 
Opposition — agreement between 
parties, 483-4 ; — attitude of to 
Concordat, 481, 484; — attitude of 
to Government’s foreign policy, 
342, 412, 472, 479, 480, 484, 485;— 
increased strength of, 479, 483; — 
parties constituting, 480 and n. ; 
Orthodox Church in, 480-3, 484; 
Rumania, relations with, 410, 430; 
Vatican, Concordat with, 480-2, 
484. See also under Austria ; Bul- 
garia ; Czechoslovakia ; France ; 
Germany; Great Britain; Hun- 
gary ; Italy ; League of 
Nations ; Little Entente ; Se- 
curity ; wStojadinovk^, Monsieur. 

Kabylia: Berber majority in, 490; 
emigration to France from, 498-9 
and n. ; Galllcization, progress of 
in, 498, 626 ; population of, 499 n. ; 

Kadono, Mr., 164. 

Kalgan, 179, 195, 198, 249. 

Kamenev, Monsieiu, 14. 

Kang Hsi, Emperor, 182 ag 

Kang Teh, Emperor, 248. 

Kansu, 202 ; Communists in, 154, 156. 

Kiinya, Mun.sieur de, 416, 417 n., 432, 
436. 

Kao Ling-wei, 247, 252. 

Karakhan, Monsieur, 21. 

Karelia, Eastern, 19, 20. 

Kasper, Herr, 455. 

Katsuki, General, 186, 190, 193, 242. 

Kawagoe, Mr., Japanese Ambassador 
to China, 164, 169, 240, 246. 

Kawakami, Mr. Kiyoshi, cited, 185 ?i., 
224 n. 

Kenya, franchise dispute between 
Europeans and Indians in, 515. 

Keynes, Mr. J. M., cited, 123. 

Khojayev, Ja’izu’llah, 16, 18. 

Kiangsi, Communists in, 154, 156. 

Kiangsu, 233, 254. 

Kiangwan, 211, 217. 

Kiangyin Forts, 221, 222. 

Kiel Canal, the, 370, 376, 376, 380. 

Kin, the, 248. 

King, Mr. Mackenzie, on economic 
appeasement, 63, 104. 

Kirghizistan, progress in, 18. 
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Kirkbride, Mr. A. L., 672. 

Kita, Major-General, 179, 250, 263, 256. 

KnatchbuU-Hugessen, Sir Hughe, 298, 
306, 307, 308, 311. 

Kodama, Mr., 163. 

Komamicki, Monsieur, 385. 

Konoe, Prince: forms Government, 
168; on establishment of new 
regimes in China, 244-6 ; on Shang- 
hai, 321-2 ; on war policy, 240, 241, 
242; speeches of — (5.9.37), 242; — 
(28.11.37), 244. 

Koo, Dr. Wellington, 279, 280, 284, 
287, 289, 292. 

Korea, periods of Japane'so and 
Chinese domination o\'er, 145. 

Koreans — see mider China: Japan — 
North Cliina. 

Korosec, Dr., 478 n., 480 li., 482. 

Kosma, Monsieur, 434. 

Krivitsky, General, 20. 

Kjrofta, Monsieur: and international 
waterways, 379; and the Little 
Entente, 430 ; and the Prager 
Rund^chaUi 453 ; and relations with 
Himgary, 4 1 6-1 7 ; on foreign policy, 
405, 448 ; on relations with Ger- 
many, 445-7. 

Krylenko, Monsieur, 18. 

Kun, Bela, 17, 405 n. 

Kundt, Herr, 448, 457. 

Kung, Mr. H. H., 225. 

Kunghsien, 233, 235. 

Kuno, Mr. Yoshi S., cited, 145 n, 

Kweihua, 173, 249, 250. 

La Rocque, Colonel de, 603. 

Lacharriere, Monsieur J. Ladreit de, 
526 n. 

Lanchow, 233, 235. 

Langenhove, Monsieur van, 77. 

Langfang, 189, 191. 

Lansbury, Mr. Gc^orge, 32, 54 n., 324, 
327, 328, 329. 

Latvia, relations with Poland, 386. 

Laval, Monsieur, 466 and n., 467. 

Layton, Sir Walter, on currency de- 
valuation, 109. 

League of Nations: 

A^embly: and Palestine partition 
plan, 564, 559 ; seventeenth 

session, recommendations of 
Second Committee of, 56-7. 
Austria, attitude of, 443. 

Belgium, attitude of, 348, 358, 359, 
362 n., 364, 366. 


League of Nations (coni.) 

Coimnunications and Transit Com- 
mittee, 373 n. 

Council : and Palestine partition 
plan, 556, 558, 559, 664; elec- 
tions to (1937), 364; Triiql pro- 
test to with regard to Palestine, 
552; sessions of (May 1937), 
362. 

Covenant. 278, 279, 280, 288; Arts. 
10 and 11, 279, 281; Art. 16, 
268, 279 n., 348- 9, 350-1, 359, 
360, 361; Art. 17, 279; reform 
of, 348-9. 

Czeclioslovakia, attitude of, 344, 
447, 448. 

decline of (1931-6), 3-5, 257, 280. 

Economic CVanmittee, 68, 77-8; 
report of (S('pt. 1937), 73, 86, 90. 

Egypt, admission of to member- 
ship, 581, 605—7. 

France, attitude of, 6, 22, 26-8, 34. 

Germany, attitiuh^ of, 6, 28 scqq., 
36, 257. 

Great Britain, attitude of, 6, 22-3, 
24, 25, 26, 32, 33, 35. 

Hungary, attitude of, 443. 

Italy, attitude of, 28-9, 51, 301, 
302, 304 ; broach of Covenant by, 
35 ; renewal of co-operation, 
possibility of, 333 ; resignation 
of, 6, 35, 36, 345, 443. 

Japan, hostility of, 6, 28-9, 165; 
withdrawal of, 257, 283. 

Jugoslavia, attitude of, 342, 472 n., 
476, 479. 

minorities, protection of, 416, 423, 
451. 

non -member states, position re- 
garding in the event of disputes, 
279 n. 

Opium and other Dangerous Drugs, 
Advisory Committee on the 
Traffic in, 179-80. 

Peace Settlement, use of League 
for perpetuating, 27, 28, 29. 

Poland, attitude of, 341, 383, 385, 
386. 

position of in 1937, 5-6, 8, 257, 280. 

purpose of, 1, 2-3, 8, 24. 

Raw Materials, Committee for the 
Study of the Problem of, 74. 

Rumania, attitude of, 341, 411, 
430. 

‘sovereignty’ as obstacle to success 
of, 3-4. 
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League of Nations (cont.) 

U.S.A.: attitude of, 6, 8 seqg,, 28 ; 
rt>preseritation of on Opium 
Committee, 179; Senate’s rejec- 
tion of Covenant, 52. 

U.S.S.R., attitude of, 11, 28 and n. 
See also under Abyssinia: Italy; 
Danzig ; ‘Iraq ; Manchuria. 

League of Nations Union, the, 22-3. 

Lebrun, Monsieur, 523, 542 n. 

Leopold III, King of the Belgians: 
interest of in economic questions. 
77 ; interviews Mr. Eden and 
Monsieur Delbos, 301 ; on Belgian 
status, 340, 347, 349, 351, 353; 
visits to England — (March 1937), 
350 8;-— (Nov. 1937), ZiM and n, 

Leopold, Captain, 441, 442. 

Ley, Dr., 400. 

Lt^ygues, Monsieur G., 512. 

Li 8hou-hsin, General, 173, 198. 

Liadov, Monsieur, 13. 

Liang Hiing-chi, Mr., 255. 

Libya: anti -Zionist manifesto issued 
in, 552 ; Italian throat to Egypt 
and Tunisia from, 480. 

Liebl, Herr, 455. 

Lincoln, Bishop of, 481 n. 

Lindsay, Sir Ronald, 275. 

Lippmann, Mr. Walter, 265, 266. 

Lipski, Monsieur Josef, Polish Am- 
bassador in Germany, 403. 

Lithuania, relations with Poland, 386. 

Little Entent(‘: Dauubian economic 
fi'deration, project for, 413, 414, 
464 ; disintegration of, German and 
Italian efforts towards, 404, 405, 
408, 426. 470- 1 ; Economic Council 
of, 413; general mutual guarantee, 
proposal for, 408, 412; Hapsburg 
R<38toration, attitude towards, 438 ; 
Himgary, relations with, 408, 412, 
443 ;— negotiations ( 1 937), 414, 

415-18, 424 ; — non -aggression pact, 
reported proposal for, 417 n.; 
Jugoslavia, independent policy of, 
407, 408, 410, 468, 470; meetings 
of Foreign Ministers of- — Belgracie 
(April 1937). 408, 472, 473;-— 

Bratislava (Sept. 1936), 407 n. ; — 
Danube (17.6.37), 411;— Geneva 
(May and Sept. 1937), 412 ; — Sinaia 
(Aug. 1937), 412, 413; Military 
Council, 412 ; Parliamentary Union, 
409; Poland, relations with, 383, 
41 1 ; position of in 1937, 406 aeqq, 

I 


Litvinov, Monsieur: and Amur dis- 
putes, 151-3; at Brussels CJonfer- 
ence, 287 ; at Far Eastern Com- 
mittee, 281, 284; on air assistance 
to China, 232. 

Liuho, 215, 217, 219, 220. 

Lodge, Senator, 106. 

Loredkipanidze, Monsieur, 19. 

Louis XIV, King of France, 2. 
Ludlow, Mr., 10. 

Luke, Mr. S. E. V., 562. 

Lukouchicio, 177, 178, 180, 182 
187, 190, 193. 

Lungyen iron mines, 175, 176. 
Luxembourg — sec under Belgium. 
Lyautey, Marshal, 491, 492, 494, 508, 
509, 526, 541. 

Lyons, Mr., 166. 

Macao, 228. 

MacDonald, Mr. Ramsay, 526. 
Macek, Dr., 480 n., 481, 483. 
McEwen, Constable P. R., 569. 
Machang, 199, 201. 

Mackonsen, Herr von, 435. 
MacMichael, Sir Harold, High Com- 
missioner in Palestine, 564. 
MacRe;ymolds, Mr., 11. 

Madagascar, Polisli emigration to, 
project for, 384- 5, 534. 

Maghrib, the — see Africa, North- 
W(*st. 

Malaya, trade with U.S.A., 105. 
Mahmud b. 'Ali, Shaykh, 534. 
Malcolm, Mr. J. A., 555 n. 

Malines, Cardinal Archbishop of, 
357 n. 

Malta, emigration from to North- 
West Africa, 492, 494. 

Manchuria : 

Bureau for directing self-govern- 
ment, 253 71, 

Chinese armed bands, 172, 173. 
drug production and traffic, 179, 
180. 

education and propaganda, 253 n. 
irredentist movement in China, 
172-3. 

Japanese economic development, 
need of capital for, 164. 
Japanese troops, movements of 
during Sino -Japanese war, 153, 
188, 197, 297, 

Kwantung Army, activities of, 171, 
173, 249* 253 n. 

‘Manchukuo': customs preferences 


uu 
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Manchuria (cont.) 

* Manchukuo ’ ( cont . ) 

granted to by Japan, 304 ; diplo- 
matic representatives, appoint- 
ment of, 304 ; enlargement of 
territory, question of, 248 n. ; 
Mongolia, Inner, relationship of 
to, 163, 249, 250; North China, 
relationship of to, 163, 186, 248 
and n. ; r€M30gnition, question of 
— by Cliina, 244 ; — by Great 
Britain, 167; — by Italy, 303- 4. 
Manchukuo Concordia Society, 253 
n. 

Russo-Japanese relations, 148-54, 
297 ; frontier incidents, 1 49, 1 52, 
153; — Amur dispute, 147, 148 
seqq, ; Soviet fortifications, build- 
ing of, 151. 

seizure of bv Japan in 1931, 145, 
147, 187,^204, 301; League of 
Nations and, 257, 278, 280 n., 
286 n. ; — Lytton Commission and 
Reix)rt, 278, 282. 

See also under 1'^eaties. 

Mandates, Permanent ConunLssionon, 
and Palestine, 556-8; — and Jewish 
immigration, 564, 566 n. ; — report 
to League Council (1937), 545 n. 

Maniu, Monsieur, 428. 

Mao Tse-tung, 160 and n. 

Marco Polo Bridge, 182 aruf n, 

Maroscotti, Count Aldrovandi, 288, 
292. 

Maria, Princess, 436. 

Marie, General, 482 and n. 

Mdrton, Monsieur B(51a, 435. 

Marxism, 250; Chinese Communists 
and, 160. 

Masaryk, President, death of, 453. 

Matsui, Colonel, 184, 191. 

Matsui, General, 215, 223, 245, 264, 
320, 321, 323. 

Mediterranean, the : as political storm- 
centre, 486 ; Italy’s y>osition in, 
302 ; mutual assistance agree- 
ments, 468, 469 ; piratical campaign 
against merchant shipping in, 45, 
274, 332. See also Afkica, North- 
West. 

Mexico: at Far Eastern Conference, 
6 n., 285 n. ; U.S. Neutrality Act, 
j>o8ition of under, 263. 

Micescu, Monsieur, 413, 429-30. 

Michael, Crown Prince of Rumania, 
410. 


Milialache, Monsieur, 426, 428. 

Miklas, President, 443. 

Milliot, Monsieur, 534. 

Milner, Lord, 591. 

Min River, the, 229. 

Mongolia, Inner; autonomous rcS- 
gimes in, 169, 170 segq,^ 249; 
Chinese military successes in 
(1936), 173, 174, 198; control exer- 
cised by Japan ov er, 155, 169 seqq,, 
194, 195 set-back to in 1936, 
173-4; conquest of by Japan in 
1937, 195, 198; Federated Autono- 
mous Gov’t'rnment, 249-50, 253 ; 
geographical features of, 194, 195; 
narcotics, production of in, 179, 
180; road and rail communications 
in, 1 98, 233 ; separation of from 
C^hina, Japanese intentions con- 
cerning, 194, 244, 249 50. See also 
under Manchuria. 

Mongolia, Outt r, 173, 186 n. ; caravan 
routes passing through, 233 ; J aj>an- 
eso bid for support of, 250; Japan- 
ese fear of Communist infliumce 
from, 186n.; U.S.8.R., relations 
with, 149, 154, 250, 296, 297. See 
also under Treaties. 

Mongolian Political Council. 173. 

Moritreux Conff^rence (Egyptian 
Capitulations), 594 seqq . ; draft 
texts submitted to, 598-9 ; Draft- 
ing and Co-ordinating Committee 
of, 603 ; Egyptian extremists, atti- 
tude* of towards, 595 ; General Com- 
mitU‘e of, 599-600, 601, 603; 

Judicial Organization Committees 
<)f, 599, 600-2, 603 ; opening of 

(12.4.37) , 598; position of Nahhas 
Pasha at opening of, 598-9 ; states 
reprc.senbHl at, 594; suspeiLsion of 
meetings of, 602 ; texts sign<*d at 

(8.5.37) , 604. 

Morgenthau, Mr., 116-17, 128, 130, 
141. 

Morocco : 

French zone: 

administrative co-ordination of 
with France and with Algeria 
and Timisia, 540-3. 
anti-Semitism in, 602, 506, 630, 
533-4, 636, 640 and n. 
assimilation, French policy of, 
489 seqq, ; factors unfavour- 
able to success of, 496-6, 497- 
8 and n,, 600 seqq., 609-1 1 ; 
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Morocco (cont.) 

French zone (cont,) 

assirnilation, French policy of 
(cont.) 

Maghribi opposition to, 497-8 
ayid n., 500, 511-12 and n., 

524, 527, 528, 541; methods 
of, 491-500. 

Berbers, 490, 538 ; customary 
institutions, maijitenance of, 
524-6 ; (lallieization of, 524, 

520 7 ; inlluonce of Arabic- 
speaking lowlaiiders over, 509 ; 
zahlr conceniing tribunals (10. 
5.30), 525 seqq, 

Christian missions, 526 n, 

Comit6 d’Action Marocaine, 531, 

535, 530. 

economic situation, 500-9 ; crisis 
of 1935-7, 491 2 a., 508-9. 
fmaricial difliculties, 491-2 n., 

508, 531. 

French inliabitants of Europt^an 
origin, 492 di ; agricultural 
settlers, 491 n,, 492 rn, 

493-4 n., 500-7, 508, 531 ; atti- 
tud(3 of towards Maghribis, 

492 n., 497 n. ; number of, 

491 n., 493 and a., 494 a. ; un- 
rest among, 531, 533. 

French oOicials, 491 n., 492 
497 n., 531. 

French political dovelopment.s, 
influence^ of, 501, 533, 535. 
(lennany, Maghribi attitude to- 
waixis, 502, 502-3 n. 

Great Britain, capitulatory rights 
surrendered by, 488 n. 
indirect rule, Mai'shal Lyautey's 
policy of, 491-2 one? ?i., 509. 

Jews, citizenship not grant-ed to, 

490 n., 540 n. See nho above 
under anti-Semitism, 
land, displacement of Maghribis 
from, 493 at\d n.j 494 n., 508, 

524. 

military conqut>st, French, 487- 
8, 489. 

military service, effects of, 499- 
500. 

Muslims: OaUicization of, 488-9, 

490, 499-500, 509, 512 and n.; 
support for from Muslim com- 
mtmities abroad, 527 ; stage of 
cultural and political develop- 
ment reached by, 499 and n., 

I XT u 2 


Morocco (cont.) 

French zone (cont.) 

Muslims (cont.) 

504 n., 509 ayid n. ; young in- 
telligentsia, size of, 509 and n. 
See also above under Berbers, 
national eonsciousness, emer- 
gence of, 509 and n., 527. 
naturalization and ‘personal sta- 
tute question of, 490-7, 497- 
8 n., 511-12 and n. 

Plan do Ileformo Marocaine, 
489 n., 520 / 1 ., 531. 
political opposition: growth of, 
488-9, 509, 527, 531 ; parties, 
formation and dissolution of, 
509, 530. 

protectorate, maintenance of, 49 1 , 
racial and class divisions, 490. 
Residt'nt- General, holders of 
office of, 492 /?., 531, 537 and n. 
Tacho de Taza, 487. 
unrest, spread of: (1930-4), 527, 
530, 531 ; (1930), 534-5 ; (1937), 
536-9. 

warlike temperamt^nt of Moroc- 
cans, 500 n., 509, 538. 

Sharif, authority of, 527, 531. 
Spanish zone: alleged German mili- 
tary activities in, 500; Rif War, 
480, 487, 500, 538 ; w^ar in Spain, 
effects of, 480, 535. 

Morphine, manufacture of, 179. 

Moseicki, Monsieur Ignacy, 387, 398, 
410. 

Muhammad Diuri, 538. 

Munch, Dr., 97. 

Mushakaji, Coimt, Japanese Ambas- 
sador in Germany, 295, 335. 

Mussolini, Signor Benito : and Anglo - 
Italian rapprochement y 329-32, 345, 
303 ; and Anti-Comintem Pact, 
302 ; and Corfti incident, 4 n. ; and 
Italian interests in China, 301 ; and 
Italo -Abyssinian war, 4 n., 51-2; 
and Italy’s resignation from League, 
35; and Nyon Agreement, 332-3, 
345 ; and relations with Japan, 300- 
2; and relations with Jugoslavia, 
466-7, 470-3, 478; and relations 
with Rumania, 409-10 ; attitude of 
Serb peasants to, 481 ; entertains 
General von Blomberg, 326; in- 
fluence of, on foreign Fascist parties, 
426, 429; interviews of — ^with British 
ex -service men, 325 ; — with General 
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Mussolini, Signor Benito (cont.) 
G6ring, 325; — ^with Mr. Lansbury, 
54n., 328 ; — ^with Herr von Neurath, 
326; — with Herr von Ribbentrop, 
335 ; — with Herr von Schuschnigg, 
414, 439 ; on British Press, 325 ; on 
economic self-sufficiency, 66 ; on 
establishment of Soviet State in 
Spain, 38 n. ; on German right to 
colonies, 336 ; on international trade 
and standard of living, 74; on Romcv- 
Berlin Axis, 332, 476 ; speeches of — 
at Berlin (28.9.37), 334-5; — at Mi- 
lan (1.11.36), 410, 471, 476;— at 
Palermo (20.8.37), 332; — at Rome 

(23.3.37) , 325;— (30.9.37), 335;— 

(11.12.37) , 35;— to Foreign Trade 
Institute (28.11.36), 66, 74; — to 
National Council (15.5.37), 66 ; vusit 
to Berlin, 324, 332-5, 339 n., 414. 

Muwahhid Empire, 540. 

Myshitsky, Prince, 19. 

Nagai, Mr., 169. 

Nahhas Pasha, 592, 598-9, 602, 603, 
604, 606. 

Naji Suwaydi, 552. 

Nanchang, 234, 235, 302. 

Nankai University, 192. 

Nanking, 187 ; air raids on, 223, 236- 
7, 238, 239, 272, 287 n. ; capital of 
China transferred to, 248 n. ; Cen- 
tral Government moved from, 221, 
223, 234, 243 ; fall of, 148, 213, 222, 
223-5, 234, 240, 245, 250; inter- 
national committee for safety zone, 
224 and n. ; Japanese advance on, 
201, 215, 218, 221-4; road and rail 
commimications with, 230, 233, 234 ; 
sack of, by Japanese, 224-5, 254. 

Nankow Pass, 193, 195, 198, 233. 

Napoleon I, Emperor, 2, 219. 

Nationalism, growth of, 3, 8. 

Negeb, control of, 545 n. 

Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal, 553. 

Netherlands, the: and Far Eastern 
Conference, 285 n. ; as buffer state 
for Great Britain, 28 ; economic 
policy of, 97, 99; Egypt, interests 
in, 604 ; monetary policy of, 1 10-11, 
120, 129-30, 136-7 ; neutrality of, 
question of, 350 ; obligations under 
Article 16 of Covenant, attitude 
towards, 349 n. ; Rhine — ^represen- 
tation on International Commission 
for, 369 ; — revision of statute, atti- 


Netherlands (cont.) 

tude towards, 372, 373, 374, 376. 
See also under Belgium; Luxem- 
bourg ; Fbance ; Germany ; Great 
Britain ; Oslo Powers. 

Neurath, Freiherr von ; and Mr. Eb- 
butt, 331 ; and projected visit to 
London, 327-8, 330, 338 ; conversa- 
tions of — with Monsieur Del bos, 
340; — with Lord Halifax, 338; on 
Brussels Conference, 299; on col- 
lective system, 33 ; visits of — to 
Belgrade^ (June 1937), 409, 410, 
471 n. y — to Budapest (June 1937), 
409, 410, 436 ; — to Italy (May 1937), 
325-6; — to Sofia (June 1937), 409, 
410;— to Vienna (Feb. 1937), 438; 
8j>eech at Munich (30.10.37), 32-3, 
299. 

Neustadter-Stiinner, Herr, 438. 

Neutrality — see under Belgium ; 

foreign policy ; Netherlands : 
Switzerland ; United States of 
America. 

New Zealand: and Far Eastern Con- 
ference, 285 n. ; and Montreux 
Conference, 594. 

Niangtzukuan Pass, 195, 200-1. 

Nicholas, Prince, of Rumania, 429. 

Nogues, General, Resident General in 
Morocco, 492 n.. 508 n., 537, 539. 

Norway: and Far Eastern conflict, 
5-6, 285 n., 289 n. ; t^conomic policy 
of, 97. See also ufider Oslo PowKna. 

Nubar Pasha, 586-7. 

Nyon Conference, 345 ; agreements 
concluded at, 385; Italian partici- 
pation in arrangements made at, 
322-3. 

Oder, the: Czechoslovak traffic on, 
376 n. ; International Commission 
for, 369-70 n., 374 n. ; remilitariza- 
tion of, by Germany, 379; statute 
of, 373. 

Okamoto, Mr., Japanese Consul- 
General in Shanghai, 320. 

Opium and other dangerous drugs, 
178-80. 

Ormsby-Gore, Hon. W., 550, 555 seqq. 

O’Rourke, Monsignor, 402. 

Oslo Powers, economic relations be- 
tween, 63, 68, 96-9; agreements — 
(1930), 96;— (May 1937), 98, 99; 
Conferences of, 68, 97-8; German 
attitude to negotiations, 97. 
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Ostrovsky, Monsieur, 19. 

Ottawa ConfQTence—underaee British 
Empire. 

Otto, Archduke, 438. 

Ottoman Empire: Capitulatory sys- 
tem in, 582-4 ; former dependencies 
of, in Maghrib, 490. See also under 
Treaties. 

Oyama, Sub -Lieutenant, 210. 

Pacific Ocean, the: air routes across, 
277 n. ; collective security in, 296; 
no longer a barrier to communica- 
tion, 257. 

Pacific Pact, proposal for, 166-7. 

Pai Chung -hsi, 220. 

Pailingmiao, 156, 174, 195, 198. 

Pakhoi, 228. 

Palestine : 

Advisory Council, representation 
on, during interim period, 563. 
anti-Semitism, European, effect of, 
on j) 08 ition, 554 and n., 566-7. 
Arabs : 

awqdf^ conimis.sion for the ad- 
mintstration of, 572. 
death-rate of, 577. 

Higher Committee : appeal to 
Islamic World, 551 ; demands 
of (July 1937), 550, 551, 552; 
dissolution of, 569 ; members of 
— arrested and deported, 569— 
70 ; — rt^mnant'of, reunited with 
Mufti in Bayrut, 571 ; — sc'ces- 
sion of, 550 ; responsibility of, 
for terrorism, 568, 569. 

Jews, relations with: effects of 
partition on, 545, 554, 557-8; 
failure to form common prole- 
tariat, 575 ; penetration of 
Jews into Arab states, pro- 
spects for, 549 and n., 554; 
reactions to, in Maghrib, 501- 
2, 604 n., 533-4, 640. See also 
below under immigration ; par- 
tition. 

National Defence Party, 660, 
662 n., 671. 

Nationalism, Lord Samuel’s views 
on, 571. 

number of, 494. 

success of policy of violence, 560. 
unemployment, increase in, 667. 
Sm also below under disturbances ; 
economic position; Mandate; 
partition; Technical Commis- 


Palestine (cont.) 

Arabs (conL) 

sion; wages; and under Pan* 
Arab Congress. 

bi -national state, possibility of, 
548-9. 

communications, improved, mili- 
tary and economic value of, 

572- 3. 

Dead Sea Potash Plant, 645 n., 561. 

deterioration in general situation, 
569. 

disturbances: Arab terrorism, 660, 
566, 567, 669, 570; compared 
with situation in N.W. Africa, 
539; complicity of Mufti, ques- 
tion of, 568, 569, 571 ; Govern- 
ment action, 572-3 ; — Concentra- 
tion Camp at Acre, 570, 573; — 
military measures, 670, 572-3 ; — 
Tegart wall, 572-3 ; murder of 
Mr. Andrews, 569 ; reinforce- 
ments from Syria, 572; second 
rebellion (1937-8), 567, 570, 

573- 4. 

economic position and policy, 574 
seqq. ; balance of trade, 574 ; 
building, 677-8, 680; capital in- 
vestment, 574, 679; ci triculture, 
576, 577-9, 680; depression — 
effect of, on Arabs, 567, 576-7 ; 
— effect of, on Jews, 577-8; de- 
terioration in position, 567 ; ex- 
ports, 576, 577, 580; industrial 
enterprises, development of, 677. 

Holy Places, safeguarding of, 661. 

immigration, Jewish: cessation of, 
demanded by Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, 551; decline in, 678; 
economic absorptive capacity, 
545, 663-4, 566; Labour Sche- 
dules, 663, 565 n., 566, 679, 680; 
ordinance (1 1.11.37), 564, 565 n. ; 
rate of — Arab suggestions regard- 
ing, 649, 562 n., 654 ; — during in- 
terim period, 663-4, 665, 565 n., 
666; — imder non -partition, 544, 
645, 647, 648 ; — ^under partition, 
544, 545 and n. ; ratio of capita- 
lists to workers, 665. See also 
below under Jewish Agency; 
Mandate. 

Jewish Agency: and immigration 
policy, 565 666; and Labour 

Schedules, 579, 680 n. ; Council, 
fifth biennial meeting of, 643, 
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Palestine (cont,) 

Jewish Agency (conf.) 

547-8, 649 ; — division of opinion 
at, 647 ; — resolution of, 647-8 ; 
disjunctive effect of partition 
plan on, 543 ; Executive — posi- 
tion of, under Mandate, 548 ?i. ; 
— task entrusted to, by Council, 
548. 

Jewish National Home, 543, 551. 

Jews: modification of character of 
settlers, 549 n., 675; number of, 
494 ; precarious position of, wdth 
regard to British support, 495. 
A^ee also above under anti-Semi- 
tism ; Arabs ; economic position ; 
immigration ; and below under 
land ; partition ; wages. 

land : fertility of, in area allotted to 
J ews under partition plan, 545 ; 
sale of, question of, 551, 562, 563 ; 
survey of, to be accelerated, 563. 

Mandate: immigration principle in 
original text, 566 n. : policy re- 
garding, during transition period, 
562 ; proved unworkable, 544, 
557 ; strained by European anti- 
Semitism, 566 ; termination of — 
Arab demands for, 549, 550, 551, 
554 ; — Great Britain’s approach 
to League of Nations regarding, 
566. 

mimicipal administration diu'ing 
interim period, 663. 

partition, plan for: Arab reaction 
to, 549, 550-5 ; economic and 
financial adjustments, 561 ; en- 
forcement of, possibility of, 559 
n., 562 ; frontier between Arab 
and Jewish states, 544, 660-1 ; — 
suggested modifications of, 645 n., 
555-6 n. ; Jewish reaction to, 
543-50 ; League Council asked to 
authorize, 658; safeguarding of 
minorities, 661 ; strategic impli- 
cations of, 651, 655-6; Royal 
Commission’s recommendations, 
643 ; transfer of population, pro- 
posed, 668 and n., 661. See also 
below under Technical Commis- 
sion. 

Peel Commission — see Royal Com- 
mission. 

population, density of, 645 n. 

Press : censorship of, 653 ; reaction 
of — to Amir *Abdu’llah’s plan. 


Palestine (eont.) 

Press (coni,) 

654; — to British Colonial Secre- 
tary’s letter, 561. 

Royal Commission, recommenda- 
tions of, 543, 544, 551, 562, 663; 
alternatives to partition, 544 ; 
discussion of — by British Parlia- 
ment, 548, 555-6; — by Coimcil 
of Jewish Agency, 547-8; — by 
Permanent Manclates Commis- 
sion, 556-7; — by Zionist Con- 
gress, 544—7. See also above under 
partition. 

Rufenberg hydro -el ectiic stntion, 
561. 

Technical Commission for frontier 
delimitation : appointment of, 
559; Arab reaction to, 561, 562; 
arrival of, in Pal6\stine, 553 ; 
ra€‘mbers of, 562 ; plan submitted 
by Amir ‘Abdu’llah to, 554 ; 
terms of reference of, 560 and, n., 
561. 

w^ages, Jt)ws’ and Arabs’, compared, 
575. 

See also under Traq ; Jew's ; Man- 
dates ; Poland ; Sa'udJ Arabia ; 
Syria ; TRANSJOiiDAN ; United 
States of America ; Zionist 
Congress. 

Pan-American Airways, 277 n. 

Pan- Arab Congress (Bludan, Sept. 8- 
10, 1937), 552-3; appeals by, to 
leading personages, 553 ; growing 
unity of Arab national feeling re- 
vealed at, 552; resolution passed 
on integrity of Palestine, 652 ; 
threat to Great Britain, 552. 

Paoting, 188, 190 and n., 192, 193, 
194, 199. 

Paotow, 173, 195, 198, 233. 

Papen, Herr von, 441-2. 

Paul, Prince Regent of Jugoslavia, 
467, 479, 480 n., 483-4. 

Paul, Saint, 498 n. 

Pearl, River, 229. 

Peel, Earl, 544, 545 n. 

Peiping, 187, 194; air service to 
Tokyo, 177 ; changes in name and 
status of, 248 and n. ; Japanese 
military occupation, 181, 192, 282; 
Legation guards, foreign treaty 
rights regarding, 181 ; military 
operations in or near, 181 
193, 240, 282 ; negotiations carried 
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Peiping (cont,) 

on in, 184-5, 188, 240; Peace 
Maintenance Commission in, 247, 
248 ; political developments in, be- 
fore and during war, 182, 185-6, 
192, 247-8, ^mseqq, 

Peking : capture of, by Chingis Khan, 
182 n. ; changes in name and status 
of, 248 and n. 

Peinbaur, Dr., 442. 

Peng Teli-hui, 159. 

Permanent Court of International 
Justice: designation of aggressor 
by, 362-3 ; Rumanian claim for 
abolition of European Commission 
of Danube heard by, 372-3 n. ; 
Wimbledon case, 370 n. 

Perth, Earl of — see Drummond, Sir 
35ric. 

Peter II, King of Jugoslavia, 484. 

Peter the Great, 21. 

Peyrouton, Monsieur, 523, 531, 532, 
537 n. 

Philip II, King of Spain, 2. 

Pliilippine Islands, 228. 

Phillips, Sir Frederic, 141. 

Piatakov, Monsieur, 13. 

Piedmont, Prince of, 325. 

Pietzsch, Herr, 80. 

Pittman, Senator, 264. 

Plenikowski, Herr, 400 n. 

Plymouth, Earl of, 286, 319, 322. 

Poland : 

agrarian reform, 388-9, 392, 393. 
Anti-Comintern Pact, posvsible ac- 
cession to, 44. 

Communist propaganda, 406. 
Eastern Pact, attitude towards, 
383. 

Egyptian Mixed Tribunals, posi- 
tion of regarding, 596, 604. 
foreign policy: ‘cordon sanitaire’, 
386, 411; general principles 
governing, 382-3; German and 
Italian influence on, 342-3 ; 
popular attitude towards, 342-3 ; 
statements on, 383, 385-6, 387. 
Lutheran Church, status of, 389- 
90, 393, 394. 

minorities, German, 344, 388 seqq , ; 
— in PoznAn and Pomorze, 388- 
91; — in Upper Silesia, 391-4; 
Jews, 342, 649, 559; Ukrainians 
and White Russians, 344. 

Nyon Agreetnent, attitude towards, 
385. 


Poland (oont,) 

Oder, international control over, 
attitude towards, 373, Z19 n, 
Palestine partition plan, reaction 
to, 559. 

provincial frontiers, change of, 
389. 

rearmament of, 384. 

Rumania, relations with, 383, 386, 
427 ; cultural relations, 406, 410; 
diplomatic relations, 411, 412; 
economic relations, 410; frontier 
rectification, 406; military col- 
laboration, 410, 411-12; official 
visits, 406, 410-11 ; treaty (1921 ), 

386. 

Sweden, relations with, 386. 
U.S.8.R., relations with, 342, 383, 

387, 406 ; accusation of espion- 
age, 16; non -aggression agree- 
ment, 386. 

West/crn Pact, negotiations for, 
384. 

See aho under Baltic States ; 
Beck, Colonel ; Czecho- 
slovakia ; Danzig ; Estonia ; 
France; Germany; Japan; 
Latvia; League of Nations; 
Lithuania ; Little Entente ; 
Security ; Silesia ; Treaties. 
Politis, Monsieur, 599, 607. 

Ponsonby, Lord, 54. 

Ponsot, Monsieur, 531. 

Pootung, 214, 218, 219, 220. 

Pop, Monsieur, 422-3. 

Portugal: and Montreux Conference, 
600 ; Anti-Comintern Pact, possible 
accession to, 44; at Far Eastern 
Conference, 285 n. 

Postishev, Monsieur, 13. 

Potemkin, Monsieur, 289. 

Powers, Great: abdication from sta- 
tus of, possibility of, 54 and n. ; and 
collective system, 4-5, 6 seqq. ; and 
sovereignty, 1-2 ; definition of, 1 ; 
position of, in 1937, 52-3; pre- 
dominance of one, attempts to 
establish, 2, 23 ; solidarity among, 
7 ; territory of not theatre of war, 
11, 27-8. 

Pratas Islands, 228. 

Pukow, 194, 223. 

Puto, River, 199. 

Qubilay Khan, 248 n. 

Quemoy Island, 228. 
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Kadek, Monsieur, 14. 

Raghib Bey an-Nashashibi, 660, 671. 

Rahimbeyev, Monsieur, 18. 

Ramadier, Monsieur, 637. 

Rashid Efendi Ibrahim, Hajj, 670 n. 

R^gnier, Monsieur Marcel, 632, 633. 

Reichswerke A.G. fur Erzbergbau 
und Eisenhiitten Hermarm Goring, 
81, 82. 

Reid, Mr. Tliomas, 562. 

Reparation — see under Germany. 

Reubenach, Freiherr von, 370, 372. 

Reynaud, Monsieur, 345. 

Rhine, the : Central Commission for — 
composition of, 369 arid n., 371 ; — 
meeting of (April-May 1936), 372; 
re -militarization of by Germany, 
379; revision of Statute of, 371-2, 

373 seqq. 

Rhineland, military re -occupation of 
by Germany', 5 n., 349, 350, 352, 
362, 368, 370, 371. 

Rivers, International : Barcelona Con- 
vention and Statute on, 370 n., 
379 ; Commissions for, composition 
of, 369 and n. ; free zones in ports, 

374 n., 376 and n., 379; Versailles 
Treaty regime for, 368-70; — de- 
nunciation of by Germany, 373 
seqq. ; — negotiations for revision of, 
370-3. See also Danube ; Elbe ; 
Oder ; Rhine. 

Rhodes, Cecil, 515. 

Ribbentrop, Herr von: signs Anti- 
Comintem Pact, 44; visits Rome, 
44, 335. 

Ricardo, David, 138. 

Rist, Monsieur, 116. 

Roches, General de, 537. 

ROder, General, 436. 

Rohn, Herr, 464-5. 

Roman Empire, assimilation of sub- 
ject races by, 497-8 n. 

Rome Protocol — see Italo -Austro- 
Hungarian Bloc. 

Roosevelt, President Franklin D. : and 
For Eastern Conference, 278, 284-6 ; 
and international co-operation, 268- 
9, 267 n., 273-4 ; and Ludlow reso- 
lution, 1 1 ; and monetary policy, 
128, 130, 131, 141-2, 143, 144; and 
Neutrality Act, 261-2, 269, 270, 
271 ; and van Zeeland mission, 76 ; 
on Panay incident, 313-14; speech 
at Chicago (5.10.37), 9, 268-9, 273- 
4, 278, 284, 302, 303. 


Rosenberg, Herr Alfred, 426, 433. 
Rosengolz, Monsieur, 16, 17, 96 n. 
Rothen, Herr, 432. 

Royal Ulster Rifles, 219. 

Rubber, synthetic, 83. 

Rukhimovich, Monsieur, 19. 

Rumania : 

agrarian reform in, 421, 426. 

.^1 for the Fatherland, 426-6, 429. 
Army, 406. 

Communist propaganda in, 406. 
Conservative Party, 418, 426. 
Constitution of, 4i8, 430 n. 
economic position and policy of, 

418, 463. 

education in, 421. 

Egyptian capitulations, position of 
regarding, 590, 596, 604. 
elections: general (Dec. 1937), 413, 
417, 418, 428-9 ; municipal (June 
1937), 428. 

European Commission of the 
Danube, attitude towards, 372 
and n., 379 n. 

foreign policy% 383, 406-6, 411, 
412-13, 430 ; German and Italian 
influence on, question of, 342-3, 
426-7 ; internal politics in rela- 
tion to, 342-3, 412-13, 429. 
Government, changes of, 413, 428, 
429, 430 n. 

Iron Guard, 424, 427, 428. 

League of National Christian De- 
fence, 424. 

Liberal Party, 418, 420, 423 seqq. 
minorities : German, 420, 423 seqq . ; 
Hungarian, 410, 416, 417, 420, 
423, 424 ; Jews, 342, 418-20, 424, 

425, 429, 549, 666; League of 

Nations, appeal to, 423 ; measures 
against, 420-3, 429, 430 n . ; 

‘Numerus Valachicus*, 421-2, 
424 ; treaty for the protection of, 

419, 421, 430 n. 

National Christian Party, 424, 426, 
429. 

National Democratic Party, 419, 
428. 

National Tsaranist Party, 421, 

426, 427, 428, 429. 
political crimes in, 424, 427, 428. 
Radical Peasant Party, 429. 
rearmament of, 406, 411, 430, 464. 
Right Radicals, 412-13, 426, 427. 
Rumanian Crusaders, 427. 
Rumanian Front, 421, 428. 
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Rumania (cont.) 

social system of, 406, 418-20. 
territorial acquisitions of under 
Peace Treaties, 419, 420. 
U.S.S.R., relations with, 342, 405- 
6, 430. 

See also under Czechoslovakia ; 
France ; Germany ; Hungary ; 
Italy ; Jugoslavia ; League of 
Nations ; Lfftle Entente ; 
Poland ; Security ; Treaties. 

Runciman, Mr.: on economic policy, 
104; visit of to U.S.A., 102, 265. 

Ruppin, Dr., 645 and n. 

Russell, Sir Alison, 562. 

Russell Pasha, 179. 

Russia, Empire of, 225; westerniza- 
tion of, 21-2. See also under 
Japan; Treaties. 

Rutha, Herr, 454. 

Soar Territory, the, 368 n. 

Sahil, the, 490, 504, 506 n. 

St. Pierre, Abb6 de, 2 n. 

Saionji, Prince, 168. 

Saito, M. Hirosi, 313. 

Samsonovici, General, 406. 

Samuel, Viscount, 548-9, 571. 

Sancian Island, 228. 

Sanctions — see under Security. 

Sandler, Hr., 386. 

Sarraut, Monsieur, 514, 519, 542. 

Sarwat Pasha, 592, 

Sato, Mr., 162-5, 170, 173. 

SaTidi Arabia: and Palestine parti- 
tion, 661, 553. 

Schacht, Dr. : and exchange stability, 
143; and Fom-Year Plan, 84; 
and German colonies, 326 ; and 
van Zeeland mission, 78 ; economic 
technique of, 460 ; resigns from post 
of Minister for Economic Affairs, 
83-4. 

Schmidt, Dr., 338. 

Schmidt, Dr. Guido, 443. 

Schmitz, Herr, 414, 

Schulthess, Monsieur, 350 n. 

SchuBchnigg, Dr. von: accuses Ger- 
many of breaking July agreement, 
441 ; and German People’s Social 
Union, 437 ; and Monarchist move- 
ment, 441 ; at meeting of Rome Pro- 
tocol States, 443 ; attitude of Social 
Democrats to, 441 ; creates Vater- 
l&ndische Sturmkorps, 440; inter- 
view given to J}aily Telegraph by. 


Schuschnigg, Dr. von (cont,) 

443 ; on relations with Germany, 
442; speeches by— (14.2.37), 437, 

438, 440 ;~(1. 6.37), 441; visits 
Budapest, 443; visits Venice, 414, 

439. 

§eba. Monsieur, 406. 

Security : 

aggressor: definition of, 280, 281, 
283, 284 n., 287 n., 292, 362-3; 
discriminatory action against, 
261, 262, 266, 267, 268. 
collective system: Belgium and, 
347, 350, 354 ; Czechoslovakia 
and, 344, 408, 444, 447, 448; 
Germany, attitude of, 29 seqq., 
299; Great Powers and, 4-5, 
6 seqq, ; Jugoslavia and, 342, 
408; Poland and, 341, 386; 
Rumania and, 341, 408, 412; 
weakening of, 3 seqq., 8, 257, 
280, 293. See also under Abys- 
sinia : Italy ; China : Japan, 
sanctions, 219 n.; economic, 267, 
268, 273, 274, 275, 287 n., 292; 
— overwhelming force needed as 
backing for, 292-3 ; strategic 
aspect of, 4-5. See also under 
Abyssinia. 

world order: Anti-Comintem Tri- 
angle and, 36 seqq.^ 46-7 ; at- 
tempts to establish, 2-3, 6-8, 
23-4 ; British contribution to, 
6 n., 23-4. 

See also Eastern Pact; League 
OF Nations ; Powers, Great ; 
Western Pact. 

Serebrovsky, Monsieur, 12, 13. 

Seinoen, or Sacred Farming Associa- 
tion, 177. 

Senegal, French Muslim subjects, 
enfranchisement of, 513-14 n. 

Sennufu Island, 150 seqq, 

Seyss- Inquart, Dr., 441-2, 

Shanghai ; 

Chinese municipal authorities, 
functions retained by in de- 
militarized area, 206, 207. 
Chinese police, alleged militariza- 
tion of, 207, 208. 

demilitarized zone, question of, 
204 seqq,, 244 ; agreement (6.6, 
32), 205-6, 207, 208, 212; Joint 
Commission, 205 211-12. 

foreign powers : attitude of — during 
conflict of 1932, 204-5; — ^with 
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Shanghai (cont.) 

foreign powers {coni.) 

regard to demilitarized zone, 
204-5, 206, 207 ; proposals made 
by for exclusion of Shanghai 
from hostilities, 212, 216, 261; 
protects by against Japanese 
interference, 319, 321, 323. 

Frcmch Settlement, 211, 220, 320, 
321. 

International Settlement : bombs 
dropped in, 214 and n.; British 
and Sikh volimteers, 317 ; British 
armed forces, strength of, 213 w. ; 
cable companies, censorship of, 
322 ; Chinese administrative orga- 
nizations withdrawn from, 320; 
Chinese Army retreats from 
neighboui’hood of, 219, 220; 

Chinese military preparations 
near, 207, 208, 211, 212; com- 
mercial life, Japanese interfer- 
ence with, 318-20, 322-3 ; econo- 
mic losses suffered by during 
hostilities, 204, 205, 218, 219, 
306, 318 ; foreign nationals made 
subject to Japanese military 
regulations, 317-18, 319; insula- 
tion of from hostilities — attempt 
to secure, 204 seqq., 212-13, 216, 
261 ; — Chinese statement with 
regard to, 209 ; Japanese defence 
sector, 212-13, 317; Japanese 
lives and property, proposal for 
protection of by neutral powers, 

216, 261; Japanese military 

occupation, 317-20, 322; Japan- 
ese Naval Landing Party, 208, 
210, 213, 214; Japanese resi- 
dents, nmnber of, 204, 211; 
municipal administration, J apan - 
ese interference with, 208, 317 
seqq.; Municipal Council, 317, 
318, 321; municipal police, 317, 
320, 321 ; posts, telegraphs, and 
wireless, control of, 320, 322 and 
n. ; press, censorship of, 320, 321, 
322; refugees in, 219, 318; 

sovereign rights claimed by 
Japan in, 321 ; strategic effects 
of position of, 206, 209, 213-14, 

217, 219; use of as base for 
Japanese operations, 206, 208-9, 
213-14, 218, 219 ; ‘victory march’ 
bomb incident, 321. 

maritime customs station, 322-3. 


Shanghai (cont.) 

military operations in and near 
(1937), 213-21, 226, 228; (Aug. 
13-23), 213-15; (Aug. 23-Sept. 
13), 213, 215^17; (Sept. 13- 
Nov. 15), 217-21, 242, 250; 
Chinese districts, devastation of, 
218-19, 254, 317 ; Chinese forces, 
strength of, 207, 208, 211, 212, 
216; Japanese forces, strength 
of, 208-9, 21 On., 211, 212, 

214 seqq.. 219, 220 -1. 
outbreak of fighting, 193, 241 ; 
events leading up to, 209-13; 
responsibility of China or Japan 
for, 205, 208 -11, 212. 
sabotage of Ch incase property by 
Japanese, 202, 319-20. 

Sino- Japanese conflict of 1932: 
Conha'onces, proposal for, 204— 
5, 206 ; military operations, 204, 
213, 215. 

Woosung Forts, alleged if'arrning 
of, 207, 208. 

Shanghai Power Company, 318. 

Shanghai Waterworks Company, 318. 

Shansi ; autonomous Governin<'nt set 
up in, 250, 253 ; geographical h^a- 
tures of, 194-5; military op( 'ra- 
tions in, 195, 196, 198 203. 

231 ; mineral rt'sourcea of, 175, 195 ; 
railways in, 233. 

Shantung: geographical features of, 
195; Japanese economic interests 
in, 201, 202; military operations 
in, 195, 197, 201-3; Peace Mainte- 
nance Commissions, 250; transport 
of supplies to, 233. 

Shen Hung-lieh, Admiral, 202. 

Shensi, 195, 200; Communists in, 154, 
156, 160, 200. 

Shigemitsu, Mr., 151-3, 232. 

Shih Yu-san, 192. 

Shihchiochuang, 175, 176, 194, 195, 
199, 200, 201. 

Sian, 156, 202, 233, 234, 235, 294. 

Siberia, purge in, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
149-50. 

Siberia,Eastem : Japanese penetration 
in, 154; railways, 1 49, 1 50 ; Russian 
military strength in, 149, 160. 

Silesia, Upper: Convention regard- 
ing, expiry of, 392, 393; German 
minority in, position of, 391-4; 
industrial situation in, 391-2 ; Pless 
estates, 391, 393. 
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Simon, Sir John: and Japanese pro- 
posal for Shanghai Conference, 206 ; 
on British tariff system, 69-70 ; on 
French financial crisis, 116, 117; 
on Lord Halifax’s visit to Ger- 
many, 337 ; on monetary policy, 
130.* 

Sinkiang, 231, 233, 239, 297. 

Srnigly-Rydz, Marshal, 410, 411, 412. 

Smith, Adam, 105. 

Sokolnikov, Monsienr, 14. 

Soochow, 220, 221, 223. 

Soochow creek, 219, 220, 317, 318, 
319. 

South Africa — ace Africa, South. 

Sovereignty, 1-4, 73. 

Spaak, Monsieur: at Brussels Con- 
ference, 287 ; on Belgian Congo, 
368 ; on Belgian status, 347 and n., 
359 n., 360 seqq. 

Spain: disorders in (Feb.-July 1936), 
39 ; economic position of — citrus 
production, 579; —gold reserves, 
140; Egy])t, interests in, 604; elec- 
tions (h\jb. 1936), 39; Government, 
coalition (Feb. 1936), 39; National- 
ist regime, diplomatic recognition 
of, 443, 478 ; war (1936- 7) — foreign 
intervention in, 37, 39, 45, 49, 231, 
274, 302, 333, 335, 473 n. ; — France 
and, 50, 302 ; — German -Italian con- 
sultation regarding, 325, 355 ; — 
Germany and, 37, 39, 49, 300, 327, 
363;— Great Britain and, 50, 302; 
—Italy and, 39, 45, 49, 274, 302; 
— Maglirib, effect on, 535 ; — Moor- 
ish troops, use of, 486 ; — non- 
intervention policy, 340, 354 and 
n., 408 ; — outcome of, in relation 
to general international situation, 
55; — outcome of, uncertainty of, 
49;--U.S.A. and, 258, 262, 269; 
— U.S.S.R. and, 45, 231. See also 
under Africa, North-West; Aus- 
tria ; Hungary ; Morocco. 

Spanish Succession, War of the, 28 n. 

Spann, Professor, 455. 

Spicer, Mr. R. G. B., 569 n. 

Stalin, Monsieur: and national prin- 
ciple, 14; and purges, 12, 16, 21; 
anti -Trotskyist campaign, 42-3 ; 
representativeness of, 21. 

Standard Vacuum Oil Co., 312, 313, 
316 n. 

Stanley, the Hon. Oliver, 106. 

Stelesou, Monsieur, 427. 
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Stettin, Czechoslovakian Free Zone 
in, question of, 376 n., 379. 

Stimson, Mr. H. L. : and Ludlow Reso- 
lution, 10-11; on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech at Chicago, 275; on position 
of U.S.A. in Far East, 257-8. 

Stojadinovi6, Monsieur: and Bulgari- 
an Treaty, 406-7 ; and concessions 
to public, 479; and Concordat, 
480-3 ; and Italian agreement, 
407, 409, 463, 469-73, 476-9 ; and 
League of Nations, 342, 472 n., 
476 ; and reconstitution of Govern- 
ment, 483-5 ; at Little Entente 
Conference, 411; takes office, 468; 
visits of — to Berlin (Jan. 1938), 
409, 484;— to Rome (Dec. 1937), 
342, 409, 478-9, 484. 

Streicher, Herr, 425. 

Stresa Conference, Financial Com- 
mittee of, 92-3. 

8tre.sa Front, the, 5 n., 27, 466, 467. 

Subotic, Monsieur, 484. 

Suchow, 194, 233, 235, 239, 254, 256. 

Sudan, excluded from jurisdiction of 
Egyptian Mixed Courts, 589. 

Sudin, Monsieur, 17. 

Suez Canal Company, 598. 

Sugar beet, cultivation of, 82. 

Sugiyarna, General, Japanese Mini- 
ster for War, 169, 191, 240. 

Suiyuan : military operations in — 
(1936), 156, 173, 174;— (1937), 193, 
198, 203; Peace Maintenance Com- 
mission in, 249 ; set-back suffered 
by Japanese in, 173, 174. 

Suleyman the Magnificent, 582, 604. 

Sully, Maximilien de Bethuno, Due 
de, 2 n. 

Sulzer, Dr. Hans, 88 n. 

Sun Yat-sen, 160. 

Sung Cheh-yuan, General: and 
Central authority, 158 ; and Chair- 
manship of Hopei-Chahar Political 
Council, 174, 247, 249 ; and divisions 
in his command, 190 n.; and rela- 
tions with Japan, 177-8, 181, 184r- 
5, 187, 188-9, 191 ; and surrender of 
Peiping, 192. 

Swatow, 226. 

Sweden: and Far Eastern conflict, 
5-6, 286 n., 289 n. ; economic policy 
of, 97 ; monetary policy of, 128, 
129; representation of, on Oder 
Commission, 370 h. See also under 
Oslo Powers ; Poland. 
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Swinton, Viscount, Secretary of State 
for Air, 556. 

Switzerland: Egypt, status in, 596, 
604; monetary policy of, 110-11, 
119-20, 136; neutr^ity of, 350 
and n. ; Rhine — German denuncia- 
tion of Versailles Treaty provisions, 
attitude towards, 378 and n. ; — 
representation on International 
Commission for, 369 ; see also under 
France ; Germany, 

Syria: Committee for the Defence 
of Palestine, 552 ; Haut -Comite 
M6diterran6en and, 542; indepen- 
dence, achievement of, reactions to, 
in Maghrib, 501, 521 ; Palestine 
partition plan, reactions to, 553. 
See also under Treaties. 

Sz6ll, Monsieur, 431, 432, 434. 

Tai, Lake, 221, 222. 

Taiyuan, 194, 198, 200, 201, 250. 

Tajikistan, purge in, 17, 19. 

Tang Erh-ho, 251. 

Tang Sheng-chi, 223. 

Tardieu, Monsieur, 514. 

Tashiro, General, 172, 184. 

Tatarescu, Monsieur, 411, 423, 427, 
428, 430. 

Tatung, 194, 198, 200, 201. 

Tawfiqu’l-Suwaudi, 567 n. 

Tayyibu’l-*Uqbi, Shaykh, 528, 529, 
534 n. 

Tegart, Sir Charles, 573. 

Teh, Prince, 171, 173, 198, 249. 

Tel Aviv, 576. 

Telfer-Smollett, Major-General (Bri- 
tish Commandor-in-Chief, Shang- 
hai), 309. 

Terauchi, General, 199, 252. 

Tessan, Monsieur Frangois de, 597, 
599, 601, 602, 603. 

Thomas, Senator, 263 n. 

Tiberius Alexander, 498 n. 

Tientsin, 175; and Peking Provi- 
sional Government, 252 ; centre of 
traffic in narcotics, 179, 180; 

Japanese acquisition of land in and 
near, 177; military operations in 
and near, 189, 190 n., 192, 199; 
negotiations in, regarding Lukou- 
chiao incident, 185, 240; Peace 
Maintenance Commission in, 247-8. 

Timperley, Mr. H. J., 224 n. 

Titulescu, Monsieur, 405, 406, 427, 
428, 430. 


Tokugawa, Prince, 212 n. 

Tongking, 230. 

Trade, international : 

agricultural produce, 90-1, 97, 103. 
autarky and, 60, 72 seqq.^ 79. 
bilater^ agreements, 70, 89, 99 seqq, 
cartels, 90. 

credit policy and, 62, 92-4, 97, 109, 
134-5, 143. 

currency policy and, 109-10, 124-5, 
139, 143. 

democratic states and, 63-4, 72-3, 
97, 108. 

difficulty of measiuing, 57 n. 
dumping, 89, 98. 
effect of rearmament on, 60. 
exports, value of, 57. 
homo trade in relation to, 107-8. 
investment policy and, 107-8, 122. 
monetary disturbances as barrier 
to, 91. 

most -favoured -nation principle, 70, 
71, 89, 97, 98-9, 101, 304. 

Ouchy Convention, 68, 89. 
position of, in 1937, 57 seqq, 
prices: fall of, 128; rise in, 58-9, 
75, 112-13, 114, 134-5, 141, 144; 
stability of, question of, 144. 
productive resources, redistribu- 
tion of, 90, 104, 107-8, 109. 
protection : arguments for and 
against, 58-9, 61, 72; in non- 
autarkic countries, 73-4; of 
agricultural products, 90-1, 97-8, 
108; revival of schemes for, 60. 
See also below under quotas; tariffs, 
public opinion and, 71-2. 
quotas, 56, 58, 68, 70, 71, 88 n., 
89-90, 94, 97, 98, 99, 108. 
relative importance of, in world 
economy, 61, 62. 

relaxation of barriers to, 56 seqq,^ 
67 seqq.y 260; difficulties of, 62-3, 
64, 108-9; political significance 
of, 56, ^2 seqq,, 76, 77-8, 99- 
100, 104, 106, 108. 
revival of, 58-60; limited nature 
of, 61. 

standards of living in relation to, 
61, 64, 65, 66, 74, 87, 88, 90, 96, 
102, 109. 

tariffs, 61, 64, 70, 71, 88-9, 94, 98, 
99, 105, 114. 

totalitarian states and, 58 and n., 
59, 60, 63-4, 65-7, 72, 74, 78 
seqq,, 108, 143. 
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Trade, international (cont.) 

tripartite currency declaration 
and, 56, 68, 91, 118, 119. 
vested interests and, 57, 59, 62, 64, 
72, 91, 101, 104, 107, 109. 
Transjordan, union with Palestine, 
question of, 560, 551. 

Trautmann, Dr., Gorman Ambassa- 
dor in China, 242-5, 248, 299. 
Treaty revision — see under Hungaby. 
Ti'eaties, &c. (bilateral): 

Abyssinia-Italy (friendship, 2.8.28), 
473-4 n. 

Abyssinia-Japan (commerce and 
amity, 15.11.30), 301. 
Albania-Italy (financial agree- 
ments, 19.3.36), 469. 
Austria-Czechoslovakia (commer- 
cial agreement, 2.4.36), 414. 
Austria-Egj^pt (consular jurisdic- 
tion, 14.10.29), 590. 
Austria-Germany (agreement, 1 1.7. 

36) , 437, 441, 442. 

Austria-Italy (commercial agiee- 

ment, 23.11.37), 439-40. 
Bulgaria- Jugoslavia (pact, 24.1. 

37) , 406, 407, 408. 

Canada-Great Britain (commercial 

agreement, 23.2.37), 103 n. 
China-Gemmny (commerce and 
amity, 20.5.21), 293 and n. 
China-Russian Empire (Aigim 
Treaty, 23.5.1858), 151; (Peking 
Treaty, 14.11.1860), 151, 
China-U.S.S.R. (Treaty, 31.5.24), 
297 ; (non -aggression pact, 21.8. 
37), 295-8. 

Czechoslovakia-Germany (arbitra- 
tion treaty, 1.12.25), 448; (fron- 
tier traffic, 25.7.31), 445; (econo- 
mic agreement, 11.2.37), 445; 
(air conamunications, 24.3.37), 
445. 

Czechoslovakia-Hungary (commer- 
cial agreement, 9.9.37), 414. 
Czechoslovakia-U.S.A. (commer- 
cial agreement, 7.3.38), 107 n. 
Danzig-Poland (use of port, 18.9.33 
and 5.1.37), 399; (tariffs, 30. 

8.37), 399. 

Egypt-Germony (consular juris- 
diction, 16.6.25), 590. 
Egypt-Great Britain (treaty of al- 
Uance, 26.8.36), 501, 581, 592-4, 
596, 698, 600. 

France-Great Britain (Morocco and 


Treaties, &c. (bilateral) (cont.) 

France-Great Britain (cont,) 

Zanzibar capitulations, 29.7.37), 
488 n. 

France-Italy (Rome agreements, 
7.1.35), 466 n., 467. 

France- Jugoslavia (friendship and 
arbitration pact, 11.11.27), 409; 
(commercial agreement, 14.12. 
37), 463. 

France-Ottoman Empire (1535), 
582, 604. 

France-Poland (treaty, 19.2.21), 
341 ; (commercial agreement, 22. 

5.37) , 384. 

France-Syria (treaty, 9.9.36), 501. 

Germany— Himgary (commercial 

agrwmfmt, 6.7.37), 464. 

Germany- J apan (Anti-Oomintem 
Pact, 25.11.36), 42-3, 293, 294, 
295, 297, 298, 336. 

Germany- Jugoslavia (press agree- 
ment, Jan. 38), 409. 

Germany-Poland : Upper Silesia 
convention (15.5.22), 392, 396; 
(non-aggreasion pact, 26.1.34), 
387, 388, 397 ; (commercial agree- 
ment, 13.2.37), 387, 399; (transit 
traffic, 2.6.37), 392; (railways, 

5.10.37) , 388. 

Great Britain-Italy (declaration, 

2.1.37) , 325. 

Great Britain-Jugoslavia (mutual 
assistance, Dec. 35), 468, 469. 

Hxmgary-Italy (commercial agree- 
ment, 19.11.37), 437. 

Italy-J apan (commercial treaty, 
17.6.13), 304; (commercial agree- 
ment, 30.12.37), 304. 

Italy-Jugoslavia (commercial 
agreement, 26.9.36), 470, 476 n . ; 
(political and commercial agree- 
ments, 25.3.37), 407, 408, 413, 
463, 466, 472, 473-6. 

Italy-U.S.S.R. (friendship treaty, 
2.9.33), 46. 

Jugoslavia-Vatican (concordat, 26. 
7.36), 480-3. 

Manchuria-U.S.S.R. (waterways 
agreement, Aug. 34), 161. 

Mongolian People’s Republio- 
U.S.S.R. (mutual assistance 
protocol, 12.3.36), 149, 296. 

Poland-Rumania (frontier rectifi- 
cation, 17.5.35), 406; (cultural 
co-operation, 27.11.36), 400. 
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Treaties, &c. (multilateral): 

Anti -Comintern Pact (Gt^rmany- 
Italy-Japan, 6.11.37), 43-4, 46, 
30,1 seqq., 336, 346. 

Arms and Ammimition Convention 
(Geneva, 17.6.25), 268, 

Barcelona Convention on Interna- 
tional Rivers, 370 n. 

Belgium-France-Great Britain (Lo- 
carno guarantees arrangement, 
19.3.36), 347, 358. 

Berlin Treaty (13,7.1878), 590. 

Boxer Protocol (7.9.01), 181, 191, 
282 n, 

Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty (13.3. 
18), 12. 

France-Great Britain-U.S.A. (cur- 
rency declaration, 26.9.36), 110, 
114, 117, 118, 137, 139. 

Hague Convention (pacific settle- 
ment, 18.10.07), 282 n. 

Lausamio Peace Treaty (with Tur- 
key, 24.7.23), 583, 589. 

Locarno Pact (1.12.25), 347, 351, 
358, 

Mannheim Convention (17.10. 
1868), 369, 371. 

Montreux Convention (Egj^^tian 
Capitulations, 8,5.37), 604. 

Nyon Agreements (14 and 17.9.37), 
385. 

Oslo Conventions: (22.12.30), 96; 
(28.5.37), 98, 99. 

Ottawa Agreements (20.8.32), 71, 
103. 

Ouchy Convention (18.7.32), 68, 89. 

Paris, Treaty of (30.3.1856), 369 n. 

Paris Pact for the Renunciation of 
War (Briand- Kellogg Pact, 27. 
8.28), 279, 282 n. 

Rhine Statute, revision of (modus 
vivendi, 4.5.36), 372, 373, 376, 
378 n. 

Saint-Germain Peace Treaty (with 
Austria, 10.9.19), 690. 

Trianon Peace Treaty (with Hun- 
gary, 4.6.20), 690. 

Versailles Peace Treaty — Ver- 
sahjles Treaty. 

Washington Treaties (1921-2), 4-5 ; 
Nine-Power Treaty (regarding 
China, 6.2.22), 5 w., 187, 260, 
268, 277, 279, 282 n., 283, 285 
seqq.y 291, 299. 

Trip, Dr. L. J. A., 129. 

Trotsky, Monsieur L6on, 42-3. 


Tsao Kun, General, 251. 

Tsinan, 194, 201, 202, 203. 

Tsingtao, 177, 178, 202, 203, 226. 

Tsouderos, Monsieur, 461. 

Tuan Chi-jui, Marshal, 251, 265. 

Tukhachevsky, Marshal, 13, 14, 150, 
328. 

Tungchow, 191, 192, 262. 

Tunisia : 

administrative co-ordination of, 
with France and with Algeria and 
Morocco, 540-3. 

administrative reforms, 521-2. 

anti-Semitism, 504 and n., 628, 

534, 640 and n. 

assimilation, French policy of, 
489 seqq . ; factors unfavourable 
to success of, 495-6, 497-8 and n., 
500.9c^r/., 509-11; Maghribi o])- 
position to, 497-8 and n., 500, 
511-12 a7id n., 521-4, 541; 

rnetliods of, 491-500. 

‘burial incidents’, 522, 523, 530. 

Dusturi Party, 601, 504, 505, 509, 
529, 530, 532, 534, 539. 

economic disputes and strikes, 
531, 533, 534, 539. 

economic situation, 506-8. 

Franco -Tunisian troaiv, demand 
for, 501, 521. 

French citizens of European origin, 
492-6, 499 n., 505 n., 506-7 and 
n, ; number of, 493 ; unrest 
among, 533, 634. 

French citizens of Muslim origin, 
number of, 521. 

Frcmch political developments, in- 
fluence of, 533, 534. 

independence, Muslim desire for, 
501, 521. 

Italian citizens, 493 n., 494, 539 ; 
number of, 493 n., 503 n. 

Italy: intentions of, 486, 503 n. ; 
Tunisian attitude towards, 503 n. 

Jews, citizenship not conferred on, 
496 n., 504 n., 540 n. See also 
above under anti-Semitism. 

Levantine countries, influence of 
events in, 601-2 and n., 521, 
633-4, 540. 

Muslims ; Gallicization of, 498, 
499 and n., 612 71 . ; intellec- 

tual proletariat, grievances of, 
505 and n. ; stage of cultural and 
political development reached by, 
488 and n., 499 and n., 604 w., 
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Tunisia (cont,) 

Muslims (cont.) 

505, 506 ; ‘Zealots and Herodians’, 
conflicts between, 504-5. See also 
above under French citizens ; inde- 
pendence. 

naturalization and ‘personal sta- 
tute’, question of, 496-7, 511-12 
afid n., 521-4, 530. 

Neo-Dusturi Party, 504 and n., 
505, 509, 532, 539. 
oflicials, question of, 492 n., 505, 
521 n., 522, 523. 

olive-trees, cultivation of, 506-7 n. 
political agitation, development of 
in, 488 and n., 504—5 and n., 532, 
534, 539. 

protectorate, maintenance of in, 
491. 

racial and class divisions, 490. 
Resident-General, holders of office 
of, 531, 537 71. 

Tirman Commission, 521. 

Tunisian nationality, demand for 
n^storation of, 522-3, 523-4. 
unrest, spread of (1932-8), 528, 
530«e^<2'., 539. 

unwarliko temperament of Tunis- 
ians, 500 n.y 509. 

Tunisia, Bey of, 523, 530, 532, 534. 

Turkey: as buffer state for BritLsh 
India, 28 ; economic policy of, 465 ; 
Egypt, status of Turkish nationals 
in, 590; U.S.A., economic relations 
with, 107, 465. See also ufidcr 
Germany ; Ottoman Empire. 

Turkmenistan, purge in, 18. 

Uborevich, General, 14, 15. 

Ukraine: cession of to foreign stRte, 
alleged plots for, 15; purge in, 13, 
15, 16, 17. 

Ulrich, Monsieur, 14. 

Union of South Africa, and Montreux 
Conference, 594, 603. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
anti-Fascism and anti -Capitalism, 
shift in emphasis of policy regard- 
ing, 155 n. ; Army, purges in, 14-15, 
160; as target of Anti -Comintern 
Pact, 42-3, 45, 48; Central Trade 
Union Council of, 13; ‘colonial’ 
peoples, policy of regarding, 156 n. ; 
constitution (1936), 21 ; diplomatic 
representatives abroad, purge 
among, 20 ; economic policy of, 67, 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(cont.) 

95 and n. ; gold production and 
exports, 127, 130, 134, 140; mari- 
time outlets of, 45 ; mental condi- 
tion of people of, 21-2 ; nationality, 
principle of, 13-14; Navy, purge 
in, 19; non -Russian constituent 
states, purge in, 13 seqq. ; odium in- 
curred by, 12 ; Pacific area, interest 
of in, 257 n. ; Parliament, elections 
to, 21 ; participation of in Czecho- 
slovak-German conflict, probability 
of, 50; position of, in 1937, 403-4; 
potential wealth of, 28 ; railway 
workers, purge among, 12, 13, 15, 
16-17, 18, 20, 149, 150; trials and 
executions, 12-22; — effect of, on 
international position of, 6, 12, 22, 
149, 150, 152, 153; ‘ Turk -Sib. ’ rail- 
way, 233 ; U.S. Neutrality Act, 
position of under, 264. See also 
under Anti -Comintern Triangle ; 
China ; Czechoslovakia ; Estonia ; 
France ; Germany ; Italy ; 
League of Nations ; Poland ; 
Rumania ; Siberia ; Spain ; 
Staijn, Monsieur ; Treaties ; 
Ukraine. 

United States of America: 

a^'i’ial bombardment, attitude re- 
garding, 238. 

disarmament : attitude regarding, 
260; Conference on, proposals 
made to, 267 n. 

economic and financial policy and 
situation of: appeasement, atti- 
tude towards, 99, 106, 260 ; bank- 
rate, 141 ; boom, danger of, 133, 
141 ; capital — inflow of, 121, 132, 
133 ; — outflow of, 1 4 1 ; depression, 
onset of, 141-2; foreign debts, 
103, 132, 264; freer trade, de- 
sire for, 61, 71, 76; mone- 

tary policy, 127 seqq.y 141-2, 
143-4; — desterilization, 141-2; 
— dollar, gold content of, 131 ; — 
dollar, instability of, 105, 141 ; — 
exchange control, question of, 
133; — gold production, 134; — 
gold purchases, 127, 128, 130, 
131-2, 133, 136, 137, 139, 140, 
141 ; — gold reserves, 131, 132-3; 
raost-favoured-nation principle, 
101; prices, 113; production, 
costs of, 106; tariffs, 100, 101, 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(cont,) 

economic and financial policy and 
situation of (cont,) 

106, 132; taxation of foreign 
investments, proposed, 141 ; 
Trade Agreements Act, 99, 100, 
102, 103; trade agreements, 

negotiation of, 99 seqq. See also 
ttrider Great Britain. 

Egyptian capitulations, attitude 
towards abolition of, 600. 

embargoes: on arms traffic — appli- 
cation of, 261, 269, 270 ; — legisla- 
tion with regard to, 261 seqq,, 
266 seqq, ; on financial trans- 
actions, 262 and n., 264, 269 n. ; 
on raw materials, 261, 262, 264, 
266, 267, 268. 

Far East, position and policy of, 
with regard to, 257, 268, 269. See 
also under China. 

foreign policy of: collective action, 
attitude regarding — see under 
China: Japan; Democratic and 
Fascist Pow'ers, attitude regard- 
ing, 265; entanglements, avoid- 
ance of, 106, 257, 258, 260, 265. 
266; isolationism, 9, 11, 106, 258, 
263 seqq,, 271, 275, 276, 316; 
Monroe Doctrine, 11, 48, 263 n., 
266; naval co-operation with 
League Powers, question of, 5; 
opposing programmes of, 8-9; 
peace societies, attitude of, 269, 
276; principles of international 
conduct, Mr. Hull’s declaration 
regarding, 259-60 ; Stimson non- 
recognition policy, 258 ; tradi- 
tional guiding principles of, 76, 
26fi-7. 

immigration into, 29 n. 

material resources of the world, 
command over, 52-3. 

neutrality legislation, 148, 261 

seqq, ; Acts of 1935 and 1936, 
261-2; Act of 1937, 9-10, 262 
seqq, ; — ^American shipping, posi- 
tion of, imder, 263, 264, 268; — 
‘cash and carry’ provisions, 9- 
10, 263, 264-5, 266, 268-9;— 
enactment of, 262; — ^motives of 
promoters of, 258-9, 262, 263- 
6, 267 n, ; — probable effects of, 
263 n., 264 seqq, ; — provisions, 9- 
10, 262-3 and n,, 268; — see also 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(cont,) 

neutrality legislation (cont,) 

under China : Japan ; application 
of — to Abyssinian conflict, 10, 
261 ; — to Far Eastern conflict — 
see under China : Japan ; — to 
Spanish war, 10, 262 ; belligerent 
ve)ssels, restriction of travel on, 
261, 263, 264; draft resolution 
(1933), 267 n. ; Pittman-McRey- 
nolds Bill, 261. 
pacific -mindedness of, 52, 53. 
Palestine partition plan, attitude 
towards, 560. 

policing of world, reluctance to 
imdertake, 52. 
possessions of, 2^ and n, 
rearmament of, 53, 260. 

Venezuela, commercial relations 
with, 107. 

war : dt<jlaration of, proposed refer- 
endum, 10-11 ; probable position 
of, in a future general war, 50, 
263-4, 265. 

See also under Abyssinia ; 
America, Latin ; Anti -Comin- 
tern Triangle ; Australia ; 
Canada ; China ; Czecho- 
slovakia; France; Germany; 
Great Britain ; Hull, Mr. Cor- 
dell ; Italy ; Japan ; Jews ; 
League of Nations; Malaya; 
Roosevelt, President F. D. ; 
Spain; Stimson, Mr. H. L. ; 
Treaties ; Turkey. 

Ussishkin, Mr., 545, 547. 

Uzbekistan, 16, 17, 19. 

Vaida Voevod, Monsieur, 421, 422, 
424, 428. 

Vamava, Patriarch, 481, 482. 

Vatican ; Arab Conference’s appeal to, 
553 ; J ugoslav Concordat with, 
480-2. See also under DAN2a:o. 

Venezuela — see under United States 
OF America. 

Versailles Treaty: liquidation of, by 
Germany, 368 seqq, ; Reparations 
provisions of, 368, 380 ; War Guilt 
clause, 381, 382. 

Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy, 
325, 326, 436. 

Vienna, disturbances in, 442. 

Viollette, Monsieur Maurice, 515-18, 
520 n. 
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Visojanu, Monsieur, 406. 

Voroshilov, Marshal, 13, 14. 

Wachi, Colonel, 189. 

Wade, General, 626. 

Wagner, Gauleiter, 392, 

Wagner, Herr, 455. 

Wahhabis, 605, 529. 

Wallace, Captain Euan, 229, 594. 

Wang Chung-hui, Mr., 172, 244. 

Wang Keh>min, Mr., 261, 252, 256. 

War: Commission of Jurists on the 
revision of rules of warfare, 238 n. ; 
destructivonc?ss of, under modem 
conditions, 3, 23, 145, 218^-19, 
223-5 ; prospect of avoiding in 
1937, 48 ; provision of Sino- 

Russian non -aggression pact re- 
garding renunciation of, 296. See 
also under Treaties: multilateral 
— Paris Pact ; United States of 
America. 

Warburg, Mr. P'elix, 547. 

Wars, General: genesis of, 2; 1672- 
1713, 2n.; 1792-1815, 2 n., 6, 23, 
28 n. ; 1914-18, 2-3. 

Washington Conference — see under 
Armaments. 

Wasif Butros Ghali Pasha, 554, 606. 

Waterfield, Mr. A. P., 562. 

Wauchope, Sir Arthur, 550, 560. 

Weigel, Herr Bruno, 446. 

W^eizmann, Dr., 544 seqq,^ 656 n, 

Welles, Mr. SuVnner, 78. 

Wen Tsung-yao, Mr., 255. 

Western Pact, negotiations for, 324, 
351-2, 354-6, 361-4, 408. 

Western World : history of, in modem 
age, 1 seqq . ; material progress in, 
3 ; social solidarity in, 7-8. 

Whangpoo River, the, 207, 318; 
naval and military operations on or 
near, 211, 213, 214, 215, 217, 220, 
229, 306. 

White Russia, purge in, 16, 20. 

Wiechmann, Herr, 400 and n, 

Wiesner, Herr von, 441. 

Wigforss, Dr., 129. 

William II, Emperor of Germany, 
2, 300, 602 and n. 

Wilson, President, 278. 

Wise, Dr. Stephen, 546 n. 

Woitsche, Herr, 441. 

Wong, Dr., Chinese Ambassador in 
U.8.A., 270. 

Woodhead, Sir John, 662. 
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Wool, artificial production of, 82, 83. 

Wu Pei-fu, Marshal, 251. 

Wuhu, 222, 223, 309, 310. 

Wusih, 202, 221, 223. 

Wutaishan, Communist stronghold in, 
201, 203. 

Yakir, General, 14. 

Yaman, Imam of the, 551. 

Yang Hu, General, 207. 

Yang Hu-cheng, General, 156. 

Yangtse River, the: blockade of, 
226, 227 ; boom defences on, 

229 ; foreign shipping in, attacks 
on, 236, 299, 300 n., 309 seqq, ; 
Japanese troops landed on banks 
of, 213, 215, 216, 217; valley of— 
administration of area occupied by 
Japan, 253-6; — characteristics of 
and means of communication in, 
194, 233, 234; — evacuation of 

Japanese nationals from, 192-3, 
211 ; — Japanese offensive in (Nov.- 
Dee. 1937), 196, 213, 221 seqq. 

Ya'qub Efendi Ghusayn, 570 n. 

Yamell, Admiral, 272. 

Yellow River, the, 194, 200, 201, 202, 
233. 

Yen Hsi-shan, Marshal, 233. 

Yenukidze, Monsieur, 21. 

Yin Ju-keng, 171, 173, 175, 192, 252. 

Yokoyama, Mr., 180. 

Yonai, Admiral, 169. 

Yo.shida, Mr., 165, 166, 170. 

Yu Hsueh-chung, General, 202, 203. 

Yui, Mr. O. K., 211, 212. 

Yun, Prince, 249. 

Yung Lo, 248 n. 

Yungting, River, the, 182, 190, 199. 

Yunnan, transport of war material 
through, 230, 231, 239. 

Zaghlul Pasha, 671, 693 n. 

Zakharya, Monsieur, 13. 

Zakovsky, Monsieur, 16. 

Zamfirescu, Monsieur, 406. 

Zanzibar, capitulatory rights in, 
488 n. 

Zeeland, Monsieur Paul van; 

A View of Europe^ cited, 68, 72. 
career of, 68. 

defeats Rexist candidate in by- 
election, 357 and n, 
economic mission of, 67 ^egg., 118, 
361, 367 n. ; conversations in 
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Zeeland, Monsieur Paul van (coni.) 
economic mission of (cont,) 

Brussels, 75, 78; delay in carry- 
ing out, 69, 77, 78; difficulty of, 
69--70, 71, 72, 75, 80-1, 87, 88; 
invitation to undertake, 67-8; 
King Leopold’s intervention, 77 ; 
report on, 86 aeqq, — cited, 69, 
73, 87 94, 99, 107 ; — criti- 

cism of, 86-7 ; — omissions from, 
87-8, 95-6 ; — presentation of, 

69; — summary of, 87-96; total- 
itarian states and, 78 aeqq . ; visits 
of — to Great Britain, 76-7; — ^to 
Romo, 78; — to U.S.A., 76. 
on protectionism, 72. 
rapporteur of Financial Committee 
of Stresa Conference, 92. 


Zeeland, Monsieur Paul van (cont,) 
resigns Premiership, 78, 367. 
speech of, at New York (28.6.37), 
76. 

See also under Germany; Great 
Britain ; Italy. 

Zienbek, Herr, 455. 

Zinoviev, Monsieur, 14. 

Zionist Congress, twentieth session of 
(Zurich, Aug. 1937), 543, 544-6; 
debate at, 545 ; division of opinion 
at, regarding Palestine partition 
plan, 543, 544, 545-6; resolutions 
Of, 543, 546-7, 566. 

Zionist General Council, 546 n, 

Zionist Organization, disruptive effect 
of Palestine partition plan on, 543, 
547. 
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